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CONSTANCY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Oh !  quante  Bono  incantatrici,  oh  quanti 
Incantator  tra  noi,  che  non  si  sanno, 
Che  con  lor  arti,  uomini  e  donne  amanti 
Di  s^,  cangiando  i  visi  lor»  fatto  hanno ! 

•  a  •  •  • 

£  con  simulazion,  menzogne  e  frodi 
Legano  i  cor  d'indissolubil  nodi. 

ARI08TO. 


Lady  Sylvester  came  forward  to  receive  her 
viator  with  the  utmost  affection ;  taking  both  her 
hands  in  hers,  she  kissed  her  first  on  one  cheek, 
and  then  on  the  other,  exclaiming  with  great  ten- 
derness: 

"  My  dearest  girl,  my  sweet  Mercedes,  the  very 
person  in  the  world  whom  I  most  desired  to  see. 
You  must  come  to  me  to-day.  You  must  dine 
with  me.  I  can  hear  of  no  excuse,  my  love. 
Arundel  is  coming  up  from  Oxford  instead  of 
going  into  Yorkshire.  You  must  dine  with  us, 
and  afterwards  we  must  take  him  to  the  opera, 
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for  he  will  not  stay  at  home  all  the  evening ;  and 
he  is  so  handsome  that  I  like  to  show  him.  By 
the  bye,  of  course,  you  were  going  ?" 

And  she  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at  Mercedes. 

Miss  Ratdiffe  coloured,  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  reply;  then,  with  a  slight  embarrassment  of 
manner,  she  said : 

"  In  fact,  dear  Lady  Sylvester,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  opera  to-night;  for  I  have 
lent  my  box  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  my  cousin." 

'^  Dear  me,  that  is  unfortunate.  Who  did  you 
say,  my  love  ?     Mrs.  Jackson — who  is  she  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Johnson,*'  replied  Mercedes  with  more 
confidence,  "  is  my  cousin." 

'^  Oh,  indeed !  But  still  if  she  have  no  box  of 
her  own,  I  should  t]^nk  that  it  would  be  quite  the 
same  to  her  what  night  she  goes.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  dearest  ?  How  kind  and  generous 
you  always  are !  Always  forgetting  yourself  and 
thinking  of  others !  Well !  we  must  stay  at  home 
to-night  and  let  this  tiresome  Mrs.  Johnson  en- 
joy Donizetti's  delightful  music;  unless,  indeed, 
you  like,  as  I  said  before,  to  lend  her  the  box 
another  evening." 

Mercedes  coloiu'ed :  she  felt  ashamed  to  adopt 
Lady  Sylvester's  suggestion,  and  yet  was  very 
desirous  to  oblige  her.  She  scarcely  knew  her 
cousin,  and  there  was  very  little  sympathy  be- 
tween the  native  refinement  and  the  native 
Tukarity  that  alike  distinguished  them.  Delibera- 
4;tO|i;jMS  long  beesti   proverbially  dangerous,   and 
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here,  as  usual,  it  afforded  time  for  the  enemy  to 
gam  the  day.  Mercedes,  when  she  repHed,  did 
not  refuse  to  accede  to  a  proposal  made  by  Lady 
Sylvester,  that  she  should  write  a  note  to  her 
cousin,  explaining  how  she  had  thoughtlessly  for- 
gotten that  her  opera  box  had  already  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  another  friend.  Having  thus 
decided  this  point,  Lady  Sylvester  turned  the  con- 
versation immediately  to  other  subjects,  and  foimd, 
or  made,  many  opportunities  of  mentioning  her 
son;  but  Mercedes  felt  a  species  of  remorse  at  the 
idea  of  recalling  the  trifling  act  of  kindness  which 
she  had  performed,  that  prevented  her  from  deriv- 
ing the  same  pleasure  from  Lady  Sylvester^s  society 
that  it  usually  afforded  her.  Feeling  her  spirits 
flag,  though  she  had  not  time  to  analyse  the  cause, 
she  took  leave  of  her  friend  sooner  than  she  had 
intended  and  departed. 

When  alone,  she  began  to  think  over  the  apology 
she  had  undertaken  to  offer ;  and  on  a  calm  recoUec- 
tk)n  of  it,  she  was  so  shocked  to  find  herself  on  the 
hink  of  being  guilty  of  such  meanness  as  to  com- 
mit a  deliberate  falsehood  to  paper  that  she  burst 
into  tears.     What  was  she  to  do  ?     Should  she 
return  to  Lady  Sylvester  and  declare  her  incapacity 
to  act  thiis  ?     How  weak  and  childish  an  appear- 
ance woiild  such  conduct  wear !     Besides,  it  would 
convey  a  rebuke  which  she  was  certain  was  unde- 
served.    Lady  Sylvester  could  only  have  spoken 
without  thought — a  bright  and  consolatory    idea 
entered  her  mind ;  and  springing  up  in  the  car- 
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riage,  she  pulled  the  check-strbg  impetuously,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  drive  immediately  to  the 
bookseller's.  When  there,  she  eagerly  inquired 
what  opera  boxes  for  the  evening  were  free ;  there 
was  only  one  remaining,  and  the  price  demanded 
for  it  was  exorbitant.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment ; 
the  man  respectfully  assured  her  that  inquiries  else- 
where would  be  useless.  Mercedes  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  cheerfully  paying  the  price  he  named, 
drove  home,  and  despatched  the  ticket  of  it  to 
her  cousin.  She  now  felt  partially  restored  to  self- 
satisfaction,  but  still  smarted  a  little  under  the 
sense  of  folly. 

Perhaps  this  introduction  of  Mercedes  to  our 
readers  will  make  them  suspect  that  such  an  im- 
putation would  not  be  groimdless.  We  will,  there- 
fore, explain  who  Mercedes  was,  and  how  she  was 
situated.  When  wc  proceed  to  say  that  she  was 
at  this  time  only  eighteen,  remarkably  beautiful,  the 
only  child  of  a  most  indulgent  father,  and  motherless 
almost  from  her  birth,  we  hope  at  once  to  engage 
feelings  of  interest  and  compassion  on  her  side,  that 
shall  induce  them  to  consider  h^  faults,  be  they 
what  they  may,  with  a  predisposition  to  leniency. 

Mr.  Ratdiffe,  the  father  of  Mercedes,  was  a 
merchant,  whose  career  in  commerce  had  been 
attended  with  singular  success ;  his  wealth  had  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  interests  of 
this  child,  the  sole  object  of  his  affections,  were  the 
end  of  all  his  labours.  Her  mother  was  a  Portu- 
guese;   a  woman  whose  remarkable   beauty  and 
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sweetness  of  disposition  had  won  his  love.     Their 
union  was  productive  of  mutual  happiness ;  but  she 
seemed  to  miss  the  warmth  of  her   native  skies, 
and  daQy  faded  away ;  her  unhappy  husband  was 
ere  long  forced  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  &ct  that 
death  was  approaching  with  rapid  strides.     That 
she  should  immediately  quit  England  was  indis- 
pensable ;  that  he  should  accompany  her  was  im- 
possible.    His  duty  to  all  engaged  with  him  in  the 
daring  speculations  in  which  he  had   embarked, 
forbid  him  to  entertain  the  thought.    In  this  agony 
of  distress  he  knew  not  where  to  turn. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  had  been  \mited  in 
ties  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  a  yoimg  man 
considerably  his  senior,  of  the  name  of  Wilmot, 
whom  a  taste  for  study,  retired  habits,  and  extreme 
shyness  and  reserve  of  nature,  wholly  unfitted  for 
tiiose  active  walks  in  life  which,  for  Ratcliffe,  possess- 
ed peculiar  charms.  His  learning  and  his  abilities 
quflJified  him  to  undertake  with  confidence  the 
charge  of  pupils,  and  by  so  doing  he  gained  a 
scanty  subsistence,  but  was  unable  to  entertain  any 
hope  of  uniting  himself  to  a  woman  to  whom  he 
had  been  long  and  sincerely  attached.  Ratcliffe 
felt  much  compassion  for  his  situation,  and  he 
became  greatiy  interested  in  his  success.  He  was 
himself  by  no  means  so  friendless  as  Wilmot; 
and  before  he  had  decided  on  the  avocation  which 
he  finally  pursued,  a  gentieman  offered  him  a  small 
living  in  the  church,  telling  him,  that,  with  his 
abilities,  he  thought  he  might  fed  assured  of  rising 
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in  this  profession  with  much  greater  certainty, 
and  at  a  less  expense  of  anxiety  and  toil  than 
in  any  to  which  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind 
inclined  him.  But  so  total  was  the  distaste  that 
Ratcliffe  felt  for  the  quiet  secluded  life  proposed  to 
him,  that  he  at  once  rejected  the  offer.  With 
some  hesitation,  and  more  of  fear  than  hope,  he 
afterwards  ventured  to  suggest  to  his  friendly 
patron  the  substitution  of  Wilmot  instead  of  him- 
self ;  and  to  his  joy,  his  suggestion  was  favourably 
received.  Great  was  the  gratitude  of  the  two 
persons  whom  he  thus  contributed  to  make  so  im- 
expectedly  happy ;  and  a  day  arrived  in  which  they 
manifested  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  their  feel- 
ing towards  him  yet  more  in  actions  than  in  words. 
At  the  time  when  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  so  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  the  prospect  of  sending  his  young  wife, 
perhaps,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  Mrs.  Wilmot 
came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany  her  to 
Madeira,  and  to  remain  there  during  the  winter 
with  her. 

Such  a  proposition,  as  little  to  be  hoped  for  as 
to  be  requested,  was,  after  the  combat  of  many 
scruples,  at  last  accepted ;  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  at- 
tended for  months  on  the  unfortunate  invalid  with 
the  xmwearied  care  of  a  sister.  She  finally  expired 
in  her  arms,  commending  the  infant  Mercedes,  who 
had  remained  beneath  her  father's  roof,  to  her  love. 
This  injimction  she  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
obeying.  The  yoimg  heiress  was  the  object  of  too 
much  solicitude  to  need  the  care  of  the  humble 
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clergyman's  wife,  and  in  the  privacy  of  her  ootm- 
try  life  she  soon  lost  si^t  of  her  charge. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Rat- 
diSe  was  a  man  of  a  generous  disposition  and  a 
warm  heart ;  his  character  also  bore  strong  marks 
of  ambition  and  vanity.  The  first  had  obtained 
an  the  food  it  desired  in  the  high  station  he  had 
reached,  and  the  esteem  and  repute  which  he  had 
long  enjoyed ;  but  the  gratifications  that  the  latter 
looked  for  were  to  be  procured  only  through  his 
child. 

Her  beauty — so  like  her  mother's — ^her  lovdi- 
ness,  her  excellence,  were  the  themes  on  which 
his  thoughts  still  ran ;  for  her  he  toiled — ^for  her  he 
amassed  riches ;  and  he  deemed  no  alliance  worthy 
of  her  but  with  the  highest  of  the  land.  He  had 
aspirations  for  her  &r  beyond  any  he  had  ever  had 
for  himself.  He  had  never  sought  favour  with 
the  great ;  he  had  never  coveted  their  titles ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  been  well  content  to  rank 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  neither  envied  nor  flat^ 
tered  those  who  were  numbered  in  the  aristocracy 
of  rank.  But  as  his  child  grew  old  enough  to 
enter  into  society,  such  a  "  change  came  o'er  the 
^irit  of  his  dream,"  that  he  really  felt  more  grati- 
tude to  Lady  Sylvester  for  the  fondness  which  she 
lavished  on  his  daughter,  than  had  ever  been  ex- 
cited by  him  for  any ,  benefit  received,  except,  in- 
deed, by  the  attendsmce  of  Mrs.  Wilmot  on  her 
dying  mother. 
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Though  Mr.  Ratdiffe  thus  betrayed  great  weak- 
nesSy  and  an  undue  estimation  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  his  affection  for  his  child  was 
far  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  place  any  object  in 
competition  with  her  happiness.  She  was  not  the 
tool  with  which  his  ambition  designed  to  work; 
her  welfare  was  in  all  sincerity  the  object  he  had  in 
view ;  therefore,  while  he  confided  his  daughter  to 
Lady  Sylvester  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  many 
an  anxious  care  on  her  account.  In  spite  of  his 
willingness  to  be  blinded,  he  could  not  wholly  blind 
himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  position  which  he  had 
chosen  for  her.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  many 
a  scheme  would  be  laid  to  entrap  the  heiress  of 
so  much  reputed  wealth ;  he  knew  that  her  simpli- 
city and  her  youth  would  be  practised  on  by  many 
deceivers;  and  he  felt  that  as  long  as  she  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  fashionable  multitude  with 
whidi  he  had  bid  her  mingle  he  should  never  know 
peace  of  mind. 

In  his  anxiety  to  secure  her  from  the  perils 
which  he  foresaw,  but  from  which  nevertheless 
he  would  not  withdraw  her,  he  attempted  to  arm 
her  against  them  by  revealing  to  her  their  exist- 
ence; by  preparing  her  to  distrust,  and  teaching 
her  to  examine.  So  much  had  he  insisted  on 
the  mercenary  motives  which  he  told  her  would 
actuate  most  of  those  who  would  address  her  in 
terms  of  flattering  devotion,  that  she  shrank  in 
terror  away  fit)m  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
allured  her.  Entrusted  as  she  was  to  Lady  Sylvester, 
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she  believed  that  in  her,  her  father  must  have  confi- 
dence; and  sick  of  suspicion,  which  was  most 
r^ugnant  to  her  nature,  she  delighted  in  the 
idea  that  she  was  p^mitted  to  love  her  friend 
without  pausing  for  scrutiny,  and  to  trust  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  love  which  was  professed  in 
return. 

With  Lord  Sylvester,  the  present  Viscount,  Mr. 
Ratdiffe  was  well  acquainted,  and  for  him  he 
felt  an  esteem  that  he  accorded  to  few.  The  manly 
uprightness  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  the 
singular  amiability  of  his  deportment  towards  his 
equals,  his  inferiors,  and  his  dependants ;  the  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance  which  all  his  actions 
evinced,  excited  Mr.  Ratcliffe's  unqualified  appro- 
bation. The  possibility  of  an  attachment  to  his 
daughter  springing  up  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
nobleman,  was  by  no  means  an  unpleasing  subject 
of  meditation  to  Mr.  Ratcliffe;  but  he  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  that,  as  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  even  less  than  commonly  prepossess- 
ing, and  as  his  devotion  to  arts  and  learning,  his 
studious  habits,  and  consequent  abstraction  from  ge- 
neral society,  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  allow  his 
youth  to  pass  on  without  forming  any  alliance, 
though  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty  were  alike  within 
his  reach,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  seek,  and  still  more  so,  that  he 
would  be  the  first  to  win  the  affections  of  so  young 
and  lovely  a  woman  as  his  daughter.  Still  it 
pleased   him   to    imagine  that   in   the  eagerne&s 
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with  which  Lady  Sylvester  sought  Miss  Ratdiffe's 
acquaintanoe  he  could  read  a  similar  desire,  and 
it  was  with  disappointment  and  a  secret  mis- 
giving, that  he  casually  discovered  that  she  was 
only  the  step-mother  of  the  present  Viscount ; 
and  that  she  had  a  son  then  at  the  imiversity. 
This  discovery  caused  him  to  feel  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  her  plans  for  the  future ;  but 
the  intimacy  which  had  aheady  sprung  up  was  too 
flattering  to  his  vanity,  and  afforded  too  many  pre- 
sent advantages  to  his  daughter,  to  allow  him  rashly 
to  cut  it  short ;  and,  besides,  he  could  not  resolve 
to  deprive  Mercedes  of  an  intercourse  which  seemed 
to  give  her  so  much  pleasure.    • 
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CHAPTER  II. 

If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 
Twas  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 

POPS. 

Son  propre  est  de  donner  dn  tour  k  ce  qu'il  dit,  et  de  la 
gr4ce  k  ce  qu'il  £Bdt, 

Mercedes  felt  herself  stimulated  by  the  expec- 
tation of  meetmg  the  son  of  her  friend  for  the  ^t 
time,  to  bestow  more  than  ordinary  care  on 
her  toilette.  His  mother  had  always  spoken  of 
him  so  much,  and  so  tenderly;  he  was  so  evi- 
dently the  idol  of  her  heart,  and  the  object  of 
all  her  ambition ;  she  was  so  engrossed  by  plans 
for  his  future  advantage,  so  sanguine  in  her  expec- 
tations  of  success  that  awaited  him,  that  Mercedes, 
influenced  by  the  warm  aflfection  that  Lady  Sylves- 
ter's lavished  kindness  had  already  won  from  her, 
for  her  sake  regarded  him  with  an  interest  beyond 
that  of  mere  curiosity. 

Perhaps  Mercedes  was  vain ;  she  was  certainly 
not  without  pride — defensive,  not  offensive  pride. 
She  saw  that  her  father  aspired  to  place  her  in 
a  rank  of  society  above  that  to  which  her  birth  and 
station  entitled  her ;  such  as  in  fact  could  only  be 
purchased  by  his  wealth.      But  to  dwell  upon  this 
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feet  was  too  mortifying;  it  pleased  her  better 
to  believe  that  the  charms  of  her  person,  and  the 
qualities  of  her  mind,  when  seen  and  known,  would 
not  be  without  weight;  and  it  also  pleased  her 
better  to  attribute  those  sarcasms  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  father  called  forth,  and  which  some- 
times reached  the  ears  of  the  daughter,  wholly 
to  envy  and  jealousy,  rather  than  to  give  any 
consideration  to  the  truths  which  they  in  some 
measure  contained.  Still,  in  spite  of  thus  striving 
to  fortify  herself  against  all  rude  antagonists,  she 
entered  those  circles  in  which  she  felt  her  footing 
to  be  insecure,  and  her  reception  doubtfiil,  with 
some  reluctance,  and  a  shyness,  partly  arising  from 
her  unprotected  youth,  and  partly  fit)m  a  species  of 
proud  humility  that  made  her  shrink  from  those 
whom  she  felt  to  be  at  once  above  and  below 
her. 

In  this  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  the  ex- 
t>«me  kindn^  which  she  met  with  from  Lady 
Sylvester,  the  acknowledged  fascination  of  her 
manners;  her  perfect  self-possession  and  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  which  it  was  desirable  for  Mer- 
cedes to  know;  the  ready  tact  and  imoppressive 
good  nature  with  which  she  instructed  and  directed 
her,  gave  a  charm  to  her  society  to  which  Mercedes 
was  naturally  fully  alive.  "Soyez  complaisant 
sans  faire  valoir  vos  complaisances,"  is  the  advice 
of  a  French  author ;  and  Mercedes  would  have  said 
that  the  injunction  was  never  mora  completely  ful- 
filled than  by  her  beloved  Lady  Sylvester. 
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Miss  Ratdiffe  had  beard  from  many  that  this 
&infly  were  remarkable  for  the  pride  of  high  birth; 
probably  this  mformation  rendered  doubly  delights 
ful  the  cordial  affection  which  she  met  with  from 
her  newly  fomid  friend.  But,  in  the  progress  of 
their  acquaintance  she  felt  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  truth  of  the  imputation,  even  as  relating  to  her 
individually,  so  far,  that  had  any  one  said  to  her: 
"Lady  Sylvester  designs  you  for  her  son,"  she 
would  have  ridiculed  and  rejected  the  supposition. 
She  had  been  led  to  imagine,  from  all  she  had 
observed  and  all  she  had  heard,  that  nothing 
would  occasion  a  severer  mortification  to  Lady 
Sylvester,  than  for  Mr.  Wentworth  to  ally  himself 
with  a  woman  of  obscxu-e  birth ;  and  the  total  dis- 
I'^ard  for  money  which  she  evinced  by  the  en- 
couragement to  lavish  expenditure  which  Mer- 
cedes  received  from  her,  and  of  which  she  set  her 
the  example,  forbid  the  thought  that  mercenary 
motives  could  have  force  tp  conquer  this  bias  of 
her  mind.  Such  was  the  impression  that  Lady 
Sylvester  made  on  her  young  companion.  Whether 
this  was  done  involuntarily  or  intentionally;  whether 
it  was  a  true  or  a  false  one,  our  tale  will  reveal. 

Mm«des  on  her  arrival  was  again  received  by 
Lady  Sylvester  with  as  many  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  as  in  the  morning.  She  then  presented 
her  son  to  her  with  an  air  of  proud  delight,  and 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  demanding  a 
tribute  of  praise  fix)m  her,  even  before  she  had 
beard  him  speak.     The  hour  of  dinner  passed  on 
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agreeably ;  for  as  Mr.  Wentworth  had  not  spent 
an  evening  in  the  society  of  his  mother  and 
brother  for  many  months,  he  now  did  so  without 
experiencing  any  insupportable  d^ee  of  ennui. 
He  was  not  at  all  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
which  his  mother  had  raised  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  her  young  protegee;  and  from  the 
moment  that  he  perceived  the  friendliness  that 
subsisted  between  her  and  Lord  Sylvester,  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  make  her  feel  how  immea- 
surably superior  were  his  own  powers  of  attraction 
to  those  possessed  by  his  brother;  and  also  to 
efface  effectually  from  her  mind  all  other  candidates 
for  her  favour  that  had  yet  appeared.  No  spirit  of 
emulation,  however,  was  excited  in  his  brother ; 
who,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  than  usually 
silent.  He  was  secretly  occupied  in  observing  with 
no  small  curiosity  the  conduct  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  brother,  nor  did  he  remark  with  indifference 
the  effect  which  it  seemed  Ukely  to  produce  on  the 
object  of  it. 

Mercedes  ceased  to  feel  surprise  at  the  maternal 
pride  and  affection  of  Lady  Sylvester,  when  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  their  object.  Arundel's  person 
presented  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
his  mother,  who  was  still  distinguished  for  her 
remarkable  beauty.  His  countenance  and  manner 
were  lively;  his  conversation,  though  superficial, 
was  sparkling  with  ready  wit,  and  animated  by  an 
eager  desire  to  please.  In  all  these  respects  he 
afforded  a  complete  contrast  to  his  elder  brother. 
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Lord  Sylyester  was  usually  silent  and  abstracted ; 
he  could  speak  well  on  those  subjects  in  which  he 
was  interested ;  on  others  he  did  not  often  speak 
at  all.  He  seldom  expressed  his  opinions  so  as 
to  make  them  evident  to  any  but  those  who  were 
of  the  number  of  his  friends.  He  was  rather 
sbw  to  show  either  his  likings  or  his  dislikes  ;  his 
manner  was  uniformly  polite  to  his  equals  and  to 
his  inferiors ;  deferential  only  to  those  whose  cha- 
racters he  approved,  whose  abilities  he  admired, 
or  whose  age  he  reverenced.  His  voice,  always 
pleasing,  was  peculiarly  kind  and  gentle  when  he 
addressed  either  women  or  children;  it  was  not 
the  fulsome  or  unmeaning  language  of  flattery  that 
he  gave  as  a  tribute  to  the  former ;  his  address 
was  rather  such  as  a  mother  or  a  sister  would 
desire,  and  would  repay  with  grateful  aflfection. 

To  these  excellent  qualities  Mercedes  was  not 
insensible ;  and  she  entertained  a  sincere  friend- 
ship for  Lord  Sylvester,  who  had  always  treated 
her  with  marked  consideration  and  attention ;  for 
he  easily  perceived  that  in  many  respects  her  tastes, 
feeUngs,  and  natural  bent  of  mind  amalgamated 
^th  his  own;  and  could  discern  that  her  intel- 
lectual powers,  though  as  yet  little  developed  from 
want  of  cultivation,  were  of  a  superior  order.  But 
much  as  Mercedes  esteemed  him,  she  had  never 
seen  him  display  that  brilliancy  which  she  per- 
ceived in  his  brother,  nor  any  of  that  vivacity  to 
which  the  sprightliness  of  youth  gives  a  charm 
almost  as  great  as  that  possessed  by  wit ;  she  did 
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not  believe  that  his  presence  could  diffuse  the  same 
life  which  that  of  his  brother  seemed  so  capable  of 
imparting  to  any  circle  into  which  he  should  enter. 
New  to  the  world,  and  a  stranger  to  aught  but 
prosperity,  Mercedes  was  far  too  happy  to  be 
difficult  to  please.  Lady  Sylvester  soon  foimd 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  her  wishes, 
with  regard  to  the  opera,  had  been  complied  with 
and  Lord  Sylvester  left  the  field  entirely  open  to 
Wentworth  by  declining  to  accompany  them 
thither. 

Miss  Ratcliffe  had  no  sooner  entered  her  box 
and  placed  herself  in  her  usual  seat,  than  she  per- 
ceived that  her  cousin's  party  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  quite  within  sight  of  them.  She  well 
knew  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  heart  would  be  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  and  deKght,  which  would 
doubtless  be  expressed  by  "  nods,  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles;"  and  when  she  glanced  at 
Arundel  at  her  side,  she  almost  repented  that  she 
had  placed  herself  in  a  situation  of  so  much  an- 
noyance. As  soon,  however,  as  she  saw  that  she 
was  recognised  beyond  a  doubt,  she  summoned  up 
all  the  courage  she  possessed,  and  bowed  her  head 
in  acknowledgment*  of  the  many  tokens  of  greet- 
ing which  she  received  fi'om  them.  Having  thus 
accomplished  her  duty,  she  for  the  first  time  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  faces  of  her  com- 
panions, in  order  to  learn  fi'om  their  coimtenances, 
what  effect  the  personal  vulgarity  and  outre  attire 
of  those  whom  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  as 
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relatives  had  upon  them; — ^but  the  imperturba- 
h^  of  good  breeding  saved  her  from  reading 
anything  there  that  could  add  to  her  embarrass- 
mmi. 

In  time,  therefore,  she  regained  her  satisfaction, 
and  list^ied  with   pleasiu^    to    the    remarks   of 
Arundel,  when  suddenly   directing   her   eyes  (by 
that  strange  fatality  that  always  forces  them   to 
turn  in  the  direction  of  any  object  of  aversion) 
towards  the  party  she  regarded  with  so  much  dis- 
may, she  saw  emerging  in  the  back  ground  the 
head  of  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Johnson,  the 
ddest  hope  of  the  family!     From  that  moment 
her enjo)rment  was  effectually  destroyed;  she  was 
seized  with  the  apprehension  that  he  at  least  would 
pay  her  a  visit,  and  every  time  the  door  opened, 
she  started   in   expectation  of  hearing  the  loud, 
femiliar  greeting  of  her  cousin,  who  she  knew  pro- 
fessed to  honour  her  with  his  particular  admiration. 
She  thought  too  with  horror  of  the  probability  of 
encountering  them  in  leaving  the  house,  of  being 
watched   and   waylaid  by   them;  she   reproached 
herself  with  her  weak  compliance  with  her  friend's 
unreasonable  request,  and   began   to   see  the  in- 
ddicacy  of  it.     Half  disposed   to  be   displeased, 
she  turned  abruptly  to  Lady  Sylvester,  and  telling 
her  that  she  had  a  head-ache,  expressed  her  wish 
to  return  home  as  soon  as  the  opera  was  concluded, 
without  waiting  for  the  ballet.     By  this  arrange- 
ment she  knew  that  her  departure  would  far  pre- 
cede that  of  her  cousin,  who  would  have  a  lauda- 
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ble  desire  of  deriving  all  possible  enjojnnent 
from  the  unusual  means  of  pleasure  afforded 
to  her.  Lady  Sylvester,  who  was  perfectly  alive 
to  the  cause  of  her  annoyance,  saw  that  it 
would  be  injudicious  at  this  moment  to  trifle 
with  her  feeUngs  or  to  differ  from  her  wishes, 
so  instantly  assuming  a  tone  of  affectionate  in- 
terest, she  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to 
comply  with  her  request,  which  they  accordingly 
did. 

''  And  this  is  the  end  of  an  anticipated  evening 
of  pleasure  Y*  exclaimed  Mercedes,  as  after  leaving 
Lady  Sylvester  at  her  own  house,  she  threw  her- 
self back  in  her  carriage  and  experienced  inex- 
pressible relief  in  solitude. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  she  foimd  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
evening  were  no  worse  than  they  had  been.  At 
a  very  early  hour,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughters 
arrived,  "  Determined,"  as  she  said,  "  to  find  her 
at  home  and  not  to  be  disappointed  of  seeing  her." 
As  she  uttered  these  words,  Mercedes  shrank 
from  her  embrace,  and  offering  her  a  seat  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  she  could  assume,  placed  herself 
beside  her.  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  if  to  detain  her 
(though  she  really  had  no  design  of  moving,  how- 
ever great  might  be  her  desire  to  do  so)  placed 
her  large  and  heavy  hand  on  her  arm,  and  began 
to  pour  forth  her  thanks  which  were  echoed  by 
each  of  her  cousins. 

These  acknowledgments,  to  which  she  listened 
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unwillingly,  feeEng  that  she  scarcely  deserved  them 
were  followed  by  inquiries  of — ^**  How  did  you  get 
there  ?  I  am  sure  you  might  have  come  with  us 
if  you  had  liked ;  there  was  room  enough  for 
anoth^  twice  your  size.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  you  to  go  in  any  one's  box  but  your  own. 
Pray,  who  were  you  with  ?*' 

"  Lady  Sylvester,"  replied  Mercedes  faintly. 

"  Oh !  one  of  your  grand  friends.  Fred  wanted 
to  pay  you  a  visit,  but  we  told  him  that  the  box 
certainly  must  belong  to  the  lady  with  you,  and  as 
lie  did  not  know  her,  he  might  as  well  stay  where 
he  was.  Indeed,  at  first  when  I  saw  you  so  near,*' 
added  Mrs.  Johnson,  ''  I  had  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  drop  in  myself  just  to  say  a  word  to  you^ 
but  the  girls  would  not  hear  of  it." 

Mercedes  never  felt  so  affectionately  disposed 
towards  her  cousins  as  on  hearing  of  the  visitation 
from  which  they  had  saved  her.  Still,  after  a 
little  further  conversation,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  at  her  watch  in  a  manner  that  signi- 
fied that  other  engagements  called  her  from  them. 
This  action  being  repeated,  drew  forth  an  inquiry 
from  Mrs.  Johnson  as  to  what  she  was  going  to  do 
with  herself. 

"  I  have  ordered  my  carriage  early  to-day,"  said 
Mercedes. 

"  Indeed !  You  must  often  be  very  lonely,  my 
dear.  I  am  sure  whenever  you  want  a  companion 
in  a  drive,  one  of  my  girls  will  always  be  happy 
to  go  with  yoiL     You  don't  see  enough  of  each 
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other  for  cousins ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Are 
you  by  yourself  to-day  ?" 

"  No ;  Lady  Sylvester  will  be  with  me.  I  shall 
call  for  her." 

This  reply  silenced  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  now  took 
her  departure. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Ratcliffe's  relations  showed  a  won- 
derful anxiety  to  undertake  the  care  of  his  mother- 
less child,  hoping  probably  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  her  father's  wealth,  which  he  so 
liberally  commimicated  to  her ;  and  they  appeared 
to  consider  themselves  injured  and  aggrieved,  when 
he  uniformly  declined  their  proffered  services,  and 
chose  to  select  her  companions  and  friends  in 
another  rank  from  that  to  which  she  was  by  birth 
most  closely  allied. 

Mercedes,  however,  foimd  it  easy  to  check  Mrs. 
Johnson's  vulgar  importunity,  but  not  so  to  resist 
the  delicate  advances  of  Lady  Sylvester. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"Lliomme  n*est  que  d^guisement.  que  menaonge,  et 
hjpocrisie,  et  en  soi-m^me,  et  k  regard  des  autres.  Ainsi 
la  Tie  hamaine  n'est  qu'une  illusion  perp^tuelle ;  on  ne  £edt 
que  s'entre-tromper  et  s'entre-flatter." — pascal. 

"Your  presence  here,  my  dear  Anmdel,"  said 
Lady  Sylvester,  "  far  from  being  productive  of  any 
good  consequences,  can  do  nothing  but  harm.  Mr. 
BatdifFe  has  little  intention  of  gi\'ing  his  beautiful 
daughter  to  the  younger  son  of  a  Viscount.  To 
your  brother  he  would  not  perhaps  object,  but  I  see 
no  danger  threatening  in  that  quarter.  The  grounds 
of  my  fears  at  present  are  these  :  Mercedes  never 
win  *  unwooed  be  won ;'  and  if  you  attempt  to  win 
her,  she  will  be  taken  from  us,  re-instated  in  her 
father's  house,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  some 
respectable  relative,  such  as  we  saw  last  night, 
which  would  be  very  sad  for  her,  poor  thing,  as 
well  as  for  us.  So  this  we  will  not  provoke.  In- 
deed, I  have  foreseen  and  prepared  for  all  such 
difficulties  long  since." 

"What  an  unattainable  talent  you  have  for 
intrigue,  plot,  and  counterplot,  dear  mother,"  re- 
plied Arundel,  who  found  much  amusement  in 
listening  to  the  development  of  his  mother's  plans. 
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"  Talleyrand  might  have  respected  you,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  profited  much  by  the  posses- 
sion of  such  an  advantage  as  I  have  in  listening 
to  you." 

"I  believe  it,"  answered  Lady  Sylvester  com- 
placently. "  But  I  have  much  to  say  which  shall 
demand  still  more  admiration.  In  order  to  have 
this  pretty  child  completely  at  my  own  disposal,  I 
deem  it  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
under  her  father's  eye.  She  loves  him  passion- 
ately; and  I  know  that  every  night  of  her  life, 
when  she  returns  to  him,  she  repeats  every  occur- 
rence, trifling  or  important,  of  the  past  day.  While 
she  can  do  this,  we  have  little  power  to  go  against 
his  inclinations.  Whatever  you  do  will  imme- 
diately be  made  known  to  him,  and  if  you  make 
the  slightest  progress  in  the  young  lady's  affec- 
tions, it  will  be  quickly  visible  to  his  anxious  eye. 
Therefore  I  advise  you  to  go  away  before  you  have 
made  an  impression  at  all.  I  wish  I  could  hope 
that  she  would  not  even  mention  your  name  to 
him." 

"Can  you  suppose  that  all  my  conversational 
powers  were  exerted  in  vain  last  night  ?  You  do 
not  estimate  them  properly,  and  you  forget  that 
she  has  seen  me." 

"  Conceited  creature !  we  women  do  not  surren- 
der to  a  handsome  &ce  as  you  do.  We  accept 
homage,  we  do  not  pay  it.  So  beautiful  a  girl  as 
Mercedes  Ratdiffe  loves  to  receive  the  tribute  of 
admiration  rather  than  to  give  it." 
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"  But,  mother,  if  you  banish  me  now,  when  and 
where  are  we  to  meet  again  ?" 

"At  Philippi  I"  replied  Lady  Sylvester.  "  Lis- 
ten,  and  you  shall  hear  a  master-stroke  of  policy. 
I  haye  actually,  previously  .to  your  arrival,  obtained 
from  her  father  a  consent  that  she  shall  pass  the 
winter  with  me  in  Italy ;  and  why  should  you  not 
oome  out  to  us  and  do  the  same  ?" 

**  I  will  come  with  you,  if  you  like ;  and  strada 
fiuendo^  I  can  make  love  more  pleasantly,  and  with 
less  inconvenience  than  at  any  other  time/' 

"  How  can  you  suppose  it  possible  that  I  shall 
allow  you  to  leave  England  with  us  ?  And  do  not, 
I  beg,  let  me  ever  hear  again  of  trouble  or  incon- 
veniaice,  when  I  am  offering  you  a  golden  prize 
that  half  the  eldest  sons  in  England  might  covet. 
You  must  not  prove  *  a  peevish  school-boy,  worth- 
less of  such  honour/  " 

"  Honour !"  repeated  Arundel,  tossing  his  head 
haughtily ;  "  I  tlunk  that  the  blood  of  the  Went- 
worths  was  hardly  meant  to  mix  its  current  with 
the  muddy  stream  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  a 
citizen's  daughter." 

And  the  colour  that  mounted  on  his  cheek 
showed  that  his  pride  really  smarted  at  this 
thought.  Lady  Sylvester  regarded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  smile  of  derision,  which  expression 
however  she  chose  to  qualify  by  a  mixture  of 
^miration ;  and  then  she  said, 

"WeD,  I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  this  little 
ebullition  of  pride,  which  is  not  altogether  uncon- 
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genial  to  my  own  temper,  and  shall  make  iise  of 
it  to  impress  on  Mercedes's  mind  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  honour  we  shall  confer  on  her  by 
permitting  such  an  union,  and  the  disinterestedness 
and  strength  of  the  attachment  that  can  incline  us 
to  do  so." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  Arundel, 
not  without  a  sneer,  "  you  will  be  very  clever,  or 
Miss  RatclifFe  very  silly,  if  you  can  carry  imposi- 
tion to  such  a  length.  In  the  meantime,  if  I  am 
not  to  stay  here,  I  shall  run  down  to  Dovor  and 
see  my  friend  Norton.  He  is  there  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont,  whose  husband  is  too  ill 
to  cross  the  channel.  If  he  were  to  depart  this  life, 
the  fair  widow  (whom  by  the  bye  I  am  very  de- 
sirous to  behold)  would  offer  no  bad  speculation  for 
younger  sons ;  and  you,  mother,  I  am  sure,  must 
approve  of  my  providing  two  strings  to  my  bow." 

Such  was  the  conversation  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Miss  Ratcliffe,  according 
to  her  appointment ;  and  Lady  Sylvester  de- 
spatched Arundel  to  invite  her  to  enter,  as  she  was 
not  ready  to  accompany  her  immediately.  She 
wished  to  receive  her  with  her  customary  demon- 
stration of  affection,  and  then  turning  to  Arundel, 
she  said : 

"  You  may  amuse  Miss  Ratcliffe  while  I  prepare 
to  go  out ;  and  if  you  succeed  tolerably  well,  I  will 
reward  you  by  begging  her  to  allow  you  to  accom- 
pany us." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  leaving  Arundel 
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&po8ed  to  obey  her  injunctions,  and  by  no  means 
distrustiDg  his  powers  of  doing  so.  But  if  Lady 
Sylvester's  raillery  had  caused  him  no  embarrass- 
meot,  it  was  not  so  with  Mercedes :  she  blushed 
deqdy,  and  replied  entirely  a  tort  et  a  travers  to 
some  very  trifling  remark  with  which  he  com. 
menoed  the  conversation.  Her  mind  was  stiU 
nmniDg  on  the  disagreeable  remembrance  of  the 
past  evening,  and  she  thought  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Wentworth  she  could  only  appear  as  a  citizen's 
daughter  for  whom  her  father's  wealth  had  pur- 
chased a  station  in  society  which  was  entirely  a 
felse  one,  and  for  which  the  vulgarity  of  her  asso- 
ciates at  home  must  wholly  disqualify  her.  And 
this  was  in  fact  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
did  regard  her.  That  her  own  innate  refinement 
and  superior  qualities  of  mind  gave  her  a  distinc- 
tion above  that  which  is  merely  conventional, 
Wentworth  was  not  quick  to  discover  as  his  brother 
had  been ;  nor  would  this  knowledge  have  won 
fix)m  him  any  feeling  of  respect  so  great  as  that 
which  he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  her  wealth.  He 
was,  it  is  true,  rejoiced  to  find  the  two  possessions 
of  beauty  and  riches,  those  which  were  alone  able 
to  engage  his  affections,  so  closely  united  in  an 
wicommon  degree.  His  vanity,  which  he  had 
expected  to  find  deeply  mortified  by  this  projected 
alliance  was,  on  the  contrary,  gratified  at  the  idea 
of  carrying  off  a  prize  as  fitted  to  excite  the  pas- 
sion of  love  as  that  of  avarice.  Mercedes  could 
not  but  comply  with  Lady  Sylvester's  request ;  and 
VOL.  I.  c 
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Wentworth  accompanied  them  in  their  drive.  In 
the  agreeable  conversation  that  ensued,  Mercedes 
forgot  the  mortification  she  had  experienced. 
Every  succeeding  hour  seemed  to  strengthen  Lady 
Sylvester's  hopes  of  final  success ;  but  she  was  too 
wise  to  allow  the  elation  of  triumph  to  induce  her 
to  alter  the  plan  of  action  which  she  had  laid  out 
with  so  much  previous  reflection.  She  would  not 
defer  Arundel's  banishment  a  single  day  beyond  the 
one  originally  fixed,  but  rigidly  insisted  on  his  de- 
parture ;  particularly  as  she  was  alarmed  by  an  in- 
quiry from  Mr.  Ratcliffe  as  to  whether  Arundel  was 
to  accompany  them  in  their  visit  to  the  continent. 
To  this  she  replied  in  the  negative. 

**  We  shall  not  want  Arundd,"  she  said,  "  for 
Sylvester  will  be  with  us." 

She  therefore  eagerly  dismissed  Arundel,  agree- 
ing with  him  that  they  were  to  meet  at  Rome  in 
November.  She  by  no  means  desired  that  his 
rising  passion  should  cool  during  the  intervening 
months ;  and  perceived  with  displeasure  that  he 
ceased  to  manifest  his  first  impatience  for  the 
time  to  arrive  when  he  might  rejoin  them.  He 
wrote  to  tell  her,  that  he  designed  to  solace  him- 
self by  accompanying  the  Annesly  Marchmonts  in 
a  tour  in  the  south  of  France,  previously  to  enter- 
ing Italy  for  the  winter.  He  accordingly  remained 
with  them  until  they  reached  Florence  in  the 
autumn,  where  he  soon  received  an  angry  and 
urgent  letter  fi*om  his  mother,  who  desired  him 
to  reach  the  imperial  city  on  the  same  day  that 
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she  expected  to  enter  it.  She  made  also  many 
general  comments  on  the  ingratitude  and  impru- 
dence of  youth,  and  on  the  folly  of  her  son  in 
particular ;  but  as  she  brought  no  definite  accusa- 
tions against  him,  he  passed  over  her  displeasure 
in  silence,  and  proposed  to  appease  it  by  setting  out 
for  Rome  without  any  delay,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  very  day  that  the  cornier  attending  on  Lady 
Sylvester's  party,  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ratdiffe,  had 
established  them  in  apartments  in  the  palazzo  — ,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pincean  HilL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hit  bosom  mild,  the  fiAvourmg  muse 
Had  stored  with  all  her  ample  views. 
Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime. 

WABTOK. 

It   was  with   surprise   and   pleasure  that  Mr. 
Ratdiffe,    a  few  days  after  he  parted    from   his 
daughter,  received  a  visit  from  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Wilmot,  whom  he  had  not  now  seen  for  several 
years.     They  had,  for  a  time,  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence,  but  even  this  had  been  gradually 
allowed  to  fall  to  th6  ground,  for  business  accumu- 
lated with  each  of  them.     The  retired  minister  of 
the  church  found  his  time  not  less  occupied  by 
the  cares  of  his  parish  than  was  that  of  his  more 
enterprising  friend  by  his  mercantile  undertakings ; 
and  they  found  it  so  little  possible  to  convey  to 
each   other  any  clear  comprehension  of  the   very 
different  interests  by  which   they  were   mutually 
engrossed,  that,  as  their  letters  grew  to  contain 
litde  else  than  assurances  of  a  friendship  of  which 
neither  had  ever  doubted  the  strength  or  the  sin- 
cerity, they  at  length  ceased  altogether,  unless  any 
unusual  event  occurred  which  they  felt  desirous  to 
communicate. 
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This  had  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Ratdiffe  till 
his  daughter  had  quitted  England,  when,  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  loneliness,  his  thoughts  had  turned 
to  the  one  true  friend  whom  he  knew  he  possessed, 
and  to  the  tender  proofe  of  regard  which  he  had 
received  from  him  and  from  his  wife ;  and  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Wilmot,  to  which  his 
wrival  brought  a  most  welcome  answer.      Not, 
indeed,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  it ;   a£fairs  that 
came  to   an  unexpected   crisis   summoned    him 
to  town ;   breaking  in   as  it  did  upon  the  even 
tenor  of  his  uneventful  life,  this  occurrence  was 
rather  productive  of  pleasure  than  of  annoyance. 
The  age  which  his  only  child  had  attained  made 
it  necessary  to  select  a  profession  for  him,  as  the 
smaUness  of  his  father's  means  lefl  him  chiefly 
dependent  on  his  own  exertion ;  and  Mr.  Wilmot 
bought   that  in  personal    interviews  with  some 
noble  and  wealthy  friends  of  former  days,  with 
whom  familiar  intercourse  had  long  since  ceased, 
he  might,  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  interest 
them  in  the  fortunes  of  his  son.     He  found  him- 
self not  altogether  disappointed   in   these  hopes. 
By  some  of  his  friends  he  was  remembered — by 
some  forgotten ;  many  gracious  speeches  were  lis- 
tened to,  and  some  kind  assurances  believed. 

It  was  chiefly  to  Mr.  Ratcliffe  that  he  looked  for 
assistance  and  advice.  The  long  cessation  of  in- 
tercourse between  them  seemed  only  to  heighten 
their  satisfaction  in  meeting  again,  and  they  passed 
every  evening  together  of  the  short  period  which 
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Mr.  Wilmot  meant  to  spend  in  London.  Their 
conversation  naturally  turned  to  the  past  in  which 
they  had  been  mutuaDy  interested,  rather  than 
to  the  present  in  which  they  had  little  connexion 
with  each  other;  but  they  also  dwelt  upon  the 
future,  for  they  both  had  children.  Mr.  Wilmot's 
only  son  was  not  less  precious  to  his  heart  than 
was  the  merchant's  orphan  daughter  to  that  of  her 
father.  Mr.  Ratdiffe  eagerly  inquired  into  the 
character,  the  prospects,  and  the  wishes  of  Julian 
Wilmot ;  sincerely  desiring  to  serve  the  father 
through  the  son,  and  to  prove  the  liveliness  of  that 
gratitude  which  had  never  expired,  and  which  the 
sight  of  his  fnend  fanned  into  a  brighter  flame. 

"  My  son,"  replied  Mr.  Wilmot  to  Mr.  RatdifFe's 
earnest  inquiries,  "is  now  nineteen.  From  his 
childhood  I  had  entertained  a  not  unnatural  wish 
to  educate  him  to  my  own  profession,  the  exercise 
of  which  I  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  more  likely 
to  lead  to  emolument  and  worldly  distinctions ;  for, 
highly  as  I  have  been  always  inclined  to  rate 
Julian's  abilities,  so  entirely  are  we  destitute  of  any 
advantages  of  interest  or  connexion,  that  I  believe 
I  may  honestly  affirm  that  ambition  can  have  little 
to  do  with  the  choice  of  this  career  for  him.  In- 
deed, the  motives  which  chiefly  directed  my  choice, 
were  founded  on  my  dose  and  anxious  study  of 
my  child's  peculiar  disposition.  The  gentleness 
and  livdy  sensibility  which  are  alike  predominant 
in  him,  joined  to  a  reserve  and  timidity  existing  to 
a  painful  degree  when  he  is  thrown  among  stran- 
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gers,  but  which  give  plaoe  to  the  most  ingenuous 
candour  and  the  utmost  affectionate  willingness  to 
oonfide  erery  thought  and  feeling  when  with  those 
he  loveSy  mske  me  think  him  little  suited  to  wrestle 
with  the  wotM  where  he  would  find  himself^ 

"Checked  by  the  scoff  of  pride  and  envy's  firown. 
And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar." 

How  Q&en  has  the  character  dn^wn  by  the  poet 
whom  I  quote,  reminded  his  mother  and  me  most 
forably  of  our  child ! 

**  I  also  narrowly  observed  him  in  order  to  de- 
tect from  whence  sprung  the  excessive  ardour  with 
which  he  pursued  the  different  studies  to  which  I 
directed  him,  having  myself  been   his   sole   pre- 
ceptor.     I  decided  that  it  arose   more  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  the  harmony  that 
existed  between  his  spirit  and  those  master-minds 
whose  imperishable  works  formed  his  objects  of 
study,  than  fix)m  the  yearnings  of  emulous  ambi- 
tion.    In  all  these  pursuits^  it  was  rather  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment  than  the  future  hope,  that  incited 
his  indefatigable  efforts.     I  have  now  discovered 
that  an  ardent  thirst  of  fs^me  is  in  his  heart,  but 
seeks  its  gratification  by  other  means. 

''  From  his  very  childhood,  my  son  has  displayed 
a  most  remarkable  passion,  I  may  say  genius,  for 
painting.  The  delight  he  took  in  nature,  and  the 
fidthfulness  of  the  attempts  he  made  to  portray 
her  features,  excited  the  observation  of  every  one 
around  us;  and  such  as  could  assist  him  in  the  culti- 
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vation  of  this  talent,  most  kindly  did  so.  Before 
long  this  passion,  for  in  him  it  is  nothing  less,  be- 
gan to  supersede  all  other  studies.  The  poets  and 
historians  which  I  placed  in  his  hands,  soon  bore 
on  every  blank  leaf  and  margin,  the  illustration  of 
each  lively  image  or  affecting  scene  that  struck  his 
fancy ;  and  I  would  often  reprove  what  neverthe- 
less excited  my  admiration.  Every  page  of  the 
Iliad  in  his  possession  would  corroborate  what  I 
am  saying.  There  we  have  Achilles  in  the  council 
of  heroes,  restrained  from  striking  Agamemnon  by 
the  interference  of  Minerva,  who  places  her  hand 
in  the  hair  of  the  impetuous  warrior  and  draws 
him  back.  We  see  him  again  weeping  bitterly  on 
the  sea-shore,  with  his  beautiful  mother  rising  from 
the  waves  to  console  her  son.  Often  on  his  mo- 
ther's birthday  will  he  present  her  with  portfolios 
enriched  with  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  de- 
signs, which  are  however  but  the  fruits  of  his 
idle  hours. 

"  Among  these,  his  subjects  are  chiefly  selected 
from  Shakspeare,  whom  he  knows  to  be  equally 
their  favourite.  One  of  those,  at  this  moment 
present  to  my  mind,  is  a  design  for  a  frontispiece 
to  the  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  small  sketches,  divided  from 
each  other  by  elegant  wreaths  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental iscrolls,  and  which  united  present  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  play.  The  first  is  the  em- 
Iwkation  of  Valentine ;  the  second  is  the  leave- 
taking  of  Julia  and  Proteus ;  the  two  lower  ones 
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are  Sflvia  returning  to  Valentine  the  verses  she 
liad  engaged  him  to  write,  and  Silvia  in  the  balcony 
reproaching  Proteus,  who  is  attended  by  the  love- 
sick Julia;  while  the  centre  represents  the  final 
scene  in  the  wood,  where  Valentine  proffers  the 
band  of  Silvia  to  his  fiiend,  whose  attention  is  dis- 
tnicted  by  the  fainting  Julia  at  his  side. 

"  Forgive  me  for  dwelling  thus  on  minute  de- 
tails which  to  you  can  possess  little  interest.  That 
sudi  manifestations  of  genius  were  viewed  with 
fend  partiality  by  his  parents,  you  will  easily  believe ; 
and  he  has  found  his  friends  equally  disposed  to 
admire.  Lord  Camville,  who  resides  near  us  and 
is  a  man  of  much  taste  and  knowledge,  has,  by 
opening  to  him  his  extensive  gallery,  afforded  him 
an  unhoped-for  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  study 
of  his  art. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  scarcely  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  when  about  a  year  back  I  offered  to  send 
bim  to  the  university,  he  declined  to  avail  himself 
of  my  proposal,  declaring  that  the  attendant  ex- 
pense would  be  very  ill-advised,  as  he  never  intended 
to  practise  any  profession  that  called  for  such  an 
education  ;  that  he  felt  that  his  sole  vocation  was 
that  of  a  painter,  and  on  no  other  could  he  will- 
ingly enter.  This  avowal  at  first  certainly  caused 
me  some  pain  ;  but  Julian,  not  less  firm  than  he  is 
gentle,  finally  obtained  my  consent  to  make  his 
own  decision.  I  expected  that  his  mother  would 
have  been  even  more  averse  than  myself  to  allow 
a  resolution  to  be  carried  into  effect  which,  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  many,  would  we  knew  be  considered  to 
place  our  son  below  the  station  which  I  had  in- 
jbended  him  to  hold.  But  here  I  found  her  disposed 
to  adopt  Julian's  opinions,  and  to  abide  by  his 
wishes.  He  boldly  asserted  that  he  held  it  to  be 
no  degradation  to  make  those  talents  which  are 
especial  and  unattainable  gifts  of  Heaven,  the  means 
qf  procuring  an  honest  competence.  'And  in 
what  profession,'  he  asked,  '  can  a  subsistence  be 
earned  more  honourably  than  in  that  which  I  have 
chosen  ?  Is  it  not  free  from  the  many  temptations 
to  dishonesty  which  beset  those  considered  to  hold 
a  higher  rank  ?  The  lawyer  may  be  tempted,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  to  uphold  by  specious  reasoning 
the  wrong  against  the  right,  and  to  foster  the  ma- 
lignance  of  human  passions.  The  soldier  may  be 
paid  to  draw  his  sword  in  a  cause  which  his  heart 
abhors ;  and  some  will  intrude  even  into  the 
Church's  holy  sanctuary,  who  seek  only  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes.  I  must  stand  or  fall  by  my  own 
merits,  protected  and  sought  only  by  those  who 
approve  me.' 

"  If  such  be  his  determination,  it  is  time  that 
he  put  it  into  execution ;  and  I  see  plainly  that 
he  passionately  desires  to  fly  to  the  land  of  pain- 
ters, where  they  have  attained  most  excellence, 
earned  most  fame,  been  best  loved,  and  most 
esteemed.  Julian,  who  had  not  displayed  any 
symptoms  of  ambition  before,  looks  to  his  art  with 
an  ardent  desire  for  distinction." 

''And  let  him  earn  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rat- 
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cHffe,  who  had  heard  with  interest  his  fiiend's  nar- 
rative. **  Let  us  assist  him  to  earn  it/'  and 
before  their  conversation  came  to  a  close,  he  pro- 
])06ed  with  equal  generosity  and  delicacy  that  Mr. 
Wilmot  should  immediately  summon  his  son  to 
job  him  in  London,  bringing  with  him  such  spe- 
cimeiis  of  his  powers  as  were  yet  in  being,  which 
be  would  undertake  to  submit  to  competent  judges. 
Mr.  RatcUffe  went  on  to  propose,  that  according 
to  their  advice  his  present  routine  should  be 
marked  out,  and  that  if  a  course  of  study  in  Italy 
were  most  desirable,  it  should  be  afforded  him  at 
bis  expense. 

With  this  liberal  proposal,  after  some  scruples 
of  delicacy,  and  with  the  expression  of  the  warmest 
gratitude,  Mr.  Wilmot  was  induced  to  reply ;  and 
Mcordingly  wrote  to  his  son  to  mform  him  of  it. 
Julian  obeyed  with  alacrity  injunctions  that  pro- 
nused  so. well  for  his  future  career;  it  had  long 
been  his  eager  desire  to  meet  with  an  opening  such 
ss  might  authorize  him  to  entertain  any  rational 
bopes  of  final  success.  The  ardoiu*  of  his  feelings 
on  this  point  vanquished  the  repugnance  which  he 
bad  to  receive  benefits  in  general,  and  his  mother 
i^enunded  him  that  the  friendship  which  existed 
between  his  father  and  the  wealthy  merchant  had 
hitherto  been  supported  by  mutual  services,  and 
that  if  the  balance  of  gratitude  was  now  on  their 
side,  his  well-founded  anticipations  of  success  might 
coahle  him  ere  bug  to  make  that  return  to  his 
generous  patron  which  was  probably  the  one  that 
would  be  most  really  acceptable  to  him. 
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The  reception  which  Julian  met  with  from  Mr« 
Ratcliffe,  the  kindness  and  almost  parental  interest 
which  he  showed  him,  reassured  him  at  once  and 
excited  in  his  affectionate  nature  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  gratitude;  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
father  being  there  to  support  him,  prevented  his 
delicacy  and  his  self-respect  from  receiving,  or 
fancying  that  they  received  any  wound. 

Mr.  Ratdiffe  was  indeed  thoughtfully  consi- 
derate on  every  subject,  however  trifling,  that  could 
affect  the  interest  or  the  feelings  of  his  young  pro^ 
lege.  He  was  singularly  pleased  with  his  whole 
demeanour,  with  his  handsome  and  intelligent 
countenance,  his  unstudied  eloquence  springing 
from  the  heart,  his  ingenuousness  and  simplicity, 
and  the  earnestness  and  yet  manly  dignity  with 
which  he  acknowledged  a  sense  ojf  obligation  to 
his  favours.  He  sought,  not  less  /or  his  own 
satisfaction  than  for  that  of  the  young  artist  and 
his  father,  the  opinions  of  all  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered most  competent  to  advise  him  before  the 
important  decision  was  finally  made ;  and  he  found 
himself  fully  corroborated  in  the  opinion  he  had 
formed,  that  the  passionate  desire  of  the  youthful 
painter  evinced  to  make  the  exercise  of  his  fri- 
vourite  art  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life  was  not 
founded  on  any  false  estimation  of  his  latent 
powers,  but  was  the  voice  of  genius  that  would 
be  heard,  and  an  indication  of  the  existence  of 
those  powers  which  are  the  gifl  of  heaven,  not  the 
acquisition  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  sons 
of  men. 
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After  Julian  had  spent  a  few  weeks  beneath  his 
Twfy  and  afforded  him  the  fullest  satis&ction,  both 
as  the  son  of  his  friend  and  with  r^ard  to  a  hope 
of  future  success,  Mr.  Ratdiffe  most  liberally  pro- 
Tided  bim  with  the  means  of  spending  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  Italy,  aud  in  order  to  forward  his 
interests  in  every  way  in  his  power,  he  gave  him 
letters  to  his  daughter  in  which  he  strongly  re- 
commended him  to  Lord  Sylvester,  whose  gene- 
rous disposition  and  cultivated  taste  would,  he 
thought,  render  him  able  and  willing  to  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  young  painter,  as  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  world  as  he  was  at  present  in  his  art. 

Julian  returned  with  his  father  to  his  home  to 
bid  his  mother  farewell,  and  with  a  truly  grateful 
heart,  took  leave  of  his  patron. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Le  nom  seul  de  Rome  est  magique  pour  le  vojrageur 
qui  arrive  dans  son  enceinte  !  Etre  k  Rome  panut  une  sorte 
d'honneur,  un  des  nobles  ^v^emens,  un  des  fiiturs  et 
grands  souvenirs  de  notre  vie. 

Si  Rome  est  le  premier  but  du  voyageur  en  Italie,  St. 
Pierre  est  la  premie  merveille  qu*il  recherche,  et  que  ses 
yeux  contemplent. 

VALEBT. 

"  We  are  in  Rome !"  exclaimed  Mercedes. 
"  What  joy !  Dear  Lady  Sylvester,  do  not  you 
feel  happy,  happier  than  you  ever  felt  before? 
Do  not  you  say  with  the  poet — 

*'  I  am  in  Rome !     I  cry 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?     What  has  befiall'n  me  ? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies : 
Thou  art  in  Rome  !  A  thousand  busy  thoughts 
Rush  on  my  mind !     A  thousand  images ; 
And  I  spring  up,  as  girt  to  run  a  race." 

Lord  Sylvester  smiled  at  her  ecstasy — he  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  he  had  been 
reading,  as  if  in  search  of  some  particular  passage, 
and  when  he  found  it,  he  pointed  out  the  page  to 
Mercedes,  and  bid  her  read  it : — 

''  Chiunque  abbia  alquanto  gustato  le  delizie 
dell'  antica  erudizione  mi  fark  testimonianza  quai 
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pal^ti  sente  il  cuore,  allorch^  scendendo  Y  Appen-* 
nino  la  via  dedina  alia  celebrata  citt^.  Le  pupille 
soQo  intente  a  scoprire  la  sommit^  dei  sette  colli ; 
il  petto  brama  lanciarsi  tra  preziosi  tnonumenti ; 
ogni  pietra  di  antico  edifizio  per  la  via  e  materia 
di  dotte  coQgiutture  e  d'  immagini  deliziose.'*'*^ 

"How  true!"  said  Mercedes,  as  she  ended; 
'^  but  stin,  though  this  passage  describes  my  feel- 
ings so  exactly,  the  cause  that  it  assigns  for  them 
is  more  peculiarly  felt  by  you.  Perhaps  my  chief 
associations  and  desires  are  rather  attached  neither 
to  ancient  nor  yet  to  modem  Italy,  but  to  Italy  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  the  Italy  of  the  poets  and 
the  pamters  that  I  love  with  an  almost  personal 
affection.  The  Italy  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  and  now  that  I  know  them,  many  other 
names  are  become  dear  to  me  that  never  reached 
my  ears  before  I  came  here ;  those,  for  instance,  of 
Masaccio,  of  Cimabue,  of  Pinturiccio,  of  Perugino,  of 
Garofolo,  and  others  too  many  to  enumerate ;  while 
the  very  air  of  Italy  inspires  me  with  more  vivid 
reminiscences  of  Dante,  of  Petrarca,  of  Ariosto,  and 
I  long  to  see  where  Tasso  died,  and  read  his  name 
on  \na  humble  grave-stone  with  deeper  feelings 
nf  tenderness  and  veneration  than,  I  think,  the 
stately  monument  of  later  days  that  honours  Santa 
Croce  can  awake." 

"Well,"  replied  Lord  Sylvester,  "you  must 
banish  for  a  while  these  charming  reveries,  but 
only  m  order  to  realize  them.     Are  you  *  calm 

*  Veni. 
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enough  to  fix  on  any  single  object  that  you  desire 
to  see?" 

"  Oh  yes  !"  exclaimed  Mercedes  eagerly ;  then 
pausing,  she  more  thoughtfully  continued :  ^'  St. 
Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  that  grand  monument  of 
Rome  itself !" 

"  A  thousand  images"  did  indeed  rush  into  her 
mind,  and  she  was  lost  among  them. 

"  Let  us  go  to  St.  Peter's,"  said  Lady  Sylvester. 

Arundel,  who  was  with  them,  did  not  offer  to 
accompany  them ;  but  after  a  short  silence,  he  said 
with  an  air  which  was  not  quite  so  unembarrassed 
as  it  was  designed  to  be : 

"I  will  not  undertake  to  be  your  cicerone, 
mother.  Sylvester,  who  has  been  here  before 
will  do  all  that  better ;  much  more  to  your  satis- 
faction and  to  Miss  Racliffe's.  You  see  how  my 
modesty  and  anxiety  for  your  true  interests  lead 
me  to  make  a  great  sacrifice.  I,  however,  must 
also  be  employed  in  your  service,  though  in  a 
different  way.  I  will  get  you  a  carriage  and  horses 
if  you  please ;  I  am  admirably  qualified  to  select 
them;  and  before  we  meet  at  dinner,  I  will  be 
en  ^tat  to  tell  you  every  one  who  is  in  Rome; 
every  thing  that  is  likely  to  happen  during  the 
ensuing  week;  your  names  shall  be  properly  in- 
scribed in  Monaldini's  book,  and  to-morrow  every 
acquaintance  that  you  have  here  shall  be  made  aware 
of  the  momentous  fact  of  your  arrival." 

Mercedes  was  far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  idea 
that  a  few  short  hours  would  place  her  within  St. 
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Peter's  to  listen  to  the  whole  of  Arundel's  speech ; 
she  was  rather  astonished  that  he  should  willingly 
defer  so  great  a  pleasure,  but  too  much  occupied 
in  the  anticipation  of  it,  to  perceive  all  the  an- 
noyance which  his  mother  felt,  or  to  share  greatly 
in  it  h^^lf. 

Mercedes  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage 
determined  to  reserve  all  her  emotions  that  day 
for  St  Peter's.  Her  companions  seemed  by  their 
mere  presence  to  disturb  her;  she  resolutely 
maintained  silence,  and  refused  to  allow  her  at- 
tention to  be  attracted  by  any  of  the  new  and 
passing  objects  aroimd  her. 

As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  on  the  Bridge 
of  St  Angelo,  she  leaned  forward  at  Lord  Syl- 
vester's instigation,  to   catch  perhaps   the   most 
exoeDent  view  of  the  majestic  dome  that  is  to  be 
had  within  the  city.     She  gazed  silently  on  the 
gracefully  swelling  outline,  relieved  by  the  deep  and 
doudless  blue  sky,  and  felt  her  expectations  rising 
even  to  a  painful  degree.     The  moment  that  they 
entered  the  Piazza,  she  started  up  in  the  carriage, 
•ager  to   behold  the  first  revealed  view   of  the 
i9ade;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  perceived  it,  she 
timed  to  Lord  Sylvester  with  a  blank  look  of 
isappointment. 

"Ah!"  she   exclaimed,   "where   is   the   dome 

at  looked  so  sublime  a  few  minutes  ago  ?      Now 

'■  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  it.     That  ugly  pile," 

she  said,  pointing  to  the  Vatican,  "  looks  as  if  it 

had  overbearingly  crushed  it !" 
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"True,"  replied  Lord  Sylvester;  "your  dissa- 
tisfaction is  very  just.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
*Ze  premier  temple  de  VEurope  se  trouve  avoir 
le  caractere  trivial  cPun  hdtimeat  dC habitation.* 
But  look  now  on  this  beautiful  colonnade;  these 
fountains  that  play  so  gracefully ;  that  obelisk 
that  aspires  to  heaven !  You  must  acknowledge 
that  it  is,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  '  the  finest 
inclosure  to  the  Piazza  that  could  be  imagined, 
and  also  a  most  fortunate  screen  to  the  ignoble 
objects  that  surround  it.  How  many  noble  build- 
ings stand  in  need  of  such  a  screen  1  See  how 
vast  is  the  area  inclosed  by  these  encircling  arms  ! 
and  how  admirable  the  proportions  of  the  colon- 
nade itself!" 

Lady  Sylvester  and  Mercedes  participated  in  his 
just  admiration ;  but  the  latter  was  too  anxious  to 
behold  the  interior  to  bestow  her  full  attention  on 
that  which  was  without  She  sprang  from  the 
carriage,  and  ran  up  the  broad  stone  steps ;  she  was 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  vestibule  which 
she  now  entered,  and  as  Lord  Sylvester  raised  the 
heavy  curtain  that  impeded  her  entrance,  she  passed 
beneath  it,  and  stood  within  the  august  temple. 

"  How  proud  a  fiabric  to  devotion  given  !'* 

When  she  thus  first  entered  St.  Peter's,  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  its  surpassing 
grandeur ;  oppressed  by,  and  lost  in  a  vague  per- 
ception of  its  vastness.  How  ardent  a  wish  she 
felt  to  be  there  alone,  at  least  undistiu-bed  and  un- 
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wtaimcrf  by  the  presence  of  companions,  in  order 
to  ODntempIate  it  in  silence.  She  felt  a  desire  to 
ainde  there  to  gaze  on  its  awfnl  majesty  from  sun- 
lit to  sunset,  to  watch  evety  changing  effect, 
£tMD  the  brightening  of  day  to  the  shadows  of  even- 
hg  and  the  gloom  of  night !  She  regarded  it  as 
tile  most  sublime  temple  that  man  could  hope  to 
hme ;  and  she  could  have  wept  to  think  that  we 
Ittve  been  forced  to  turn  away  from  the  ancient 
Churdi,  its  mistress,  because,  blind  and  deaf,  cor- 
rupted and  bigoted,  she  refused  to  "  wash  and  be 
dean,"  when  the  accumulated  errors  of  ages  were 
plainly  proved,  and  held  up  before  her  eyes. 

Lord  Sylvester  left  her  for  a  time  to  herself, 
but  he  could  not  long  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
inquiring  into  her  sentiments,  and  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  glorious  spectacle  before  her.     It 
Was  not,   however,   possible  for  her   to  express, 
scarcely   to   define   her  feelings   so   immediately. 
They  seemed  like  a  weight  on  her  mind ;  she  felt 
crashed  and  yet  exalted  by  the  immensity  of  what 
Ae  beheld.     She  afterwards  remarked  how  truly 
these  words  of  a  well-known  author  described  what 
her  own  sensations  had  been  on  her  first  visit  to 
St,  Peters: — "The  cupola  is  glorious,  viewed  in 
its  design,  its  altitude,  and  its  decoration ;  it  en- 
chants the  eye,  it  satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the 
soul !  The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that  is  harsh 
or  colossal,  and  to  leave  us  nothing  but  the  sub- 
lime to  feast  on — a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius 
c{  the  immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible  only 
on  the  spot.'' 
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Lady  Sylvester,  however,  wearied  of  the  indul- 
gence of  these  almost  speechless  raptures,  pro- 
posed to  take  a  regular  survey  of  the  church,  and 
they  then  remarked  that  the  side  aisles  appeared 
very  insignificant  compared  with  the  middle  one ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  they  almost  looked  on  them  as 
passages  to  the  different  chapels. 

"  Show  me  the  tomb  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts," 
said  Mercedes,  as  their  conductor  led  them  on,  and 
they  stopped  before  a  monument  hewn  from  the 
purest,  the  most  colourless  marble.  A  weeping 
angel  guarded  the  tomb  on  either  side ;  they  hung 
their  graceful  heads,  hopelessly  dejected.  Were 
these  the  guardian  angels  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  watch  over  the  fortimes  of  that  princely 
family  as  long  as  a  single  scion  of  its  race  remained 
on  earth  ?  If  so,  how  many  hours  of  anguish  had 
they  witnessed;  of  woes  that  they  might  not 
relieve,  and  tears  that  they  were  not  commissioned 
to  dry !  *Had  they  hovered  over  the  repentant 
Mary  in  her  lonely  prison,  and  rejoiced  over 
every  remorseful  sigh  that  she  heaved?  Had 
they  seen  her  lovely  head  upon  the  block,  and 
borne  her  released  soul  on  their  wings  to  hea- 
ven? Had  they  conducted  the  children  of  the 
saintly  Charles  to  his  bosom  for  the  last  time? 
And  had  they  hidden  their  faces  in  shame  and 
sorrow  at  the  guilt  of  succeeding  generations,  or 
with  downcast  eyes  and  burning  blushes  of  indig- 
nation on  their  brow,  watched,  without  attempting 
to  avert,  the  avenging  bolt  of  heaven  ?*  And  now, 
when  justice  was  satisfied,  were  they  there  to  shed 
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tears  of  pity^  unmixed  with  any  sterner  feeling  ? 
Tldr  extinguished  torches,  and  those  closed  doors 
tdd  that  hope  was  expelled.  No  mighty  efforts 
could  bring  back  past  grandeiu* ;  there  was  no 
strong  arm  to  be  raised  for  victory ; — ^for  the  Stuarts* 
time  was  at  an  end  1 

Sudi  were  the  thoughts  awakened  in  Mercedes' 
mmd  as  she  gazed  on  this  most  affecting  tribute 
to  a  Men  race.  But  she  did  not  give  them  utter- 
ance; tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes,  and 
at  last  she  turned  mournfully  away,  for  her  com- 
panions were  in  haste  to  proceed.  They  soon 
afterwards  crossed  the  church  to  view  that  which, 
as  a  monument,  is  perhaps  Canova's  capo  d^opera^ 
the  Rezzonico  tomb.  The  superb  representation 
of  the  most  superb  animal  of  the  creation ;  the 
fervent  piety  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
kneeling  pontiff,  and  denoted  by  the  unaffected 
humility  of  his  posture  ;  the  touching  grace  of  the 
recombent  angd;  all  excite  the  warmest  admira- 
tion. The  sublime  fails  only  where  it  should  come 
forth  in  greatest  majesty — ^in  the  figure  of  trium- 
phant religion. 

Mattes  was  charmed  beyond  expression  by 
the  languid  grace  and  pathetic  loveliness  of  the 
recfinmg  figure  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  As  they 
walked  away,  she  said  to  Lord  Sylvester : 

**  That  figure  reminds  me  so  strongly  of  a  little 
German  fable  that  I  once  read,  and  which  perhaps 
Canova  had  read  also.  It  represents  the  Angel  of 
Death  in  company  with  all  the  ministering  spirits 
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who  are  supposed  to  go  to  and  fro  upon  the  eartl 
He  is  lamenting  that  the  melancholy  office  whic 
is  intrusted  to  him,  renders  him  an  object  of  hatre 
instead  of  love,  among  men;  while,  neverthelefli 
he  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  blessing  the 
receive.  Think  of  the  horrible  and  ghastly  repn 
sentation  of  him  as  the  King  of  Terrors,  thi 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  and  of  th 
lovely  and,  I  hope,  far  more  true  personification  • 
him  that  we  have  just  seen.  Is  it  not  the  sam 
thought  embodied  ?" 

They  did  not  in  one  visit  exhaust  nor  ev^ 
glance  over  the  innumerable  treasures  of  St.  Petec 
nor  do  I  intend  to  eniunerate  them.  I  would  oi= 
wish,  in  these  pages,  to  mention  some  of  thc= 
matchless  works  that  Rome  contains,  inconceival 
to  all  who  have  not  viewed  them,  and  even  tha 
not  to  be  conceived  aright  in  the  true  amount 
their  grandeur  and  beauty  by  any  who  are  ungifli 
with  "  that  secret  harmonious  spirit,"  that  is  neo« 
sary  to  form  an  alliance  between  "  the  reader  on 
book,  the  spectator  of  a  statue,"  and  him  who  p:3 
duced  it.  This  I  do,  not  with  the  presumptuc: 
idea  that  I  can  pay  a  tribute  worthy  of  them,  b: 
with  the  hope  that  by  describing  the  sensaticr 
which  they  excited  in  the  persons  to  whom  tJ 
tale  relates,  I  may  make  known  their  charact^ 
their  tastes,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  in  a  way  tir 
shall  invest  their  future  fortunes  with  some  inters 
in  the  eyes  of  my  readers,  if  any  such  thare  shall  h 

On  the  present  subject,  suffice  it  now  to  sai! 
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tiiat  our  party  quitted  it  with  a  ready  concurrence 
in  the  soitiment  of  the  traveller^  who  says  that 
coe  of  the  chief  causes  of  regret  in  departing  from 
Home,  arises  from  the  thought  of  never  again 
entering  St  Peter's. 

On  their  return  home,  Lady  Sylvester  went  in 
seardi  of  her  son.  She  found  him  alone  stretched 
CD  a  sofa,  and  closing  the  door  behind  her,  she 
advanced  with  a  step  and  a  look  that  seemed  to 
alarm  him,  for  he  started  up  as  she  drew  near, 
^dressing  him  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  anger, 
she  said: 

"*  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  not  perfectly  aware 
of  the  reason  why  you  would  not  accompany  us 
to-day.  You  were  seeking  apartments  for  the 
-Annesly  Marchmonts." 

**  Wdl,  dear  mother,"  said  Arundel,  attempting 
fo  laugh  away  her  displeasure,  "  you  would  not 
^ve  me  backward  in  serving  a  fiiend  ?" 

Without  regarding  his  idle  words.  Lady  Syl- 
vester continued,  with  a  fierceness  very  unlike  the 
^  becoming  graciousness  of  manner  for  which 
^  was  remarkable  in  those  more  guarded  hours, 
^hen  *^  caution  watched  beside  the  lips  of  fraud  :" 
^  Have  you  dared  to  resolve  to  fioistrate  my  plans  ?" 
"  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  intention," 
'^^plied  Arundel,  with  a  coolness  that  was  meant  to 
<)[^e  his  mother  feel  that  her  violence  was  ridicu- 
Vhis.     She  looked  at  him  with  doubt  and  incre- 
^iulity ;  after  a  moment's  silence,  she  added : 

"See  that  you  abide  by  those  words,"  and 
^vulked  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy. 

When  his  young  heart  first  yearned  for  sympathy. 

COLBRIDGX. 

Sweetness,  truth  and  every  grace. 
That  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach. 
And  read  distinctly  on  her  face. 

WALLER. 

"  Dear  Lady  Sylvester,"  said  Mercedes,  as  she 
finished  reading  to  her  the  letter  from  her  father 
which  the  painter,  Wilmot,  had  left  at  her  door ; 
"  we  must  not  neglect  this  protege  of  my  father's. 
What  can  we  do  for  him?  Let  me  send  him 
a  card  for  your  Friday  evenings." 

"  By  all  means,  my  love,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  And  when  we  go  out  to-day,  why  should  we 
not  visit  his  studio  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear ;  but  Sylvester 
cannot  come  with  us  to-day,"  replied  Lady  Syl- 
vester. 

Nevertheless,  Mercedes,  who  had  been  greatly 
touched  by  her  father's  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
minded her  of  all  that  this  young  man's  mother 
had  done  for  them,  and  the  strict  friendship  that 
had  so  long  existed  between  him  and  his  fether, 
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id  not  neglect  to  direct  the  servant  to  go  to  the 

ftkzzetto  ,  in  which  Wilmot  had  taken  up 

bis  abode.  On  inquiring  whether  an  English 
painter  resided  there,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
qncious  building,  the  porter  assured  them,  with  an 
expressive  shrug,  that  it  was  ^*in  cielo"  and  it 
would  cost  them  much  pains  to  attain  to  it  Mer- 
cedes however  was  not  easily  to  be  discouraged 
wbeo  her  heart  was  set  on  any  object,  and  spring- 
ing lightly  from  the  carriage,  she  ran  up  the  long 
ffights  of  stone  stairs  with  a  rapidity  which  left  Lady 
Sylvester  &r  behind.  At  length  she  appeared  to 
have  reached  the  very  top,  and  stopping  at  a  door 
she  paused,  and  looking  round  perceived  that  she 
had  outstripped  the  breathless  laccM  who  toiled 
after  her  in  vain.  Hearing  his  step  behind  her, 
she  raised  her  hand  and  knocked  at  the  door  for 
admission*  It  was  almost  instantly  unclosed,  and 
it  was  the  painter  himself  that  opened  it.  She 
drew  back  abashed,  for  she  saw  him  start  appa- 
icntly  with  surprise,  and  asked,  not  vdthout  blushes 
nantling  on  her  cheek,  if  Mr.  Wilmot  was  there. 

"  I  am  he,"  replied  the  young  artist. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mercedes,  "  am  Miss  RatcliflFe." 

Scarcely  was  this  little  explanation  completed 
when  Lady  Sylvester  reached  them,  and  they  en- 
tered together  into  the  painter's  studio.  On  the 
Wdlk  around  were  fastened  innumerable  sketches 
and  designs :  Roman  women,  with  their  pale, 
P'^  feces ;  fierce-looking  men,  that  might  have 
^^^^  heroes,  and  were  only  brigands ;  merry,  play- 
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ful  children  with  the  warm  complexions  of  the 
south,  and  laughing  eyes  that  boded  uncontrol- 
lable mischief.  There  seemed  to  Mercedes  to  be 
in  every  thing  that  came  from  the  young  paint^'s 
hand  a  deep  feeling  and  sentiment,  that  unparted 
intact  to  the  merest  sketch,  and  his  countenance 
lieamed  with  satisfaction  as  he  saw  how  his  mean* 
ing  was  always  understood  and  appreciated  by  her. 
At  last,  they  approached  the  easel  from  which 
he  had  risen.  He  would  have  removed  the  paint- 
ing which  was  upon  it,  saying : 

"  It  is  only  a  trifling  thought  that  just  occurred  to 
me,  and  which  I  may  execute  in  some  day  to  come.'' 

"  Oh,  leave  it !"  exclaimed  Mercedes ;  "  perhaps 
if  we  see  it  now,  we  may  offer  some  valuable  sug- 
gestion," and  she  drew  near  with  a  smile. 

^*  It  is  from  the  opening  of  the  first  book  of 
Dante,"  said  Julian  in  explanation.  "  Do  you  re- 
member the  supplication  of  Beatrice  to  Yiigil  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  her  lover  ?  After  aU  she 
has  said,  as  she  departs,  she  feels  as  if  she  had  not 
yet  been  earnest  enough,  and  she  turns  back  her 
head  to  cast  on  him  one  more  look  of  the  utmost 
entreaty.  The  shadowy  form  of  Virgil,"  he  con- 
tinued, '^  is  not  meant  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
interest ;  but  this  idea  of  Beatrice  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  tell  my  conception  of  her,  both  as  to 
beauty  and  expression ;"  and  taking  up  his  pencil 
as  he  spoke,  he  effaced  in  a  moment  a  face  which, 
for  pathos  and  loveliness,  had  spoken  to  the  heart 
of  Mercedes. 

'*  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  indignant 
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regret,  ''what  have  you  done?  Rather  than 
destroy  what  had  so  much  beauty,  you  might  have 
given  it  to  those  who  would  have  valued  it ;''  and 
sbe  looked  up  reproachfully,  but  Julian  only  smiled, 
and  laid  down  the  brush  with  which  he  had  perpe« 
trated  the  offence. 

The  ladies  now  prepared  to  depart,  but  not 
wittumt  Mercedes  reminding  Lady  Sylvester  of 
the  invitation  whidi  she  had  asked  for  Wilmot. 
The  young  painter  bowed  gratefully.  He  had, 
indeed,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome  formed  a  plan  of 
the  most  entire  seclusion  and  strictest  devotion  to 
his  studies ;  but  now,  he  no  sooner  heard  these 
words  from.  Lady  Sylvester*s  lips,  than  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  on  which  he  might  avail  him- 
self of  the  privilege  they  conferred,  with  the  utmost 
eagerness. 

Though  they  desired  to  cause  him  no  farther  in- 
terruption, he  attended  them  to  their  carriage,  and 
remounted  the  stairs  slowly  and  pensively.  As  he 
re-entered  his  now  solitary  chamber,  it  seemed  to 
Wm  as  if  the  light  of  heaven  had  suddenly  been 
excluded  from  it,  and  all  was  immersed  in  profound 
^oom.  He  approached  his  easel  thoughtfully,  and 
seating  himself  at  it,  took  up  the  sketch  of  Beatrice; 
^^  continued  to  work  apparently  entirely  engrossed 
iQ  his  laboxu*.  He  did  not  move  till  the  shades  of 
evening  closed  around  him ;  and  then  rising  slowly, 
and  moving  to  a  distance,  siureying  his  work  as 
^^  retreated,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh  of  dissatis- 
fection: 
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"  Oh  !  how  unworthy  a  representation  of  so 
much  beauty  !'* 

Repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  evening  would 
he  start  up,  and  throwing  aside  the  book  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  read,  he  would  return  to 
gaze  on  his  painting,  surveying  it  in  every  possible 
light,  now  closely  scrutinizing  it,  and  then  regarding 
it  from  a  distance,  and  always  quitting  it  with  an 
air  of  discontent.  Finally,  he  carried  it  with  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  where  it 
could  not  foil  to  be  the  first  thing  to  greet  his  eye 
in  the  morning,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  queOa  parte  dov*  Amor  mi  sprona ! — 
Sol  una  donna  veggio,  e  '1  auo  bel  viso ! 

FBTRABCA. 

Julian  looked  forward  to  the  day  on  which  he 
^'^  to  see  Mercedes  again  with  anxiety ;  but  as 
Qeariy  a  week  must  elapse  before  it  could  arrive,  he 
^  forced,  however  unwillingly,  to  possess  his 
inind  with  patience.  Neglecting  his  usual  studies, 
he  wandered  to  every  place  where  he  thought  he 
^  likely  to  see  her,  but  without  success ;  and 
returned  daily  more  dejected,  and  dissatisfied  with 
Wniself  for  the  folly  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

Mercedes,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  forgotten 
him.  So  much  had  she  been  delighted  by  the 
productions  of  his  genius,  that,  on  her  return 
home,  she  had  mentioned  them  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic terms  of  praise  to  Lord  Sylvester,  hop- 
Uig  to  do  an  important  service  to  the  young  painter 
hy  inducing  him  to  visit  him  himself;  for  she 
knew  that  this  nobleman's  love  of  the  fine  arts  in- 
^ed  him  to  be  a  liberal  patron ;  and  his  highly 
<^tivated  taste  qualified  him  to  be  a  judicious 
cncourager  of  talent  wherever  he  discovered  it. 

In  compliance  with  the  earnest  requests  of 
*fercedes,  Lord    Sylvester  accordingly  called  one 
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morning  on  'V^mot,  who  on  his  return,  for  he 
was  now  usually  absent,  found  his  card.  The  first 
thought  that  occurred  to  him  was  an  apprehension 
that  Lord  Sylvester  might  perhaps  have  been  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  and  Mercedes ;  and  he 
flew  down  stairs  to  ascertain  fi^m  the  porter 
whether  there  was  truth  in  this  idea.  The  man 
however  assured  him  that  no  one  had  inquired  for 
him  that  day  (for  Julian  was  at  present  unknown 
and  unsought)  except  the  Milor  Inglese  whose 
card  he  had  delivered.  Relieved  from  his  fears, 
and  yet  rather  disappointed  on  finding  them 
groundless,  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  anxiety  awakened  by  Lord 
Sylvester's  visit.  Julian  speedily  came  to  a  deci-r 
sion  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  affection  of  the 
son  was  the  link  that  united  Lady  Sylvester  and 
Mercedes.  Was  it  possible  that  any  one  could 
dweU  with  her,  be  constantly  beside  her,  exposed  to 
the  fascination  of  her  beauty,  and  still  more  power- 
ful influence  of  her  voice  and  manner,  growing 
every  day  better  acquainted  with  the  charms  of 
''  the  soul  that  looked  fi'om  such  a  &oe,"  and  remain 
indifferent  ?  Could  he  hope  or  believe  that  to  be 
possible  ?  From  that  day  he  set  down  Lord 
Sylvester  as  the  favoured,  probably  the  accepted 
lover  of  Miss  Ratdiffe ;  for  if  she  did  not  favour 
him,  would  he  have  been  there  ? 

This  conclusion,  in  spite  of  self-reproof,  did  not 
dispose  his  mind  favourably  towards  Lord  Sylvester. 

Lord  Sylvester,  however,  little  aware  of  the  dis- 
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tarfaanoe  he  had  occasioned  the  object  of  his  in- 
tended kindness  returned  again  the  following  day, 
and  met  Wifanot  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  about 
to  quit  it,  who  could  do  no  less  than  offer  to  return 
with  him.  Lord  Sylvester  had  a  real  desire  to  serve 
him  in  order  to  oblige  Mr.  Ratdiffe  whose  proUy^ 
he  tmdeistood  him  to  be,  and  also  feeling  pleased 
and  int»«ted  by  the  fine  inteUectual  countenance 
of  the  youthful  painter,  readily  accepted  his  offer. 

Julian,  iix  his  part,  would  gladly  have  heard 
it  refbsed;  he  was  as  yet  little  habituated  to 
the  display  of  his  worics  with  a  hope  of  profit ; 
ind  tlus  alone  threw  a  kind  of  proud  humility 
into  his  manner,  while  an  additional  embarrass- 
ment was  imparted  to  it  by  the  thoughts  which 
he  had  allowed  to  fill  his  mind.  Such,  how- 
em*,  was  the  refinement  of  good  breeding,  the 
ddicacy  of  perception,  and  the  liberality  of  senti- 
ment that  always  pervaded  everjr  word  and  action 
of  Lord  Sylvester,  however  trifling,  that  it  was  im- 
pottible  that  Julian  should  remain  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  his  manner.  He  found  himself  ere 
long  engaged  with  him  in  a  conversation  full  of 
inttrest ;  and  when  they  parted,  it  was  not  without 
nuitoal  expressions  of  interest  and  gratitude. 

The  following  evening  Julian  went  to  Lady 
Sylvester's  soiree.  Lnpatience  led  him  there  at 
in  early  hoxu- ;  yet  he  found  the  room  crowded 
dready  with  guests  of  all  nations.  Lady  Syl- 
^^ester  was  very  much  pronie  by  the  fashionable 
world  in  Rome  at  that  time. 

Few  of  the  annual  festivities  of  the  brief  period 
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there  allotted  to  amusement  had  commenced ;  hers 
was  one  of  the  few  salons  yet  open,  and  consequently 
all  idl^^  eagerly  flocked  to  it  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to 
reconnoitre  and  to  speculate  on  the  future  prospects 
of  the  season.  The  assemblage  there  that  night 
might  have  ajBFbrded  ample  scope  for  observation  and 
amusement  to  any  one  who  came  with  a  less  de- 
finite object  than  Julian.  It  was  not  unhonoured 
by  the  presence  of  a  cardinal,  nor  ungraced  by  that 
of  a  fair  ambassadress ;  it  was  attended  by  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  the  inferior  satellites  of  church  and 
state,  such  as  young  charges  6! affaires  to  whose 
empty  brains  no  one  would  have  been  sufficiently 
imprudent  to  commit  any  charge,  save  that  of 
public  ajBfairs ;  private  secretaries  of  a  rusty,  mys- 
terious, and  inky  appearance  ;  and  Monsignm. 
Here  was  one  looking  so  handsome,  so  interesting, 
so  dignified,  and  so  worthy  to  employ  the  pencil 
of  a  Titian  to  portray  the  mild  benevolence  of  his 
full  dark  eye,  the  bland  sweetness  of  his  smile,  the 
noble  expanse  of  forehead,  and  the  raven  curls 
that  fell  gracefully  around  it ;  how  suitable  i^ipears 
his  xmpretending  dress  of  black,  with  the  floating 
length  of  silk  that  falls  from  his  shoulders  almost 
to  his  feet,  and  warns  you  of  his  approach  by  its 
gentle  rustling.  There  you  beheld  another,  whose 
whole  demeanour  is  full  of  subtlety  and  meanness : 
how  stealthy  are  all  his  movements,  how  insidious 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  1  A  third  betrays,  by  the  portly  dimensions  of 
his  person,  and  the  gross  denseness  of  his  faculties, 
his  system  of  self-indulgence  and  uninterrupted 
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habits  of  indolence.  Here  too  were  sad  and  si- 
lent Italians  who  might  have  verified  the  assertions 
ofNiebuhr,  founded  on  observations  made  while 
he  lived  among  them : — **  The  Italians  are  walking 
dead  men :  intellect  and  knowledge,  any  idea  which 
makes  the  heart  throb,  all  generous  activity,  is  ba^ 
nished  fiiom  among  them ;  all  hope,  all  aspiration, 
an  effort,  even  all  cheerfulness,  for  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  cheerless  nation.  They  make  a  resi- 
dent hoe  quite  sad ;  no  improvement  is  possible, 
so  pofound  is  their  degradation ;  total  prostration 
without  pain,  and  without  the  desire  of  any- 
thing better.  There  is  no  possibility  of  making 
any  association  of  community  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ing with  them.  There  is  no  object  of  knowledge. 
Of  of  business  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse." 

But  there  were  also  many  of  their  countrymen, 
(fortunately  not  belonging  to  the  haute  noblesse, 
for  then  their  every  faculty  would  have  been  numb- 
d  and  paralysed),  who  were  poets,  antiquarians, 
pabters,  musicians ;  who  proved  that  the  society 
of  Romans  can  still  furnish  wit,  intelligence,  learn- 
ing, and  talent,  and  every  quaUty  that  can  impart 
*«C  «id  bta«.  U,  coovemdoa.  Among 
ttesc  were  intermingled  heavy  Belgians,  well- 
infomied  agreeable  Germans,  lively  Frenchmen,  and 
of  course  all  the  English  in  Rome  to  whom  Lady 
Sylvester  chose  to  accord  invitations. 

But  for  all  that  was  around  him,  Julian  had 
neither  eyes  nor  ears,  so  anxious  was  he  to  discover 
Mercedes.      She  was  not  beside  Lady  Sylvester, 
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who    received  him  gradotisly  when  he  entered; 
and  he  advanoed  with  difficulty  into  an  inner  room 
in  the  belief  that  she  must  be  there ;  nor  was  he 
disappointed,   for  he   immediately  peroeived   her 
seated  on  a  couch  beside  which  Lord  Sylvester 
was   standing.      The  bitterness  with   which   he 
viewed  this  sight,  caused  him  at  first  to  turn  away; 
but  he  quickly  directed  his  gaze  again  to  the  object 
that  so  fascinated  him ;  and  then  he  perceived  that 
there  was  beside  her  one  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  many  years  younger  than  Lord  Sylvester,  and 
very  much  hapdsomer,  on  whom  her  attention  was 
chiefly  bestowed,  and  who  addressed  himself  soldiy 
to  her  while    Lord  Sylvester  seemed  to  observe 
them  closely,  but  stood  aloof  in  silence.     The  mild 
expression  of  Mercedes'  face,  ^  so  bland  and  beau- 
tifiid,'  which  it  had  worn  when  first  he  beheld  her, 
was  changed  as  she  listened  to  her  companion  to 
one  of  brilliant  animation ;  the  colour  had  mounted 
on  her  cheek  which  was  dimpled  with  smiles ;  the 
ringlets  of   her  dark*brown   hair  contrasted  well 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  throat  and  neck 
on  which  they  fell. 

Julian,  though  not  near  enough  to  h^  to  catch  the 
accents  of  that  voice,  to  him  'musical  as  is  Apollo's 
lyre,'  yet  watched  her  moving  lips,  and  strove  to 
read  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  uttered  in  the 
changing  expressions  of  her  eloquent  coimtenance. 

So  unconcerned  herself,  and  he  so  much ! 
What  art  is  this,  that  with  so  little  pains, 
IVansports  him  thus,  and  o'er  his  spirit  reigns  ? 
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Tim  employed,  he  was  almost  unconscious 
where  he  was,  when,  casting  an  envious  glance  on 
him  whom  she  addressed,  he  found  that  he  had 
attracted  his  notice,  which  was  expressed  by  a 
haug^  stare.  Julian  turned  aside  in  involuntary 
embanrassment,  and  moved  to  a  distance. 

"  Surely,"  said  Miss  Ratdiffe  looking  after  him, 
''that  is  Mr.  Wilmot  I  hope  he  knows  some  of 
these  people,"  she  added  to  Iiord  Sylvester,  who, 
(m  ttds  remark,  quitted  his  post  and  went  to 
seek  him. 

Julian  at  first  felt  an  inclination  at  once  to  leave 
the  room,  and  return  to  his  own  solitary  chamber ; 
but  as  he  moved  on,  lus  progress  was  perpetually 
arrested  by  those  he  encountered;  and  feeling  a 
baud  placed  on  his  shoulder,  he  turned,  and  per- 
ceived Lord  Sylvester. 

^  Whither  so  fast,  my  good  firiend  ?"  he  said, 
kindly ;  "  you  are  not  tired  of  us  yet  surely.  Are 
you  become  so  devoted  a  student  as  to  refuse  to 
spare  any  time  to  relaxation  ?  That  is  not  wise ; 
it  was  not  so  with  painters  of  yore.  If  you  live 
in  sditude,  you  will  make  ^wit  with  musing 
weak,  heart  sick  with  thought.'  It  is  in  society 
that  you  will  meet  with  such  materials  for  improve- 
ment as  are  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  a  face  like 
that 

L'occasion  est  belle  ;  il  nous  la  fieiut  cb^iir.'* 

Julian  started,  for  he  thought  this  allusion 
must  be  made  to  Mercedes:   but  following  the 
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direction  of  Lord  Sylvester's  eyes,  he  perceived 
that  they  rested  on  a  beautiful  woman,  apparently 
English,  lovely  indeed  but  not  Mercedes.  Her 
complexion  was  of  the  most  brilliant  fairness, 
while  on  her  cheek  was  a  bloom  too  delicate  not 
to  be  evanescent ;  her  pale  golden  hair  was  braided 
roimd  her  classic  head ;  her  features  were  of  the 
most  faultless  regularity ;  but  not  even  her  large, 
deep  blue  eyes,  could  rede<sm  her  countenance 
from  the  charge  of  listless  inanimation,  and 
cold  insensibility.  It  did  not  even  possess  the 
charm  of  placidity;  for  the  curl  of  her  lip 
betrayed  an  ungentle  temper,  and  haughty  dis- 
content lurked  in  the  lines  around  her  mouth. 
But  as  Julian  observed  the  elegance  of  her  sym- 
metrical figure,  her  swan-like  throat,  her  beautiful 
hands  and  arms,  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  every 
movement,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
though  her  beauty  could  never  have  spoken  to  his 
heart  as  did  that  of  Mercedes,  still  she  well  de- 
served the  homage  of  the  busy  throng  around  her. 
With  some  feeling  of  awakened  curiosity,  he 
began  to  scrutinize  the  crowd  of  her  admirers.  A 
lively  Frenchman,  whose  toilette  had  been  most 
sedulously  soiree,  and  whose  handsome  person 
recompensed  his  labours,  wias  buzzmg  near  striv- 
ing to  engage  her  ear ;  but  she  only  rolled  her  blue 
eyes  languidly  upon  him  when  he  succeeded  in  his 
attempt.  A  silent  Italian  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
his  large,  dark,  and  melancholy  eyes  fixed  im- 
moveably   upon  her,  with  an   expression  of  the 
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most  fervent  admiration.  She  only  recognized  his 
presence  by  occasionally  varying  her  attitude  for 
one  of  new  grace.  A  countryman  of  his,  who 
had  unfortunately  acquired  all  the  frivolity  of  the 
frenchman,  but  was  without  his  savoirfairey  and 
witii  all  his  UgereU^  possessed  little  of  his  wit ; 
whose  sole  employment  was  to  run  over  incessantly 
an  the  common-places  on  his  country,  (t7  bel 
delo,  le  belle  arii^  £fc.,)  which  he  thought  would 
with  foreigners  suffice  to  hold  the  place  of  conver- 
sation, to  every  beautiful  stranger  to  whom  he 
could  obtain  an  introduction,  following  this  up 
by  an  offer  of  his  opera  box  for  the  evening, 
and  himself  as  a  dcerone  for  the  morning ;  re- 
peating with  loud  self-applause  all  the  jests  which 
he  had  already  so  oflen  proffered  to  English 
ears,  and  after  uttering  a  few  unintelligible  sounds, 
congratulating  himself  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency on  the  proficiency  he  was  so  fast  acquiring 
io  the  language,  was  another  claimant  to  her  fa- 
vour. She  extended  it  to  him  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  perform  every  possible  service  for  her  that 
he  was  able  to  execute. 

Near  the  lady  was  a  Spanish  noble,  diminutive 
in  person,  but  not  without  dignity.  On  his  brow 
was  stamped  all  the  pride  of  Castile.  He  was  a 
preux  chevalier ;  and  his  fiery  spirit  flashed  from 
his  glittering  black  eye.  Brave  as  he  was  proud, 
and  preferring  honour  to  any  other  possession, 
he  had  sacrificed  all  in  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused, and  interested  all  those  who  could  share 
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in  his  romantic  generosity.  But  the  aght  of 
Mercedes  seemed  to  free  him  from  the  thraldom 
of  her  beautiful  countrywoman.  Perhaps  her  dark 
and  eloquent  eyes,  her  almost  oolouiless  skin  and 
peculiar  style  of  beauty,  revealed  to  him  that 
a  kindred  blood  was  flowing  in  her  veins.  He 
approached  Lady  Sylvester,  and  begged  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  her  lovely  protegee.  She  smilingly 
acquiesced ;  and  Julian,  who  became  a  still  mare 
narrow  observer  of  the  changing  scene,  saw  to  his 
surprise  the  yoimg  Englishman,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  his  post  at  Mercedes'  side,  relinquish  it 
with  an  alacrity  that  showed  anything  but  unwil- 
lingness, and  place  himself  beside  the  lady  we  have 
described,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  smiles 
such  as  had  not  yet  been  lavished  on  any  who  had 
approached  her. 

Julian  witnessed  such  a  proceeding  with  so  mudi 
astonishment,  that  he  looked  around  with  a  desire 
of  finding  some  one  that  could  gratify  his  curiosity 
by  telling  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  the  objects  of  his  observations.  Not  fiur 
from  him,  he  perceived  a  brother  artist  of  the 
name  of  Raymond,  with  whom  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintance ;  one  who  had  been  long  established  in 
Rome,  and  who  met  with  a  ready  reception  in 
every  salon.  Wilmot  approached  him,  and  began 
a  conversation  in  which  he  found  that  his  friend 
was  perfectly  au  courant  of  all  that  was  going  oa 
around  them,  and  quite  as  communicative  as  he 
could  desire.      In  reply  to  the  inquiry  he  made  as 
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to  ike  name  of  the  lady  who  had  attracted  his  at- 
taition,  Raymond  excbdmed  : 

''That  lady?  Dear  me,  where  have  you  con« 
eeded  yourself  smce  you  have  been  in  Rome  ? 
fnm  the  light  of  day,  I  should  think !  Not  to 
how  her  does  indeed  argue  yourself  unknown^ 
She  18  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont ;  beautiful  crea- 
ture, indeed ;  incomparable,  is  she  not  ?  Only 
see  her  move;  there,  now  she  turns  her  head. 
Look  at  her  cofUaur;  exquisite,  is  it  not  ?  She 
£d  me  the  honour  of  sitting  for  her  picture  last 
year ;  and  this  year,  Macdonald  is  executing  her 
bust  Her  hands  and  her  feet  you  may  see  in 
--'s  studio ;  the  prettiest  things  he  has  there,  in 
my  opinion.  The  gentleman  beside  her.  Lady 
Sylvester^s  son,  Mr.  Wentworth ;  (the  present  Vis- 
oount,  you  know  of  course,  is  not  her  son),  he 
k  to  marry  the  great  city  heiress  who  travels  with 
them,  and  who  was  found  out  on  purpose  for  him. 
At  least  so  say  they  who  duly  appreciate  her  Lady* 
ship's  talents  for  those  arrangements.  Don't  you 
think  that  Miss  Ratdiffe  might  remark  rather  too 
much  devotion  in  his  manner  to  the  most  formidable 
rnal  of  her  claims  to  supr^nacy  in  beauty  that 
she  win  find  ?  There,  that  is  Miss  Ratdiffe  yon- 
der; she  does  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  her 
truant  lover,  but  rather  of  the  handsome  Spaniard 
at  her  side,  the  Marques  de  Florida.  All  his 
estates  are  confiscated !  I  dare  say  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  would  be  acceptable  to  him ;  and 
he  would  probably  as  soon  live  in  m^rry  England, 
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as  dance  attendance  here  on  one  whom  he  may 
call  his  sovereign  if  he  please,  but  who,  he  must 
know  full  well,  will  never  win  or  wear  a  crown.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  approve  Mr.  Wentworth's  taste 
in  preferring  the  fair  beauty  to  the  darker  one. 
See  what  feeling  there  is  in  her  eye,  and  what  intel- 
lect on  her  brow;  and  what  an  air  of  dignity 
combined  with  so  much  sweetness. — ^What!  you 
do  not  agree  with  me?  Well,  numbers  are  at 
present  on  the  side  of  her  &ir  antagonist,  certainly.** 

Julian  shrank  from  hearing  another  expatiate  on 
the  charms  of  Mercedes ;  and  was  not  sorry  to 
find  his  sflence  interpreted  as  difference  of  opinion. 
He  moved  as  much  away  as  he  could  from  his 
loquacious  companion,  of  whom  he  was  weary ; 
and  turning  his  attention  to  Mercedes,  strove  to 
discover  whether  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  his  assiduity  elsewhere,  caused  her  a  pang. 
He  fancied  that  he  could  perceive  her  eyes  not  un- 
frequently  directed  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood, 
and  the  animation  of  her  manner  diminished. 
Enough — the  truth  of  Raymond's  assertion  was 
established,  and  he  hastily  sought  to  quit  the  room, 
for  he  felt  a  sensation  of  suffocation  suddenly  over- 
power him.  Before  he  could  effect  his  retreat. 
Lord  Sylvester  again  sought,  and  again  stopped  him. 

"  We  want  you  to  go  with  us  to-morrow  to  see 
some  pictures  for  which  we  have  a  private  order," 
he  said.  "  Be  with  us  about  twelve.  If  you  can 
spare  the  time,  I  think  you  wQl  not  afterwards 
regret  that  you  have  done  so." 
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Julian  thus  taken  by  surprise,  silently  bowed 
his  thaoks  and  acquiescence,  and  departed. 

And  now  the  evening  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  with  so  much  desire,  the  prospect  of  which 
had  made  so  many  days  hang  so  heavily  on  his 
hands,  ¥Fas  over;  and  how  had  it  passed?  He 
had  not  even  approached  her ;  not  even  proffered 
to  her  the  common  forms  of  salutation ;  not  even 
heard  the  melody  of  her  voice,  though  only  in 
accents  addressed  to  others.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he 
had  learned  that  her  hand  was  engaged ; — this  he 
had  anticipated ; — but  it  was  not  even  to  him  whom 
he  had  been  constrained  to  allow  worthy  to  possess 
it,  but  to  one  who  appeared  lightly  to  prize  the 
treasure  bestowed  on  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Treading  their  path  in  sympathy,  and  linked 
In  social  converse. 

One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over  both  minds. 

WOftDSWORTB. 

In  spite  of  his  recent  disappointment,  Juliaa*^ 
on  opening  his  ^es  the  next  morning,  remembered 
with  joy  the  engagement  which  was  to  bring  hin^ 
again  into  the  presence  of  Mercedes,  and  thu^ 
proved  the  truth  of  the  philosopher's  assertions 
that  *  man's  progress  is  not  from  pleasure  to  pleik«^ 
sure,  but  from  hope  to  hope.'  It  was  with  sfl 
feeling  of  involuntary  delight,  that  he  observed,  o^ 

his  arrival  at  the  Palazzo ^  that  WentwortB^ 

did  not  appear  among  the  party  assembled.  M^r-- 
cedes  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  he  entered,  aad 
said  with  a  manner  full  of  cordiality  : 

**  I  never  spoke  to  you  last  night,  Mr.  Wilmot 
Was  the  crowd  too  formidable  to  permit  you  to 
reach  me  ?  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  a  letter 
from  my  father  that  I  received  yesterday,  in  whidi 
he  mentions  you." 

Equally  surprised  and  delighted  by  her  action, 
Julian  eagerly  took  her  proffered  hand,  but  was 
almost  too  much  agitated  to  comprehend  her  words, 
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lod  stammered  in  reply.  Mercedes,  struck  by 
the  timidity  and  embarrassment  of  his  manner, 
redoubled  her  efforts  to  set  him  at  ease  by  the 
fisok  kindness  of  her  own.  When  they  reached 
the  gaQery  which  was  the  object  of  their  visit, 
Miss  Ratdiffe  missed  no  opportunity  of  seeking 
Us  opinions  with  the  deference  she  believed  them 
to  deserve. 

In  the  course  of  this  morning  Julian  felt  more 
iasftj  than  before  that  the  society  of  Mercedes 
did  indeed  possess  a  peculiar  charm  for  him.  Her 
lore  of  his  art  had  much  of  the  same  enthusiasm 
vfaidi  marked  his  own  devotion  to  it.  In  addition 
to  this  sympathy  with  his  tastes,  the  sincere  plea- 
We  wtixh  it  afforded  Mercedes  to  obey  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power,  the  request  of  her  beloved 
ftther,  inclined  her  from  the  first,  to  seek  every 
possiUe  means  of  benefiting  Julian,  and  she  re- 
9Qt?ed,  by  obtaining  for  him  from  Lady  Sylvester 
1  general  admission  to  the  house,  to  gain  him 
as  much  notice  among  those  who  frequented  it  as 
possible,  and  above  all,  to  seek  to  interest  Iiord 
SyhrestOT  in  his  welfare.  This  last  wish  was 
q)eedily  gratified;  for  firom  this  day,  Iiord  Syl- 
vester bestowed  on  him  &r  more  of  his  attention 
than  it  was  at  aU  his  habit  to  give  to  strangers ; 
frequently  sought  him  in  his  studio,  and  invited 
him  to  accompany  them  in  their  visits  to  scenes 
which  he  thought  mutually  interesting.  The  sin- 
gular genius  which  Julian  displayed,  the  passionate 
Miestness  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  the 
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melancholy  which  pervaded  his  thoughts  and  sentU 
mentSy  and  every  expression  of  them,  the  pathetic 
turn  which  his  imagination  gave  to  things  before 
indifferent,   the    intelligence   and   sensibility  that 
beamed  from  his  eye,  and  modulated  every  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  not  less  the  timid  reserve  of  his 
manner,  that  seemed  to  conceal  from  sight  so  mudk 
that  was  worth  discovering,  all  these  characteristioB 
inspired  Lord  Sylvester  and  Mercedes  with  a  livd]^ 
interest  in  him  from  the  time  he  became  personal^ 
known  to  them.     The  thoughts  and  the  heart  cM 
Mercedes,  however,  were  by  no  means  sufficaentlg 
disengaged  to  allow  this  feeling  to  reach,  as  per^ 
haps  it  might  otherwise  have  done,  a  dangeroos 
height.     Not  so  with  the  unhappy  young  painter 
every  day  saw  him  more  enslaved  by  the  fasdni^ 
tions  of  his  lovely  patroness.      He  soon  discovere-^ 
that  the  talent  she  displayed  in  her  attempts  t^^ 
exercise  his  art  was  by  no  means  inconsideraU^ 
The  modest  ardour  with  which  she  sought  tlm^ 
opinions  and  advice  of  those  who  excelled  in  v^ 
the  interest  with  which  she  viewed  the^migfaCry 
monuments  of  vanished  minds,'  the  natural  taste 
that  dictated  her  remarks,  and  the  earnestness  witli 
which  she  pursued  those  occupations  in  which  she 
found  pleasure,  all  enhanced  the  charm  with  which 
her  beauty  and  her  manner  had  first  invested  her; 
and  he  was  enabled,  by  affording  her  the  instruct 
tions  she  coveted  and  so  gratefully  received,  to  live 
in  the  almost   daily  enjoyment  of  her  dangerous 
society.     This  harmony  of  taste  frimished  theii^ 
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also  with  a  ready  and  never-failing  topic  of  conver- 
ation  whenever  and  wherever  they  met^  whicb^ 
circumstance  had  the  effect  of  relieving  Julian  from 
half  the  timidity  which  usually  impeded  his  progress 
in  intimacy,  and  sealed  his  lips  in  general  society. 

Loid  Sylvester  usually  took  a  part  in  their 
conversations,  and  thus  prevented  their  frequency 
from  becoming  either  remarkable  to  others,  or 
in  any  way  embarrassing  to  themselves.  From 
Lady  Sylvester,  Julian  experienced  neither  neglect 
war  unkindness ;  she  did  not  choose  to  offend  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Ratdiffe,  and  it  was  rather  pleasing 
to  her  to  play  the  part  of  a  patroness.  From 
Anmdel  alone  he  encountered  dislike.  The  jea- 
lousy of  Arundel's  temper  caused  him  to  regard 
with  displeasure  all  who  won  praise  by  any  means 
whatever.  This  feeling  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  who  were  peculiarly  his  rivals,  excelling 
him  in  those  arts  in  which  he  considered  himself, 
and  desired  to  be  considered,  excellent ;  in  horse- 
manship and  manly  sports,  in  the  favour  of  the 
ladies,  or  in  the  display  of  more  brilliant  wit,  a 
more  attractive  person,  or  any  of  those  superficial 
aooomplishments  in  the  possession  of  which  he 
^oried.  It  was  offence  enough  that  they  obtained 
distmction,  be  it  how  it.  might.  The  didike  which 
be  had  from  the  first  felt  towards  Julian  had- 
many  sources.  At  the  root  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
the  oonsdousness  that,  only  in  station  was  he  his 
superior.  The  ckdms  that  Julian  had  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  gentleman  from  his    education,  his 
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manners,  his  appearance,  and  also  his  birth,  {daoed 
him  on  a  footing  that  made  him  almost  as  oI>' 
noxious  to  Arundel  as  a  more  avowed  rivaL 

The  young  artist,  with  his  fine,  intellectual  ooim- 
tenance,  and  that  pensive  melancholy  which  tem^ 
pered  the  fire  of  his  eye,  his  acknowledged  genius 
and  deep  enthusiasm,  did  not  fail  to  awaken  much 
interest.     The  silent  manner  in  which  he  shrank 
fi'om  public  notice  rather  than  courting  it,  instead 
of  disarming  Arundel's  animosity,  only  increased  it ; 
for  the  man  of  the  world  never  feels  his  ind^na- 
tion  excited  by  a  rival  more  strongly  than  when  he= 
perceives  that  the  very  things  that  he  so  high^ 
prizes,  are  lightly  esteemed  by  him  who,  nevorthe^ 
less,  wins  them.     Added  to  this,  the  favour  in^ 
which  he  stood  with  Lord  Sylvester  and  Mercedes^ 
was  another  cause  of  dislike.     Arundel,  like  rnost^ 
of  the  flattered  and  spoilt  children  of  fashion,  was* 
often  betrayed  into  the  display  of  the  most  childish^ 
irritability ;  and  it  was  enough  for  any  person  car 
any  thing  to  have  been  the  means  of  calling  forth  a. 
rebuke  or  a  reflection  on  his  conduct,  to  render' 
them  ever  afterwards  an  object  of  spite.     Some  oT 
his  invidious  remarks  on  Julian  had  provoked  re-- 
plies  both  from  his  brother  and  from  Mercedes, 
which,  though  they  silenced  him,  only  embittered 
his  feelings  more;    but  he  soon  discovered  that 
Julian,  though  shy  and  unobtrusive  in  his  usual 
deportment,   knew  well   how  to  repel  disrespect, 
and  how  to  extort  coiu'tesy  from   the   most  im- 
pertinent possessors  of  rank  and  fashion.    Having 
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made  ibis  discovery,  Arundel  ceased  to  be  an  ag- 
gressor, and  sometimes  be  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that  Wiknot  provided  Mercedes  with  occupations 
that  prevented  her  from  observing  or  resenting  his 
contiQual  absence.  Mercedes  one  day  said  to  Julian  : 
"  Le  voyageur  en  Italic  est  oblig^  de  voir  des 
palais  et  des  egliseSy  so  whenever  you  can  spare 
time  |xray  make  a  giro  with  us  to  some  of  those 
te  (H^t  first  to  see.     I  have  not  been  to  the 
Vatican  yet.     Do  come  and  introduce  me  to  it." 

Could  Julian  refuse?     At  the  appointed  hoiur 
he  was  waiting  in  the  corridor,  and  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  impatient  anxiety  to  see  the 
CBRiage  draw  up  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade.     At 
length,  it  arrived.     It  contained  only  Lady  Sylves- 
ter, Mercedes,  and   Lord  Sylvester.     Wentworth 
had  not  accompanied  them;    and  again  Julian's 
heart  beat  with  pleasure  on  perceiving  his  absence. 
Lord  Sylvester  o£fered  his  arm  to  his  mother, 
and  Mercedes  followed  Jidian  with  a  swiftness  that 
sqoq  £brced  him  to  leave  them  behind,  or  to  be 
Outstripped  by  her.     When  she  reached  the  court, 
ahe  paused  awhile,  panting  from  the  rapidity  with 
^lidi  she  had  ascended;  then,   again  springing 
fivwaid,  she  bounded  up  the  steps,  and  leaning 
against  the  gate,  which  still  separated  her  from 
the  treasures  she  desired  to   behold,   impatiently 
awaited  her  tardy  followers.     As  soon  as  they  en- 
tered, die  whispered  hurriedly  to  Julian : 

'*  Let  us  go  at  once  to  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
wm.    I  cannot  stay  here." 
"  We  have  stiU  very  far  to  go,"  replied  Julian 
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with  a  smile.  They  passed  onward  through  th 
Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  Julian  saying  as  they  di( 
so :  "  When  you  have  exhausted  all  beyond,  yo! 
must  pause  here." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mercedes,  "  I  will — ^but  no 
to-day ;  not  even  to  speak." 

In  consideration  of  Mercedes'  wishes,  Julian  lei 
them  past  the  Gallery  of  the  Nile,  without  tumin( 
aside  to  enter  it,  and  up  the  steps  to  the  magnifi 
cent  Torso,  whose  claims  to  our  respect  are  for  eve 
established  by  the  remembrance  of  the  veneratioi 
paid  to  it  before  us,  by  one  who  is  himself  handei 
down  to  posterity  as  the  possessor  of  a  deathlea 
fame.*  They  glanced  at  Mele^er  and  his  grizzl] 
boar,  and  then  issued  out  into  the  quadrangle  ii 
which  is  to  be  found  the  presiding  deity  of  tb 
place.  Mercedes  had  now  her  wish,  and  stood  ii 
the  presence  of  the  Apollo. 

Oh,  glorious  Apollo !  will  aught  of  human  con 
ception  ever  be  more  divine  ?  How  could  mop 
majesty  be  conceived  ?  How  could  more  beaut 
be  expressed  ?  Thou  art  Apollo ! — ^thou  art  n< 
other  god !  Oh,  Phoebus !  oh,  resplendent  ligfa 
of  day!  How  dazzling  is  thy  glory!  Thy  visage  i 
not  cruel ;  yet  is  thy  demeanour  that  of  one  promp 
to  avenge  every  wrong  and  every  insult.  Oh 
foolish,  misguided  Marsyas,  how  benighted  wa 
thy  intellect  when  thou  dedaredst  thyself  his  rival 
Oh !  rash,  unwise  Agamemnon ;  how  couldst  thoi 
dare  to  profane  his  altar,  and  expose  thy  hosts  t< 
his  wrath  ?    Well  couldst  thou,  mighty  Apollo,  ii 

*  Michael  Angelo. 
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aO  the  untried  vigour  of  thy  youth,*  avenge  thy 
mother's  wrongs,  disappoint  her  jealous  rival,  and 
day  the  appalling  instrument  of  her  fury. 

Mercedes  lost  in  admiration  of  the  inconceivable 
excellence  of  the  work  before  her,  so  novel  to  her 
inexperienced  eyes,  could  give  no  utterance  to  the 
th(H^ts  suggested   by  the  contemplation   of  it. 
She  gazed  on  it  in  abstracted  silence,  and  was 
deaf  to  the  remarks  of  those  around  her;    then 
moving  as  if  in  a  dream,  she  slowly  followed  her 
oompanions  into  the  adjoining  portico,  which  con- 
tains the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  in  which  expres- 
sion is  given  to  '  la  pensie  la  plus  tragique  que 
J^unais  la  sculpture  ait    consacr^e.'     Julian  ob- 
served that  after  she  had  looked  on  it  for  awhile, 
she  turned  pale,  and  shivered ;  nor  was  he  sur- 
prised to  see  her  thus  alive  to  the  terrors  of  it. 

With  what  a  vehemence  of  appeal,  the  appeal 

of  terror  and  anguish,  do  the  sons  turn  to  the 

Sither,  as  if  in  him  they  had  always  hope ;  as  if 

^ttdi  was  their  confidence  in  the  power  of  a  parent 

^  protect  and  succour,  that  they  cannot  believe 

tiii  they  shall  now  be  left  to  perish  without  his 

omsent  being  in  some  manner  given  to  their  cruel 

tioom.      In  what  an  agony  of  excruciating  pain 

^sxA  one  of  the  children  strive  to  extricate  his 

crushed  ancles  from  the  dreadful  coils  of  the  ser- 

iKQt!    Look  at  the  repelling  hands  of  the  other 

'^^retched  youth ;  did  ever  human  limbs  speak  more 

*  ApoQo  was,  I  believe,  three  days  old  when  he  slew  the 
k  wpent  Python, 

m  VOU  I.  E 
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exquisite  torment  in  their  contortions  ?  In  what  a 
agony  of  excruciating  pain  does  the  father  contrai 
and  lessen  his  writhing  body  1  And  what  moi 
horrible  than  that  the  father,  while  his  mangle 
children  are  beside  him  perishing,  should  by  Ht 
calls  of  the  flesh,  by  the  sense  of  those  tortun 
that  will  make  themselves  felt,  that  will  crush  an 
break  up  into  a  helpless  mass  the  bruised  bod; 
and  expel  the  spirit  violently  from  its  dismantle 
temple,  be  forced  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  himsc 
when  he  should  be  thinking  of  them ;  be  forced  1 
abandon  them,  to  yield  them  no  assistance !  Ho 
useless,  how  vam,  how  impotent  their  struggles 
The  beholder  gazes  on  the  sufferers  without  hep 
without  expectation  that  Gods  or  men  will  set  thei 
free.  A  dull  despair  enters  his  heart.  As  he  tun 
away,  a  conviction  of  the  invindbleness  of  destii 
weighs  crushingly  on  his  spirit.  He  feels  in  tl 
presence  of  a  hideous  mystery ;  an  impenetrab 
gloom  seems  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphei 
aroimd  this  group.  Such  must  have  been  tl 
emotions  excited  by  the  representations  of  tha 
tragedies  of  the  ancient  poets,  in  which  the  r 
morseless  fates  and  furies  are  represented  as  wori 
ing  their  irresistible  wills.  The  darkness  of  de^ 
presides,  hanging  like  the  thick  curtain  of  nigii 
shutting  out  the  mild  effulgence  of  hope. 

Julian,  whose  only  desire  was  to  gratify  Mere 
(les,  seeing  how  deeply  she  was  affected  by  whs 
she  had  already  seen,  proposed  that  they  shou] 
leave  the  rest  of  the  sculptiu'e  for  another  da 
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and  proceed  to  visit  the  pictures  in  the  upper 
chambers ;  and  as  they  acquiesced,  he  led  the  way 
thidier.  Supposing  that  she  would  be  equally  im- 
patient as  before  to  reach  at  once  the  chief  object 
of  attraction,  he  said: 

''  Let  us  pass  on  into  the  room  which  contains 
the  Transfiguration/' 

Mercedes,  after  greater  expression  of  admiration 
Uian  she  had  before  found  words,  to  utter,  remarked 
to  the  yoimg  painter : 

^  How  inadequate,  I  may  say  how  imtrue,  an 
idea  of  this  magnificent  picture  has  hitherto  been 
conveyed  to  my  mind  by  sJl  copies,  engravings,  and 
studies  firom  it  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  scarcely 
had  any  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  compo- 
sitbn,  none  at  all  of  the  beauty  of  the  coloiuing, 
and  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  fine  charac- 
ter of  the  heads.  I  have  so  much  more  pleasure 
than  I  had  anticipated." 

"  Do  you  not  feel  the  most  lively  interest,"  said 

JuKan,  "  in  every  individual  of  that  afiiicted  group 

fitMn  the  moment  you  cast  your  eyes  on  it  ?    What 

tender  parental  affection  can  we  perceive  in  the 

&ther  who  supports  his  child,  and  regards  him  with 

dismay.     The  very  manner  in  which  he  handles 

him  declares  that  he  is  his  child,  and  expresses  the 

exquisite  tenderness  of  his  feelings  towards  him. 

What  anguish  does  the  sight  of  his  sufferings 

esuse  him !     You  can  see  the  strong  man  trem- 

bUng  with   emotion   and   horror;    while   in   the 

moth^,  the  course  of  nature  seems  reversed.     She 

E  2 
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endures  her  agony  with  a  majestic  calmness,  as- 
sumed by  her  in  order  to  infuse  into  her  husband 
that  composure  under  misfortune  which  leaves  the 
mourner  capable  of  making  the  greatest  exertions, 
while  invigorated  by  the  hope  of  remedying  the 
evil.  How  self-conunand  strengthens  and  sup- 
ports herself  and  others  !  Look  at  that  meek,  me- 
lancholy countenance,  so  beautifiilly  feminine  ;  she 
is  the  sister.  Do  you  not  perceive  at  once  that 
her  office  is  to  soothe  the  maniac  in  his  milder 
moods,  when  the  fit  is  less  strong  upon  him,  and 
do  not  you  believe  that  she  has  gained  a  gentle 
influence  over  him  that  no  other  possesses  ?  The 
apostles,  meantime,  are  disheartened,  are  con- 
founded >  are  grieved,  are  touched  with  compas- 
sion ;  and  these  various  emotions  are  to  be  disco- 
vered in  their  various  attitudes  and  countenances." 

Lord  Sylvester,  after  pointing  out  and  expatiat- 
ing on  the  extraordinary  merit  and  beauty  of  the 
upper  group,  remarked : 

"  I  cannot  at  all  join  in  the  general  condenma- 
tion  of  the  union  of  two  actions  which  probably 
were  passing  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
picture.  The  mind  has  no  difficulty  in  combining 
them ;  though  to  have  done  so  must  have  been, 
I  confess,  impossible  to  the  outward  vision.  Still, 
I  see  nothing  in  this  trifling  anachronism  that 
shocks  the  eye,  and  certainly  nothing  that  is  repug- 
nant to  the  imagination.  And  now,"  continued 
Lord  Sylvester,  "  we  must  not  neglect  to  observe 
the  opposite  picture,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Domeni- 
chino.     Is  it  not  magnificent  ?" 
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"Yes/*  replied  Jidian,    "it  is  magnificent,  in 
execution  and  in  composition,  never  surpassed  per- 
haps in  either ;  but  how  inferior  to  its  companion  in 
poetry  and   imagination!     No  tale  is   told   that 
touches  the  heart  or  elevates  it.     The  aged  saint 
is  an  unpleasant  exhibition  of  decayed  mortality ; 
the  other  personages  attract  your  attention  prin- 
cipaUy  by  the  richness  of  their  garments.     This 
kneeling   figure  in  white  is  indeed   graceful  and 
beautifiiL" 

"And  the  angels/'  added  Lord  Sylvester,  "if 
Hot  encumbered  with  so  much  clothing  would  be 
^.  The  lion  is  a  majestic  creature,  and  the  land- 
scape and  back-ground  are  singularly  beautifiil.'^ 

Mercedes  showed  that  she  felt  with  Julian  that 
^lis  picture  was  wanting  in  interest,  by  following 
bim  almost  immediately  to  another,  on  which  he 
'^as  gazing  with  peculiar  fondness,  and  he  seemed 
^  watch  her  approach  with  an  eager  desire  to 
lead  her  to  participate  in  his  pleasure. 

"  This,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  before  the  Ma- 
donna di  Foligno,  "  is  a  work  of  Raphael's  which 
^  almost  any  other   gallery   would  engross  the 
'^le  of  our  interest.      Even  here  we  shall  per- 
liaps  return  to  it  with  greater  delight  than  to  its 
Hore  imposing  companions   of  which   the  very 
^asteess   and  the  complicated  interests   naturally 
^^ccasion  us  fatigue ;  we  shall  willingly  take  refuge 
ui  this  more  simple  and  no  less  beautifiil  picture. 
Wk  up  into  the  clouds,  and  behold  one  of  Ra- 
phad's  loveliest  virgins.     One  of  his  heavenly  con- 
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ceptions  of  the  Madonna,  which  make  us  feel  that 
the  imaginations  of  all  other  poets  are  mimdane, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  infusing  into  the 
subject  all  which  it  is  fitted  to  contain.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  infant  Jesus.     It  is  not  a  mere 
child,  beautiful  in  its  innocence:  it  is  the   diild 
Emanuel,  and  no  other.     And  how  fit  to  be  his 
attendant  is  the  angel  beneath !     What  adoration 
in  his  countenance  1  What  intensity  of  love  speaks 
from  his  eyes!     How  admirable  a  contrast  to  so 
much  loveliness,  softness,  and  youth,  is  afforded  by 
the  bronzed  visage  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  grey-haired  ^ 
old  men  around  !     How  picturesque  is  the  distant^ 
landscape  in  which  the  chief  object  is  the  favoured  J 
town,  whose  exemption  firom  injiuy  during  a  ter — 
rible  and  devastating  tempest  was  recorded  by  thise 
picture.     There  are  still  other  works  of  RaphaeUE 
closely  resembling  those  of  his  master,  Perugino  ;s 
inferior  indeed  to  those  which  were  the  final  re- 
sults of  his  own  unbiassed  taste  and  judgment,  butS* 
full  of  beauties  and  well  worthy  to  be  observed-  J 
There  is  a  fidelity  to  nature  in  every  head  which  in- 
vests them  with  individuality  in  a  singular  and  mostfli 
interesting  manner ;  a  holy  sanctity  of  expression, 
earnestness  of  feeling,  a  fervour  of  devotion  that  ii 
not  to  be  found  in  the  same  measure,   in    any^ 
other  pictures  that  I  have  ever  seen,  excepting  also 
in  those  of  Perugino  himself,  one  of  whose  capi  di 
maestro  I  must  show  you  in  the  next  room.  There 
we  shall  also  find  some  smaUer  works  of  Raphael, 
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which  have  afforded  me  extreme  pleasure ;  but  per- 
haps you  win  scarcely  share  it.'' 

With  these  words,  he  led  them  to  the  Resur- 
nctioii,  painted  by  Perugino.  After  they  had  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  truth  of  the  praises  he  had  be- 
sbnred  on  that  painter,  Wilmot  added : 

"This  picture,  moreov^,  possesses  an  individual 

dam  which  I  am  sure  will  endear  it  to  vour 

memories.     Do  you  see  this  sleeping  soldier  in  the 

fti^round  ?     The  youth,  the  singular  beauty,  nay 

more,  the  loveliness  of  the  countenance,  the  perfect 

'^Jpoflc  of  the  whole  figure,  the  inaction  of  every 

£mb ;  these  are  admirable  features  in  it,  and  it  is 

"^ellthat  you  should  remark  these  merits  before  you 

l<am  that  peculiar  one  in  which  they  are  all  swal- 

M^mbi  up  and  forgotten,  at  least  such  was  the  effect 

^iX)  me  when  I  first  recognized  in  it  the  portrait  of 

^Kaphad  himsdf.     And  this  other  who  is  awake 

vnd  flying  in  dismay  fi'om  the  scene  of  the  miracle, 

^  Perugino.    Is  there  not  something,"  said  Julian, 

^U  a  voice  of  emotion,  and  addressing  himself'  pe- 

^JuKariy  to  Mercedes,  "  inexpressibly  touching  in 

the  ranembrance  of  the  tender  attachment  which 

sobBtsted  between  the  youthful  scholar  and  the  re- 

^Qed  master,  and  the  delicacy  which  marked  the 

<ie&Kmstrations  they  gave  of  the  mutual  feeling  ?" 

Mercedes  felt  convinced  more  strongly  than  she 

coold  have  been  by  any  assurances,  that  at  this 

iDoment  Julian  as  earnestly  desired  to  emulate  his 

gratitude  as  his  genius.     She  knew  that  he  was 

thinking  of  her  father. 
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"  We  shall  presently  see,"  replied  Lord  Syl- 
vester, "  a  public  testimony  of  the  scholar's  grateful 
love  and  reverence  in  those  figures  which  he  re- 
fused to  obliterate  because  his  master's  hand  had 
executed  them." 

•*  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Mercedes,  "  what  work  could 
have  honoured  his  memory  as  that  refusal  did ! 
But,  Mr.  Wilmot,  you  must  not  forget  to  show  us 
those  pictures  which  you  mentioned,  but  doubted 
whether  we  should  admire." 

"  Here  is  one  of  them,"  said  Jidian,  with  a 
smile.  '^  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  creations 
of  fancy  and  the  works  of  genius  excite  in  us  a  more 
sudden  pleasure,  and  win  our  admiration  more  than 
others  do,  without  our  being  able  to  account  for 
this  power,  or  to  praise  them  more,  or  to  prove  sar 
tisfactorily  to  those  over  whom  they  exercise  it 
not,  that  they  ought  to  be  better  loved ;  just  as  it 
is  with  some  faces  that  possess  an  indescribable 
charm,  *  than  beauty  dearer,'  that  never  yields  to 
any  other  superiority,  however  undeniably  greater  ? 
Will  you  not  allow  that  these  representations  of 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  are  lovely?  And  this 
Annunciation,  the  middle  compartment  of  this 
picture  which  is  divided  into  three !  The  others 
are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Presenta- 
tion at  the  Temple,  which  I  will  not  entreat  you 
to  admire.  But  see  how  pure  and  simple  is  the 
Virgin  in  her  meditation,  and  how  light,  aerial, 
and  buoyant  with  joy  is  the  angel  as  he  comes  on 
his  blessed  mission.     He  scarcely  seems  to  touch 
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the  grouDd  beneath  him.  How  beautifully  elegant 
is  the  architectural  design  which  fills  up  the  back- 
ground !" 

Just  as  they  had  ceased  to  examine  the  pictures 
we  have  enumerated,  and  before  they  could  bestow 
eren  a  glance  on  the  many  others  which  we  have  not, 
the  Papal  guards  began  to  dear  the  apartments,  and 
to  dismiss  the  company.  Mercedes  departed  with 
regret;  but  still  she  felt  that  the  lively  interest 
which  bad  been  excited  was  followed  by  exhaus- 
tion, which  demanded  repose  and  engendered  a  mood 
of  contemplative  silence  that  has  its  own  peculiar 
charm.  She  did  not  forget  to  thank  Julian  for 
the  pleasure  which  she  had  derived  from  listening 
to  his  remarks,  but  she  experienced  a  feeling  of 
relief  when  Lord  Sylvester  took  the  young  painter's 
arm  and  proposed  to  accompany  him  home  on  foot, 
instead  of  entering  the  carriage. 

She  could  not,  however,  leave  the  Piazza  without 
being  once  more  stimulated  to  admire.     The  even- 
ing was  calm  and  serene,  and  the  sky  throughout 
the  day  had  presented  an  unclouded  beauty.     At 
this  hour,  the  Colonnade,  the  fountains  and  the 
Obelisk  were  on  one  side  burnished  by  the  unfaded 
glow  of  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  and  on  the 
other,  glittered  with  the   cold,  silvery   stream  of 
light   that  the   rising   moon  emitted.     Mercedes 
gazed  on  this  strange  and  lovely  spectacle  as  long 
as  it  was  before  her  eyes,  and  then  sank  back  to 
indulge  in  a  delicious  reverie,  to  which  Lady  Syl- 
vester offered  no  interruption,  for  she  fell  asleep. 

£  3 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Altra  non  veggio  mai,  n^  veder  bramo, 
N^  '1  nome  d'  altra  ne'  sospir  miei  chiamo. 

PETBABCA. 

The  summons  of  which  Lord  Sylvester  was  the 
bearer  to  Julian,  to  attend  Mercedes  and  his  mother 
in  their  peregrinations  in  the  Eternal  City,  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  His  presence  seemed 
by  all  of  them  to  be  considered  indispensable,  and 
Julian  continued  to*  obey,  but  it  was  with  no  un- 
troubled mind  that  he  did  so.  The  very  frankness 
with  which  Mercedes  invited  him  to  join  her  on 
all  occasions,  and  the  undisguised  pleasure  with 
which  she  always  welcomed  him,  instead  of  giving 
him  any  satisfaction,  were  but  so  many  cruel 
woimds  to  his  heart,  as  they  were  but  so  many 
proofs  of  the  entire  indifference  of  her  own. 

Sometimes,  on  returning  home  he  would  pas- 
sionately declare,  as  he  recalled  all  the  trifling  oc- 
currences of  the  day  they  had  passed  together, 
that  were  she  to  detect  the  love  he  so  cautiously 
concealed)  and  indignantly  forbid  him  again  to 
approach  her,  shedding  perhaps  at  the  same  mo- 
ment one  tear  of  pity  to  soften,  though  not  to 
cancel  the  rigid  decree,  such  conduct  would  cause 
him  less  bitterness  of  feeling  than  her  present  un- 
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heeding  kindness.  He  generally  returned,  however, 
to  the  conviction,  that  to  be  permitted  to  be  near  her 
^fid  to  behold  her,  even  though  silent  and  forgotten, 
^nis  far  more  endurable  than  absence.  At  times 
h«  would  even  so  far  fency  himself  happy  as  to 
*^oioe  in  his  freedom  of  intercourse  with  her, 
grateful  for  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  him,  and 
satisfied  to  possess  the  friendship  which  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  with  a  warmth  of  which  he 
^  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  his  mind  nusgave  him; 
Us  wilful  blindness  could  not  render  him  wholly 
^sensible  to  the  dangerous  folly  of  thus  continuing 
to  seek  the  very  cause  of  the  malady  that  consumed 
bim.    He  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rebukes 
of  conscience ;  but  when  *  severer  reason  formed 
&r  other  views'  than  those  wild  ones  with  which 
his  fancy  solaced  his  pain,  he  would  seek  to  justify 
Wmsdf  in  her  sight,  by  pleading  that  any  proceed- 
ing contrary  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted, 
Would,  in  his  situation,  be  so  unaccountable,  that  it 
could  not  &il  to  awaken  a  suspicion  of  the  hidden 
cause,  and  thus  at  once  precipitate  him  into  those 
difficulties  whidi  he  had  most  to  fear.     If  reason 
still  appeared  unsatisfied,   he   would   silence   her 
&rth^  expostulations  by  a  peremptory  assertion 
that  the  devotion  which  he  paid  to  Mercedes  was, 
in  its  open  demonstrations,  no  more  than  what  he 
owed  to  her  father;  that  to  neglect  to  perform 
every  trifling  service  for  her  that  she  asked  at  the 
expense  oi  his  time,  and,  (though  she  knew  it  not^) 
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of  his  peace  of  mind,  was  to  shield  himself  from 
danger,  only  by  being  guilty  of  ingratitude.  In 
short,  it  was  nothing  more  than  his  duty  not  to 
let  a  day  pass  without  seeing  her,  and  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  in  attempting  to  anticipate  her  wishes, 
and  his  time  in  seeking  to  fulfil  them.  The  hours 
which  for  this  purpose  he  borrowed  from  those  he 
had  hitherto  allotted  to  his  studies,  he  strove  to 
repay  by  stealing  them  from  his  rest,  and  the  ear- 
liest beams  of  the  sun  found  him  at  his  easel,  pale, 
perhaps,  and  fatigued  by  the  vigils  of  the  preceding 
night.  With  such  specious  arguments  as  these  he 
replied  to  reason ;  and  silenced,  not  convinced,  she 
could  only  hide  her  face  and  blush. 

Such  an  unsatisfactory  conference  it  was  that  occu- 
pied his  mind  one  day  as  he  walked  along  the  Corso 
on  his  way  to  the  palazzo,  to  keep  a  promise  he  had 
made  to  Miss  RatdifFe  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Corsini  Gallery.  There  were  many  others  of  the 
party ;  but,  as  was  their  custom,  Lord  Sylvester 
and  Mercedes  bestowed  their  attention  principally 
on  the  young  painter,  whose  opinions  they  sought 
to  elicit.  The  pleasure  which  they  derived  fix)m 
their  visit  to  this  extensive  and  beautiftd  galleiy, 
was  not  inferior  to  what  they  had  promised  them- 
selves. The  Elcce  Homo,  too  painful  to  be  con- 
templated with  satisfaction,  the  beautifrd  landscapes, 
the  excellent  portraits,  among  others  Titian's 
Philip  II.,  the  *  salvage  beasts'  of  Rubens,  and 
many  other  well-known  pictures  detained  them  long. 

*'  I  must,"  said  Mercedes,  pausing  before  a  St 
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Seinsdan,  by  Rubens,  "  have  seen  at  least  a  hun- 
dml  pamtings  of  this  subject  since  I  have  been  in 
Italy,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  one  so  affecting 
as  this  is ;"  and  she  gazed  on  it  not  without  emo- 
tioo:  there  was  no  one  very  near  her  excepting 
Julian,  who,  contemplating  it  also,  said  in  a  low 
voice: 

''It  is  the  introduction   of  these   ministering 
^ngds  that  renders  this  picture  so  touching.     Be- 
l^oU  this  one  who  is  striving  to  slacken  the  cords 
^t}Qnd  his  ancles,  so  that  they  may  not  cut  the 
tione.    With  what  exquisite  tenderness  does  an- 
other seek  to  extricate  the  arrow  from  his  side, 
'^thout  widening  the  wound,  or  causing  a  fresh 
^Irob  of  agony !     And  may  not  this  lovely  vision 
«e  only  the  representation  of  an  unseen  truth  ?     Is 
^t:  not  probable  that  invisible  spirits  hover  around 
"^e  martyr  in  his  hour  of  pain,  and  minister  to  the 
^^nrants  even  as  they  ministered  to  the    Master 
^ben  they  brought  him  food  in  the  desert  ?     Do 
^^  they   also  need   sustenance?      Is  there   any 
thought  more  replete  with  consolation  than  this : 
^  our  griefs  and  agonies  are  not  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  men  only,  from  which  we  would  so  gladly 
escape.     Even  our  joys  and  pleasures  may  be  en- 
hanced by  the  same  belief.     The   idea  that  there 
sre  purer  and  higher  beings  ascending  up  to  God 
himself,  who  behold  the  inmost  feelings  of   our 
hearts,  and  sympathize  with  them,  may  lend  sup- 
port in  the  bitterest  hour,  and  impart  additional 
ecstai^  (o  the  happiest  1" 
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Julian  stopped,  dismayed  at  the  length  an 
nature  of  the  rhapsody  in  which  he  had  indulges 
Thus  when  with  kindred  spirits  would  the  timidil 
and  reserve  inherent  in  his  character  be  for  awhi 
forgotten,  and  he  would  at  such  times  pour  fori 
thoughts  and  sentiments  almost  too  solemn  £ 
utterance. 

Mercedes  listened  in  silent  emotion ;  at  lengl 
she  moved  on,  slowly.  When  next  she  stoppe 
it  was  before  Guide's  well-known  picture  of  H 
rodias's  Daughter,  and  she  said, 

"  I  cannot  admire  that  picture  very  much  i 
any  respect;  but  I  think  that  the  countenan< 
exactly  represents  our  ideas  of  her,  unless  inde< 
we  think  of  her  as  a  child.  It  is  a  face  of  i 
much  beauty,  and  of  so  little  interest.  What  c 
you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  the  conception  ( 
the  character  very  good ;  but  I  do  not  admire  t\ 
painting,  nor  the  arrangement  of  the  pictur 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  countenanc 
and  also  an  expression  of  absolute  imbecility.  W 
should  remember  in  looking  at  this,  that  we  aj 
never  led  to  suppose  that  the  daughter  of  Hen 
dias  was  actuated  by  any  passion  in  making  hi 
barbarous  request.  She  felt  neither  hatred  m 
anger.  If  Herodias  herself  were  represented, 
would  be  proper  to  portray  her  with  a  countenanc 
convulsed  with  contending  passions  and  full  < 
malignancy.  Here,  there  is  no  ferocity  to  terril 
us ;  but  there  is  a  heartlessness  that  disgusts. 
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am  glad  that  he  has  not  infused  any  intellect  into 
that  &oe.  A  combination  of  great  mental  power 
and  great  wickedness  would  be  fiendish." 

Lady  Sylvester  was  so  much  charmed  with  a 
Madonna  of  Carlo  Maratti,  that  she  called  to 
Mercedes  to  come  and  see  it. 

"  How  very  pretty !"  exdaimed  Miss  RatdiflFe, 
as  scxm  as  ^e  looked  at  it.  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virg;in  reading.  The  face  is  one  of  extreme 
beauty,  much  less  fan:  than  painters  generally  re* 
present  her ;  the  hair  being  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
the  complexion  warm  and  glowing.  The  dress  is 
brown  also,  and  gracefully  folded  over  the  head 
and  falling  on  the  shoulders;  the  back-ground 
represents  a  curtain  drawn  aside,  and  a  view  of  a 
distant  landscape ;  simplicity  and  repose  reign 
throughout  the  picture. 

Julian  remained  beside  Mercedes  till  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  advanced,  and  then  said  : 

"  You  have  applied  the  very  term  to  it ;  it  is 
veiy  pretty.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  sublimity 
wd  the  ideality  which  I  think  ought  to  enter  into 
this  subject.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  maiden 
enjoying  all  the  peace  of  innocence ;  but  if  it  be 
Mary,  let  us  at  least  suppose  it  to  be  Mary  before 
the  Annunciation  ;  for  that  &ce  does  not  express 
&  heart  filled  with  those  high  thoughts  which  made 
the  meek  and  lowly  Virgin  declare  that  hence- 
finth  '  all  generations  should  call  her  blessed.' " 

"Ah!"  replied  Mercedes,  "I think  that  none 
but  Raphael  has  evOT  expressed  what  you  describe. 
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I  wish  that  you  would  make  the  atten 
self." 

On  entering  a  smaller  room,  they  foimi 
with  portraits,  many  of  which  were  excell 
the  productions  of  Titian,  Vandyke,  an 
equally  celebrated. 

"  How  plainly,"  said  Lord  Sylvestei 
examined  them,  ''  you  can  read  the  cha 
the  Romish  church  in  its  palmy  days,  in 
traits  of  its  noble  and  most  distinguished 
How  rarely  do  you  find  one  that  really  r 
anything  but  a  magnificent  prince,  a  hau^ 
nor,  a  subtle  statesman,  or  a  lover  of  pies 
the  good  things  of  this  life.  There  is  n< 
the  apostolic  character  to  be  found  in  then: 
countenances  often  bear  traces  of  cru 
craft ;  they  are  oft;en  mocking  and  sarcast 
dress  is  luxurious,  and  frequently  their  pe 
effeminate." 

"  Here  is  one  who  is  not  effeminate,"  s; 
Sylvester,  who  caught  his  last  words,  and 
before  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal.  He  wa 
larly  handsome;  his  piercing  black  eyes 
of  intellect,  add  threatened  to  look  quite 
the  deeds  of  men. 

"  No,"  replied  Lord  Sylvester,  *'  certai 
that  bushy  black  beard  alone  will  exec 
fix)m  that  charge ;  but  you  will  find  it  di 
shield  him  from  some  of  the  other  epithe 
made  use  of.  But  we  must  proceed,  at 
you  still  wish  to  carry  into  effect  your  int 
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eDtering  the  garden,  which  will  quite  reward 
jou  for  the  exertion  of  so  doing.  The  view  of 
Rome  from  the  Janiculum  is  one  of  the  best, 
I  think." 

Lady  Sylvester  expressed  her  willingness  to 
comply  with  this  proposal ;  and  Mercedes,  though 
she  felt  that  the  pleasure  which  the  gallery  could 
have  afforded  was  not  half  exhausted,  followed 
without  expostulation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Can  you  not  see,  or  will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ? 
How  insolent  he  is  become  of  late  ? 

SHAKSPSAES. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Arundel,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Sylvester,  "  you  seem  exceedingly  out  of  humour 
this  morning.  You  have  contradicted  every  remark 
I  have  made,  although  they  were  all  very  common- 
place, really  mere  truisms.  You  have  disarranged 
all  the  plans  that  I  had  formed,  and  yet  proposed 
no  better  instead.  If  we  were  in  England,  you 
might  lay  all  your  faidts  on  the  climate  and  trust 
to  be  forgiven.  But  here  the  sun  shines  too 
brightly  for  you  to  find  any  excuse." 

"  I  am  out  of  sorts,  I  confess,"  replied  Arundel, 
walking  to  the  open  window,  and  leaning  out  of 
it,  cruelly  twisting  in  his  fingers  as  he  spoke,  a 
rose-coloured  billet,  scented  with  rich  perfumes, 
which  he  finally  tore  into  very  minute  pieces,  and 
dropped  them  one  by  one  into  the  street  beneath, 
seeming  to  be  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  spite  even 
towards  the  pretty  embossed  rose  buds,  and  the 
delicate  characters  thereon  inscribed;  "but  I  would 
not  avail  myself  of  your  excuse  even  if  it  existed. 
'  Mon  humeur  ne  depend  guere  du  temps.     Tai 
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nm  brmllard  et  mon  beau  temps  au-dedans  de 
flwt.  Le  bien  et  le  mat  de  mes  affaires  mSmes  y 
ftntt  pen,*  as  I  read  in  some  French  book  of  Miss 
Ratdiffe's  yesterday." 

"Well,"  said  lady  Sylvester  with  some  impa- 
tieooe^  ''I  hope  the  fog  that  just  now  obscures 
yourinteflects  is  not  very  dense,  for  it  is  about  your 
own  affws  that  I  wish  to  consult  you,  and  I  have 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  seriously 
to  you.  It  is  true  that  I  have  undertaken  the 
management  of  them  ;  but  I  cannot  and  will  not 
any  longer  dispense  with  your  aid.  Be  assured 
that  you  are  greatly  mistaken  if  you  imagine  that 
Mercedes  Ratdiffe  is  a  woman  that  will  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  neglect.  She  is  very  young  and 
voy  mexperienced,  it  is  true ;  and  I  have  pos- 
sessed her  mind  very  strongly  with  the  idea  that 
you  really  love  her.  But,  though  she  is  imsuspi- 
cious,  she  is  also  singularly  intelligent ;  and  if  once 
undeceived,  you  will  find  the  task  of  blinding  her 
again  far  beyond  your  power.  How  ungratefiil 
and  how  unreasonable  you  are.  *  T\i  fais  Vindif^ 
f^ent  et  le  d^gdut^  dans  la  bonne  fortune.* 
You  will  provoke  me  to  leave  you  to  your  fate,  and 
to  suflfer  you  to  drag  on  a  weary  existence  on  a 
niiserable  pittance;  a  younger  brother's  scanty 
provision," 

**  Ah,  there  it  is !"  yawned  Arundel.  "  Why 
^  I  a  younger  brother  ?  There  is  Sylvester,  now. 
Would  be  just  as  happy  if  his  income  were  hun- 
4^  in^t^d  of  thousands — ^far  happier,  indeed ; 
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for  then  his  conscience,  instead  of  preaching  to  hii 
the  duty  of  dwelling  among  his  own  people,  servin 
his  country,  et  cetera,  woidd  allow  him  to 
here,  to  study  the  fine  arts  and  cultivate  his  tast^^ 
to  wander  from  churches  to  picture  galleries,  air:^ 
from  palaces  to  ruins.  Ah,  mother !  you  shoiwH 
have  done  better." 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Arundel,  I  did  the 
tlmt  I  could,"  replied  Lady  Sylvester,  with 
composure,  "  and  what  I  had  I  gave  you.      Y^^u 
have  my  fortune,  such  as  it  was !  and  my  discsxiBu 
tion,  and  my  skill,  are  likewise  at  your  comm&iK/ 
if  you   so   desire.     What   can  you   expect  mtm 
than   I   have   provided  for  you?      Mercedes    ia 
beautiful,   young,  rich,    amiable,   generous,  affeo> 
tionate." 

^'  Mother,"  said  Arundel,  interrupting  her,  and 
drawing  himself  up  haughtily,  "  how  can  the  blood 
that  flows  in  your  veins  and  mine,  brook  an  allianoe 
with  a  citizen's  daughter  ?" 

*'  This  is  a  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Annesly  March- 
mont's,"  replied  Lady  Sylvester  colouring  with 
anger. 

"  If  you  remember,"  returned  Arundel,  drily, 
''  it  is  an  objection  that  I  urged  even  before  I  Idt 
England." 

"  One  that  I  have  heard  you  mention,  I  allows 
but  never  urge  until  now.  Nevertheless,  if  it  be 
insuperable,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  Make  your 
own  decision ;  but  let  a  decision  be  made.  I  will 
not  continue  to  lay  a  thousand  plans  to  submit  to 
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a  thousand  annoyances ;  to  administer  daily  food 
and  flattery  to  the  folly  and  vanity  of  such  a  child 
as  this  girl  is,  if  you,  by  your  indolence,  ill- 
humour,  caprice,  or  for  some  secret  design  of  your 
own,"  and  Lady  Sylvester's  eyes  flashed  with 
anger,  "undo  aU  that  I  effect,  and  render  void 
those  means  which,  aided  merely  by  passive  acqui- 
escence on  your  part,  could  not  fail  to  answer  my 
purpose." 

"Nay  mother,"  replied  Arundel,  with  a  sneer, 
"  if  all  these  exertions  enable  you  only  to  spend 
Miss  Ratdiffe's  money  with  impunity,  as  yoii  have 
hitherto  done,  I  think  you  might  consider  them 
sufficiently  recompensed." 

"Let  this  most  odious  conversation  cease!"  ex- 
claimed his  mother,  rising  angrily,  as  if  to  depart. 
"  I  only  desire  to  know  whether  you  will  or  will  not 
accompany  us  to  Tivoli,  in  order  then  to  deter- 
naine  what  mv  future  line  of  conduct  shall  be." 

"  Dear  mother,  you  must  stay  with  me  a  little 
longer,"  cried  Arundel,  suddenly  changing  his 
nianner  from  one  of  provoking  impertinence  to 
one  of  playful  fondness.  "  It  is  dangerous  to 
leave  me  to  myself,  for — 

Wayward,  fickle  is  my  mood, 
Horering  betwixt  bad  and  good  ; 

Mid  besides,  I  want  to  explain  to  you  how  and  why 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  accompany  you  to 
Tivoli  on  Thursday." 
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"  And   why    impossible  ? "    interrupted 
Sylvester  with  astonishment. 

"  I  have  an  engagement  for  that  day  wh 
cannot,  with  any  decent  show  of  civility,  m 
to  keep." 

"  This  cannot  be  true,  Arundel ;  you  pro] 
Thursday  yourself  only  yesterday,  and,  in  c 
quence  of  your  so  doing,  Mercedes  and  I  ii 
several  persons  to  join  our  party ;  and  you  c 
now  refuse  to  go  with  us.  This  is  too  dar 
solecism  for  even  you  to  be  guilty  of.  Act 
and  I  will  never  make  an  effort  in  yoiu*  favoui 
Mercedes  again.  I  will  not  see  myself  an< 
so  grossly  insulted." 

"  Your  anger  pains  me,  really.  Nevertl 
I  cannot  accompany  you  as  you  desire." 

"  What !  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  has  sc 
command  your  attendance   on  that  day  ? 
have  just  destroyed  a  note  from  her.     I  sa^ 
do  so." 

"  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  long  been  enj 
to  go  ydth  her  to  Frescati,  and  now  she  wri 
tell  me  that  she  has  fixed  her  party  for  Thu 
Why  will  not  another  day  do  for  you  ?" 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Lady  Sylvester,  "tl: 
science  is  not  to  be  endured.  Am  I  to  b 
slave,  as  well  as  you  ?  Begone,  Sir,  or  k 
go,"  and  she  walked  towards  the  door,  her  b 
fill  features  so  disfigured  by  the  angry  pa 
which  ArundeFs  conduct  and  remarks  excited, 
had  Mercedes  then  beheld  her,  she  would  ha 
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garded  with  dismay  and  horror  the  woman  whom 
she  had  accepted  as  a  friend.  Lady  Sylvester 
paused  almost  imperceptibly  before  she  left  the 
room,  expecting  that  Arundel,  thus  urged,  would 
ay  something  to  prevent  her  departure.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  move  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  had 
flung  himself,  nor  did  his  countenance  relax  from 
its  air  of  sulky  defiance.  Lady  Sylvester  opened 
the  door,  and  closed  it  impatiently  after  her. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Arundel  sprang  up, 
and  glancing  at  the  clock,  exclaiming,  **  She  will 
be  gone,  I  vow" — snatched  up  his  hat,  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and  was  speedily  in  the  boudoir  of  Mrs. 
Annesly  Marchmont. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Lauo !  che  deiiandv 
Vo  quel  ch*  esser  non  puote  in  alcun  modo, 
E  vivo  di  deair  fuor  di  tperanza. 

PBTU 

£st-on  juste  mns  etre  Beneible,  surtout  en  mat 
bienfoita? 

After  this  angry  contest  with  her  son, 
Sylrester  coDtinued  her  operations,  with  res| 
her  projected  party,  without  receiving  any  i 
open  opposition  from  him.  She  was  forced 
main  ignorant  of  his  proceedings,  but  was  di 
to  augur  well  from  his  silence.  She  believe 
he  bad  submitted  to  her  desires,  though  w 
much  displeasure  and  repugnance,  that,  in  re 
he  would  not  afford  her  the  satisfaction  of 
ing  that  she  had  conquered,  until  he  co^ 
longer  conceal  it  from  her. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the 
sence  was  requested  at  a  festa  di  hallo,  gi' 

the Ambassadress.   Mercedes  entered  tb 

leaning  on  Wentworth's  ann,  and  his  moth 
tolerably  satisfied  when  she  saw  him  condu 
to  dance.  While  Mercedes  was  thus  engag 
perceived  Julian,  who  had  entered  later,  sti 
not  far  from  her.  His  eyes  were  directed  b 
her:    and   the   moment  that  she  met  thet 
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f^KogDised  him  with  a  smile  that  summoned 
iiim  to  her  side.  She  said,  as  he  took  the  hand 
sbe  extended  to  him,  as  he  approached : 

"We  have  made  a  party  to  go  to  Tivoli  to- 
morrow, and  you  must  come  with  us.  How  long 
it  is  since  we  have  seen  you.  Where  have  you 
teen  ?    Very  busily  employed  ?" 

The  progress  of  the  dance  prevented  her  from 
^ting  for  his  answer ;  but  when  returned  to  her 
place,  she  asked  for  his  reply. 

"You  will  come  with  us?"  she  said. 

Daring  the  short  interval  intervening  between  her 
first  utterance  of  the  wish  and  its  earnest  reiteration, 
Julian  had  remembered  that  it  was  really  out  of  his 
power  to  accede  to  Miss  RatcliiFe's  request.  He 
o^ht  certainly  to  have  rejoiced  that  accident  thus 
^ded  him  to  keep  the  firm  resolve  he  had  made  to 
avoid  her  dangerous  presence  (a  resolve  lately  made, 
^  put  into  practice) ;  but  there  was  more  of  regret 
4an  of  joy  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  replied.  Per- 
^s  this  was  out  of  deference  to  the  conventional 
forms  of  good-breeding,  which  usually  demand  an  ex- 
pression of  a  feeling  quite  contrary  to  the  real  one  of 
the  breast.  No,  it  was  impossible.  Julian  was  going 
to  pack  a  picture  and  to  send  it  to  England.  He 
<^  not  neglect  the  opportunity  aflForded  him  of 
Awng  so,  and  it  was  one  that  would  admit  of  no  delay. 

Mercedes  looked  disappointed,  and  she  said  that 
she  was  so ;  when,  much  to  her  surprise,  and  much 
^w>re  to  Julian's,  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  an  air  of  the 
^^^Bixei  kindness  and  good  nature,  exclaimed : 

VOL  I.  F 
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"Why  not  go  to  Tivoli  the  next  day?  U 
Wilmot  cannot  postpone  his  business,  we  can  post- 
pone our  excursion.  If  you  wish  "Wihnot  tc 
accompany  us,  you  must  by  your  commands  def& 
the  departure  of  his  picture,  or  ours.  Which  wl3 
be  most  easy  ?" 

Julian  envied  him  too  much  the  bright  look  C3 
gratitude  which  this  suggestion  procured  to  ackno^^ 
ledge  any  towards  him  himself;  he  only  pointed  au 
the  utter  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding.  Mer- 
cedes paused  thoughtfully ;  then,  after  a  moment'^ 
silence,  she  turned  again  to  Arundel  and  said : 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  annoy  Lady  Sylvester 
to  propose  this  plan  to  her  ?" 

Wentworth,  eager  beyond  all  things  to  regaia 
his  liberty,  and  believing  it  now  to  be  in  his  power 
to  do  so,  assured  her  that  it  ¥ras  ridiculous  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  could  make  any  difference  to  his 
mother,  which  day  they  fixed  on. 

"  The  party  is  yours,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Come, 
the  dance  is  over ;  come  and  arrange  it  with  hcr,'^ 
and  he  led  her  away,  leaving  Julian  lost  in  uttei 
astonishment. 

When  they  reached  Lady  Sylvester,  Mercedes 
stiU  leaning  on  Arundel's  arm,  raised  h^  eyes  U 
her  fiiend's  face,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
told  her  request.  Lady  Sylvester,  guessing  at  ono 
the  author  of  this  proposition,  directed  a  glance  o 
fiery  indignation  towards  her  graceless  son,  b 
which  however  he  was  imharmed,  for  he  ha 
turned  away  his  head  to  speak  to  some  one  nea 
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tod  would  not  look  at  her.  Though  it  failed 
to  reach  him,  it  did  not  fall  wholly  without 
e^  to  the  ground.  Liord  Sylvester  was  beside 
tbem,  and  catching  this  look.  Mi  his  curiosity  not 
a  litde  excited  by  these  proceedings,  and  deter- 
mined  to  solve  the  mysteries  which  seemed  to 
exist.  He  soon  perceived  that  Lady  Sylvester's 
loger  was  not  to  be  any  further  indulged  at  pre- 
sent Perhaps  it  was  that  her  Ladyship  felt  unau- 
thorized to  exert  much  control,  as  she  allowed  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  day  to  be  defrayed  by  Mer- 
cedes' purse;  an  arrangement  with  which  Lord 
Svivesta:  was  not  acquainted.  She  expressed  some 
annoyance,  and  some  disapprobation,  but  still  in 
gentle  terms,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her  capricious 
movements. 

"  Oh !"  said  Mercedes,  "  it  is  not  caprice.  I 
wished  Mr.  Wilmot  to  go  with  us,"  turning  to 
Lord  Sylvester,  as  if  here  she  expected  his  support ; 
''  and  he  cannot.  And  the  very  reason  that  keeps 
him  here,  makes  me  wish  to  remain  also ;  for  he 
has  finished  a  picture,  and  is  going  to  send  it  off 
to  England  to  his  father  to-morrow,  and  we  have 
iie?er  seen  it  We  might  easily  do  so  in  the 
nmniing  before  he  packs  it,  if  we  don't  go  to 
Tivoli.  So  now  you  know  all  my  reasons;  and, 
dearest  Lady  Sylvester,  may  I  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  I  wish  ?" 

These  words  extorted  an  assent  from  Lady  Syl- 
vester's lips  which  Mercedes  could  scarcely  wait  to 
W,  as  she  was  entreated  to  return  to  the  ball- 
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room  by  a  partner  who,  during  this  discussioD,  had 
vainly  urged  his  claims.  She  looked  around  for 
Julian,  from  whom  she  desired  to  obtain  his  per- 
mission to  visit  his  studio.  At  length,  she  per- 
ceived him  engaged  in  conversation  with  Lord  Syl- 
vester, and  in  spite  of  her  companion's  complaints 
that  the  dance  was  already  nearly  over,  she  bent 
their  course  imperceptibly  towards  them ;  and  then 
stopping,  said  to  Julian  as  she  passed : 

"  We  are  not  going  to-morrow,  and  I  intend  to 
come  to  see  your  picture.  It  is  very  strange  that 
you  should  not  have  invited  us  to  do  so.  May  we 
come  ?" 

She  moved  on  as  she  spoke,  and  the  young 
painter,  on  recovering  from  the  joyful  surprise  which 
her  words  had  excited  in  him,  observed  that  Lord 
Sylvester  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  closest  scrutiny.  Mercedes,  on 
returning  to  Lady  Sylvester,  found  her  more  evi- 
dently displeased  than  when  she  left  her.  At  no 
very  great  distance  from  them  was  Mrs.  Annesly 
Marchmont,  and  at  her  side,  Arundel  Wentworth. 
He  would  undoubtedly  have  gladly  removed  to 
some  part  of  the  room  in .  which  he  would  have 
been  out  of  the  reach  of  their  eyes ;  but  probably 
the  lady  despised  any  victory  without  a  public  tri- 
umph, and  chose  to  station  herself  where  his 
homage  should  be  displayed,  especially  to  those 
whom  it  was  designed  to  mortify.  At  this  sight 
Lady  Sylvester  was  so  angry  that  she  almost  for- 
got to  be  prudent,  and  could  with  difficulty  refrain 
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from  pointing  out  to  the  artless  girl  beside  her,  the 
unworthy  by-play  in  which  she  had  been  made  to 
act  a  part,  and  to  unveil  to  her  the  treachery  which 
she  had  herself  enabled  her  false  lover  to  practice. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  relief  to  her  when  Lord  Syl- 
vester, reminding  Mercedes  of  a  promise  to  dance 
with  him,  led  her  away,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  her 
power  to  give  utterance  to  the  indignation  she  felt. 
Mercedes  perceived  that  Lord  Sylvester  looked 
more  than  commonly  serious,  and  seemed  even 
more  than  usually  disposed  to  silence.  As  they 
talked  on  without  speaJdng,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  !  there  is  Mr.  Wilmot  going  to  leave  the 
room.  I  hope  that  you  have  made  him  promise  to 
show  us  his  picture  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Sylvester.  "  He  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  might  see  it  any  time  before 
noon." 

"  And  you  will  accompany  us,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  wish  very  much  to  see  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  admire  it." 

"  I  think  that  my  changes  in  our  projects  ought 
to  please  every  one." 

"  They  ought  to  please  Mr.  Wilmot,  certainly ; 
for  to  him  they  are  very  complimentary.  Did  they 
please  my  brother  ?"  asked  Lord  Sylvester,  drily. 

Mercedes  looked  rather  surprised,  and  not  quite 
pleased,  and  then  answered : 

"  Yes,  of  course  they  did.  It  was  his  original 
proposal,  not  mine.  In  short,"  she  added  impa- 
tiently, "  every  body  is  pleased  but  you,  I  believe. 
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Y0U9 1  confess,  do  not  appear  to  be  so ;  and  ye( 
you  are  the  very  person  who  I  imagined  would 
best  like  what  I  had  planned.  Really  you  are  very 
whimsical,  which  I  never  before  discovered." 

Lord  Sylvester  smiled.  He  was  now  consider- 
aUy  enlightened  with  regard  to  the  mystery  whick 
occupied  his  attention.     He  continued : 

"  So  Arundel  proposed  it,  did  he  ?  Since  whe:3 
has  his  passion  for  the  fine  arts  acquired  so  muc^ 
strength?" 

"  I  think  he  did  so  to  oblige  me,"  replied  Mfcr: 
cedes  in  a  low  voice,  a  little  piqued. 

Lord  Sylvester  smiled  again;   but  though  X 
was  amused,  he  was  both  sorry  and  angry.    Wec^ 
worth  seemed  at  last  roused  by  his  mother's  look 
or  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  or  fears  of  tJi 
consequences,  to  break  through  the  thraldom   h 
which  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  held  him,  aii< 
returning  to  Mercedes  left  her  no  more.      Mi9 
Annesly  Marchmont  rose  to  quit  the  room ;  and 
in  doing  so,  purposely  passed  dose  to  where  the^ 
were  standing.     In  a  voice  of  the  utmost  sweet- 
ness, at  the  same  time  fixing  her  large  blue  eyes, 
with  a  stare  of  cold  impertinence  on  Mercedes'  face, 
she  murmured : 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Wentworth.  Don't  forget 
to-morrow  " 

Lady  Sylvester  bit  her  lip,  colouring  with  anger ; 
but  Mercedes  very  quietly  raised  her  eyes  to  Arun- 
del as  the  lady  moved  on,  and  said : 

'^  What  does  she  mean  ?     Have  you  engaged 
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youRelf  for  to-morrow?  I  thought  you  were 
coming  with  us  to  see  Mr.  Wflmot's  pictures." 

*'  And  so  I  am,"  returned  Arundd  with  every 
appearance  of  frankness.  "  What  o'dock  do  you 
go?   Early,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  half  past  ten," 

"^  I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  Arundel,  in  a  tone 
of  mudi  devotion ;  while  his  hrother,  who  heard 
the  dialogue,  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patioioe,  and  something  of  an  air  of  contempt. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Hail,  young  creative  spirit,  from  whose  mind 
Teeming  tumultuously  with  thoughts  and  things. 
The  flitting  notion  with  strong  power  combined 
Of  fixing  all  those  grand  imaginings. 
An  intellectual  world  of  wonder  springs^! 

The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  Julian  t\ 
following  morning  on  awaking  from  feverish  an 
distiu-bed  slumbers  was  that  of  the  promised  visi 
and  with  that  idea  came  a  train  of  recollectioi 
and  of  anticipations.  Those  resolutions  which  hs 
cost  him  struggles,  long  repeated,  and  of  such  bi 
temess,  now  seemed  as  completely  overthrown  ai 
destroyed  as  though  they  had  never  been  estal 
lished.  He  was  again  reinstated  in  his  formi 
position,  rendered  if  possible  more  dangerous  I 
the  brief  period  of  absence  that  had  inten-ened 
and  yet  what  had  occurred  to  shake  the  found 
tion  of  his  firm  resolves,  to  disprove  the  wisdom  < 
his  determinations,  to  render  them  less  necessai 
than  when  first  made?  Conscience  briefly  ai 
swered:  nothing.  He  was  afraid  to  interrogai 
her  further,  or  he  would  have  heard  that  every  di 
cimistance  that  had  contributed  to  put  to  fligl 
his  wiser  purposes,  should  in  truth  have  tended  1 
strengthen  them. 
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In  order  to  drive  away  these  unpleasant  cogita- 
^ons,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his 
^^ests.    He  placed  his  picture  in  the  most  favour- 
^t^le  hght  and  surveyed  it  anew,  but  with  dimi- 
^^^hed  satisfaction ;  even  those  parts  which  he  had 
^^'^^garded  with  most  complacency,  now  excited  little 
I>leasure.     He  became  every  moment  more   and 
*^^ore  unwilling  to  submit  it  to  the  gaze  of  Mer- 
^^^^es  and  the  scrutiny  of  Lord  Sylvester.    He  now 
deemed  it  wholly  unworthy  of  the  attention  he  had 
^^laimed  for  it,  and  regretted  his  decision  to  send  it 
^^  a  sample  of  his  powers  to  those  who  had  hailed 
^Vie  early  dawnings  of  his  abilities.    Even  less  satis- 
fied with  his  present  train  of  thought  than  with 
t^liat  which  had  preceded  it,  Julian  permitted  his 
*^>nind  to  wander  back  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
^"vening.     He  retraced  every  accident,  fondly  re- 
^^ed  every  word,  smile,  and  gesture  that  he  had 
^oted ;  but  was  finally  disquieted  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  penetrating,  observant  look  which  he 
tud  encountered  from  Lord  Sylvester's  eye,  and  from 
^hich  he  had  shrunk  away  abashed  and  alarmed. 
At  this  recollection  his  cheek  burnt  with  shame 
and  vexation ;  he  execrated  his  folly  and  impru- 
^ce,  and  determined  that  he  would  increase  his 
Watchfulness  over  every  look,  every  tone,  every  ac- 
tion.   Should  Lord  Sylvester  or  any  of  Mercedes' 
friends  discover  his  secret  passion,  he  knew  not 
whether  they  would  most  blame  his  presumption 
w  despise  his  weakness.     Should  he  betray  it  to 
^«iself,  he  could  not  endure  to  contemplate  the 
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possibility  of  an  occurrence  which  must  whoU. 
banish  him  from  her  society,  deprive  him  of  tl 
pleasure  of  ever  hearing  himself  addressed  by  hi 
in  terms  of  familiar  kindness,  and  even  probab'^^ly 
render  him  an  object  of  aversion  where  he  hg==Rd 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  peculiar  favour. 

While  Julian  was  thus  skilfully  tormenting  hirrTzi. 
self,  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  with  it  t^Me 
appointed   guests,  consisting   of  Lady   Sylvester, 
Miss  Ratdiffe,  and  the  two  brothers*     Julian's  &rst 
observations  were,  with  some  anxiety,  directed    to 
discover  whether  the  ideas  by  which  he  had  be^ 
so  harassed  had  found  any  place  in  their  thoughts.      j 
Lord  Sylvester  had  discarded  the  more  than  comr      I 
mon  seriousness  which  had  struck  both  Julian  and       j 
Mercedes  on  the  preceding  evening ;  he  seemed  to       \ 
share  the  lively  interest  which  the  latter  expresasd 
in  the  picture  they  were   about  to  behold,  and 
joined  in  the  reproaches  which  she  bestowed  oa 
the  painter,  in  consequence  of  the  intention  whidi 
she  had  detected  of  dispatching  it  without  submit^ 
ting  it  to  their  view.     Wentworth  was  fUl  of  good 
humour,    and   prepared   to   extend   his   approba-' 
tion  even  to  Julian.    Lady  Sylvester  alone  appeared 
uninterested  and  dissatisfied,  being  disposed  to  re- 
gard Wilmot  with  displeasure,  knowing  him  to  be 
the  cause,  however  innocent,  of  the  defeat  which 
her  plans  had  experienced;    and  this  disposition 
towards  him  was  probably  strengthened   by  the 
consideration  that  he  was  the  prot^g^  of  Lord  Syl- 
vester, whom  in  her  heart  she  cordially  disliked 
and  feared. 
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Jafian  proceeded  to  display  the  work  which  was 

^  object  of  their  visit,    and   led  Ihem  to  the 

easel  on  which  he  had  placed  •  his  picture.     The 

subject  of  it  was  the  celebrated  view  from   the 

Jaoiculum  HOI,  and  the  Oak  of  Tasso,  which  no 

one  omits  to  visit,  occupied  the  foreground. 

"  I  have  chosen,"  said  Julian,  ^'  as  most  likely 
to  please  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  a  subject 
rf  much  local  interest.  I  have  wished  to  re- 
present not  only  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which 
is  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  attract  us  to  the  spot, 
but  also  to  recall  the  associations  that  make  it 
peculiarly  hallowed,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  the  unhappy  poet,  who  spent  there 
many  of  those  hours  whidh  he  wished  to  de- 
^  to  a  solemn  preparation  for  his  death,  which 
he  knew  to  be  so  near.  We  learn  that  in  the 
tranquil  shelter  of  these  convent  walls,"  pointing  to 
the  church  of  St.  Onofrio,  which  formed  one  of 
the  objects  portrayed,  "  he  became  dead  to  the 
desire  of  fame  and  the  love  of  glory,  and  almost 
indiffinvnt  to  the  homage  proffered  to  him.  Tardy 
indeed  it  was,  and  inadequate  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  past  cruelty  had  so  wantonly  inflicted !  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  his  heart  grew  insensible  to 
his  early  love,  nor  that  the  fair  image  of  Leonora 
&ded  from  his  memory,  nor  that  the  bright  colours 
^  which  his  fancy  first  painted  her  became 
Winter  and  colder  as  he  approached  that  land 
where  all  earthly  distinctions  should  be  levelled, 
^  where  the  separations  occasioned  by  them 
^uld  have  an  encL'' 
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As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  figures  wluch 
filled  the  foreground  of  his  picture,  in  which  he 
had  represented  Tasso,  sleeping  beneath  the  tree 
which  is  still  called  by  his  name.     His  wild  and 
haggard  featiu^  were  softened  by  a  radiant  expres- 
sion of  hope  and  joy  diffused  over  his  countenance, 
as  if  bright  dreams  blest  him ;  and  to  show  that 
they  did  so  indeed,  a  faint  and  lovely  vision  of 
Leonora  floated  in  the  air  before  him.     She  was 
there  as  his  guardian  angel,  and  she  proffered  to 
him,  not  the  &ail  and  perishable  crown  with  which 
liis   friends  so  eagerly   invited   him  to  bind  his 
brow,  but  one  that  was  immortal  and  to  be  worn 
in  heaven.     In  her  countenance  there  was  a  tender  - 
melancholy,  for  she  bad  suffered  with  him ;  there  ^ 
was  also  a  holy  joy,  for  she  saw  that  his  sorrows  ^ 
were  drawing  fast  to  a  close.  Her  attitude  was  that^ 
of  earnest  entreaty ;  for  she  was  bent  on  winnings 
his  ear  to  hear  her  message,  and  his  heart  to  acceptzS 
the  gift  she  bore. 

Lord  Sylvester  and  Mercedes  were  both  touch 
by  the  conception  of  this  picture.  This  flight  o 
Julian's  imagination,  and  the  deep  feeling  witter:: 
which  he  had  executed  it,  charmed  them  much,  -i 
It  was  many  minutes  before  the  latter  could  ex — ^ 
press  the  pleasiu-e  that  she  felt ;  then  fearing  thdM'-^ 
the  artist  would  think  her  cold  and  insensible  tcrp 
his  merits,  she  tried  to  speak  and  tell  him  hovi^ 
great  was  her  admiration ;  still  she  found  herselftJ 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  her  sentiments  in  words^;^ 
and  it  was  only  the  eloquence  of  her  countenance^ 
that  spoke  her  meaning  to  Julian,  who  read  irr:: 
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the  moisture  of  her  dark  eye  how  deeply  she  felt 
with  him. 

"  I  owe  the  idea  which  you  approve,"  said  Julian, 
after  they  had  looked  at  his  picture  for  a  time,  ''  to  a 
passage  that  I  met  with  in  Ossian,  which  struck  me 
as  beautiful  when  I  read  it.  I  should  like  to  show 
it  to  you ;  I  ought  to  have  it  here,  for  I  studied  it 
while  I  painted."  And  he  looked  round  the  room 
for  the  book.  When  he  found  it,  it  opened  of  itself 
at  the  passage  he  sought,  and  he  placed  it  in  Lord 
Sylvester's  hand,  saying :  "  Pray  read  it  aloud, 
though  it  is  only  partially  applicable." 

"  *  On  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music 
died  away.  The  unconstant  blast  blew  hard ;  the 
high  oak  shook  its  leaves  around.  Of  Everallin 
were  my  thoughts,  when  in  the  light  of  beauty  she 
came,  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears ;  she  stood  on 
a  doud  before  my  eyes.' " 

Mercedes  remained  gazing  on  the  picture  while 
Lord  Sylvester  read,  and  when  he  ceased,  she  said, 
after  a  short  pause  : 

"  I  like  the  words,  but  I  like  your  picture  better." 

Julian  smiled  with  pleasure  at  her  remark,  and 
then  taking  up  the  book  again,  he  added : 

"  There  are  many  passages  in  this  volume  which 
^  gone  through  such  reverses  of  fortune,  once 
extolled  as  not  inferior  to  Homer,  now  so  despised 
that  few  will  acknowledge  that  they  can  read  it 
^th  pleasure,  which  I  think  would  afford  subjects 
of  interest  to  a  painter,  and  that  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  one  of  the  tests  of  poetry. 
There  really  are  many  descriptions  and  epithets. 
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though  perhaps  too  lavishly  introduced,  tha' 
once  suggest  a  picture,  and  I  should  like  to  s 
you  some  sketches  by  which  I  have  illustrated  s 
images  as  have  struck  my  imagination/' 

"  Pray  do  so,"  exclaimed  Mercedes.  ",  Not 
I  can  be  persuaded  to  read  Ossian." 

Julian  reached  dowp  a  portfolio  and  openin] 
began  to  look  within  it  for  the  drawings  he 
mentioned.     It  so  happened  that  Lord  Sylvc 
was  nearest  to  him  at  that  moment,  and  his  ( 
natimilly  fell  on  the  leaves  that  the  painter  ha^ 
turned  over  in  his  search.     Whether  it  was 
Julian  perceived  that  they  were  thus  employed 
whether  any  other  cause  of  embarrassment  $ 
denly  sprung  up,  but  he  changed  colour  and  clc 
the  book  more  quickly  than  he  had  opened 
then  turning  to  another  part,  he  took  out 
drawings  he  wished  to  show  them  and  placed  tl 
before  them.  One  was  a  face  young,  beautiful, 
radiant  with  joy ;  eyes,  lips  and  dimpled  ch< 
alike  beaming  with  excess  of  happiness.     Un 
neath  it  was  written :  "  Gladness  rose,  a  light  u 
her  face !" 

Another  was  a  stormy  warrior,  thus  descri 
by  the  poet :  "  Wrathful  stood  Swaran.  He  re 
his  silent  eyes.  He  threw  his  sword  on  earth ; 
shaggy  brows  waved  dark  above  his  gathered  raj 

"  Tliose  *  silent  eyes,' "  said  Lord  Sylve$ 
"  which  you  have  made  there  so  anything  but  si 
would  do  for  a  representation  of  the  speechless  i 
of  Ajax,  when  Ulysses  met  him  in  Hades." 

As  it  seemed  quite  uncertain  to  Lady  Sylvester 
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to  Anindd  when  they  should  find  Mercedes  weary 
of  examining  the  contents  of  Julian's  portfolio,  they 
united  in  reminding  her  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 
Lord  Sylvester  also  remembering  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Julian  should  dispatch  his  picture, 
proposed  to  leave  him  to  his  avocation;  as  they 
withdrew,  Mercedes  cast  back  one  more  lingering 
look,  and  slowly  and  silently  followed  them.  Julian 
was  left  alone  in  no  very  composed  state  of  mind ; 
and  Anindel,  the  moment  that  he  had  seen  his 
mother  and  Miss  Ratdiffe  back  to  the  Palazzo, 
hurried  away  to  join  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  and 
her  party. 
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CHAFl'ER  XIII. 

Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is. 

ROMEO    AND    jtlLIBT. 

■ 

N^  del  volgo  mi  cal,  n^  di  fortuna, 
N^  di  me  molto,  n^  di  cosa  vile. 

FBTRARCA. 

The  morning  was  one  of  most  sei'ene  beauty 
the  sun  had  scarcely  yet  risen,  and  had  no^ 
half  laid  aside  its  waking  glories  when  Lady  SyL 
vester  and  her  party  issued  from  the  Porta  Sao 
Lorenzo,  and  as  they  left  it  behind  them  the; 
turned  to  gaze  back  on  its  ruddy  bastions,  bur- 
nished with  the  glowing  rays  that  beamed  on  themi 

There  were  many  interesting  objects  on  their 
road  to  attract  their  attention  and  to  furnish  thenc 
with  topics  of  conversation.  But  Mercedes  alway: 
found  that  she  naturally  sank  into  silence  whenever 
she  entered  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  desolat- 
Campagna ;  when  she  gazed  on  the  ruins  that  ar" 
scattered  over  it,  the  nameless  tombs  and  democ 
lished  towers,  and  thought  how  forgotten  are  thm 
inmates  of  the  first,  and  how  the  strength  of  thfl 
latter  is  laid  low^  a  meditative  and  melancholy  moo- 
would  come  over  her,  and  disincline  her  to  speak  cr 
the  present. 
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At  length  they  began  slowly  to  mount  the  ascent 
^iat  leads  to  Tivoli ;  the  road  wound  gradually  up 
^ie  olive-covered  hill.   The  grotesque  shapes  which 
the  twisted  stems  of  these  trees  assume  in  old  age, 
*faeir  light  and  silvery  foliage,  the  picturesque  groups 
of  peasantry  that  were  to  be  seen  beneath  their 
boughs,  young  and  beautiful  women,  erect   and 
stately  in  deportment,  bearing  with  an  air  of  native 
dignity  vessds  of  classic  form  on  their  heads ;  their 
garments  almost  invariably  of  blue  and  red,  rich 
and  vivid  in  their  colouring,  forcibly  reminding  the 
beholder  of  the  figures  that  adorn  the  pictures  and 
frescoes  of  the  Italian  painters ;  their  glowing  com- 
plexions and  dark  and  glossy  tresses,  brilliantly  re- 
lieved by  the  contrast  of  the  snowy  linen  folded  on 
their  heads ;  all  these  circumstances  attracted  their 
observation  and  greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  with 
which  our  wandering  compatriots  surveyed  the  lovely 
scene  around  them.     They  hastened  through  the 
wretched  and  dirty  town  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  gentlemen   of  the   party  vainly    strove    to 
silence  the  clamour  of  the  vociferous  guides,  who 
flocked  about  them  on  every  side,  and  selecting 
such  of  their  h\unble  description  of  steeds  as  they 
required,  ordered  them  to  their  proper  post.   They 
Aenoe  proceeded  to  view  the  beautiful  temple  of 
^'esta,  and  descended  the  narrow  and  slippery  path 
^  leads  to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune,  deafened  as 
they  went  by  the  thunders,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  savage  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  produced  by 
this  turmoil  of  waters. 
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And  now  the  party,  which  was  numerous,  b^n 
to  &11  in  some  measure  into  the  order  in  which  the 
different  members  of  it  desired  that  it  should  be 
ranged.     Julian  stood  aloof.     In  such  an  assem- 
blage he  knew  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  seek 
Mercedes'  side  to  proffer  the  assistance  she  must 
need.  Arundel,  intent  on  banishing  from  her  mind 
any  suspicions  that  she  might  possibly  entertain 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding day)  sought  Miss  Ratdiffe  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  eagerness,  and  placed   himself 
beside  her  with  an  air  of  decision  that  was  designed 
to  assert  a  conscious  right  to  that  station.     Lord 
Sylvester,  who  never  interfered  with  his  brother^ik 
pretensions,  whatever  he  might  think   of  them» 
quietly  took  Wilmot's  arm,  and  addressed  his  con^ 
versation  to  him  as  to  one  whose  sentiments  and 
feelings  he  wished  to  elicit,  and  was  disposed  tc 
hear  with  attention.     The  eyes  of  his  chosen  com- 
papion  however  did  not  appear  to  be  solely  benfl 
on  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  scene,  but  fre- 
quently   wandered    towards    Mercedes,   watdiing 
every  step  of  her  foot,  as  if  fearful  of  danger,  v^e 
he  seemed  striving  to  catch  the  words  that  feC 
from  her  lips,  though  distance  rendered  her  voicfl 
scarcely  audible. 

At  length  the  party  arrived  at  the  artificial  pas- 
sage which  has  been  formed  for  the  river,  anC 
which  may  be  entered  and  traversed  by  those  whe 
deem  their  heads  strong  enough  to  pursue  a  oourstf 
unprotected    by    any    barricade,    along    a   pavi^ 
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ment,  scarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  of  two  per- 
sons walking  abreast,  in  spite  of  the  sensations 
caused  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  foaming,  roar- 
ing, tumultuous  motions  of  the  imprisoned  stream 
l)eneath,  and  the  feeling  as  if  a  crushing  weight 
yfm  insecurely  suspended  overhead,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  loudly  re-echoing  stone  vault.  Mer- 
cedes and  Arundd  entered  this  passage  carelessly 
lod  thoughtlessly,  intending  to  issue  at  the  other 
end.  Others  would  probably  have  followed  their 
example,  but  their  progress  was  suddenly  arrested. 
Mercedes  had  scarcely  proceeded  twenty  yards  when 
her  head  grew  dizzy  on  beholding  the  boiling,  rush- 
ing water  at  her  feet ;  and  bewildered  by  the  rever- 
beration from  the  walls  that  encompassed  her, 
ber  strength  and  her  senses  failed  her,  and  she  fell 
in  utter  lifelessness  from  the  narrow  path  on  which 
she  stood.  Another  moment  would  have  seen  her 
engulphed  in  the  rapid  stream  and  lost  for  ever ; 
but  Arundel  caught  her  as  she  sank,  and  hastily 
retracing  his  steps,  bore  her  back  in  safety  to  light 
uidair. 

If  the  general  consternation  and  horror  excited 
by  this  accident  were  indescribable,  what  was  the 
violence  of  the  emotion  awakened  in  Julian's  heart ! 
He  was  at  the  time  fortimately  a  little  removed 
from  the  immediate  scene  of  danger,  and  Lord 
Sylvester  was  with  him.  Scarcely  did  he  begin  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  occurrence  which  had 
taken  place,  when  the  anguish  of  his  soul  was  pic- 
tured on  his  wild  and  ghastly  coimtenance,  and 
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his  appearance,  even  in  that  moment  of  confusion, 
would  have  quickly  attracted  observation  had  not 
Lord  Sylvester,  unseen  by  others,  grasped  his  arm 
firmly,  and  said  with  something  of  the  sternness 
assumed  to  awe  a  madman : 

"  Calm  yourself;  she  is  safe  now.     You  must 
control  your  emotion." 

Julian  had  self-possession  enough  to  compre- 
hend his  words  and  obey  his  injunction.  He  did 
not  therefore  venture  to  follow  him  to  the  spot 
where  Mercedes  lay  scarcely  restored  to  her  senses. 
From  a  distance  at  which  he  could  plainly  discern 
her  form  stretched  on  the  groimd  and  supported 
by  Lady  Sylvester,  he  continued  to  gaze  anxiously 
on  the  group  until  he  saw  her  rise,  and  leaning  on 
Wentworth's  arm,  slowly  advance  on  their  onward 
path.  Then  passionately  clasping  his  hands,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  God !  that  she  should  have  been  in  danger, 
and  that  he  should  have  saved  her  !'* 

What  was  his  confusion,  when  on  turning  to 
follow  them,  he  found  his  progress  again  arrested 
by  Lord  Sylvester,  whose  grave  countenance  told 
that  these  wild,  incautious  words  had  reached'  his 
cars  and  excited  his  disapprobation !  Julian  walked 
by  his  side  in  silent  con^sion,  at  a  loss  how  to 
speak,  yet  feeling  that  silence  confessed  humilia- 
tion. He  had  no  doubt  that  his  exclamation  had 
been  overheard ;  that  his  secret  had  previously 
been  known  to  his  companion,  his  speech  and  zcr 
tion  had  declared.     He  felt  that  to  pass  over  ali 
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that  had  occurred  without  allusion  or  explanation^ 
vras  to  bdray  a  guOty  shame,  an  unmanly  cowardice; 
a  want  of  candour,  springing  6rom  a  dread  of  truth. 
The  place  which  Loq}  Sylvester  held  in  Mercedes* 
fi-iendship,  and  the  kind  and  generous  treatment  he 
had  himself  experienced  from  him,  rendered  Julian 
far  from  indifferent  to  his  opinions,  and  most  un- 
i^rilling  to  forfeit  his  esteem.     If  any  thing  could 
retain  it  after  this  imfortunate  and  inadvertent  be- 
tnyal  of  his  hitherto  carefully  concealed  passion,  it 
must  be  a  fiunk  avowaS  of  his  weakness;  if  any 
thing  could  render  him  an  object  of  leniency  and 
compassion,  it  must  be  a  confession  of  the  anguish 
^hich  past  struggles  had  cost  him.     But  as  reflec- 
tion realized  the  fact  that  secrecy  was  at  an  end, 
hopeless  dismay  overwhelmed  him,  and  the  more 
plainly  he  perceived  that  silence  was  impracticable, 
the  more  firmly  sealed  were  his  lips.     So  lost  was 
he  m  meditating  on  how  he  might  best  address 
Lord  Sylvester  that  he  forgot  that  he  was  all  the 
while  beside  him,  and  when  he  was  the  first  to 
speak,  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  if  he 
had  thought  himself  alone. 

"  That  I  heard  the  words  vou  uttered,  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  and  that  your  secret  is  in  my  keeping  I  need 
not  tdl  you.  That  I  will  keep  it  truly  it  is,  I  hope, 
^ally  unnecessary  to  assure  you.  But  one  ques- 
tion I  am  desirous  to  ask  before  we  part  to-day. 
Are  you  sufficiently  disposed  to  accept  of  me  for  a 
friend  to  give  me  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you 
3^  without  reserve  on  this  delicate  subject  ?" 
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Tliere  was  so  much  coDciliating  kind 
the  manner  in  which  Lord  Sylvester  extei 
hand  to  the  painter  as  he  finished  speakii 
Julian,  who,  at  the  moment  vhen  he  b^ 
dress  him,  had  felt  some  emotions  of  n 
pride  as  he  thought  how  mad  his  pas^on  t 
deemed,  and  how  derogatory  to  her  who 
object  of  it,  was  now  softened,  and  gn 
without  hesitation. 

With  an  effort  to  resume  that  calmn 
self-command  which  he  fSlt  to  be  becom 
prepared  to  answer  Lord  Sylvester ;  but  s 
overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  his  si 
he  stopped  short  as  he  was  beginning  tc 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He 
recovered  himself,  however,  and  before  Li 
vester  could  proffer  a  word  of  consolation 
he  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  had  cause  enough  already  to  b 
my  folly  and  my  boldness,  now  I  must  W 
my  weakness  also.  I  am  little  skilled  in-( 
lation,  my  Lord ;  but  an  honest  pride,  a  self- 
above  all,  the  deepest  veneration  for  the 
scious  object  of  a  most  presumptuous  pas 
these  causes  had  enabled  me  to  draw  a  v< 
feeUngs,  not  indulged,  but  irrepressible.  ' 
foreseen  agitatioa  of  a  moment  has  torn  i 
•Widely  aside,  and  displayed  emotions  neve: 
to  meet  the  eye  of  any  human  being.  ( 
ment  from  you  is  at  an  end ;  the  friendly 
^'hich  you  take  in  Miss  Ratcliflfe  wiU  proba 
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yoa  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  discovery  which,  so 
Tmfortimatdy  for  me,  you  have  made.  If  in  this 
point  of  view  it  distress  you,  dismiss  it  for  ever 
from  your  mind,  my  Lord,  nor  fear  that  it  will 
erar  be  so  manifested  as  to  cost  Miss  Ratdiffe  a 
hhish  of  indignation  or  perhaps  a  tear  of  pity.  As 
&r  myself,  my  Lord,  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
fer  ihe  kind  feelings  your  words  have  expressed ; 
but  here  nothing  can  avail  Of  what  purpose  is 
oooDsel  to  one  who  confesses  himself  not  amenable 
to  reason?  Sympathy  is  undesired,  and  impos* 
sUe ;  expostulation  I  fear  that  I  should  ill  endure. 
I  have  no  hopes  to  combat ;  I  indulge  in  no  delu- 
sioQ  that  ought  to  be  destroyed.  If  I  have  awak- 
compassion  in  you,  spare  me  any  further 
to  this  subject.  For  this  day's  madness, 
you  cannot  blame  me  more  severely  than  I  blame 
myself.'' 

Julian  had  spoken  at  first  with  tolerable  cool- 
ness ;  but  as  he  continued,  his  agitation  became 
iBxx)iitroIlable,  and  Lord  Sylvester  saw,  that  how- 
ever much  he  might  desire  to  render  his  friendship 
of  service  to  the  young  painter,  who  appeared  to 
him  greatly  to  need  a  calm  and  considerate  adviser, 
this  was  not  the  time  to  force  advice  upon  him. 
Re  therefore  replied  with  a  tranquillity  of  manner 
that  assisted  to  restore  Julian  to  composure  : 

"With  regard  to  the  occurrences  of  this  day, 

Mr.  Wilmot,  do  not  reproach  yourself  imneces- 

toly.    The  most  indifferent  spectator  might  have 

^ilayed  nearly  as  much  emotion  in  such  circum- 
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stances ;  and  as  ito  the  words  you  uttered,  I  be 
lieve  that  they  reached  no  ears  but  mine,  and  t 
me  they  conveyed  nothing  absolutely  new.** 

Julian  regarded  him  with  surprise,  and  increase 
dismay. 

"  Good  God !"  said  he  stopping  short,  an 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  distress,  ": 
this  possible  ?  Have  I  more  than  once  betraye 
what  I  deemed  so  impenetrably  secret  ?" 

His  voice  failed  him.  Lord  Sylvester,  muc 
touched,  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said  kindly 

"  Your  alarm  need  not  be  heightened  by  m 
words.     I  will  tell  you  all  I  know;  and  first, 
learnt  this  secret  only  when  I  was  with  you  yes 
terday." 

Julian  changed  colour,  and  replied : 

"  When  you  were  with  me  yesterday  there  wei 
also  present  those  fi'om  whom  it  is  most  importai 
to  conceal  the  state  of  my  feelings." 

"  But,"  answered  Lord  Sylvester,  "  I  have  c 
reason  to  believe  that  they  shared  in  my  discover 
You  told  me  yourself  all  that  I  learnt ;  but  I  dj 
not  observe  that  you  made  the  same  communic= 
tion  to  them." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  asked  Julian.  "  Sp» 
me  this  raillery,  if  such  it  be." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  continued  Lord  Sylvest* 
"  that  you  opened  a  certain  portfolio  while  I 
standing  near  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Julian,  wilh  confusion. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  forgotten  the  contents  of 
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or  you  would  have  done  so  less  unguardedly.  My 
fye  glanced  over  its  leaves  without  restraint,  for,  at 
that  time,  I  was  not  thinking  of  secrets.  In  short, 
I  saw  there  more  than  one  sketch  of  Miss  Ratdiffe. 
Even  that  observation  would  not  have  opened  my 
eyes,  for  her  beauty  might  well  impress  itself  on 
the  memory  of  a  painter ;  but  there  was  something 
io  the  rapid  glance  you  bestowed  on  them,  and  in 
the  emotion,  even  greater  than  the  embarrassment, 
which  the  sight  of  them  occasioned  in  you,  that 
excited  a  suspicion  in  my  mind,  which,  once  awak- 
ened, was  quickly  corroborated  and  strengthened 
ly  the  recoUection  of  things  past,  and  a  closer 
observation  of  things  present.  You  see  what  you 
have  to  guard  against.  If  a  suspicion  be  once 
^used,  there  will  be  other  eyes  upon  you  that 
^  watch  you  more  narrowly  than  mine,  and 
^hose  jealous  glances  will  magnify  all  they  discern, 
or  &Dcy  that  they  discern.  Miss  Ratcliffe's  friends 
iQay  dso  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  warn 
W  against  her  present  unguarded  expression 
of  kindness  and  interest,  on  every  occasion  that 
interests  you — " 

"*  For  heaven's  sake,  my  Lord !"  exclaimed  Ju- 
lian, "  allow  me  to  stop  you.  You  are  mistaking 
^  indeed.  Do  not  suppose  me  mad  enough  to 
^  so  as  to  incur  such  observations  and  provoke 
such  treatment.  Nothing  short  of  so  unwonted  and 
so  horrible  an  occurrence  as  that  of  to-day  could 
Wave  me  of  self-command.  Never  will  I  distress 
Wiss  Ratdiffe  by  the  betrayal  of  my  feelings,  nor 

VOL.  I.  G 
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am  I  SO  wholly  destitute  of  self-respect  as  (^us  I 
expose  myself  to  scorn  and  reprehension.  But 
am  far  from  allowing  that  the  most  high-bom  m 
her  suitors  has  a  right  to  banish  me  from  h« 
presence.  I,  like  him,  may  bask  in  the  sunshine  « 
her  smiles.  Fortune  has  formed  a  link  betwec 
us  by  which  I  am  authorized  to  seek  her  side,  ac 
none  shall  dispute  my  privilege  to  serve  her." 

Lord  Sylvester  did  not  make  an  immediate  r 
ply  to  this  vehement  declaration.  After  they  he 
proceeded  a  few  yards,  he  said  delil)erately  : 

"  But  as  you  do  not  appear,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
consider  yourself  entitled  to  declare  your  passic 
openly,  let  me  at  least  ask  why  you  should  A 
sire  thus  to  cherish  it  secretly  ?  Would  there  tl 
be  superior  wisdom  in  forsaking  society  so  bane£ 
to  your  happiness  ?" 

"  No,''  rejdied  Julian  impetuously ;  "  it  is  tn 
that  I  would  perish  rather  than  disclose  my  fe« 
ings  at  this  moment.  Nevertheless,  I  entertain  i 
intention  of  discarding  them,  were  such  a  procee 
ing  possible,  which  it  is  not.  My  homage  m : 
not  always  be  contemptible.  I  have  not  begi 
niy  career  so  inauspiciously,  but  that  I  may  loi 
forward  to  a  time  when  fame  shall  attend  on  tl 
name  that  is  linked  with  mine  in  the  memori 
of  those  to  whom  I  shall  make  myself  known." 

"  And  for  such  an  idle  dream,"  interrupted  Lo 
Sylvester,  "  are  you,  indeed,  willing  to  sacrifice  : 
*h®  peace  and  happiness  of  your  present  life  ?  Sn 
posing  that  your  works  finally  procure    you    ^ 
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undying  fame,  which  I  grant  they  may,  will  that 
place  Mercedes  in  your  reach,  even  if,  long  before 
that  time,  she  is  not  torn  from  you  by  some  one 
possessed  of  the  present  tangible  advantages  of 
rank  and  wealth  ?" 

"  Your  arguments  are  true,'*  replied  Julian  with 
deep  emotion.  '*  Nor  is  it  such  happiness  that  I 
seek  or  demand.  Still  believe  me  that  if  in  order 
to  be  happy  it  be  necessary  to  obliterate  her  image 
from  my  heart,  I  would  refuse  to  be  so.  As  little 
^uld  I  purchase  repose  by  relinquishing  my  love, 
asasddier  would  purchase  safety  by  dishonour.'* 

"  I  can  scarcely  prolong  this  conversation  now," 
said  Lord  Sylvester,  drily,  "  otherwise,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  an  adherence  to  duty  in 
defiance  of  danger,  has  not  much  affinity  with  the 
obstinate  indulgence  of  a  passion  that  receives  no 
sanction  fit)m  reason.  K  you  remember  how 
inuch  I  am  your  senior  in  years,  my  opinions  may 
^eigh  something  with  you,  and,  believe  me,  when 
you  wish  to  consult  them,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to 
^mmunicate  them ;  but  let  us  not  pursue  this  sub- 
ject now."  With  these  words,  uttered  with  decision 
but  without  severity.  Lord  Sylvester  quitted  his  young 
companion,  and  joined  some  others  of  the  party ; 
nor  did  he  again  seek  to  hold  any  particular  conver- 
sation with  him,  though  his  manner,  whenever  he 
casuaSy  addressed  him,  was  kind  and  encouraging ; 
80  as  not  to  inspire  any  dread  of  having  forfeited 

bis  friendship,  or  even  incurred  his  displeasure. 
Mercedes  had  received  a  shock  in  finding  herself 
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on  the  brink  of  sudden  death,  that  o\ 
her  faculties  and  rendered  her  silent  and 
throughout  the  day.  She  was  frequentl; 
even  to  tears,  by  the  solemn  reflections  t 
their  way  into  her  mind,  in  spite  of  the  d 
arising  from  the  scene  around  her.  h 
looks  confessed  that  her  thoughts  were  els 
true,  they  were  with  her  father.  Her  ir 
pictured  him  in  all  the  agony  of  woe 
loss  of  his  child  would  have  occasione< 
her  eyes  fell  on  Arundel,  who  quitted  noi 
and  she  reflected  howher  life, and  herparen 
tioD  from  a  grief  that  would  infallibly  have 
his  existence,  and  embittered  every  lingt 
of  it,  were  owing  to  his  exertions,  she 
he  had  now  a  claim  to  her  affection, 
father's  gratitude,  that  forbade  denial  to  t 
he  might  entertain.  Julian,  who  did  n< 
approach  her,  knowing  that  Lrf)rd  Sylv< 
was  still  upon  him,  fancied  he  could  c 
too  plainly,  on  her  eloquent  counter 
ardent  sense  of  obligation  that  she  ft 
preserver. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  uneven  tfii 
tomary  pro  was  taken  by  our  party,  and  tl 
which  it  presents  at  every  turn  were  expi 
but  as  these  encomiums  were  chiefly  exprt 
same  terms  employed  by  the  most  comn 
guide  books,  and  all  remarks  were  madi 
rfefer«nce  to  the  decisions  of  former  vi 
do  fxot  think  it  an  indispensable  part  o 
to  i^^xtrd  here  the  conversation  of  the  d 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

How  fine  this  tyrant 

Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! 

CTMBBLINK. 

Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
^e  deep,  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

GOLBRIOOB. 

The  effects    of  the   alarming   accident   which 

^  cast  a  gloom  over  the  vivacity  of  the  party  at 

'ivoli,  extended  in  their  influence  fer  beyond  that 

^y.     Lady    Sylvester   would   have   played   very 

^ise  to  her  character  for  skill  and  discernment, 

*^d  she  failed  to  perceive,  or  neglected  to  turn  to 

^<xx)iint,  the  various  emotions  which   owed  their 

'^irth,  or  their  development  to  that  event.      The 

Expression   of  the   lively  gratitude   awakened   in 

Mercedes'  bosom  towards  her  son,  was  she  saw 

^nly  restrained  by  timidity,  and  she  foimd  that 

^en  Arundel's  heart  had  been  touched   by  the 

^tnminent  peril  that  had  menaced  a  being  so  young 

^od  lovely.     He  manifested  sufficient  interest  in 

^to  recovery  from  the  shock  she  had  sustained, 

^  afford  his  mother  an  opportxmity  of  pointing 

^t  out  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  art,  and  caution, 

^  a  token  of  the  existence   of  a   sincere  love. 

Nevertheless,  Wentworth  cooled  again  so  rapidly, 

^&  to  convince  Lady  Sylvester  that  he  was  still 
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resolved  to  remain  unshackled  by  any  acknowledgf 
bonds. 

Withheld  from  open  declarations,  the  only  gan 
which  she  was  at  liberty  to  play,  was  that  of  r 
presenting  by  artful  insinuations,  that  the  ambigu 
ties  of  her  son's  conduct  sprung  from  compl 
cated  motives;  each  of  which  was  demonstrate 
of  his  high  sense  of  honour  and  delicacy  of  fee 
ing,  and  therefore  could  only  heighten  the  int 
rest  which  Mercedes  was  disposed  to  fed  in  hin 
If  he  neglected,  as  he  not  unfrequently  did,  whe 
within  the  sphere  of  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont 
more  potent  charms,  to  render  her  the  homag 
which,  at  other  times,  he  was  the  first  to  pa 
Mercedes  was  led  by  obscure  hints  to  suppo! 
that  his  generous  spirit  revolted  from  an  appea 
ance  of  paying  court  to  wealth;  allusions  wei 
indirectly  made  to  the  reluctance  with  which  \ 
woidd  ask  her  hand  of  her  father,  lest  the  grej 
millionnaire  should  misconstrue  the  eagerness  wii 
which  the  demand  was  made ;  nor  was  she  sufferc 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  aversion  which  h 
own  haughty  and  aristocratic  family  natural 
entertained  to  such  a  mesalliance.  At  times,  Lac 
Sylvester  would  betray  to  her,  as  if  involuntaril 
the  peculiar  painfrdness  and  embarrassment  of  h 
own  situation.  Might  not  Mr.  RatdiiFe,  idolisii 
as  he  naturally  did  his  lovely  child,  believe  that  &ii 
had  eagerly  sought  to  grasp  so  rich  a  prize  for  b 
son,  who  was  but  scantily  provided  for,  and  possil 
suspect  her  of  attempting  to  gain  possession  c^ 
hy  stratagem  ?    On  the  other  hand,  if  regardli 
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I        tb^  iDsuItiiig  misconstruction,  she  yielded  to  her 

!        fond  partiaKty  for  her  young  protegee^  and  to  her 

<fesire  to  call  her   daughter — ^indignant  reproach 

and  censure  would  undoubtedly  be  lavished  on  her 

^y  her  proud  relatives,  who  would  conceive  them- 

^es  aggrieved  by  the  alliance  with  a  merchant's 

daughter. 

Now  Mercedes  had  a  feeling  of  dignity  that  led 

her  to  expect  something  more  than  toleration  from 

%iy  £unfly  into  which  she  should  enter.     Iiady 

Silvester,  after  hazarding  this  last  suggestion,  saw 

tliat  she   had  raised   a   spirit    of  rebellion,   and 

obeddng  herself  immediately,  abstained  from  push- 

^iig  this  part  of  her  preliminary  acting  far  enough 

^  alarm  ♦  Mercedes'   pride.      But   she  coidd  not 

^discontinue  all  this   dissimulation  so  long  as  her 

^on  was    obstinately    devoted   to   Mrs.   Annesly 

^laithmont,  and  so  long  as  she  could  not  prevail 

^^  him  to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  take  some 

decided  step.     It  was  in  vain  that  she  forced  him 

^  listen  to  her  harangues,  and  to  assent  to  the 

Jiistice  of  her  reasonings ;  one  glance  from  Mrs. 

-Annesly    Marchmont's    blue    eye,    one    word   of 

^^dicule  from  her  scomfrd  lip,  one  trifling  act  of 

poetry  performed  by  one  so  practised,  sufficed  to 

defeat  her ;  and  the  hatred  that  sprung  up  between 

^hese  warring  politicians  was  as  fierce  as  it  could 

Iwe  been,  had  a  personal  rivalry  existed  between 

^^,  while   Mercedes,  the   original,  but    always 

T^^ssiye  cause  of  all  this  bitterness  was  not  unfre- 

k       <fiently  absolutely  forgotten  by  both.    Mrs.  Annesly 
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Marchmont's  imperturbable  coolness  gave  ber  a 
decided  advantage  over  her  antagonist,  who  injured 
herself  more  than  her  enemy,  by  the  biting  sar- 
casms and  the  galling  insinuations  which  she 
would  utter ;  to  all  of  which  her  son  listened  with 
alternate  anger  and  indifference,  and  took  refuge 
from  her  violence  in  the  society  of  one  who  received 
him  with  unfaiUng  smQes. 

The  veil  that  was  drawn  over  these  subtle 
transactions  was  probably  in  some  measxu^  pierced 
by  the  discerning  eye  of  Lord  Sylvester,  but  the 
inexperienced  Mercedes  was  wholly  baffled  by  the 
skill  employed  to  blind  her.  She  detected  none 
of  their  arts,  nor  could  she  read  aright  the  mystery 
of  which  she  felt,  but  did  not  see  the  existence. 
She  began  to  find  herself  often  unhappy,  restless, 
dissatisfied,  but  without  knowing  why;  and  she 
sought  in  the  society  and  instructions  of  Julian,  a 
solace  for  her  uneasiness  and  an  agreeable  diversion 
from  unpleasing  meditation. 

Could  Julian,  perceiving  her  unwillingness  to 
dispense  with  his  services,  refiise  to  render  them  to 
her  ?  Impossible !  After  his  first  involimtary  con- 
fession of  his  passion  to  Lord  Sylvester,  his  next 
encounter  with  him  had  been  attended  with  sensa- 
tions of  dread,  shame  and  embarrassment ;  whidi 
were,  however,  quickly  dispelled  by  the  continued 
courtesy  of  that  nobleman's  manner  towards  him, 
and  the  warm  interest  which  he  still  manifested. 
Julian,  though  at  first  inexpressibly  relieved  by 
this  conduct,  soon  began  to  fear  that  these  demon- 
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stratioDS  of  friendliness  might  be  designed  to  lead 
to  open  admonitions.  He,  therefore,  carefully 
avoided  any  private  discourse  vnth  him,  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  control  of  every 
word  and  action  that  passed  in  his  presence,  trusted 
to  impress  his  kind  monitor  with  a  belief  that 
the  cool  dictates  of  reason  had  conquered  the  first 
impetuous  ardour  which  he  had  betrayed ;  and  that, 
sensible  of  the  madness  of  cherishing  the  hopeless 
love  which  he  had  avowed,  he  now  only  sought 
his  patron's  daughter  with  that  devoted  gratitude 
which  it  was  scarcely  more  than  his  duty  to 
manifest. 

By  this  guarded  demeanour,  the  young  painter 
succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of  a  post  fraught 
with  peril  without  being  molested  by  remonstrances 
on  the  foDy  of  thus  facing  it.  Satisfied  with  having 
imposed  silence  on  the  only  friend  he  possessed, 
who  knew  what  counsels  he  needed  and  felt  suffi- 
cient  mterest  in  him  to  have  proffered  them  with- 
out fear  of  the  risk  of  offending,  Julian  piuTSued 
the  dangerous  path  he  had  chosen  without  further 
interruption.  When  not  at  Mercedes'  side,  she 
^  his  thoughts ;  and  his  fancy  was  in  solitude 
wnployed  in  forming  bright  visions  of  the  future, 
such  as  he  had  alluded  to  when  speaking  with 
Lord  Sylvester,  who  had  cut  short  his  romantic 
^ticipations  by  reverting  to  the  existing  reaUty. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Perch'  io  veggio  (e  mi  spiace) 

Che  natural  mia  dote  a  me  non  vale, 

N^  mi  fa  degno  d'  un  si  raro  sguardo,  ' 

Sforzomi,  d'  esser  tale, 

Qvial  all'  alta  speranza,  si  confoce, 

Ed  al  foco  gentil  ond'  io  tutt'  ardo. 

PETBABCA. 

Amor  mi  manda  quel  dolce  pensiero. 

PETBARCA. 

Julian   was   alone,    and  yet  how  litde   al^^^ 
for  he  was  with  his  art;  that  ai-t  which  wa^  ^ 
mould  his  life,  to  direct  his  actions,  for  they  ^^^ 
all  to  be  in  subservience  to  it — ^to  occupy  all    ^ 
time  that  should  be  allotted  to  him — ^to  be  the 
and  end  of  thought  and  study — to  embody 
imaginations — to  give  utterance  to  his  feelingS''''''^ 
to  bring  relief  to  his  swelling  heart — to  link  b^i^^ 
not  only  with  his  fellow-creatures   generally,   l'^^, 
especially  to  xmite  him  in  a  sacred  fraternity  wi*^ 
every  child  of  genius,  with  every  heart  that 
sympathize   with  the  passions   he   shall 
with  every  mind  that  can  comprehend  the 
and  hidden  sentiments  he  shall  reveal,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  tales  he  shall  tell.     This 
not  to  be  alone.     It  was  to  his  passion  for  his 
that  Julian  now  owed  almost  the  only  happia^ 
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he  possessed.     The  exercise    of  it   dispelled 
^*e  gloom  of  hours   of   despondency   in    which 
^e  felt  oppressed  not  only  by  the  general  sense 
*^    "this  world  is  inferior  to  the   soul,"   and 
*^ost  luisatisfying ;   but  more  particularly  by  the 
^*^*ead,  inspired  by  his   present  hopeless   passion, 
**Xat  "his  soul  during    her   confinement  in   this 
f^^nson  of  the  body,  was  doomed  by  fate  to  imdergo 
severe  penance :"  that  he  hai  received  a  capacity 
suffer,  and  not  one  to  enjoy.     In  such  hours 
*^e  doubted  whether  happiness   be   a   reality — a 
^tabstance  not  a  shadow ;  doubted  whether  all  past 
^^^elief  in,  and  anticipation  of  it  had  been  aught 
l>iit  self-delusions — sweet  dreams  from   which   it 
^Was  bitter  to  awake !     Then  he  would  rise,  and 
o^rercoming  the  repugnance  to  exertion  which  he 
feh  stealing    over    him,   numbing   his   faculties, 
Would  approach  his   easel   and   begin   to   paint 
He  scarcely  ever  failed  to  find  himself  rewarded 
for  an  effort,  which  none  but  those  who  have  made 
a  similar  one  will  either  conceive  or  appreciate,  by 
tasting  an  ecstatic  delight,  increasing  till  its  own 
strength  produced  a  healthy  fatigue, — ^not  a  mor- 
W  langucH* — that  prepared  hitn  to  enjoy  repose.  It 
^^  like   food  and  nourishment,  imparting  new 
He  and  vigomr  to  a  drooping  frame.     Then  came 
^b  aspirations,   and   inquiries  of  the  silent,  se- 
cret, future; 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 


,\>-.v\\ 
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ftbould  come  when  possibly  his  love  would  have 

power  to  confer  that  undying  honour  which  rank 

3LXid  wealth  have  not  to  give.     When  do  they, 

i:B.jDless  accompanied  by  better  things,  transmit  a 

x^sme  to   posterity   to    be    reverenced,    admired, 

clierished,  and  conned  over  ?      High  birth,  high 

&t:atioD,  and  boimdless  riches   fail   to   save   their 

jM)ssessors  from  perishing  quickly.     Daughters  of 

lungs,  and  mothers  of  monarchs, 

Madri  d'imperatori  e  di  gnnjregi, 

have  passed  away,  and  their  names  are  unrecorded. 
Beauty  has  indeed  often  enjoyed  a  fame  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  far-distant  posterity ;  but  it 
"^^  because  it  had  foimd  a  place  in  the  verse  of 
^he  poet,  or  on  the  canvass  of  the  painter.  Yes  ! 
'^  is  the  poet's  love,  the  painter's  worship,  that  lend 
^t  a  charm  that  defies  time  and  decay. 

How  many  women  as  fair,  as  gracious,  and  as 
pure  as  Laura;  how  many  as  fuU  of  majesty 
^d  dignity  as  Beatrice ;  how  many  as  high-born 
^d  beautiful  as  Leonora,  have  passed  away  and 
their  place  knoweth  them  not ;  because  no  Petrarch, 
no  iWte,  no  Tasso,  had  loved  them !  And  if  "  a 
poet's  love  is  lovely,'*  Julian  would  not  consent  to 
deem  that  of  a  painter  less  so. 

While    he    painted,   these    quickly   thronging 

thoughts  would  vaguely  fill  his  mind,  half  suggest- 

uig  deeper  reflections,  then  suddenly  escaping  and 

leaving  apparently  no  trace  behind,  changing  like 

tbe  bright  and  lovely  visions  of  doud-land.     He 
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was  thus  musing  rather  than  thinking,  when  he  ws 
startled  from  his  reverie  by  a  voice  behind  him — : 
was  that  of  Lord  Sylvester. 

"  Miss  Ratdifie  has  sent  me  to  you/'  he  saic 
"she  wishes  to  see  you;   she  has,  I   believe, 
proposition  to  make;  one  which  I  advise  you  t 
reject." 

*'  Why  so,  my  Lord  ?"  replied  Julian  with  sur 
prise.  "  I  shall  be  little  disposed  to  do  so,  unles 
you  give  me  very  cogent  reasons  for  so  ungradou 
a  proceeding." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  be  disposed  unti 
I  see  you  put  to  the  test ;  but  I  know  very  w^ 
how  you  ought  to  be  disposed.  If  you  do  nc 
act  accordingly,  I  confess  I  shall  be  surprised  s 
the  weakness  you  will  display." 

Julian  felt  a  little  piqued  at  this  declaration  c 
the  part  of  Lord  Sylvester.  He  continued  paintic 
in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  Indeed !  If  the  line  of  conduct  I  ought  ^ 
pursue  is  so  very  evident,  the  doubt  that  yow 
Lordship  expresses  as  to  my  adoption  of  it  is  rath  - 
derogatory  to  me." 

"  I  distrust  you  much,  I  own,"  returned  horn 
Sylvester. 

"  You  are  candid  in  avowing  your  want  of  co* 
fidence,  my  Lord,"  replied  Julian,  colouring. 

"  I  am.  Would  you  wish  me  to  cease  to  1: 
so?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Julian,  hastily ;  an< 
then  added :  "  If  you  have  now  sufficiently  grati 
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fiod  the  passion  pour  mystifier  which  I  know  you 
to  possess,  may  I  ask  what  this  alarming  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  to  ask  me ;  Miss  Ratdiffe  exacted 

^     promise  of  secresy  before  she  despatched  me. 

C^  to  her,  and  hear  her  explanation ;  but  do  not 

forget  my  obscure  hints  which  will  soon  be  made 

iiitelligible  to  you.     Farewell." 

Lord  Sylvester  departed,  and  Julian,  abashed  by 

die  tone  between  raillery  and  serious  admonition 

^which  he  had  employed,  went  to  seek  Miss  Ratcliffe, 

not  kaowing  what  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  or  to  expect. 
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■^nta*  you  wfll.     I  also  desire  to  have  a  bust  of 

ciu,   and  let  it  be  executed  by .      I   hear 

-Viat  he  win  not  generally  undertake  portraits; 
t^^t,  perhaps,  as  we  were  once  acquainted,  he  will 
ot  refuse  to  do  yours.  I  want  these  two  things 
adorn  my  new  house,  and  I  have  so  set  my 
^«fft  upon  seeing  them  there,  that,  whatever  else 
X  may  do,  I  shall  still  think  it  incomplete  until 
"^ley  anive.'* 

As  Mercedes  read  these  affectionate  and  partial 
^^^ressions,  tears  filled  her  eyes  though  she  tried 
'^  laugh  them  away,  and  blushing  deeply  as  she 
^poke,  with  an  embarrassment  which  evidently 
sprang  fi-om  modesty  alone,  she  said : — 

"And  now,  Mr.  Wilmot,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  great  fevour.     I  have  never  seen  you  execute 
*  portrait,  it  is  true,  but  your  other  works  do  more 
^baa  assure  you  of  success  in  such  an  attempt.     I 
^ow  that  tf  my   picture   be   the   production  of 
your  hand,  that  circumstance  alone  will   render 
^  doubly  valuable  to  my  father.     In  short,  may 
1  ^  you  to  undertake  it  ?" 
She  paused  and  then  added  hastily  : 
"  But  I  see  that  I  have  given  you  pain.     You 
^  either  displeased  or  vexed   at   my   proposal, 
^liy  so  ?     Perhaps  you  think  it  derogatory  to  you 
to  undertake  a  portrait.     Forgive  a  request  made  in 
Jgnonmce,  and  certainly  not  intended  to  annoy." 

Julian  had,  indeed,  changed  colour  when  her 
sewing  first  broke  upon  him ;  the  whole  room 
*^^^ni  before  his  eyes ;  a  sudden  faintness  over- 
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powered  him ;  but  a  sense  of  the  danger  he 
running — a   consciousness    that    his    secret 
trembling  on  his  lips — above  all,  the  fear  that 
would  retract,  which   her   last   words   awakem 
recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  replied  with 
the  calmness  he  could  resume,  and  speaking  slo^ 
with  an  eflFort  to  hide  the  tremour  of  his  voice  : 

"  Miss  RatclifTe,  you  do  me  far  too  miX' 
honour  by  such  a  request.  Pardon  me  if 
passing  sensation  of  pain  overcame  me,  and  in 
peded  an  immediate  expression  of  my  sense  ( 
the  favour  you  confer.  I  entreat  you  not  b 
doubt  my  desire  to  dedicate  whatever  power  ] 
may  have  attained  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Ratdiffc^ 
who  has  been  so  generously  my  patron.  Yet 
allow  me  a  little  time  for  consideration  before  I 
promise  to  commence  an  undertaking  in  which  I 
could  not  fail,  without  experiencing  the  greatest 
mortification  and  grief" 

Mercedes  looked  surprised  at  the  tone  of  anxiety 
in  which  the  young  painter  spoke ;  and  the  grati* 
tude  which  he  evinced  when  he  mentioned  her 
father,  touched  her  visibly ;  but  summoning  a  smile 
to  her  coimtenance,  she  answered  quickly : 

"  Indeed,  we  must  not  enter  on  this  affair  wlA^ 
so  much  solemnity.  I  have  always  been  told  thai 
it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  sit  for  one's  portrait 
and  I  shall  certainly  find  it  so,  if  you  begin  b^; 
being  so  alarmingly  serious." 

Lady  Sylvester  now  came  forward,  and  throwing 
the  letter  she  had  finished  on  the  table,  said : 
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slly  my   dear  Mercedes^   if  you   and  Mr. 

have  completed  your  important  arrange- 
[  will  order  the  carriage.  Let  us  drive  to 
la  Doria  Pamfili.  The  weather  is  so 
ingly  fine.  Mr.  Wilmot,  will  you  like  to 
my  us  ?  Arundel  is  gone  out  riding. 
r  will  be  with  us,  I  suppose,  and  he  is 
^ad  to  have  you.'' 

d  cast  an  involuntary  glance  at  Mercedes, 
whether  her  coimtenance  seconded  this 
►n  before  he  replied  to  it ;  but  she  evidently 
;  attended  to  Lady  Sylvester's  words,  and 

from  her  with  a  blank  feelmg  of  disap- 

int,  he  muttered  something  about  the  im- 

ty  of  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  anywhere 

his  studio.     As  he  spoke,  Lord  Sylvester 

the  room,  and  catching  his   last   words, 

the  subject  of  discussion.  As  soon  as 
1  it,  he  said  to  Julian : 
aD  you  what  we  will  do.  You  and  I, 
,  win  start  on  foot,  and  we  shall  reach  the 
fore  the  ladies  will  arrive.  This  plan  will 
more  conducive  to  your  health  than  the 
;  confinement  in  which  you  delight ;  nor  is 

to  despise  such  a  gift  of  nature  as  this 

the  riding  party  large  to-day  ?"  said  Mer- 
wbo  was  leaning  from  the  open  window; 
e  turned  her  head  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
•ylvester  as  she  asked  the  question, 
ery ;"  replied  he,  "  I  saw  a  grand  cortige 
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at  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont's  door  as  I  passei 
and  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  that  Arundel  wi 
the  fortunate  man  who  assisted  her  to  mount/' 

Julian  saw  that  Lord  Sylvester  directed  a  si 
nificant  look  towards  his  mother,  as  he  spoke  th« 
concluding  words.  Without  appearing  to  r^ga^ 
or  even  to  hear  them,  she  left  the  room ;  i^ 
Wilmot,  when  he  looked  next  at  Mercedes,  pkLx 
perceived  that  the  colour  on  her  cheek  ^i 
heightened,  and  she  followed  Lady  Sylvester  wi 
an  air  of  more  loftiness  than  was  at  all  habitual  ; 
her. 

Julian  was  allowed  no  further  time  for  con 
sidering  these  not  insignificant  circumstances 
for  Lord  Sylvester  taking  his  arm,  led  him  fron 
the  room,  and  neither  of  them  spoke  again,  mon 
than  a  few  unimportant  words,  until  they  were 
without  the  gates.  Julian,  hitherto,  had  neithei 
positively  believed  nor  disbelieved  the  intelligenoc 
which  Raymond  had  given  him  touching  the 
engagement  of  Mercedes'  hand.  Whenever  the 
unpleasant  recollection  of  his  words  entered  hi^ 
mind,  he  strove  to  banish  it  by  indulging  thi 
fond  idea  that  their  assertion  might  easily  be  filse 
He  had  quite  as  frequently  heard  from  others  i 
similar  declaration  with  regard  to  Lord  Sylvester 
and  yet  as  to  him,  his  mind  was  perfectly  at  ease 
The  avowed  friendship  that  existed  between  hin 
and  Mercedes  proved  that  love  was  unthought  oi 
Besides,  it  was  impossible  that  Lord  Sylvesta 
professing  so   much   regard  for  him  as  he  di<! 
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sboukl  intentionally  conceal  from  him  such  a  fact. 
i\nmdel's  frequent  absence  from  their  circle  had 
always  given  him  satisfaction,  and  the  idea  that 
lleioedes  was  on  the  brink  of  attainmg  an  insight 
into  the  cause  of  this  singular  behaviour  filled 
bis  mind  with  tumultuous  emotions  of  surprise, 
hope,  and  joy.  The  silence  the^e  feelings  induced 
be  would  probably  have  maintained  throughout 
thdr  walk,  had  not  the  thread  of  his  meditations 
been  broken  by  Lord  Sylvester,  who  speaking 
abrupdy,  said : 

"WeD,  have  you  acceded  to  Miss  Ratcliffe's 
request  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  up  into  Julian's  brow  and 
temples,  as  he  felt  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  his  friend 
fixed  on  him  ;  he  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  and 
^  he  said  with  some  indignation : 

"Would  you  have  me  refuse  to  make  the  only 
"ctarn  I  can  make  for  the  favours  of  my  bene- 
toor?" 

"Then  you  have  accepted  her  oflFer  ?"  continued 
J^  Sylvester,  drily. 

"No,"  replied  Julian  with  some  hesitation,  "  I 
l^ve  not  given  her  an  answer.  I  do  not  yet  know 
^t  1  can  imdertake  this  task.  I  fear  that  I  am 
^mpetent  to  succeed,  and  to  fail  here — " 

"Nonsense,"  interrupted  his  friend,  "you  are 
P^ecdy  equal  to  success ;  but  for  such  success 
jou  win  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price." 

"You  are  mistaken.  Your  arguments  are 
pounded  on  false  premises,  believe  me,"  continued 
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Julian,  with  agitation.  "  The  irrevocable  pas 
for  ever  decided  my  fate,  and  the  future  hj 
the  power  of  working  a  change  in  me.  Th 
little  variability  in  me.  Thoughts  that  enfa 
brain  remain  there  ;  affections  once  cone 
possess  my  heart  for  ever.  It  is  on  this  verj 
ractcristic  of  my  nature  that  all  my  hopes  of  1 
success  in  my  art  are  founded ;  you  look  u 
vinced.  You  believe  that  the  power  of  the  \ 
irresistible.  I  know  that  such  is  your  op 
I  have  heard  you  say  frequently  :  *  D  y  a  < 
volont&  k  qui  rien  ne  rdsiste,  parce  qu'elles 
tent  k  tout.'  Even  so  be  it ;  let  me  then  o 
confess  that  I  never  can,  or  shall  tvill  this  d) 
the  necessity  of  which  you  urge." 

"Nay,"   replied    Lord   Sylvester,  "if  yoi 
determined,  'wishing  without  hope   to   rest 
despair,'  I  have,  of  coiuise,  no  more  to  say." 
Julian  kept  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  said 
"  I  do  not  think  that  where  hope  was 
looked  for,  despair  will  intrude.      Despair  i 
successor  of    disappointment,   but   I  have 
been   disappointed,  nor  do  I  look  to  be  so 
that  I  ask  I  deem  attainable.     My  sole  desire 
earn  fame  for  myself,  which,  when  mine,  1 
confer  upon   her.       Meantime,    she   shall   : 
know  that  she  possesses  my  homage,  until  it 
be  a  gift  to  be  desired.      This  land  of  poet 
of  painters  has  afforded  many  instances  of 
I  would  accomplish.     Leave  me  to  tread  in 
footsteps." 
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Lord  Sylvester  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was 
iDost  inclined  to  smile  or  to  sigh  at  his  friend's 
nHnantic  design.  He  saw,  however,  that  his 
passioD  would  undoubtedly  be  a  spur  to  his  genius, 
aod  this  hope  disposed  him  to  leniency.  Still  he 
would  not  sJlow  his  sophistry  to  pass  uncombated  ; 
so  he  resumed  the  conversation,  saying : 

"  You  say  that  despair  supposes  the  pre-existence 
of  hope.  Did  Petrarch  feel  none  of  the  anguish 
rfde^wdr,  and  yet  what  did  he  ever  expect  or  hope?" 

Julian  blushed,  for  he  saw  that  his  monitor 
had  a  suspicion  that  in  this  poet  he  had  discovered 
the  object  of  his  emulation.  Julian  did  not  abso- 
htdy  fear  ridicule ;  at  least  his  dread  of  it  had  no 
power  to  make  him  abandon  any  design,  or  modify 
4e  expression  of  any  sentiment  which  he  enter- 
tamed  ;  it  could  not  lessen  his  candour  though  it 
oould  bcrease  his  reserve ;  he  abhorred  it  still,  and 
drank  from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The 
supposition  that  he  was  now  on  the  brink  of  ex- 
oting  derision  silenced  him  for  a  moment ;  then 
discarding  this  sensation  of  shame,  he  boldly  con- 
tinued in  reply  : 

"  Petrarch  experienced  both  hope  and  disap- 
pointment. He  saw  Laura,  for  the  first  time,  in 
ignorance  that  she  belonged  to  another.  At  that 
instant  he  felt  that  they  were  formed  to  be  united 
ky  eray  band  of  sympathy  and  love ;  and  he  did 
twlas  yet  perceive  the  barrier  that  must  necessarily 
separate  them,  stretching  as  it  did  from  one  end 

ofHctothe  other. 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
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Unhappy  Petrarch !  he  had  to  learn  that  he 
seen  L^xira  too  late.      Had  they  sooner  met^ 
might,  she  would  have  loved  him;  and  he 
not  without   a   feeling   that   with   her   also 
thought,  at  once  so  bitter  and  so  sweet,  musi 
present.      Laura,  like  him,  must  at  least  have 
back  one  look  on  the  past,  meditating  on  ho 
might  have  been  diflFerent." 

"  This  fatal  discovery  introduced  despair  into 
heart,  but  it  only  occasionally  reigned  there.  O 
and  holier  aspirations  brought  him  peace ;  perl 
she  came  in  a  mournful,  but  certainly  in  a  sei 
mood.  And  can  you  believe  that  he  would  1 
been  willing  to  re-purehase  the  tranquillity 
indifference,  by  resigning  that  subject  of  ( 
templation  which  her  virtues  afforded  him,  I 
theme  of  inspiration  which  he  derived  from 
beauty  and  her  excellence  ?  Can  you  believe  t 
if  at  the  dose  of  his  life  he  had  been  as 
whether  he  would  rather  have  enjoyed  exisU 
in  insensibility  to  Laura's  charms,  or  suffered 
as  he  did,  with  a  heart  and  mind  engrossed 
them,  he  would  have  hesitated  in  his  choice  ?" 

"  Consider  what  Petrarch  owes  to  that  passioi 
which   he   wanted   not   friends  to   represent 
madness  and  the  folly.     They  viewed   with 
and  regret  the  shackles  which  held  so  nobl 
spirit  in  thraldom.     What  they  regarded   as 
chains  which   bound   him  to  earth,  they  sh( 
rather  have  called  the  pinions  which  bore  hin 
heaven.  It  is  true  that  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  n 
erudite  scholars  of  his  age,  the  reviver  of  learn 
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bTDured  by  princes,  honoured  by  all  the  great 
men,  his  contemporaries,  who  had  any  reputation 
for  taste  and  knowledge. 

''Ages  have  past  and  his  reputation  still  lives  ; 
thus  the  sanguine  prognostications  of  his  admiring 
friends  are  verified :  but  on  what  basis  does  his 
&me  immoveably  rest  ?  Not  on  his  laborious 
works  of  learning  and  research ;  not  on  that  great 
<ffoit  of  classic  erudition,  his  Epic  poem,  which 
be  himself  contemplated  with  so  much  veneration 
aod  delight ;  not  on  the  elegant  Latin  Epistles  with 
whidi  he  charmed  the  ears  of  all  the  scholars  of 
Europe,  and  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  he  poured 
forth  adulation  to  the  great.  I  have  often  heard 
H  lamented  that  justice  is  not  rendered  to  him, 
because  all  these  circumstances  which  I  have  enume- 
'ited  are  commonly  past  over  and  forgotten.  What 
>s  it  then  that  is  not  forgotten  ?  The  spontaneous 
ebullitions  of  his  intimate  feelings  ;  the  true  picture 
of  his  own  heart ;  the  passionate  expression  of  real 
Srief;  the  touching  confession  of  natural  infirmity. 
It  is  when  asking  for  sympathy  rather  than  admi- 
f^n,  that  he  is  sure  to  awaken  a  responsive  echo. 
Thus  win  it  ever  be !  One  faithful  page  from  the 
history  of  the  hum^i  heart  possesses  more  interest 
for  our  fellow  creatures  than  the  most  elaborate  pro- 
tons of  art.  Believe  me,  had  Petrarch  been 
persuaded  to  sacrifice  his  love,  he  would  have  for- 
^^  his  fame  also." 

luKan  paused,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  more  to 
%vA  he  saw  that  his  firiend  vras  willing  to  listen. 

▼OL  1.  H 
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'^  There  is  something  most  emiobling  to 
soul  in  all-endnring  constancy  such  as  his.  Imi 
tabnity  is  inherent  in  every  thing  great.  Cha 
may  bring  with  it  many  advantages,  yet  as  i 
change,  it  is  an  evil.  The  heart  shoidd  carel 
guard  against  the  admission  of  love  for  it,  becc 
it  degrades  its  nature.  The  gifts  it  bestows  i 
be  valuable,  but  they  are  too  dearly  purchasec 
they  teach  us  to  become  wavering  and  inconsisfo 
*  Je  tiens  la  fid^t^  pour  la  plus  excellente  ch 
de  ce  monde ;  bonne  pour  autrui — ^meilleure  p 
soi.'*  This  assertion  I  once  read  and  have  ne 
since  forgotten.  Belief  in  its  truth  is  graven 
my  heart." 

Here  Julian  ceased,  and  Lord  Sylvester  for 
while  delayed  to  reply.     He  saw  how  little 
sober  reason  of  his  remarks  availed  in  turning  a^ 
his  friend  fix)m  his  rash  pursuit.     At  length 
said: 

^^You  started  with  a  demonstration  that 
trach's  case  and  yours  were  not  parallel.  Is  y 
conduct  then  to  be  similar  ?  Between  Miss  I 
diffe  and  you,  you  acknowledge  the  existence 
an  insurmountable  barrier;  to  you  it  has  b 
visible  from  the  first : — ^you  say  that  you  have  ne 
deluded  yourself  with  the  idea  that  it  was  to 
removed — " 

"  No,  indeed,"  interrupted  Julian,  speaking 
without  bitterness.     *' Wealth  and  station  sfa 
between  U3.     To  her  it  would  be  esteemed  dc^ 
dation  to  love  me,  though  it  shall  be  esteen 

*  Peyronnet,  Pens^es  d'un  Prisonnier. 
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no  d^jadation  to  be  loved  by  me.     Not  that  this 
fcrmidable  barrier  will  then  be  levelled:  I  do  not 
Icok  to  earn  those  gifts  of  fortune  in  which  my 
ri?als  are  my  superiors ;  and  even  if  in  time  they 
^ere  mine,  she  would  then  probably  be  another's/' 
Lord  Sylvester,  provoked  as  wdl  as  distressed 
Vjr  the  pertinadty  with  which  his  friend  dung 
to  misery,  was  proceeding  to  expostulate  further, 
vdien  the  carriage,  which  was  following  them,  un- 
expectedly overtook  them,  and  they  accepted  the 
invitation  which  they  received  to  enter  it. 

Wflmot  could  not  immediately  divest  himself  of 
the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 
ooQversation,  which  the  appearance  of  her  who  was 
the  subject  of  it  had  alone  suspended ; — how  it 
ought  otherwise  have  tenninated  he  knew  not. 
Perhaps  his  patron  might  finally  have  adopted  his 
^s,  and  consented  to  the  execution  of  his  pre- 
sent design  without  further  remonstrance.  But 
Julian  knew  that  his  arguments  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced this  desired  effect,  nor  was  he  ignorant  that 
^  end  of  the  conversation  might  possibly  have 
found  them  estranged  from  each  other  perhaps  for 
^er;  that  the  pertinacity  of  the  one,  and  the  ob- 
duracy of  the  other,  if  declared  without  disguise, 
^ht  have  rendered  any  further  interchange  of 
friendliness  impracticable.  The  longer  he  pursued 
^hese  reflections  with  candour,  the  more  clearly 
^^  perceived  that  from  a  prolonged  debate,  the 
fi^t  result,  which  would  have  afforded  him  so 
^udi  happiness,  was  as  little  to  be  expected  as  the 

H  2 
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second,  which  would  have  given  him  the  se^ 
pain,  was  greatly  to  be  feared.  This  perce 
though  it  led  him  to  rejoice  in  the  interna 
which  had  taken  place,  could  not  restore  hi 
a  tranquil  state  of  mind ;  he  knew  not  he 
address  Mercedes  while  Lord  Sylvester's  eye 
upon  him,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  silence  y 
was  too  habitual  to  him,  even  in  their  sode 
excite  surprise,  he  became  so  engrossed  b; 
own  thoughts  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  conversj 
which  they  held.  Nor  was  he  roused  from 
abstraction  until  their  arrival  at  the  Villa  re< 
him  from  vague  and  painful  anticipations  o 
future  to  a  sense  of  the  present.  The  love 
of  the  scene  around  now  demanded  and  obt 
a  share  of  his  attention.  The  young  paii 
dejection  had  not  been  unnoticed  by  Men 
and  she  strove  to  win  him  from  it  by  forcing 
to  remark  with  her  the  different  beauties  whi( 
delighted  her  eyes.  They  paused  to  gaze  bac 
St.  Peter's  majestic  dome,  with  the  elegant 
varied  outline  of  Soracte  dearlv  discernible  be^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Sylvester  had  on  their  ent 
met  with  a  party  of  friends,  but  Miss  Ral 
glancing  at  them,  and  perceiving  that  they 
strangers  to  her,  showed  no  disposition  to 
them;  and  Julian  found  himself  walking  b 
her  over  the  green  turf  enamelled  with  anen 
of  every  hue,  with  violets,  iris,  and  orchis, 
countless  other  bright  flowers,  which  she 
petually  stooped  to  pluck.     At  length  they  rea 
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*  giDre  of  pines,  between  the  lofty  stems  of 
^^^  a  thousand  beautiful  vistas  caught  their 
^es.  Mercedes  needed  not  to  point  out  to  the 
Peter's  observation  the  majesty  of  their  towering 
^*nns,  the  picturesque  character  of  their  rough 
indented  bark^  the  richness  of  its  ruddy  colour, 
tile  variety  of  outline  caused  by  the  circumstance 
^  the  branches  so  frequently  breaking  off  near 
the  parent  stem,  and  the  gorgeous  verdure  of  their 
iM>bk  heads,  illuminated  as  they  were  by  the 
golden  sun  of  their  country.  As  they  walked  to 
^nd  fro  in  the  stately  avenues  in  which  the  trees 
^ere  ranged,  Mercedes  exclaimed : 

**Do  you  think  that  Portia's  Villa  at  Belmont, 

^^^  such  an  one  as  this  ?     Do  you  think  that  it 

^^  on  such  a  bank  as  the  one  yonder  that  the  moon-- 

%fat  slept  so  sweetly  ?     Do  you  think  that  it  was 

^  an  alcove  similar  to  one  of  those  which  adorn 

^his  garden  that  she  placed  the  caskets  on  which 

W  whole  fate  himg  ?  And  that  Venus  and  Cupid, 

^  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  nymphs,  and 

^vons  were  standing  round,  as  they  are  here,  to 

^»tch  the  course  of  her  destiny  ?     Could  not  you 

pvnt  a  picture  of  the  scene,  Mr.  Wilmot?     I  hope 

^  you  fed  the  same  affection  for  Portia  that  I 

H  and  are  ready  to  do  her  so  much  honour." 

**  Let  me  first,"  replied  Julian,  "  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  more  hints.  How  shall  I  repre- 
'^t  Portia,  Miss  Ratcliffe  ?  Have  you  a  model 
for  hfir  ?    Is  she  personified  in  your  mind's  eye  ?" 
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^'Ohy  yes  I  most  distinctly;  and  I  doubt  not  . 
that  you  will  be  able  to  find  her  prototype  among; 
her   countrywomen.      You    should    seek   it    not 
among  the  pale,  stem  Romans,  but  rather  among 
the  &ir  haired  Venetians.     She  must  have  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  frankness  and  ingenuousness ;  aKi 
expansive  brow,  smooth  and  polished  as  marble, 
presenting  to  your  mind  a  lively  image  of  truti 
and  purity.     Let  her  eyes  be  brilliant  and  piercings 
to  denote  all  the  quick  discernment  of  her  charac- 
ter, and  yet  melting  and  even  pensive,  to  express 
its  tender  sensibility.     She  should  have  a  short 
and  curling  lip,  mocking,  but  not  sarcastic;  you 
might  just  guess  as  you  marked  its  curve,  '  what 
a  deal  of  scorn'  would  Mook  beautiful'  on  it,  if 
provoked  by  the  detection  of  aught  that  was  mean 
or  base.     Enough — I  will  leave  you   to  furnish 
what  else  is  requisite.     I  should  like  to  see  the 
carnation  tints  I  so  often  hear  you  talk  of,  mantle 
on  her  glowing  cheek,   and  disappear  again  as 
rapidly;  but  I  have  already  told  you  more  than 
you  can  express  in  one  moment  of  time,  for,"  said 
Mercedes  archly,  "  painting  is  not  poetry  1" 

"  No,"  replied  Julian,  "  but  your  description  is. 
Do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  Portia  yet.  Your 
picture  has  brought  her  before  my  eyes  with  all 
the  vividness  of  reality.  And  now  I  should  like 
to  know  why  you  love  her  so  much  ?** 

Mercedes  paused  to  consider : 

"  How  shall  I  describe  exactly  why  I  love  har^** 
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she  saict  «*It  is  difficult  to  put  our  thoughts 
tndfeefiiigs  into  words  that  convey  them  deariy 
toothers.*' 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  Julian.  "  Is  the  great  charm 
of  Portia's  character  to  be  found  in  her  superiority  to 
^  petty  emotions  of  jealousy?  Many  women 
^^Oiold  have  shown  a  doubt  of  Bassanio's  love,  or 
bought  to  demonstrate  the  tenderness  of  their 
o^^  by  resenting,  or  at  least  lamenting  his  neces- 
^^ly  departure  at  the  moment  when  he  had  won 
But  Portia  did  neither.  Not  a  thought  of 
entered  her  mind.  She  was  so  much  one 
^V'ith  Bass^tnio,  that  his  friend  was  her  friend ;  she 
^^^perienoed  the  same  emotions  that  he  experienced 
learning  the  situation  of  that  friend ;  her  heart 
^d  not  merely  acquiesce  in,  but  actually  suggested 
same  mode  of  action,  that  his  heart  was  im- 
^ded  to  suggest,  by  the  violence  of  the  grief  and 
that  filled  it,  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
^rous  Antonio's  probable  fate.  But  no  sooner 
Bassanio  departed,  than  Portia  feels  that  she  is 
separated  firom  part  of  herself;  her  thoughts  fol- 
low him ;  she  pants  to  rejoin  him,  apd  her  ready 
^  soon  furnishes  her  with  the  method  of  grati- 
^fing  her  wish." 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  noble  creature  !"  exclaimed 
Mercedes  with  enthusiasm,  ^^and  I  see  that  you 
lajow  her  even  better  than  I  do.  How  much  I 
^^  to  meet  with  those  who  love  and  esteem  the 
ssune  characters,  be  they  real  or  imaginary,  that  I 
lo^  and  esteem !" 
Julian  made  no  reply  to  this  exclamation;  he 
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felt  the  dangerous  delight  of  such  sympathy  but 
too  deeply.  They  walked  on  in  silence  till  Mar- 
cedes  stooped  to  gather  a  flower,  and  as  she  held 
it  in  her  hand,  she  said  : 

**  Do  you  remember  a  beautiful  simile  in  Cole- 
ridge which  he  must  have  written,  I  think,  in 
such  a  scene  as  this : 

Flowers  Qie  lovely  ;  love  is  flower-likef 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering 


Does  not  the  combination  which  one  views  here, 
between  these  flowers,  nature's  loveliest  productions 
and  the  grandeur  of  these  stately  trees,  strike  you] 
imagination,  and  can  you  not  suppose  that  it  woulc 
easily  suggest  this  idea  to  a  poet  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Julian,  "  I  can,  but  you  has 
turned  my  thoughts  wholly  to  Shakspeare,  and 
was  meditating  on  the  more  melancholy  reflectio* 
that  occurred  to  poor  Imogen,  when  lying  on  tfa: 
green  sward,  strewn  over  with  such  fair  an 
perishable  blossoms  as  these : 

These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world." 

'*  Why  then,"  said  Mercedes  quickly,  "  it  wee 
better  not  to  pluck  them,  for  in  the  attempt  " 
grasp  them  and  make  them  more  our  own,  \m 
but  shorten  their  already  too  brief  existence.  TI 
best  to  let  them  bloom  and  die  their  natucr 
death ;  and  you  know  that  though  none  of  the« 
are  lasting,  still  there  is  a  bright  succession 
them  with  every  season ;  and  so  no  period  of  IE 
is  without  its  enjoyments,  agreeable  enough  to  mail 
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OQstenoe  cheerful,  but  too  fleeting  to  have  power 

to  bmd  us  strongly  to  ^.     Then  there  is  winter, 

almost  bereft  of  charms,  which  makes  us  grow 

^nDing  to  resign  this  world  to  enter  another  where 

there  is  a  *  fairer  earth,  a  fairer  sky.*     Then 

A  calm  awaiting  seems  to  be 

O'er  leaf  and  wave. 
A  calm  undressing,  all  so  silently. 

For  calmness  of  the  grave, 
Unrepining."  * 

Julian  listened  to  her  sweet  voice  with  admi- 
ration. 

"Alas!'*  he  said,  "the  thoughts  suggested  to 
*ne  by  that  line  were  far  different  fi'om  your 
heautiful  and  healthful  ones.  I  thought  of  blasted 
hopes,  bitter  disappointments,  and  felse  friends — " 
Mercedes  look^  grave  and  thoughtful  as  she 
listened  to  these  words;  then,  not  without  sur- 
prise, she  answered : 

"  Yet  why  should  such  dispiriting  images  occur 
to   you  more  than  to  me?     You  have  not   yet 
wrestled   with   ill-fortune;  why    is    it    that    the 
young  and  the  prosperous  are  not  happy  ?     Why 
^ve  they  these  dark  forebodings,  when  it  seems 
to  others  that  they  should  bask  in  sunshine  ?    We 
^^  the   shade,   but   we   see  not  the  cloud  that 
^t8  it.     I  too  experience  these   feehngs   some- 
times— " 
Mercedes  and  Julian  having  reached  the  end  of 

*  Thoughts  in  Past  Years. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Sworn  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey. 

8HAK8PBARB. 

Well,  Mr.  Wilmot,  I  am  to  consider  that  you 
acceded  to  my  request?"  said  Mercedes,  as 
parted  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Jndoubtedly,"  replied  Julian,  though  he  knew 
Lord  Sylvester  heard  his  words :  "  if  you  have 
determined  to  honour  me  so  highly;  but 
it  me,  Miss  RatdiflFe,  to  beg  that  you  will 
sider  the  subject,  and  that  if  you  change 
mind,  you  will  forget,  without  hesitation  or 
le,  whatever  you  have  said  to  me,  and  employ 
ther  painter  you  may  deem  better  qualified  to 
^ou  satisfaction." 

)h !  I  am  sure  that  I  shaU  not  change  my 
.    I  am  sure  that  my  father  will  like  a  picture 
irs  better  than  one  by  any  other  painter." 
lian  drew  a  little  nearer  and  said  in  a  lower 
. 

3f  course,  Miss  Ratcliffe,  you  will  not  decide 
mt  consulting  with  your  friends ;  Lord  Sylves- 
3r  instance,  surely  you  will  seek  his  opinion  ?" 
3h !  he  admires  yoiu*  works  so  much.  It  is 
uded  modesty  in  you  to  affect  to  be  ignorant 
lat" 
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"  But/'  continued  Julian,  who  saw  that  Lord 
Sylvester  was  now  out  of  hearing,  "  did  he  recom- 
mend me  in  this  instance  ?  Did  he  suggest  the 
idea  of  applying  to  me  ?" 

Mercedes  paused  before  she  answered ;  she 
feared  that  her  words  might  mortify  the  young 
painter,  or  even  induce  him  to  recede;  but  hei 
candour  forbid  her  to  withhold  any  part  of  the 
truth,  and  she  said : 

"  No,  he  did  not.  The  idea  was  certainly  mj 
own;  Lady  Sylvester  agreed  with  it,  and  when 
we  mentioned  it  to  him,  he  said  nothing,  but 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  could  name  any  reason  foi 
preferring  any  other  painter,  he  did  not  do  so/' 

Mercedes'  embarrassment  was  scarcely  heeded 
by  Julian,  whose  mind  was  engrossed  by  the  con- 
flict between  his  own  strong  inclination,  and  the 
unwillingness  that  he  felt  to  act  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  friend.  His  desire  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  patron's  disapprobation  of  this  design  had 
led  him,  and  how  far  he  had  declared  it  to  Mer- 
cedes had  been  irresistible.  Having  effected  this^ 
with  some  secret  misgivings  and  self-reproach,  he 
departed,  but  he  did  not  retract  his  consent. 

Scarcely  had  a  day  elapsed  before  Mercedec 
^  sent  to  ask  him  when  he  would  put  his  promise 
into  execution ;  and  this  time  she  employed  i 
very  unacceptable  messenger,  Arundel  Wentworth 
Julian  was  not  without  a  suspicion  that  Lord  Syl 
vester  had  refused  to  be  the  bearer  of  her  inquiry 
he  had  not  seen  him  in  the  interval,  and  he  fdi 
guilty  of  having  incurred  his  displeasure.     Thu 
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feeling  of  annoyance  rendered  him  still  less  in- 
<^ed  than  usual  to  conceal  his  dislike  of  the  un- 
ceremonious manner  in  which  Wentworth  com- 
inooly  addressed  him.  He  replied  to  his  inquiries 
briefly,  saying  that  he  would  oJl  on  Miss  Ratdiffe 
himself. 

'*  Has  Lady  Sylvester  any  engagement  that 
Would  prevent  my  admission  if  I  come  at  eight 
o'dock  this  evening  ?  I  could  bring  with  me  a 
tew  designs  that  I  have  made,  and  might  perhaps 
be  honoured  with  the  opinions  of  Miss  Ratdiffe's 
friends  before  I  commence  the  picture." 

Arundel  replied  carelessly  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  his  mother's  engagements,  but  that  he 
would  say  that  he  was  coming,  and  if  they  could 
not  receive  him,  he  supposed  that  they  would  send 
him  a  message  before  the  evening.  So  saying  he 
quitted  the  room. 

Julian  returned  to  the  work  on  which  he  had 

been  employed  before  he  entered,  and  which  he 

had  put  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 

^'Ventworth's  voice.     It  was  a  design  for  Mercedes* 

portrait,  in  which  he  had  not  yet  aflforded  himself 

^'^y  satisfaction.      He   possessed    a    remarkable 

^^cility  in  drawing  from  memory,  and  often,  on 

^^  return  home,  would  sketch  any  fece  which  had 

^^^cted  his  attention.     We  have  said  that  he 

^^    already    done    many    such    remembrances 

^f  that  beauty  which  was  the  *  tyrant  spirit   of 

"^  thought.'      He   had  never  contemplated  the 

^^^Hintenanoe  of  Mercedes,  when  in  repose,  without 
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thinking  that  in  it  he  behdd  a  personificatioii  < 
all  that  combined  dignity,  peace,  and  tenderness,  I 

Painters  given 
Unto  their  virgin  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Peace,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  it.  Hi 
eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue;  her  skin  of  tl 
most  transparent  fairness ;  but  her  hair,  instead  < 
being  of  that  pale  gold  which  Raphael  usual 
gives  to  his  Madonnas,  was  of  the  darkest,  richei 
chestnut;  and  her  eyebrows,  of  which  they  ai 
almost  wholly  destitute,  were  dark  though  mof 
delicately  delineated.  He  felt  that  no  painte 
could  hope  to  portray  the  bland  sweetness  and  be 
witching  animation  of  her  frequent  smile,  and  i 
was  rather  a  moment  of  tranquillity,  or  even  peo- 
Ave  thoughtfulness,  that  he  determined  to  select 

Wearied  at  length,  though  still  unsatisfied,  be 
snatched  up  his  hat,  and  mounted  the  Pindan  hill 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to  see  the  sun  depart 
in  glory. 

He  was  very  desirous  to  find  Lord  Sylvester, 
though  inwardly  half-ashamed  to  meet  him,  and 
not  venturing  to  go  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
still  determined  to  persist  in  his  first  assertion  that 
the  course  he  was  preparing  to  follow  by  no 
means  aggravated  his  danger;  that  the  Rubicon 
having  been  long  since  past,  it  was  now  imxnar 
terial  to  him  to  show  the  better  part  of  valour* 
As  fate  would  have  it,  the  first  person  he  met  was 
Lord  Sylvester,  but  he  was  walking  with  soso^ 
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brother  lords,  and  Julian  thought  that  he  greeted 
him  oddly ;  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
this  (jrcumstanoe  was  the  occasion  of  his  so  doing. 
Lord  Sylvester  had  too  much  real  dignity  to  sup- 
pose that  a  peer  could  degrade  himself  by  a  be- 
coming condescension   to  a  painter.     Julian   felt 
that  he  was  angry,  and  he  wcJked  sorrowfully  on, 
half  penitent  and  half  obdurate,  and  leaning  over 
tiie  balustrade,  gazed  down  on  the  busy  Piazza 
Idow,  where    men   look   like   ants    running    to 
and  fro  on  an  ant-hill,  and  speedily  forgot  where 
he  was.     He  had  not  long  indulged  this  reverie, 
when  some  one  roused  him  from  it  by  touching 
his  arm.     Looking  up  he   saw  Raymond  beside 
him.    This  sight  did  not  dispose  him  to  be  better 
}deased,  for  he  had  lately  conceived  an  aversion  to 
this  man,  whom,  when  first  he  came  to  Rome,  he 
had  allowed  to  be  his  companion.     His  loquacity 
^  become  wearisome,  and  he  had  more  than  once 
^ea  upon  himself  to  rally  Julian  on  a  change  in 
Ws  spirits  ;  he  had,  however,  too  much  tact  to 
**>ntinue  a  subject  which  he  saw  to  be  unpleasing, 
^^d  therefore  soon  abstained  from  repeating  this 
^ence.     He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  dis- 
^^ering  every  body's  secrets,  of  knowing  what 
^^  passing  in  the  int^rieur  of  every  one's  family, 
^d  of  being  perfectly  informed  of  the  particulars 
^f   every   occurrence  before  they   were   generally 
^own.     Now  all  these  accomplishments  made  him 
^^y  exceedingly   disagreeable   to   Julian,  though 
^^  constituted  him  a  favourite  with  the  world  at 
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large.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  unruffled  good 
humour,  and  not  easily  discouraged  in  his  attemptai 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  any  he  attached  himseM 
to ;  so  without  noticing  Julian's  face  of  repug«- 
nance,  he  passed  his  arm  through  his,  and  in« 
sisted  that  he  should  make  the  giro  of  the  hiB 
with  him. 

"What  a  lucky  feUow  you  are,  Wflmot,"    h^ 
began,  "  every  thing  faUs  to  you.     Why  here  a»- 
you  who  never  executed  a  portrait  in  yoiu*   lif^ 
selected  by  the  very  queen  of  beauty,  selon  nuyi; 
and  I,  who  fag  every  day  at  producing  dimples 
where  there  are  only  wrinldes  to  be  discovered,  and 
paint  roses  where  none  ever  bloomed,  the  soil  not 
being  adapted  to  their  growth,  am  passed  over  and 
neglected.     Now  confess  that  I  am  very  generom 
in  forgiving  you  this  piece  of  good  luck." 

Julian  coloured  with  vexation  and  surprise,  and 
then  inquired  where  Raymond  had  obtained  his 
information.  His  companion  stared  at  the  tone  of 
his  interrogation,  and  replied : 

"  Why,  do  you  suppose  that  Miss  Ratdiffe 
makes  a  profound  secret  of  the  honour  she  has 
conferred  ?" 

Julian  saw  the  absurdity  of  his  question,  and 
again  felt  embarrassed. 

"I  only  wish  that  she  would  do  so,'*  he  re- 
turned, "  until  the  picture  be  completed.  It  would 
prevent  the  utterance  of  many  impertinent  remarks." 

"  What  sort  of  impertinent  remarks  do  you 
mean  ?     Impertinent  to  the  artist  and  his  work  ? 
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V imperdnent  to  the  fair  subject? — ^Inquiries  as 
to  who  is  to  be  the  happy  possessor  of  the  picture 
^fbm  completed  ? — ^Whose   taste  wiU    be    most 
deferentially  consulted  in  its  progress  ? — Who  de- 
temined  the  choice  of  the  painter  ? — " 

''An  that  I  mean/'  interrupted  Julian  impa- 
tiently, "  is,  that  now  I  shall  be  pestered  with  the 
visits  of  all  Miss  Ratdiffe's  acquaintance,  and  perse- 
cuted with  unmeaning  criticisms  and  worthless 
advice." 

"  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  such 
annoyances  as  these,  I  advise  you  not  to  invade 
^J  province ;  do  not  commence  portrait  painter  ?" 

"  Can  you  imagine  that  such  is  my  intention  ?" 
^daimed  Julian  with  some  contempt,  and  then 
^^hecked  himself,  remembering  whom  he  was  ad- 
^fressing.  His  companion,  however,  seemed  in- 
sensible of  the  slight,  and  replied  carelessly  : 

**  Well,  you  are  certainly  right  to  make  an  ex- 
<^tion  in  favour  of  Miss  Ratcliffe." 

''Her  father  has  acted  towards  me  with  the 
S^'^^test  generosity,  and  I  feel  boimd  to  make  him 
**1  the  return  in  my  power." 

*^  Oh !  it  is  at  his  request  that  you  imdertake 
*^is  picture  ?" 

Julian  made  no  answer,  and  Raymond  continued: 

"  When  you  have  begun  it,  I  shall  come  to  see 
y^VL  I  have  at  least  greater  experience  in  this 
^*^ch  of  our  art,  and  may  give  vou  some  usefiil 
Vunts." 

Julian's  gratitude  was  but  faintly  expressed,  and 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

£  per  piii  non  poter,  fo  quant'  io  posso— 

Ho  a)  awezza 
La  mente  a  contempkr  sola  costei, 
Ch'  altro  non  vede ;  e  ci6  che  non  h  lei, 
Gik  per  antica  usanza,  odia  e  disprezza. 

FBTaABCA. 

In  the  evening,  Julian,  not  having  received  any 
inessage  to  the  contrary,  collected  the  sketches  he 
hd  made,  and  set  out  to  the  Palazzo.  He  felt 
▼ay  anxious  to  see  whether  Lord  Sylvester  would 
fe  present  or  not.  "  If  he  know  the  purpose  of 
DJy coming,"  said  he  to  himself,  "and  refuse  to 
^  for  it,  I  shall  learn  that  his  anger  is  unabated, 
and  that  I  have  lost  a  friend.  And  what  a  friend  V* 
Julian  walked  on  in  melancholy  abstraction;  then 
he  inwardly  exclaimed :  "  Yet  what  would  he  have 
BM  do?  How  could  I  refuse  such  a  request? 
He  frequently  reproaches  me  with  the  folly  of  my 
passion,  yet  what  can  be  weaker  than  the  conduct 
wWch,  in  this  instance,  he  prescribes?  Shall  I 
n^ect  an  obvious  duty — ^that  of  paying  the  debt 
rf  gratitude — ^from  the  selfish  fear  of  aggravating 
my  own  sufferings  ?" 

Thus  justifying  the  risk  he  was  resolved  to  run, 
tod  determined  to  show  his  friend  that  he  con- 
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sidered  himself  aggrieved  by  his  coldness,  he  m 
rived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  raised 
trembling  hand  to  the  door.  The  s«-vant,  wk 
answered  his  summons,  looked  surprised  when  si 
saw  him  prepare  to  enter  with  the  undoubting  a 
of  one  who  was  expected  ;  and  stoppmg  him,  si 
told  him  that  all  the  family  were  out.  With, 
feeling  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  di 
pleasure,  Julian  asked  if  they  had  left  no  messaf 
for  him  ? 

"Men^e/"  answered  the  woman,  impatient  ' 
be  gone,  and  closed  the  door  leaving  him  to  ki 
reflection. 

He  slowly  took  up  his  portfolio  and  descend^ 
the  stairs.  The  porter  smiled  as  he  saw  him  K 
turn,  and  said : 

"  I  told  you  that  they  were  all  out,  but  y^ 
would  not  listen  to  me,  or  you  might  have  «pani 
yourself  the  trouble  of  mountmg  one  hundred  m 
three  steps  to  inquire." 

Julian,  who  heard  him  now,  though  in  his  pr 
vious  haste  he  had  not  been  sensible  of  his  addres 
asked  if  he  knew  whither  they  were  gone,  and  heaa 
that  they  had  dined  at  a  house  which  he  knew  I 
be  occupied  by  some  of  their  fiiends. 

"  They  will  go  to  the  French  Embassy  befor 
they  come  home,  I  suppose,"  added  the  loquadou 
ItaHan,  and  Julian  resolved  that  he  also  would  b 
there. 

Wilmot,  as  he  walked  homeward,  could  not  con 
ceal  from  himself  how  bitterly  he  felt  this  fin 
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instance  of  n^lect  and  discourtesy  on  the  part  of 

tfercedes. 
''  She  should  not  have  treated  a  tradesman  or  a 

meual  in  such  a  manner/'  he  said ;  "  perhaps  my 

avocation  ranks  in  h^  esteem  scarcely  higher. 
Sbe  looks  on  me  as  the  hired  limner  at  every 
man's  beck,  and  the  haughty  Wentworth  no  doubt 
ig'oiced  in  the  thought  of  the  rebuff  I  should  meet 
with  at  their  door,  while  his  brother  will  deem  it  a 
salutaiy  check  to  my  presumption." 

Having,  by  the  due  indulgence  of  such  thoughts 
as  these,  roused  up  a  sufficient  degree  of  angry 
pride  to  bear  him  with  dignity  through  the  even- 
ing, and  after  repeatedly  representing  to  himself 
the  abject  folly  of  continuing  to  seek  one,  who 
already  b^an  to  treat  him  with  scorn,  Julian  set 
cut  to  the  French  ricevimento  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  again  in  her  presence. 

As  soon  as  Wilmot  entered  the  room,  he  looked 
^und  for  the  group  he  sought,  and  he  quickly 
^fiscovered  it.     Wentworth  was,  it  is  true,  at  Mer- 
ges' side,  but  the  graciousness  with  which  both 
die  and  Lady  Sylvester  welcomed  him,  at  once 
Wished  the   idea   of  their   having   intended  to 
^ound  his  feelings  by  their  neglect,  and  Mercedes* 
first  smile  convinced  him  how  very  ridiculous  it 
W  been  to  interpret  such  a  trifling  act  of  forget- 
Mness  into  a  serious  affront.    He  now  felt  heartily 
shamed  of  all  the  angry  sensations  which  a  few 
^utes  before  had  appeared  to   him  so  spirited 
5ttwi  80  just. 
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So  entirely  did  Miss  Ratdifie  seem  to  have  fiv-  — 
gotten  everything  respecting  his  useless  visit,  ^^•^i^ 
at  length,  finding  some  of  his  former  indignalkiic 
reviving,  and  profiting  by  the  removal  of 
del  from  his  station   to  place  himself  near 

he   ventured   to    allude    to    his    ^^ 

saying : 

'^  Perhaps  if  you  will  yourself  appoint  a  time  to 
see  me,  I  may  be  more  fortunate  than  I  was  in  tb0 
selection  of  my  own  hour." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mercedes,  '*  whea 
did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Did  not  Mr.  Wentworth  tell  you  that  I  in- 
tended to  call  this  evening  if  you  were  disen- 
gaged?" 

''No,  indeed,"  replied  Mercedes,  but  with  an 
air  that  showed  that  she  did  not  suppose  such  an 
omission  could  be  seriously  resented  by  any  one* 
''  I  dare  say  that  he  forgot  all  you  said  to  him. 
But,"  she  added,  seeing  an  expression  of  vexation 
pass  over  Wilmot's  coimtenance,  "  I  am  really  veiy 
sorry  that  this  mistake  should  have  occurred ;  h^ 
shall  certainly  make  us  all  proper  apologies  for  his 
carelessness." 

Julian  had  still  a  question  that  he  wished  to  ask 
Mercedes,  and  with  a  little  hesitation  he  communi- 
cated to  her  an  idea  that  had  that  day  occurred  to 
him. 

''  Do  you  not  think.  Miss  Ratdifie,"  he  said, 
''that  your  picture  would  perhaps  afibrd  greater 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Ratdifie,  if  in  it  you  wore  the  oos> 
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tome  of  your  mother's  country  ?  He  dwells  so  fre- 
(peaHy  on  your  resemblance  to  her — ^will  you 
iQthorise  me  to  select  it  ?" 

Mercedes  did  not  reply  for  a  moment ;  when  she 
#6,  her  eyes  were  swunming  with  tears  and  she 
ttid  in  a  low  voice : 

"Yes.  I  thank  you  for  the  thought,  and  for 
emy  thought  you  have,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
give  my  &ther  pleasure.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
your  gratitude  to  him.  There  seems  to  be  a  law 
between  your  family  and  mine,  that  we  shall  still 
be  giving  and  receiving." 
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CHAPTER  XEL 

Je  n'aime  pas  les  hSaean  de  remonstmices.  Vooi 
toumez  les  choees  d'one  maniiie  qa'il  eemUe  qoe  voof 
arez  raison.  J'sTsis  ks  plus  beDes  pens^es  da  moode  H 
vos  disoonn  m'ont  brooill^  tout  cela. — moliemb. 

On  the  foDowing  morning,  Julian's  first  waloDg 

thought  was  the  appointment  he  had  made,  and  he 

looked  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  it  with  anxiety' 

Our  young  painter,  before  his  arrival  in  Rome,  had 

led  a  life  of  great  seclusion,  mixing  little  with  the 

world,  and  very  rarely  encountering  any  who  were 

mudi  more  versed  in  it  than  himself.     His  tastes 

and  pursuits  were  such  as  inclined  him  rather  to 

solitude  than  to  society,  and  during  his  readeooe 

in  the  country  in  England,  the  few  companions  of 

his  own  age  that  he  possessed,  could  neither  share 

in  his  occupations  and  pleasures  nor  in  any  way 

promote  them.     His  father  had  bestowed  on  him 

an    exceDent    education,    and    ill    able   to  meet 

Uiwecessary   expences  had  avafled  himself  of  the 

^Cjiowledge    which    he    possessed,    and    of  the 

^^Idn    in    communicating    it    gained    by    experi- 

(the  early  years  of  his  own  life  having  been,  as 

e  have  already  said,  devoted  to  tuition),  to  prqiare 
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liim  for  admission  at  the  University,  having  enter- 
tained a  hope  of  seeing  him  embrace  the  same  pro- 
fession as  lids  own,  which  hope  he  only  relinquished 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid,  and  surprising  de- 
velopment of  Julian's  rare  talent  for  the  art  of 
paiotiDg. 

An  ardent  taste  for  literature  had  induced  Julian, 
in  spite  of  his  passion  for  his  favourite  art,  to 
devote  more  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  it  than  are 
often  bestowed  in  youth,  by  many  who  afterwards 
leap  academical  honours ;  and  having  no  particular 
ab  in  view,  no  goal  to  which  he  was  boimd  to 
press  with  eager  haste,  he  acquired  more  general 
knowledge,  and  more  true  cultivation  of  mind  than 
those  who  are  thus  circumscribed  in  their  studies. 
The  tender  affection  which  he  entertained  for  his 
iDother  led  him  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  her 
society ;  with  her  he  cuUed  the  flowers  that  adorn 
the  lighter  branches  of  literature.  He  entered  the 
i^ons  of  poetry,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
aQ  the  best  authors  of  his  own  coimtry,  and  of  mo- 
dem times. 

But  while  in  such  attainments  as  these  he  far  sur- 
passed those  of  his  age  in  general,  in  that  prema- 
^  acquaintance  with  the  world  and  its  ways, 
^hich  a  public  education  can  scarcely  fail  to  bestow, 
^  Was  remarkably  deficient.  In  consequence  he 
fi'^ntly  knew  not  what  mode  of  conduct  to  look 
fcr  in  others,  nor  was  able  to  detect  the  real  mo- 
^^  of  their  actions.     It  is  true  that  his  acute 
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sensibUity,  and  ready  sympathy  rendered  him  pea 
liarly  alive  to  aU  emotions  experienced  by  perso! 
who  were  objects  of  interest  to  him.  He  reads 
divined  what  they  would  think  and  feel,  thonj 
not  alwnj-s  what  outward  expression  thqr  woa 
allow  themsfkcs  to  give  to  their  thoughts  and  fee 
ings.  His  unaccustomed  eye  could  not  always  pc 
notratc  the  vefl  of  reserve,  which  usually  shade 
the  face  of  truth.  He  had  still  to  leam  that  it  ii 
only  fiUschood  that  presents  her  unblushing  fionl 
to  till'  gaze  of  all  spectators,  and  that  those  fed- 
inps,  nuiti\-¥s  and  disires,  which  are  avowed  are 
not  likt'ly  to  W  the  real  ones ;  for  though  JuKu) 
was  himself  rvsem-d,  the  reserve  and  bashfiihess 
to  which  his  naturo  was  |Ht>De,  and  which  ias 
situation  stn'ngthoned.were  in  lum  productive  oidf 
of  habitual  siU>mv,  and  never  incited  him  to  pro- 
frss  iaisf  seiiiimonls.  Emetging  as  he  did  fiwn 
strict  iviitvnwm,  he  was  a«Tse  to  give  open  ex- 
prvs^on  u>  tlHHurht»  which  were  the  off^iriiig  rf 
stUirm-  musinp^  and  as  m  unt»'stcd  bj-  comparison 
wiih  lh*wf  ttf  ^^^h^■r  mintls ;  and  ill  prqjared  to 
muntiun  jurainst  <>f>fti-tfjtii'«)  ojvnkios  which  were 
mitMv  «i«>Ah>\l  !i\wn  fimosnil  iheories,  tl»n  from 
Idwv  i>)vvtTat4<-in.  Rut  when  be  diivcted  his  atteo- 
IJon  U>  thitsc  \^b.^  wx'W'  $«'<f4»stkaK<d  br  commu- 
w;.un  wiih  i)k-  ikviriti  an.1  wbo  hmd  in  vnluntBiy 
I  Mk«i  i-fcprifol  i-i^rtJirtw  t.>  its  laws^  thai  agim  be  ws 
ft     Kaflkxi  ^  )\>mf,'<4t».Vd  K  hi$  ifTMmwe  of  theprino- 
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3  the  objects  of  their  eager  pursuit,  and 
sures  which  they  deemed  solely  worthy 
red.  He  was  also  unaware  how  much 
ict  and  language  are  modified  by  con- 
brms,  and  how  much  there  is  that  is 
luned  as  are  our  garments,  according  to 
1  of  the  day,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
)ven  by  many  whose  honour  and  recti- 
re  not  to  be  doubted,  whose  sincerity  in 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  whose  principles 
awarped.  Ignorance  of  this  fact  occa- 
1  more  difficulty  in  reading  Lord  Syl- 
aracter  than  that  of  any  other  near  him. 
1  and  his  mother  soon  became  objects 
;  from  the  former  he  looked  for  nothing 
noble,  and  the  latter  he  suspected  to  be 

and  more  designing  than  her  son  ;  but 
•eatly  perplexed  when  he  sometimes  ob- 
rd  Sylvester,  whom  he  highly  esteemed, 
f  many  things  that  contradicted  his  pre- 
ideas  of  his  character. 
a  the  present  instance,  he  thought  that 
tt's  open  declaration  of  disapproval  of 
ct  coidd  not  end  where  it  began.  He  ex- 
it if  he  persisted  in  pursuing  the  conduct 

adviser  had  represented  as  so  objection- 
rould  undoubtedly  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
>.  He  looked  for  a  calm  but  inflexible  de- 
cn  of  displeasure.  Nevertheless  on  his 
•  the  Palazzo,  Julian  saw  Lord  Sylvester 
®  group,  firom  all  of  whom  he  received 

I  2 
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were  the  objects  of  their  eager  pursuit,  and 
pleasures  which  they  deemed  solely  worthy 
desired.     He  was  also  unaware  how  much 
onduct  and  language  are  modified  by  con- 
lal  forms,  and  how  much  there  is  that  is 
assumed  as  are  our  garments,  according  to 
»hion  of  the  day,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
t,  even  by  many  whose  honour  and  recti- 
'serve  not  to  be  doubted,  whose  sincerity  in 
lip  may  be  relied  upon,  and  whose  principles 
1  unwarped.     Ignorance  of  this  fact  occa- 
him  more  difficulty  in  reading  Lord  Syl- 
character  than  that  of  any  other  near  him. 
orth  and  his  mother  soon  became  objects 
ust ;  from  the  former  he  looked  for  nothing 
id  noble,  and  the  latter  he  suspected  to  be 
cOy,  and  more  designing  than  her  son  ;  but 
greatly  perplexed  when  he  sometimes  ob- 
Lord  Sylvester,  whom  he  highly  esteemed, 
say  many  things  that  contradicted  his  pre- 
sd  ideas  of  his  character. 
\  in  the  present  instance,  he  thought  that 
Ton's   open    declaration    of  disapproval   of 
duct  could  not  end  where  it  began.    He  ex- 
that  if  he  persisted  in  pursuing  the  conduct 
lis  adviser  had  represented  as   so  objection- 
.  would  undoubtedly  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
aip.    He  looked  for  a  cahn  but  inflexible  de- 
ation  of  displeasure.     Nevertheless  on  his 
at  the  Palazzo,  Julian   saw  Lord  Sylvester 
;  the  group,  from  all  of  whom  he  received 

I   2 
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a  friendly  greeting ;  and  found  that  when  referred  t 
by  Mercedes,  he  did  not  decline  entering  into  all  tb 
^scussions  that  followed  with  ready  interest,  and 
was  his  opinion  that  finally  decided  the  selection  < 
the  design  for  the  proposed  picture. 

Julian  was  greatly  relieved  by  this  behaviour; 
but  at  the  same  time  so  much  surprised  by  it,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  ingenuousness  of  his  temper, 
he  determined  to  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
addressing  his  patron  once  again  on  the  subject,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  view  of  it,  since  they  had  discussed  it  with  sudi 
widely  differing  opinions. 

The  desired  opportunity  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  when  Julian  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Borghese  gardens  met  Lord  Sylvester  alone^ 
He  paused  to  see  whether  his  companionship  would 
be  sought  or  avoided,  and  his  friend  immediately 
joined  him.  Julian  was  too  much  occupied  by  the 
design  he  had  formed  to  be  able  to  enter  Mj 
into  conversation  ;  at  length  he  began  to  fear  that 
Lord  Sylvester  would  remark  his  abstraction,  and 
receive  fresh  offence  from  it  He  therefore  det0^ 
mined  to  declare  its  cause,  particularly  as  they  had 
now  entered  one  of  those  long  ilex  avenues,  tbi 
profound  shade  and  total  seclusion  of  which  reodd 
them  so  well  adapted  for  private  conferences.  Aftei 
having  duly  considered  every  possible  way  of  ap 
preaching  the  subject,  he  finally  commenced  witl 
an  abruptness  which  made  his  companion  start 

''  Surely,    he  said,  *'  I  may  believe  that  I  am  i^ 
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Iwjga'  so  much  the  object  of  your  Lordship's  dis- 
approbation as  I  was  a  few  days  since  ?" 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?"  asked  Lord  Sylvester 

My. 

• 

"  You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  you  expressed 
»ch  a  feeling,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  with 
i^fard  to  my  intention." 

"Oh!  with  respect  to  Miss  RatdiflFe?     Why 
<bould  that   disapprobation  be  lessened?     I  am 
itare  of  no  diange  in  the  then  existing  circum- 
*nces.     What  I  thought  then,  I  think  now ;  but 
I  bow  not  why  it  should  avail  to  say  again  what 
1  have  already  said  uselessly.     I  intended,  Mr. 
WOmot,  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend,  in  expressing 
to  you  distinctly,  and  without  keeping  back  any 
portion  of  it,  my  opinion  of  the  conduct  you  told 
nie  it  was  your  purpose  to  pursue.     My  words  did 
M  shake  your  determination.     You  will  not,  I 
ciqipose,  call  for  a  repetition  of  arguments  which 
joa  deemed  without  force.     You  are  resolved  to 
^dopt  your  own  measiu'es.     You  are  certainly  at 
liberty  to  do  so.     It  is  true  that  you  are  young 
ud  inexperienced,  and  that  I  have  ceased  to  be 
«ifcer  in    the   extreme.     These  are  facts  which 
BJost  be  allowed,  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  contain 
•nything  to  oflFend,  though  I  fed  your  arm  twitch  im- 
plticntly.  I  admire  your  talents;  I  like  your  truth,  and 
joar  enthusiasm  interests  me.     I  do  not  intend  to 
^•e  sight  of  you,  nor  shall  I  cease  to  endeavour  to 
««^  you,   because  I  find   you,  in  one  instance, 
•ttdstrong  and  mistaken.     Nevertheless,  you  can 
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rights  of  friendly  expostulation,  he  might  ha^ 
resented  his  conduct  in  turn.  But  now  he  wj 
reduced  to  absolute  silence,  and  endured  all  tl 
humiliation  of  beholding  himself  an  object  of  pii 
to  one  whom  he  higUy  respected.  He  woa 
rather  havft  hftpn  MampH  iKftii  fhiis  pomnassionatc  «. 


He   felt  degraded;  he  saw  that  he  had  sunk 
Lord  Sylvester's  estimation,  and  that  he  consider^^d 
his  weakness  not  inferior  to  his  wilfulness, 
source  of  doubt  and  difficulty  was,  however, 
moved  bv  tliis  conversation;    he   now  knew  t     Ic 
footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Lord  Sylvest 
ho  also  felt  that  he  had  been  treated  with  cent 


) 


^^^  ^  ^^ wounald 

haw  beon  sho^ni  him  by  few,  thus  elevated  abc^ve 
him  in  rank.      He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  ;^    at 
lonjTth  with  an  air  of  somewhat  proud  humilE-^, 
ho  aoknowledgtHl  the  sincere  pleasure  it  gave  ImJm 
to  find  thai  ho  was  permitted  to  retain  his  friem^rf. 
ship,  and  ronuukod  that  the  future  would   pnoro 
wholhor  ho  had  acto^l  too  nsUy,  or  whether  Lord 
Syh-vfi^orV  fosu^  ww^  too   eai^y    excited.      TTus 
was  Iho  c^HKlusii»  of  thoir  discourse, 

Ladv  Svhnwtor  w:»s  now  informed  that  it  would 
ho  n:t)ui$ito  tvvr  tho  xxmn^  hoiness  to  pass  many 
hounin  tho  |wnior$  studkv  to  affwd  him  time  to 
ftaeeoMt^  Kb  pj^tun^.  Sfee  immodiateJy  rcsohred 
liial  «ho  wvHiM  iK>i  incvw^xnci^  borsdf  by  attcn- 
jtor»  Ihw^;  $ho  hdKl  'kkde  &c«iiioD  to  aBow 
Idir  liw^o  tvN  Iv  )w\^Y«x     id  ^25<«k.  cr  her  pkasuro 
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s  sdfish  unconcern  for  all  that  did  not 
^rself  was  not  meant  to  be  visible  to  the 
ler  young  companion,  and  she  hastened 
re  her  a  fitting  chaperone  in  the  person 
Iderly  lady,  Mrs.  Pembnige.  Having 
her  to  accede  to  her  wishes,  she  com- 
d  her  arrangement  to  Mercedes,  pathe- 
ring  as  its  reason  that  to  frequent  a  studio 
o3  painting  was  being  executed  would 
r  destroy  her.  Mercedes  could  not,  of 
onsent  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  suf- 

reliminaries  being  now  adjusted,  those 
8  hours  began  which  were  to  rob  Julian 
laining  peace,  but  which  were  too  delightful 
issed  to  let  him  recognize  until  they  ended, 
it  of  the  injury  they  inflicted. 

rhen  the  wound  is  stifFening  with  the  cold, 
vanior  first  feels  pain. 


I  3 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Periglioso  h  oercar  quel  che  trovato 
TrastuUa,  si,  ma  piti  tormenta  assai, 
Non  ritrovato.  tasso. 

C*C8t  ordinairement  oii  Ton  d^ide  le  plus  qu'on  proaTe 
Ic  moins ;  quoiqu*on  r^ponde  ^  tontes  les  difficult^s,  on 

CQ  I^SOUt  tX^  peu.— ^IRARD. 

Lord  Sylvester  frequently  accompanied  orfot 
lowi>d  Mercedes  to  the  painter's  studio.  Whethci 
it  w;is  that  he  was  really  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  portrait,  or  whether  he  thought  that  as  nu 
mother  and  his  brother  rarely  visited  them,  an< 
Mrs.  IVmbruge,  poor  woman,  was  so  afficte< 
with  deafness  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  join  in  tb 
iHMiYorsiUion  without  the  use  of  a  trumpet,  an 
thus,  thi^>  inter>iews  were  too  nearly  approachiD 
to  Me^^Afs  for  his  young  friend  to  enjoy  theco 
SiUVty ;  Ih^  the  cs\uso  what  it  would,  his  preseo 
then^  was  frequent,  and  appeared  highly  agreea^ 
to  all, 

Menxnlt^  In^ran  to  find  that,  during  th< 
hours  time  jxist  nuvre  pleasantly  than  in  any  otb 
^4*  the  day  ;  sl\o  had,  ot  late,  she  scarce  knew  wl 
JH^nviwHi  it  to  hang  hea\ily  on  her  hands.  M 
c\hW  was  \w'  young,  and  her  character,  as    ; 
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Qodeireloped  to  others,  was  also  a  secret  to  herselfl 
Sbe  was  far  from  analysing  or  examining  with  much 
closeness  the  origin  of  feelings  of  indefinable  long- 
ing that  filled  her  bosom,  and  which  were  in  truth 
yearnings  after  a  sympathy  which  did  not  exist 
for  her,  among  those  whom  she  had  ignorantly 
elected  her  friends ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  disguise  from  herself  that  she  was  rapidly  ceasing 
to  taste  the  same  joyous  happiness  which  had 
been  her's  a  short  time  before.  A  depression  of 
spirits  existed  for  which  she  could  not  account,  but 
of  which  she  was  painfully  sensible.  She  could  not 
say:  "here  is  my  pain  ;"  but  there  was  a  sickness 
of  heart  that  passed  not  away,  and  of  which  she 
ahnost  lost  the  recollection  when  conversing  with 
Jufian  and  his  firiend ;  discussing  with  them  topics 
whidi  not  only  afforded  her  mind  occupation  at  the 
iQoment,  but  led  her  on  to  seek  the  attainment  of 
iQore  knowledge,  and  furnished  her  with  themes 
for  future  thought  and  study. 

Being  also  gifted  with  real  taste,  she  could  not, 
in  spite  of  her  disquietude,  cease  to  derive  a  most 
Kvdy  pleasure  from  visits  to  the  scenes  of  well- 
deserved  celebrity  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
^d  from  the  contemplation  of  those  glorious 
^orks  of  art,  which  never  fail  to  reward  those  who 
are  constant  and  unwearied  in  returning  to  seek 
^^  presence,  by  fresh  disclosures  of  beauti(S 
previously  unobserved.  Each  visit  reveals  new 
^^'^arms,  and  as  the  spirit  of  their  beholder  becomes 
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more  and  more  embued  with  the  same  spirit  tkr 
first  created  them,  draughts  of  pleasure,  of  de^ 
increasing  sweetness,  are  drunk  at  the  spring 
inspiration.  These  delights  might  have  cheeks 
the  most  deep-rooted  melancholy;  they  genera 
dispelled  the  passing  clouds  that  darkened  M^< 
cedes'  serenity. 

At  the  hour  when  the  sitting  terminated,  Lad 
Sylvester  would  call  for  Mercedes,  who  frequent 
commimicated  to  Julian  their  projects  for  tbt 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  often  invited  him  to 
follow  them  to  any  spot  of  peculiar  interest  whicfc 
they  were  about  to  visit.  With  her  usual  unhca- 
tating  fi*ankness,  she  did  not  conceal  fix>m  tU< 
young  painter  the  satisfaction  which  she  deriyei 
fi'om  the  intercourse  between  them. 

"  How  agreeable,"  she  one  day  exclaimed,  who 
Lord  Sylvester  also  was  present,  "  are  the  hour 
that  I  spend  here  1  I  am  always  sorry  when  m; 
sitting  comes  to  an  end.  Tell  me,  if  you  can 
why  in  society  conversation  is  generally  so  dull 
We  render  oiu^  very  interesting,  at  least  to  oui 
selves  who  hold  it,  by  selecting  subjects  that  affor 
us  mutual  pleasure,  instead  of  repeating  unprofit 
able,  wearisome  gossip  of  the  day,  composed  i 
anecdotes,  generally  ill-natured,  for  the  truth  < 
which  none  can  vouch,  and  those  who  ooi 
descend  to  repeat  them  are,  for  the  most  pai 
incapable  of  giving  them  a  foreign  charm  by  tl 
wit  with  which  they  tell  them.     What  is  wor 
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1^  tfiat  these  topics,  so  destitute  of  any 
odation,  seem  inexhaustible;  they  meet 
'  where.  But  for  my  part,  I  assure  you  I 
ly  thoughts  that  appear  to  me  very  new 
»  but  am  afraid  to  utter  them,  and  this 
spired  by  that  which  I  discover  in  others. 
jr  every  one  has  sufficient  individuality  to 
aething  original,  though  the  contributions 
might  be  but  small,  and  yet  that  some- 
y  never  venture  to  offer,  and  I  dare  not 

ou  say,"  replied  Lord  Sylvester  with  a 
here  does  appear  to  be  a  species  of  false 
in  the  world  which  prevents  even  those, 
other  respects,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
f  arrogant,  from  ever  daring  to  appear  in 
ural  colours.  They  would  not  for  a 
present  you  with  themselves;  borrowed 
sentiments  are  all  they  offer.  But  I 
need  that  some  of  them  are  justly  pun- 
so  doing.  */fe  per  dent  par  calcul  le 
His  auraient  obtenu  par  nature.* " 
'  answered  Mercedes,  "  conversation  would 
»rd  a  diversity  for  which  all  would  be 
Originality  in  one  would  be  productive 
another.  One  new  thought  always  sug- 
)ther,  for  though  memory  and  art  may 
isted,  nature  cannot.  Do  you  know," 
d,  after  a  pause,  "that  I  imagine  that 
lust  be  more  agreeable  to  people  who 
hear  very  decided  tastes,  nor  pursuits,  than 
who  have." 
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"  Why  60  ?"  asked  Lord  Sylvester,  who  ^ 
fond  of  eliciting  Miss  Ratcliffe's  sentiments. 

"  I  fancy  that  you  find  more  amusemeDt 
society  than  Mr.  Wjlmot  does.  Your  mmd  n& 
bo  more  free  than  his  can  be,  to  adopt  the  sugg 
tions  of  other  minds ;  and  can  more  readily  foU 
any  turn  that  conversation  takes." 

"  Bt'csuiso,"  said  Julian,  "  Lord  Sylvester  is 
markablu  for  his  \-arious  information." 

"E.\ai't]y  in  accordance  with  what  I  meat 
n-plit-d  MoriTdfS  quickly.  "A  persoo  who  d> 
nut  proatly  prefer  one  thing  to  another,  woi 
natunilly  ai.'quire  something  of  alL  I  have  ofl 
sft-n  Mr,  \Yilmot  silent,  abstracted,  and  evideu 
pcrfix'lly  uninlcivsted,  untU  some  remark  was  nu 
tliat  rt'latcd  to  his  bdored  art ;  then,  mdeed, 
n.Hintt'^iniV  Itecvunes  animated,  and  be  joins 
tho  nwvvrsatkw  with  creiy  appearance  of  t 
de%ht.  Livrd  Syhnester,  od  the  contiaty,  see 
»>«1y  h*  <-54vri<'«oe  a  cvkud  agrwable  pleast 
tonally  Ml  while  ven-  diflmni  iojhcs  ate  be; 
di!«'tKe>i\i.  and  wWh  a  irhai^  of  subject  d 
*«4  j;Tv«Oy  hrwrhun  or  dinum^ii.'' 

B<,«Ut  Lit^  ^htxsnr  aod  Julan  smiled  at  t 
■etNvni^M!!  ^4*  rirnnac^TK^  whx-h  neither  allowed 
W  M  «A  in  tlmr  ttw-wr.  JuBan  asserted  tt 
tf  JW^  ^  («\^xxnI  Visa  K«  ;ws£««£  a  vcrr  oar* 
iNMiU  h>  W  tK«»  n^k^  ««h  .-oe  idn  to  die  exc 

XvwWxv  aSwda»^  ^-ixc.*^  Lonl  Sylves 
*  tfeiM    I  aw    ^c:£d:ai»    v«  a  spaik 
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you  attribute  to  me,  certainly  is  not  demonstrative 
of  its  existence.  You  deem  me  eminently  fitted  to 
sUoe  in  that  style  of  conversation,  which,  Hazlitt 
says,  is  now  becoming  nearly  imiversal,  and  de- 
^bes  as  '  a  dull  compound  of  politics,  criticism, 
chemistry,  and  metaphysics.' " 

"No,  not  necessarily  dull,"  replied  Mercedes; 
"  give  me  your  metaphysics,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  your 
critidsm,  and  neither  of  us  will  call  you  dull. 
But,  seriously,  1  think  that  criticism  is  your  true 
province,  for  I  have  a  conviction  that  to  exercise 
an  art  absolutely  disables  one  from  criticising  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  judicious  criti- 
dsm  that  there  should  be  a  dass  of  people  pos- 
sessed of  real  taste  and  extensive  knowledge,  but 
free  from  that  besoin  de  faire  that  produces 
painters,  versifiers,  musicians,  and  all  other  artists. 
Will  you  give  me  your  support  in  this  opinion, 
Mr.  Wihnot  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  why  you  hold  it,"  an- 
swered Julian. 

'*  Let  me  consider  a  little,  for  I  find  it  difficult 
to  express  exactly  what  I  mean,  and  often  say 
>tiearly  the  contrary  of  what  I  intend." 

"The  reason  of  your  opinion  may  be  this," 
said  Lord  Sylvester,  "you  probably  think  that 
jealousy  incapacitates  artists  for  giving,  if  not 
for  forming  just  judgments  of  works  of  art  pro- 
duced by  their  fellow-labourers.  Remember 
Mtian's  jenvy,  and  how  he  indulged  it,  even  with 
'^Sard  to  his  own  brother,  whom  he  dissuaded 
^Qi  attempts  which  he  saw  would  rival  his  own." 
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*'  That  is  not  the  cause  of  your  opinion,  is  it 
Miss  Ratcliffe  ?"  asked  Julian. 

"No— I  leave  every  approach  to  satire  to  Lord 
Sylvester." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Julian,  "  you  are  too  much  in 
earnest  when  you  speak  to  be  satirical." 

"  Why  will  you  not  say,  too  little  malicious  ? 
After  this  digression  I  have  still  to  tell  my  mean- 
ing. Though  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  be 
envious,  neither  do  I  think  that  you  would  be  im- 
partial. I  feel  that  painters  would  be  more  merci- 
fully disposed  one  towards  another  than  the  critic, 
however  candid,  would  be  towards  them.  Being 
much  more  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  encountered,  you  would  esteem  any  d^ree 
of  success,  though  falling  far  short  of  exc^ence, 
more  highly  than  others  are  prepared  to  do.  It 
may  certainly  be  very  laudable  to  come  near  the  ^ 
mark,  but  still  the  prize  ought  not  to  be  fthtninfld  M 
without  hitting  it." 

^'  But  surely  a  judicious  critic  should  be  ali^ 
to  all  the  grades  of  excellence  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,   but   might   not   a  painter 
too  much  so  ?     Nor  do  I  think  that  a  person  wl 


exercises  ap  art,  is  always  quite  disposed  to  poinV"  -t 
out  precisely  where  the  difficulty  really  lies  on 
count  of  his  feeling  of  insecurity  as  to  whether  he  si 
overcome  it  with  more  perfect  success,  when 
attempts  it  himself;  he  would  not  declare  wit 
openness  exactly  how,  and  where,  and  why,  th^-*® 
painter  he  was  examining  had  failed.  In  discussin^^sS 
all  these  questions,  he  would  feel  that  he  was 
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nisbiog  weapons  against  himself^  whfle  the  critic 

I     ^rould  decide   them   with  unscrupulous   temerity, 

Imowiog  that  he  could  not  be  taxed  with  falling 

short  in  his  practice  of  his  own  precepts." 

"How  did  you  acquire  so  deep  an  insight  into 

I     iD  these  motives  and  feelings  ?"  asked  Lord  Syl- 

I     ^^ester  with  a  smile. 

''Ah !  you  wish  to  laugh  at  my  discourse,  rather 
^  to  agree  with  it.  Do  you  not  believe,  Mr. 
WJmot,  that  I  have  arrived  at  some  truths  ?" 

**  Undoubtedly  I  do,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  I 

^^  fdt  what  you  describe." 

^  So  have  I  in  a  degree,  just  enough  to  occasion 

'^  to  find  it  out,"  said  Mercedes ;  "  and  these 

^tjiarks  have  led  me  to  a  discovery  of  the  exist- 

^^t»  of  a  great   analogy    between   moral   philo- 

^^hy  and  the  art  of  painting.     I  am  sure  much 

^^truction  might  be  derived  fi'om  following  it  up, 

^   which  opinion  I  have  been  strengthened  by  my 

^%jdy  of  a  book  of  yours.  Lord  Sylvester,  which 

knew    must   be   worth   stealing,   fi'om   having 

k^served  your*  fondness  for  it.     I   mean   Boyle's 

Occasional  Reflections.     If  he  can  say  so   much 

c^^  is  wise  and  beautifiil  on  the  occasion  of  ^  giving 

dog  some  meat,'  or  of  ^  being  carved  to  at  a  feast,' 

am  sure  that  a  student  at  his  easel  might  find 

for  quite  as  profound  reflections,  if  he  knew 

wdl  how  to  make  them.     Some  day  you  shall 

«idi  a  volume  proceed  from  my  pen.     I  will 

i^*cate  it  to  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  bring  it  to 

?«>  to  be  revised." 
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''  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  the  Miserii 
of  the  Studio,  but  never  the  Moral  Reflections, 
replied  Julian,  as  he  obliterated  with  an  air  ( 
disgust  some  of  the  touches  he  had  most  carefuO 
executed. 

"  I  greatly  prefer  your  idea,  Miss  Ratdiflfe,"  sai 
Lord  Sylvester ;  "  but  I  really  think  that  the  ded 
cation  ought  to  be  to  roe,  as  my  book  siiggeste 
your  design,  and  also,  I  assure  you,  I  fear  that  tfa 
author  you  so  warmly  commend  is  far  too  ratioiu 
for  an  imitator  of  his  to  please  Mr.  Wilmot." 

"  Too  rational !"  exclaimed  Mercedes.  "  Is  i 
possible  that  Mr.  Wilmot  is  less  rational  than  i 
am  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  likely  that  I  shal 
be  too  rational  to  please  him  ?" 

Lord  Sylvester  smiled  at  this  question  and  then 
said :  "  Uesprit  n'est  pas  incompatible  avec  f» 
peu  de  folicy  and  still  less  so  is  genius." 

"  Your  compliment  is  so  ambiguous,'*  exclaimed 
Mercedes  laughing,  "that  Mr.  Wilmot  will  not 
acknowledge  it.  Yet,  I  think,  in  spite  of  its 
little  praise,  he  might  receive  it  grateftilly,  for  te 
never  pays  any  himself;  at  least  not  to  the  liviog- 
On  the  dead,  he  will  waste  the  most  enthusiastio 
effusions !" 

"  Yes/'  replied  Lord  Sylvester ;  "  and  to  return 
once  more  to  our  first  subject,  you  must  alloWy 
Miss  Ratcliffe,  that  though  painters  may  not  b^ 
qualified  to  excel  in  criticism,  they  are  certaiolj 
capable  of  deriving  tenfold  more  pleasure  tbtf 
any  other  beholder  can,   from  the  contemplati^)^ 
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picture.  Critics  may  gaze  long  and 
but  in  comparison  with  them,  with  how 
eye! 

10  more;  you  do  but  remmd  me  how 
ivy  Mr.  Wilmot  the  power  of  admiring 
seen  him  admire.  A  power  we  ask  in 
ry,  cold,  learning  to  bestow  is  to  be 
inly  with  a  portion  of  kindred  genius ; 
lat  we  can  only  '  see,  not  feeF  the  beauty 
works  which  he  will  rival !"  exclaimed 
her  face  beaming  with  enthusiasm  like 
was  describing.  She  paused  awhile 
ly,  and  then  with  some  timidity  she 
iddressing  Julian : 

rou  ever  read  Gessner's  description  of  an 
When  he  says:  'There  is  no  celebrity 
ist,  if  the  love  of  his  art  do  not  become 
nt  passion ;  if  the  hoius  he  employs  to 
;  be  not  for  him  the  most  delicious  hours 
;  if  study  become  not  his  true  existence 
irst  happiness  ;  if  even  in  the  night-time 
of  his  art  do  not  occupy  his  vigils  or  his 
f  in  the  morning  he  fly  not  to  his  work, 
to  recommence  what  he  left  imfinishcd.' 
is  passage  some  mornings  ago,  and  it 
[led  impressed  on  my  memory  ever  since, 
thought  it  must  be  so  exact  a  descrip- 
1,  Mr.  Wilmot.  Am  I  mistaken  ?"  And 
d  towards  Julian  with  an  earnestness 
larrassed  him,  and  waited  for  his  reply. 
have  known  all  these  feelings,  have  you 
repeated. 
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"  I  have/'  replied   Julian,  raising  his  eyes 
her  face  as  she  spoke. 


"I  think  that  I  have   also,"  added   Meroec^^ 
thoughtfully  and  timidly,  "  and  yet  I  am  no  geax0^ 
And,"  she  continued  after  a  pause,  speaking  wk^ 
a  bright,  sunny  smile,  expressive  of,  and  infusing 
hope,  "  remember  and  believe  what  Gessner  says  :— 
^  these  are  the  marks  of  him  who  labours  for  ^bry, 
and  for  posterity.' " 

Julian  listened  with  joy  to  this  promise  of  suooesft 
made  by  Mercedes'  lips ;  but  they  were  both  re- 
called from  their  pleasant  reverie  by  the  voioe  of 
Lord  S}dvester,  who  said : 

"  You  have  been  talking  poetry  in  prose.  Now 
I  will  talk  it  to  you  in  verse,  and  repeat  some 
lines  of  Coleridge  which,  I  know,  will  well  acoord 
with  your  sentiments : — 

We  may  not  hope  from  outward  form  to  win 

The  passion,  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are  witiiin. 

Oh  !  Lady,  we  receive  hut  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live  : 

Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud  ! 

And  woidd  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth. 

Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 

To  the  poor  loveless,  ever  anxious  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 

A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  doud 

Enveloping  the  earth — 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element." 

Is  not  this  beautiful  ?" 

"  Beautiful !"  responded  Julian  and  Mercedes. 

"  Stop,  there  is  more  of  it : 
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We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
^d  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light." 

I^rd  Sylvester  ceased,  and  before  Mercedes  could 
sp^  again,   (for  she  was  one  who  was  silenced 
wien  her  feelings  were  touched,  as  they  were  by 
afl  that  was  beautiful,)  Mrs.  Pembruge,  having  read 
Ga%nani's    Messenger  three  times   over   during 
the  course  of  the  sitting,  remarked  that  she  saw 
Lady  Sylvester's  carriage  enter  the  court.     A  dis- 
course ensued  on  the  progress  which  Julian  had 
made,  and  then  Mercedes   and  her   companions 
departed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Non  pu6  hi  Morte  il  doloe  viso  amaro : 
Ma  '1  doloe  viso  doloe  pu6  far  Morte. 

PETRABCA. 

One  day  Mercedes,  having  quitted  Jul 
studio,  drove  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
Lady  Sylvester,  every  moment  encountering  s 
work  of  beauty  and  of  fame.  As  they  were  wit 
any  definite  object  of  pursuit,  she  proposed  as 
passed  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Trastever 
enter  it,  giving  as  a  reason  for  her  wish : 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mademo's  statue  is 
lovely,  and  I  think  I  must  take  home  one  of  t 
small  copies  of  it  in  marble  which  can  be  ha 
the  original  equals  my  expectation." 

On  their  entrance  into  the  church,  they 
ceived  an  artist  apparently  employed  in  dra' 
the  work  they  were  come  to  see. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Mercedes,  "  there  is  Mr. 
mot,  I  see  he  is  making  a  study.     How  gl 
am  to  find  him  here !     I  will  ask  him  to  be 
cicerone." 

And  she  crossed  the  church  to  the  place  vi 
he  was  standing.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
than  he  laid  aside  his  work  and  approached 
altar  with  her.     The  recumbent  figure  of  the  i 
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is  said  to  be  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  was  found 

lying  aft^  she  was  slain. 

There  is  something  in  this  statue  so  simply 
pathetic,  so  touching,  and  so  sad,  that  they  both 
gazed  on  it  silently,  and  with  full  hearts.  Mer- 
cedes felt  strongly  reminded  of  Byron's  description 
of  the  first  day  of  death,  and  she  almost  imcon- 
sdously  repeated  in  a  half  audible  voice  the  lines : 

He  who  hath  hent  him  o*er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled ; 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness — 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress  ; 

Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  heauty  lingers. 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air — 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 

And — ^but  for  that  cold,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon — 

Yes !  but  for  this,  and  this  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power. 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed ! 

The  statue  is  hewn  from  a  block  of  the  purest 
'^ble,  unsullied  by  a  single  stain;  its  spotless 
whiteness  adds  to  the  modest  grace  of  the  recum- 
'^t  attitude,  and  of  the  shrouding  folds  of  the 
^Pery.  One  delicate,  snowy  foot  is  revealed  to 
^^;  her  hands  also  are  stretched  forth  on  the 
Pavement,  while   the  head   and  face,  which   are 
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■> 

turned  away,  are  completely  enveloped  in  b^i 
It  would  be  possible  to  gaze  upon  h^,  and  ( 
*^  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth !''  It  would  b 
sible  to  wait  beside  her  for  the  hour  of  wakin 
that  the  lifelessness  of  the  fair  hands,  lying  h 
on  the  ground,  their  slight  wrists  cruelly  I 
together  with  a  thick  cord,  and  the  unsightly 
drawn  across  that  bending  throat,  teQ  us  tha 
died  of  pain !  The  bare  idea,  thus  suggested 
corporeal  sufferings  were  ever  inflicted  on  a 
so  lovely,  and  so  feminine,  oppresses  the  hear 
anguish. 

Mercedes  was  alone  with  Julian,  for  Lad^ 
vester  was  exploring  the  church,  accompani 
the  garrulous  old  man  who  showed  it.  Hai 
been  otherwise,  she  would  not  have  suffered 
out  a  struggle,  the  tears  to  fall  'so  feelingl 
fast,'  as  she  leant  over  the  balustrades  which 
rated  them  from  the  statue. 

She  was  not  long  immolested.  Another 
came  round  the  spot,  all  loudly  uttering  su 
marks  as  they  were  disposed  to  make.  Me: 
withdrew  in  haste  from  the  group,  and  s 
Julian, — 

"  Let  me  come  and  look  at  your  drawing/ 

He  followed  her,  guessing  her  motive,  and 
ing  her  request.  She  took  the  sketch  int 
hand,  and  looking  up,  said, 

"  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person  hen 
would  not  tax  me  with  folly  and  weakness, 
in  this,  perhaps,  I  am  mistaken,''  she  said, 
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mterpretiog  the  s3ence  which  Julian  maintained. 

"Some/'  said  Mercedes,  her  cheek  crimsoning  at 

tfae  thought  of  the  imputation,  "  would  accuse  me 

of  affectation.'' 

"  That  is  an  unworthy  folly,"  exclaimed  Julian, 
ttgeriy,  "  of  which  I  never  yet  saw  you  guilty." 

'^  I  have  feigned  sometimes,"  replied  Mercedes, 
thooghtfully ;  ''  but  then  I  did  not  feign  to  fed : 
but  not  to  feeL  Mr.  Wilmot,"  she  exclaimed, 
after  a  brief  silence,  summoning  up  a  smile, 
although — 

Upon  her  cheek  the  stain  did  sit 

Of  an  old  tear,  that  was  not  washed  off  yet. 

"  You  are,  I  am  afraid,  a  bad  companion  for  me ; 
jou  encourage  me  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  that  I 
should  quickly  shake  off  in  other  society ;  and  in 
^  indulgence  of  thoughts  that  I  never  dare  to 
^ress  to  any  one  else.  I  think  you  do  me 
harm." 

These  were  Mercedes'  parting  words  to  the 
young  painter,  for  Lady  Sylvester  was  now  ready  to 
^t  the  church,  and  she  hastened  to  follow  her. 

The  next  day  as  Mercedes  quitted  Julian's 
shidio,  she  told  him  that  they  were  going  to  visit 
^  church  of  San  Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celio. 

**  We  must  see,"  she  said,  "  the  splendid  frescoes 

^hich  adorn  it.     Besides,  the  remembrance  of  our 

^tiooal  obligations  to  the  saint  should  make  us 

P^y  him  a  visit,  and  we  shall  behold  the  chair  on 

^OL.  I.  K 
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which  he  sat,  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  and  th 
table  at  which  he  entertained  an  angeL" 

On  the  arrival  of  Mercedes  and  her  friends,  the 
found  the  painter  already  there,  on  the  steps  th^ 
lead  up  to  the  church,  gazing  on  the  magnifio&i 
view  which  that  position  commands  of  the  ruins  > 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  They  all  paused  1 
look  for  awhile  on  the  melancholy  scene,  whid 
can  never  be  described  in  words  more  faithful  than 
those  employed  by  Byron,  the  truth  of  whose 
epithets  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  and  appre- 
ciated by  any  who  have  not  tested  them,  by  com 
paring  them  on  the  spot  with  the  scenes  whid 
gave  them  birth. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  massed  together — ^hillocks  heaped 
On  what  were  chambers — arch  crushed — column  strewn 
In  fragments — choked  up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steeped 
In  subterranean  damp,  where  the  owl  peeped 
Deeming  it  midnight.     Temples,  baths,  or  halls. 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  learning  reaped 
From  her  research,  hath  been — that  these  are  walls ! 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  fiiUs !" 

As  their  principal  desire  was  to  see  the  beautiA 
frescoes  that  decorate  the  three  chapels  bui 
by  St.  Gregory,  and  standing  apart  from  th 
church  and  from  each  other,  in  the  garden,  they  noi 
entered  the  first  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Silvia,  th 
mother  of  the  saint. 

Mercedes  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  th 
angels  with  which  Guido  has  decorated  the  ceHin 
above  the  altar. 
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"Look/*  she  exclaimed  eagerly  to  Julian,  "at 
'he  loveliness  of  these  angelic  beings !     I  believe 
that  every  one  before  and  since  the  time  of  Icarus 
has  felt  a  desire  to  become  possessed  of  the  power 
of  %ht,  (I  suppose  that  they  might  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest)  but  I  never  felt  it  so  strongly  as   at 
thk  moment.     If  I  can  ever  meet  with  an  inge- 
nious artist  who  is  wiOing  to  make  an   attempt 
to  gratify  my  wish,  I  shall  beg  him  to  come  hither 
to' study  these  exquisite  examples  of  what  wings 
ought  to  be." 

On  proceeding  to  the  second  chapel,  the  terrible 
solemnity  of  the  subjects  there  portrayed,  and  the 
sublimity  with  which  they  were  expressed,  checked 
the  gaiety  which  Mercedes  had  hitherto  felt.     As 
she  stood  before   those  wonderful  productions  of 
rival  genius  spurred  on  by  immediate  emulation,  the 
pictures  of  Guido  and  of  Domenichino,  representing 
the  Flagellation  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew, 
she  felt  silenced  and  awed  by  the  thoughts  natur- 
ally excited    by  a  contemplation  of  the    almost 
living  representation  of  the  holy  Apostle's  sufferings, 
^nd  she  drew  nearer  to  Julian,  not  disposed   to 
speak  herself,  but  willing   to   hear   the   remarks 
of  one  whose  sentiments  always  harmonized  with 
her  own. 

As  they  neither  of  them  spoke,  Lord  Sylvester 
"""oke  silence  by  saying  : 

**  Well,  Miss  RatcMe,  have  you  decided  as 
^  ^he  respective  merits  of  the  two  riv^als  ?  Which 
^  these  pictures  do  you  prefer  ?" 
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"  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  both/'  repbed 
Mercedes,  starting;  **  indeed,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  they  were  pictures;  at  least,  I  was 
not  thinking  of  their  merits  as  paintings  at  the 
moment  you  spoke." 

"  Look,"  said  Julian,  who  had  listened  to  her, 
pointing  to  Guide's  picture  of  the  procession 
of  the  Saint  to  the  place  of  his  Crucifixion; 
"  look,  I  entreat  you,  for  a  moment  on  the  counte- 
nance of  this  woman  who  is  seated  on  the  ground. 
If  she  be  not  already  a  convert,  she  will  be  one. 
The  expression  of  her  face  declares  more  forcibly 
than  words,  that  these  brutal  acts  of  cruelty  are  ill- 
calculated  to  exterminate,  or  even  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  opinions  of  those  on  whom  they  are 
perpetrated.  She  gazes  on  the  saint  with  the 
most  lively  pity,  and  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  see  whether  he  will  endure  to  the  end.  What 
an  air  of  lofty  indignation  does  her  whole  figure 
and  attitude  express !  If  she  were  not  a  feeblea 
woman  she  would  spring  to  her  feet,  and  conten 
with  the  fierce  soldiers  who  are  violating  th 
reverence  which  they  owe  to  that  grey- 
old  man,  when  dragging  him  onward  to  destrui 
tion." 

"Now,"  said  Julian   after  a  brief  pause,  for 
he  saw  that  the  rest  of  the  party  were  hurrying  owm, 
"  let   us  turn    and  look   at   the    spectators  that 
Domenichino  has  introduced  into  his  representa- 
tion of  the  previous  Flagellation  of  the  Saint    Do 
you  see  this  young  child  clinging  to  his  mother  in 
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^  ^^  agony  of  terror  ?  *  The  scene  of  horror  that 

^^  is  witnessing  is   incomprehensible,   but  most 

^^l)le  to  him ;    yet,  a  strange  fascination  incapa- 

^tates  him  from  turning  away  his  eyes  from  it 

^eiiiaps  it  is  that  the  mfld  and  heavenly  counte- 

'^aooe  of  that  suffering  old  man  endears  him  to 

^h^  tender  in&nt  heart,  and  his  interest  is  as  fully 

^^vakeoed  as  his  fear,  which  is  soothed  by  the 

f^K'^esenoe  and  protection  of  his  mother.     Perhaps  at 

^lu8  moment  the  seed  of  future   martyrdom  is 

l^^^ng  sown  in  his  breast,  and  in  this  scene  of  blood- 

^l^ed  is  being  tndned  a  soldier  who  shall  combat  for, 

^*fcd  win  an  imperishable  crown." 

Such  were  the  remarks  that  Julian's  enthusiasm 

^xmld  lead  him  to  pour  forth ;  but  whenever  uttered, 

^'^    was  in  a  manner   so  wholly  unobtrusive,  that 

*i^08e  who   valued   them  were  forced   to  be   on 

*1^  watch  to  catch   them  as  they  fell  from   his 

^l».    Meit»des  was  well  content  to  pay  this  tri- 

^^Hite,  but  she  left  him  now,  for  she  had  already 

^^utstayed  her  companions. 

Tlie  following  day  Julian  went  to  the  Vatican, 

^<vi  on  his  oitrance  into  the  first  gallery  he  foimd 

*-^  and  Lady  Sylvester,  Mercedes,  and  several 

^ore  waiting  for  admission  into  the  library.     He 

^pped  as   he  past,   and   received  an   invitation 

^  be  of  their  party.     On  entering,   they  were 

^^^anned  by  the  first  cotip  (Tceil  of  the  magnifi- 

^ciM%  and  vastness  of  the  saloon,   the   extreme 

^^skness  of  the   paintings   which   decorated   the 

^dls,  and  the  fine  vista  formed  by  the  long  gal- 
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leries  that  ran  from  right  and  from  lefl,  to  the  unin- 
terrupted length  of  four  hundred  feet.     The  nobk 
granite  tables  supported  by  bronze  figures  of  excel- 
lent workmanship ;  the  beautiful  china,  the  classic 
vases  of  Gi'eece  and  Etruria,  and  the  rare  curiosities 
that  were  displayed  to  them,  all  excited  their  admi- 
ration;   they    surveyed    with   some  interest    the 
fresco  painting  of  Zuccari,  covering  the  pilasters 
that  divide  the  room  and  the  arches  over  the  win- 
dows, which  are  both  equal  in  number.     Nothing 
can  be  more  rich  than  this  profusion  of  brilliant 
colouring  thus  bestowed,  and  the  subjects  of  whidi 
the  pictures  are  composed  they  foimd  not  uninter- 
esting    Among  them  were  all  the  most  celebrated 
libraries  of  past  times,  and  over  the  door  by  which 
they  entered  was  a  painting  representing  Sixtus  V. 
receiving  the  plan  of  the   present  library    from 
Fontana. 

''This  is  reaUy  the  most  beautiful,  the  gayest 
looking  room  I  ever  entered,"  exdaimed  Mercedes ; 
"  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  study  here.       All 
these  bright  colours,  and  graceful,  fantastic  orna- 
ments would  distract  the  attention   of  the  most 
serious  book-worm.      Nor  is  it   at   all    satis&o-  - 
tory   to   see   no   books.      The    sight    of    them^ 
disposes  the  mind  to  study ;  nothing  inspires  thes 
desire    so    strongly    as    to    find    yourself    sur — 
roimded    by   venerable   folios   that  look   so  jiro^- 
foundly  wise,  and  as  if  quite  confident  that  the^ 
could,  if  properly  appealed  to,  and  treated  witbl 
due    reverence,   reveal    many  deep  secrets 
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worth  obtaining  at  any  cost  of  time  and  trouble. 

I  always  long  to  b^in  forthwith,  to  seat  myself  on 

the  ground  before  them,  and  by  gentle  means  in- 

F         duoe  them  to  leave  their  ancient  station;  and  to 

P^nnit  me  to  dislodge  their  long  established  dust, 

tiiat  in  itself  demands  respect     Then,  in  spite  of 

^groans  and  the  many  mysterious  noises  uttered 

^fmd,  which  might  well  be  supposed  to  indicate 

Measure  at  the   disturbance  occasioned  by   an 

audacious  hand,  I  would  persuade  them  to  allow 

^  to  acquaint  myself,  in  some  slight   measure 

^  least,  with 

Hie  dose  pressed  leaves  unclosed  for  many  an  age. 
The  doll  red  edging  of  the  well-  filled  page. 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  rolled 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnished  gold. 

'-^  you  not  fed,"  she  continued,  addressing  Julian 

^to  was  near  her,  "  when  in  a  library,  that  no- 

UiiQg  would  so  certainly  ensure  the  happiness  and 

P^ace  of  your  existence  as  to  become  really  devoted 

^   such  pursuits  ?      I   have   this   conviction   so 

^^ngly  that  I  always  entertain  a  vague  hope  that 

I  may  be  left  behind  while  reading  the  titles  of 

iHy  future  friends,  locked  up  and  forgotten.      But 

ixA  here,"  she  added,  laughingly,  *'  I  don't  wish  to 

\«  forgotten  here." 

"Some  one  has  said,  and  very  wisely  you  will 
tiunk,  Miss  Ratdiffe,  if  such  be  your  feelings," 
replied  Julian,  "  were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which 
*Md  stand  me  instead  under  every  variety  of 
^^'''(^Uinstance,  and  be  a  soiu'ce  of  happiness  and 
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of  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield 
against  all  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss, 
it  should  be  a  taste  for  reading/'* 

*'  And  do  you  agree  in  this  declaration  ?"  asked 
Mercedes.  '*  You  would  not  exchange  your  own 
taste,  and  accept  this  in  preference  ?" 

'* Perhaps  not/'  replied   Julian,   with  a  smile; 
''but  still  I  doubt  not  which  of  the  two  would 
confer   the    greatest  peace  :    that  which  is  least  .^ 
ambitious ;  for  beUeve  me,  ambition  is  one  of  those^ 
feelings  '  qui  troublent  singulierement  la  vie.^ " 

"  But  you,"  returned  Mercedes,  yrith  a  look  oi 
thoughtfulness,  ''  never  would  be  unambitioi 
apply  your  mind  as  you  would ;  you  would  not  b»^ 
able  to  read  unambitiously.  Genius  has  a  hesoir^^ 
de  crier  which  renders  it  restless." 

So  many  thoughts  occurred  to  each  of  them  (^»i 
the  subjection  which  they  had  fallen,  that  they  felt      it 
useless  to  attempt  to  pursue  it,  and  were  conteBca^ 
to  turn  their  attention  to  things  around  them, 
they  walked  through  the  rooms,   they  paused 
remark  the  plan  of  Michel  Angdo,  for  the  fe^ade  <A 
St.  Peter's,  which  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  paintings 
on  the  wall,  and  to  regret  that  it  had  not  beitf^a 
preferred  to  the  one  adopted  ;  and  observed  wi'fch 
curiosity  the  representation  of  Fontana's  madiine 
the  erection  of  the  obelisk  that  stands  in  the 

Julian  feiled  not  to  lead  their  attention  to  t9^^ 
ceiling  which  is  painted  by  Guido  representing 
deeds  of  Samson ;  and  as  they  gazed  up  at  it,  in  tb^ 

*  Macintosh. 
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painful  admiratioQ  which  a  findy  painted  ceiling 
^ways  exacts.  Lord  Sylvester  said  to  them : 

"How  much  the  painter's  representation  and 
fte  poet's  description  of  this  redoubtable  hero 
^^*  Do  you  not  inmiediately  think  of  Milton's 
^es  portraying 

^  heimc,  the  renowned 

^''^Bsistible  Samson  ?  whom  miarmed 

No  strength  of  man  or  fiercest  wild  beast^could  withstand  ; 

'^bo  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid ; 

'^  on  embattled  armies  dad  in  iron ; 

^^»  weaponless  himself, 

^a<ic  anns  ridiculous — 

-^d  here  he  is  when  he 

"T  xtxua  force  pulled  up,  and  on  his  shoulders  bore 
^^^^  gates  of  Azza,  post,  and  massy  bar, 
Up  to  the  hill  by  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old, 
^p  JGumey  of  a  sabbath-day,  and  loaded  so, 
l^e  whom  the  Gentiles  fiihi  to  bear  up  Heaven. 

On^  might  suppose  that  the  poet  or  the  painter 
^^signed  in  their  different  languages  to  speak  the 
Noughts  of  the  other." 

Of  course  our  party  did  not  quit  these  apart- 
^*^ts  without  surveying  the  celebrated  Nozze 
Aldobrandini  which  are  now  preserved  there. 


K  3 
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Poetry  has  been  defined, — and  is  not  the  definition 

^tisfactory  as  *the  language  of  the  imagination  and 

^6  passions?'     These  can  speak,  oh,  how  audibly ! 

trough  the  medium  of  painting  and   music,  as 

^e]}  as  verse.     In  fact,  words,  pictiu-es,  and  music 

^^  the  three  instruments  of  giving  expression  to 

poetry.     A  poet  may  choose  which  of  the  three 

he  win  prefer,  and  whoever  successfully  employs 

either,  is  a  poet.   Will  you  agree  with  me  in  this  ?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Julian,  and  Mercedes  went  on  : 

"  There  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

^^liich  of  these  instruments  is  most  powerful,  and 

best  adapted  to  give  utterance  to  the  conceptions 

of  the  poet     Here  physical  causes  will  probably 

decide  individuals  in  their  choice :    such  as  the  gifl 

of  a  fine  ear  for  music,  a  fine  eye  for  colour :  those 

who  are  thus  naturally  qualified  to  attain  excellence 

by  the  one  means,  may  be  quite  unable  to  reach  it 

by  the  others ;  and  though  a  painter,  a  musician,  a 

writer  of  verses  may  be  equally  great  poets,  they 

may  be  unable  to  rival  each  other  in  their  different 

branches." 

"Do  not,  for  the  glory  of  Italy,"  said  Julian, 

**  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  some  of  her 

children  have  been  gifted  with  the  requisites  for 

eroeffence  in  alL     Do  not  forget  the  incomparable 

talents  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  throwing  into  the 

^Asde  all  the  half  authenticated  tales  of  the  Admir- 

^6Je   Cnchton;  nor  the  offspring  of  the  pens  of 

,yt}i^/'^^  -^^gdo,  and  of  Salvator  Rosa,  as  worthy  to 

'^    ^^    Pilose  of  their  chisel  and  their  brush.    I 
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would  also  entreat  you  to  observe,  for  the  credit 
of  my  art,  that  those  men  who  presented  such  a 
rare  combination  of  talents,  and  thus  sucoessfuny 
invaded  a  rival  territory,  were  all  par  excellence 
painters." 

**  True,"  answered  M^i'cedes;  '*  but  I  am  about  to 
give  utterance  to  an  opinion  which  I  fear  you  wSi 
not  pardon  me  for  entertaining ;  and  yet  die  very 
argument  by  which  I  see  you  intend  to  prove  a 
contrary  one,  seems  to  me  to  give  confirmation  to 
mine.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  these  instru- 
ments, surely  one,  that  of  words,  possesses  powers 
incontestably  greatest,  and  he  who  alive  to  this 
truth,  ventures  to  grasp  them  in  the  belief  that  he 
wiU  not  be  crushed  by  them,  but  will  be  able  to 
subject  them  to  his  purpose,  proves  that  he  has 
a  more  comprehensive  intellect,  a  vaster,  and  more 
vigorous  genius  than  those  who  are  content  with 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  others. 

'^  It  seems  to  me,  that  to  him  the  universe  ofiers  <• 
all  its  treasures;  to  the  others  it  imparts  some  <: 
precious  gifts,  but  does  not  lay  open  all  its  stores^  ^ 
knowing  that  they  could  not  bear  them  away.  Foi 
is  not  this  remark  perfectly  true  ?  '  That  there  is 
thought  nor  feeling  that  can  enter  into  the 
of  man,  that  he  can  be  eager  to  communicate 
others,  and  that  they  would  listen  to  with  delighi 
that  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  poetry?'  Yet  yoL^« 
cannot  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  poet-painter,  and  timM 
poet-musician  must  have  many  thoughts  and  feelXs 
ings  which  he  knows  it  to  be  impossible  to  develop»<3 
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by  means  of  his  art.  And  does  not  your  remark 
coQtaio  a  confession  that  painters  of  a  peculiarly 
^I^^Bted  mind  have  been  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
^^,  while  those  who  had  ahready  chosen  them  as 
^  Tehkles  of  their  thoughts,  felt  no  need  to  seek 
^  aid  of  pictures  to  give  them  an  adequate  ex- 
/*^on? 

^  These  ideas  are  strengthened  in  me  by  the 

^^^>camstance,  that  one  day,  after  reading  a  favourite 

Passage  in  Dante,  I  turned  over  Flaxman's  most 

^^<iuisite  iUustrations  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and 

'^Und  that  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  embody  it. 

I       should  like  very  much  to  read  to  you  the  lines 

^       mean;   not  to  make  a  convert  of  you  to  my 

c» j>inion,  but  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  feeling 

i't^  beauty.     It  is  not  one  of  the  best  known  pas- 

nor  is  it  very  long.     Will  you  give  me  the 

I  see  it  lying  on  your  table.     It  is  one  of 

your  chosen  companions." 

Julian  willingly  complied  with  her  request,  and 

s>^  quickly  found   the  lines   of  which   she   had 

spoken.     As  she  read,  the  accents  of  her  voice, 

^^^hidi  was  one  of  peculiar  sweetness  and  feeling, 

brought  home   all  the   poet's   meaning    to    his 

heart* 


*  Maestro*  diasi  lui,  or  mi  di'  anche  : 

Qnesta  fortuna  di  che  tu  mi  tocche, 

Che  h,  che  i  ben  del  mondo  ha  si  tra  branche  ? 

£  quegli  a  me :  O  creature  sciocche, 

Qnanta  ignoranza  h  quella  che  y'  offende  I 

Or  yd'  che  tu  mia  sentenza  ne'  mbocche.         [Colui 
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"  I  have  always,"   said  Mercedes,   lookin 
from  the  book  which  she  still  held  open  ii 
hand,    '^  thought   this  personification  of   Fc 
so   touchingly  beautiful,  and  so  impossible 
expressed  but  by  these  words  of  the  poet ! 
different  is  this  Christian  poet's  conception  o 
to  that  of  the   heathen:  how   sublime  and 
consolatory  is    it,   while    theirs   would    only 
birth  to  the  apathy  of  the  fatalist  and  the 
Dante  has  painted  a  creature  armed  with  gres 
irresistible  power,  but  yet  inspiring  trust  and 

Colui  lo  saver  tutto  trascende, 
Fece  li  cieli,  e  di^  lor  chi  conduce, 
SI  ch'ogni  parte  ad  ogni  parte  splende^ 
Distribuendo  egualmente  la  luce  : 
Similmente  agli  splendor  mondani 
Ordm6  general  ministra  e  duce, 
Che  permutasse  a  tempo  li  ben  vani, 
Di  gente  in  gente,  e  d'  uno  in  altro  sangue, 
Oltre  la  difension  de'  senni  umani  : 
Perch'una  gente  impera  e  1'  altra  langue, 
Seguendo  lo  giudicio  di  costei, 
Ched  ^  occulto  com'  in  erba  langue. 
Vostro  saver  non  ha  contrasto  a  lei : 
Ella  prowede,  giudica,  e  persegue 
Suo  regno,  come  il  loro  gli  altri  Dei. 
Le  sue  permutazion  non  hanno  tnegue  : 
Necessity  la  fa  esser  veloce  ; 
Si  spesso  bien  chi  vicenda  consegue — 
Quest'  ^  colei  cb'  h  tanto  posta  in  croce 
Pur  da  color  che  le  dovrian  dar  lode, 
Dandole  biasmo  a  torto  e  mala  voce. 
Ma  ella  s'  h  beata,  e  ciu  non  ode : 
Con  r  altre  prime  creature  lieta 
Volve  sua  spera^  e  beata  si  gode." 

l'  INPBRl 
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fideooe  rather  than  terror,  through  our  knowledge 
that  she  is  actuated  by 

A  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind. 

Sbeis  represented  as  deaf  to  our  cries  and  our  depre- 
cations, as  we  wen  know  her  to  be ;  for  how  many 
Would  reverse  her  decrees  were  it  possible  to  wrest 
her  authority  fit)m  her  hand.     But  even  this  dr- 
cumstance  gives  us  a  very  different  impression  of 
her  to  that   made   by  the    recklessness   of   the 
blind  goddess   of  heathen  mythology.     The   one 
appears  inflexible  in  the  performance  of  the  behests 
erf  the  Most  High  ;  the  other  insensible  of,  and  indif- 
^Ssrent  to  human  sufferings,  of  which  she  makes  an 
Mie  game.     And  when  the  poet  goes  on  to  de- 
soibe  the  imperturbable  joy  with  which  she  fulfils 
<r  task,  he  gives  her,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
gnal  characteristics  of  a  heavenly  creatiu'e.     How 
^iifficult  it  is  to  our  inferior  natures  to  persist  with 
'^^Jiniffled   serenity   in  the   execution  of  what   we 
WiM)w  to   be   our   duty,   if  beset   by   those   who 
i^mve,  who  upbraid,  who  threaten,  who  implore. 
Tins  description  of  her  untroubled  peace  in  doing 
the  win  of  Him  who  appoints  her   task,   seems 
^  me  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  and   to 
reveal  to  us,  as  it  were,  something  of  the  nature  of 
its  promised  joys." 

Whfle  Mercedes  spoke,  her  countenance  wore 

^  expression  of  the  fervent   hope   of  the  look- 

^  OD  of  the  believer    to  the    bliss    to    come. 

]^  '^^garded  it  in  silent  emotion,   which  ren- 

^^iitt  unable  for  awhile  to  reply. 
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When  he  spoke,  he  said : 

'^  Of  what  you  say,  I  feel  and  acknowl 
truth;  but  let  me  speak  to  you  of  a  delig 
enjoyed  by  poet,  painter,  and  musician ; 
latter,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  degree  for 
but  only  for  a  time ;  for  him  it  is  not  endur 
can  any  thing  deteriorate  a  pleasure  so  muc 
sense  of  its  evanescence  ?  I  allude  to  ihi 
of  awakening  sympathy  with  feelings  i 
you  express.  Do  not  ordinary  men  deem  th( 
happy  if  they  can  inspire  their  own  sentin 
the  bosoms  of  a  few  of  those  who  encircle 
If  the  intimate  feelings  of  their  heart 
with  a  response  in  the  eyes  that  read  then 
thoughts  of  their  minds  are  oomprehend< 
few  of  those  who  witness  their  developmeo 
it  not  universally  declared  to  be  the  greater 
dient  of  happiness  to  find  '  thought,  feelin 
harmonious  to  our  own?'  Is  not  this 
source  of  bliss  more  open,  and  deep< 
wider  for  the  poet  and  the  painter  than 
other  human  beings,  even  than  for  any  c 
the  children  of  genius  ?  Will  not  their  it 
able  works  prove  a  link  to  unite  them,  not 
the  few  who  love  and  know  them  in  life,  t 
their  visible  presence  is  dear — ^but  bind  thei 
solubly  to  every  heart  and  soul  that  share  t 
pirations  after  perfection,  that  can  understai 
pure  and  noble  conceptions,  that  melt  v 
same  tenderness,  glow  with  the  same  i 
Did  not  Raphael  feel,  when  he  embodied  all 
mild  and  pure,  gracious  and  excellent,  spirit 
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out)  in  his  representation  of  the  VirginMother; — 
he  not  know  that  he  was  then  speaking  in  an 
iUe  voice  to  all  among  those  who  in  every 
flock  to  render  homage  to  his  matchless  works, 

had  hearts  to  feel,  and  minds  to  conceive 
parity  and  beauty  of  the  character  of  her  who 
Blessed  among  women  ?     Was  he  not  assured 

he  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  sympathy, 
iwaken  the  gratitude,  to  win  the  love  of  all 
I,  whenever  this,  the  work  of  his  hand,  the 
Ikm  of  his  mind,  should  meet  their  eyes?" 
'Do  you  think,"  asked  Mercedes,  who  heard 
I  with  interest,  *'  that  those  who  are  endowed 
1  these  great  gifts  of  genius,  are  of  all  men 
happiest?" 

*Alas,  no  !"  replied  Julian ;  "  that  delicacy  of 
ing  and  liveliness  of  imagination  which  they 
esrarQy  possess  destroy  their  peace. 

More  woimdB  than  nature  g^ves  they  know. 

N&ve  in  the  assertion  that  He  poite  a  une 
lUdiction  sur  sa  vie,  et  une  h^n^dictwn  sur 
K  nom.'  And  yet  who  would  not  desire  their 
wationr 

"Who,  indeed!"  repeated  Mercedes;  and 
i^Ki^tfulness  overspread  both  their  countenances. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

You  lay  out  too  much  pains  for  purchasing  bat  troobie. 

CTMBBLUn. 

The  fame  of  Wilmot's  picture,  as  it  iqiproadied 
completion,  spread   through   all   circles,   and  tii6 
general  curiosity  to  see  it  was  heightened  by  the 
interest  with  which  Miss  Ratcliffe's  beauty  invested  j 
it.     Every  one  flocked  to  the  young  painter's  studio ;  J 
Lady  Sylvester  and  even  WentworUi  w^re  gratified  f 
by    the    celebrity   their    young    companion  tfaa 
acquired,  and  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont's  su{i^ 
macy  in  respect  to  beauty  was  no   longer  undis- 
puted. 

Neither  Julian  nor  Mercedes  derived  unmizer 
pleasure    from    this    triumphant    success.      T\ 
notoriety  that  followed  it   was  distressing  to  ti 
retiring  modesty  of  the  latter,  though  she  consol 
herself  by  the  reflection  that  the  penalty  she  t) 
paid  was  advantageous  to  the  young  artist; 
Julian,  while  it  afforded  him  some  pleasure 
the  first  work  of  his  that  had  challenged  univ 
attention,  should  be  the  portrait  of  her  he  I 
stiU  slmink  from  beholdiii^  her  beauty  scruti 
by  other  eyes. 

Soon  afler  his  picture  became  the  conrnior 
of  conversation,  Julian,  at  an  assembly  in 
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)Dgr^ted  all  those  who  throughout  the 
had  met  together  on  such  occasions, 
limself  in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Annesly 
ont,  whom  he  was  led  particularly  to 
by  p^x^iving  that,  after  looking  around 

air  of  haughty  unconcern  she  fixed  her 
h  a  stare  of  scrutiny  on  Miss  Ratdifie. 
dfast  gaze  seemed  meant  to  declare  that 

in  vain  attempting  to  discover  the  cause 
Imiration  that  was  so  generally  avowed  for 
d  the  look  of  contemptuous  indifference 
le  at  the  same  time  wore,  Julian  easily 
to  be  assumed  in  order  to  conceal  the 
mortification  which  this  prolonged  survey 
mthful  rival's  unfaded  charms  could  scarcely 
idte. 

3  great  surprise,  he  saw  the  haughty  beauty 
i  turn  from  Mercedes  to  himself,  and  then 

few  words  to  Wentworth,  who  was  in 
»n  of  his  usual,  station  at  her  side.  He 
1,  but  with  an  evident  look  of  displeasure, 
roaching  him  took  his  arm,  saying  with 
)tness  that  showed  how  little  he  considered 

ae  with  me,   Wilmot,   for   Mrs.   Annesly 
ont  has  sent  for  you.     The  fame  of  your 
reached  her  ears  and  she  desires  to  have 
ented  to  her." 

I,  equally  displeased  with  Arunders  manner, 
•se  to  the  lady,  would  willingly  have  refused 
ice ;  but  knowing  such  a  proceeding  to  be 
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too  glaring  a  dereliction  of  politeness  to  b 
cable,  he  sdlowed  Wentworth  to  conduct  hii 
After  the  introduction  had  taken  place,  he 
silence  beside  her,  until  she  should  choose 
the  further  honour  upon  him  of  addressi 
The  haughty  lady  merely  interpreted  the 
taciturnity  as  the  natural  effect  of  timid  o 
inspired  by  the  notice  she  had  already  besi 
him ;  and  now  with  one  of  her  blandest  smi 
as  was  rarely  lavished  on  any  who  desir 
being  reserved  rather  to  rivet  chains  that 
the  point  of  breaking,  or  to  gild  them  1 
who  seemed  unwilling  to  endure  their  we 
began  to  speak  in  a  voice  ^  musical  as  is 
lyre/ 

"  Mr.  Wilmot,  may  I  have  permissioi 
your  studio  ?  I  am  most  impatient 
works  so  universally  admired;  but  I  fed 
authorized  to  intrude  on  hours  so  wdl  < 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  an  ignorant 
Had  I  the  power  of  offering  those  valuabk 
which  you  must  often  gather  from  such  a  c 
as  Lord  Sylvester,  I  might  flatter  myself 
visits  would  be  desired ;  but  I  fear  that 
only  vexation  fix)m  the  crowd  of  idlers  ¥ 
around  you,  prodigal  of  admiration,  wl 
been  taught  them  by  the  initiated,  rati 
inspired  by  what  they  see  with  their  o 
HsJf  the  spontaneous  praises  which  they 
rendered  as  much  to  the  pretty  fitoe  w 
happened    to    form  your  subject,  as  to 
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t  which  you  have  displayed  in  the  execution 


n 


Kao  smOed,  and  venturing  to  interrupt  the 
2r  a  moment,  replied: 

1  this  they  show  excellent  judgment.  I  cer- 
do  not  yet  presume  to  suppose  that  I  equal 
auties  of  nature." 

s.  Annesly  Marchmont  did  not  appear  to 
to  this  remark,  but  continued  with  increas- 
'eetness : 

n  your  countrymen  owe  you  much  gratitude, 
Vilmot,  for  it  is  very  delightful  to  see  an 
hman  bear  away  the  laurels  which  these  vain 
s  would  arrogate  the  sole  right  to  wear, 
lust  surely  feel  great  pleasure  in  thus  giving 
ight  to  be  proud  of  you." 
this  ingenious  compliment  Julian  could  only 
by  a  bow.  The  further  favours  which  Mrs. 
ly  Marchmont  intended  to  confer  upon  him 
quite  beyond  his  anticipation ;  and  she  was 
"ed  to  find  him,  when  made  acquainted  with 
unable  to  express  his  gratitude  in  any  ade- 
terms.  With  an  appearance  of  humility 
nich  empressementy  she  again  entreated  him 
1  her  when   she   might   come   to   see   his 

Tot  only  this  portrait,"  she  said  in  a  tone  that 
aeant  to  incite  the  painter  to  think  that  his 
works  were  unjustly  cast  into  the  shade 
e  notice  which  it  attracted  to  itself,  "  but 
I  which    you  have  been  employed    during 
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the  winter.  I  have  heard  of  many  other  prodQ 
tions  that  more  than  equally  demand  admiratiois 
(Unfortunately  she  did  not  know  any  one  of  whio 
she  could  speak.)  "  Portrait  painting/'  she  coO' 
tinned,  retreating  from  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  she  knew  not  how  to  enter  on  successfuSyi 
^'  commands  such  extensive  patronage  in  England^ 
that  of  course  the  attainment  of  extraordinary  es- 
cellence  in  it  would  meet  with  such  readiness  of  en- 
couragement that  would  dispose  you  to  pursue  it* 

Julian  replied,  as  she  paused  for  a  moment : 

*^  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever 
practise  it  again ;  except  it  were  to  preserve  fif 
myself  a  memorial  of  a  friend,  or  to  gratify  fli0 
wishes  of  one.  I  shall  never  pursue  a  brandi  rf 
my  art  which  is  so  little  qualified  to  aocomplkii 
the  wishes  I  entertain." 

"  Indeed  !"  returned  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmon^ 
with  a  smile,  not  at  all  allowing  this  declaration  to 
interfere  with  her  design.  "  Your  ambition  theft 
soars  high;  so  it  ought — especially  in  uncSsap- 
pointed  youth.  But  once  more  must  your  skill  be 
employed  on  a  very  unworthy  subject.  You  wil 
not  refuse  me  the  request  I  am  about  to  maka 
You  will  consent  to  paint  my  portrait  before  yoi 
abandon  the  occupation  for  ever  ?" 

And  as  she  asked  this  question,  her  countenanc 
told  how  much  she  expected  the  painter  to  b 
elated;  how  little  she  feared  that  she  could  b 
refused.  But  Julian,  though  taken  by  surprise,  ait 
now  first  enlightened  as  to  the  purpose  of  all  th 
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fiur  speeches,  was  not  long  at  a  loss  how  to 

}  refuse  a  request,"  he  said  respectfully,  "  is 
painful ;  but  the  pain  may  be  greatly  less- 
y  the  knowledge  that  the  refusal  inflicts  no 
but  indeed  quite  the  contrary.  A  young 
DOSt  obscure  artist,  such  as  I  am,  cannot  fed 
Qtly  grateful  for  the  unsolicited  offer  of 
ige  from  one  whose  notice  confers  fame,  as 
arde  of  society  here  Mrs.  Annesly  March- 
could  not  fail  to  do ;  but  my  sense  of  the 
at  I  as  little  deserve  such  distinction  as  I 
sutured  to  seek  it,  makes  me  aware  that  the 
le  of  conduct  which  it  becomes  me  to  follow, 
mce  most  respectfully  to  decline  it.  Miss 
e's  father  has  long  been  the  friend  of  my 
and  my  most  munificent  benefactor.  As 
:  token  of  gratitude  I  offer  him  this  picture, 
Q  aware  that  imperfections  in  it  will  be 
y  regarded  by  him,  when  he  considers  it  as 
'k  of  my  hand.  I  have  not  the  same  claims 
indulgence  of  others ;  and  my  only  desire 
Qvince  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  as  fully  as 
lyself  convinced,  that  if  she  would  possess  a 
at  all  worthy  of  herself,  there  are  many 
itudios  in  Rome  in  which  she  can  be  far 
gratified." 

.  Annesly  Marchmont  listened  to  the  com- 
sieat  of  this  speech  with  polite  attention, 
qpected  the  young  painter  to  be  overpowered 
fiist  contemplation  of  the  task  proposed  to 
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him,  and  modestly  to  disclaim  his  power  to  perfcvz 
it.  But  the  length  of  Julian's  answer  rendmc 
her  rather  impatient,  and  the  quiet  firmness  of  hii 
manner  seemed  so  unlike  the  effect  of  timid  irre- 
solution that  she  began  to  listen  with  doubt,  thoo^ 
still  with  incredulity.  When  she  replied,  it  imi 
with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  conceal  her  haugfat] 
displeasure. 

^*  I  might  admire  the  humility  of  your  speech 
Mr.  Wilmot,  but  that  it  leads  me  to  infer  that  yon 
doubt  my  capacity  to  select  for  myself  the  perm 
best  calculated  to  execute  my  wishes.  Now,  d^ 
you  know,"  she  continued,  again  relaxing  into  ^ 
smile,  "  that  it  seems  to  me  very  conceited  of  yoi 
to  think  yoiu*  generally  acknowledged  &me  im 
deserved  ?" 

"  Believe  me,"  returned  Julian,  ^'  it  is  as  yon 
yourself  judiciously  pointed  out.  In  this  instanc 
half  the  praise  that  I  have  won  was  in  realic 
owing  to  the  remarkable  beauty  of  my  subject" 

Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  at  this  reply  bit  be 
lips,  and  looked  more  angry  than  before;  sb 
answered  drily : — 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  made  the  judidot 
remark  tbat  you  attribute  to  me.  It  sounds  to  n: 
more  like  one  of  Lord  Sylvester's  criH^es** 

She  paused,  and  Jidian  was  in  hopes  that  si: 
would  now  permit  him  to  retreat ;  to  both  it  wi 
perceptible  that  their  lengthened  conversation  hi 
excited  observation  and  curiosity,  and  Mrs.  AnnesI 
Marchmont,  fe^ng  not  quite  sure  whether  tl 
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painter  was  in  earnest,  or  merely  displaying  a  mock 
himility ;  but  certainly  not  pleased  with  the  manner 
m  whid)  he  had  received  her  flattering  intelligence, 
iod  anxious  above  all  things  that,  if  she  failed,  her 
ittempt  should  remain  unknown,  resolved  no  longer 
to  prolong  the  discoiu^e,  and  saying : 

"To-morrow  you  may  expect  a  visit  from  me, 
uid  we  win  then  settle  all  preliminaries,"  dismissed 
bim  with  a  bow.  Before  he  could  proffer  any 
n^y,  she  was  engaged  a-fresh  in  conversation,  and 
JutiaD  moved  unreluctantly  away  ;  though  con- 
ficbus  of  the  meaning  of  her  last  words,  he  had 
no  dread  of  being  beguiled  of  his  resolution  by  any 
of  the  lady's  artifices.  He  felt  that  no  inducement 
codd  tempt  him  to  employ  his  pencil  in  the  service 
of  Mercedes'  rival,  to  whom  he  had  an  aversion  so 
fively,  that  he  knew  that  he  had  been  but  honest 
in  dedaring  that  he  could  never  execute  a  portrait 
rf  ber,  which  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure  to 


"  What !"  said  Lord  Sylvester  as  he  passed  him 
^  the  crowd,  "  are  you  too  gone  over  to  the 
«nemy?    Ettu,  Brute?" 

Jufian  started,  for  he  had  not  observed  his  friend. 

"Indeed,"  he  replied,  seeing  him  desirous 
^  puse,  and  listen  to  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
*wnstance  which  had  excited  his  curiosity,  "  an 
^°*^"^iDii^  obedience  to  a  peremptory  summons  can 
™^  be  construed  into  an  act  of  treason." 

"Have  you  really  been  thus  highly  favoured? 
^entworth,  I  suppose,  is  so  charmed  with  yoiu* 
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last  attempt  that  he  deems   you  wor&y  of 
highest  patronage,  for  he  it  was  who  conduc 
you  to  the  feet  of  the  supreme  arbitress  of  fashio 

*^  I  was  not  only  thus  highly  fiivoured,  but  mi 
more  highly  favoiu^d.  Some,  you  know,  h 
honour  thrust  upon  them;  in  this  case  neit! 
deserved,  nor  desired.  What  should  you  thi 
of  so  proud  a  beauty  requesting  me  to  pamt  1 
portrait  ?" 

'^  What !  that  she  might  in  all  things  rival  i 
mother's  fair  protegee  I  When  are  you  to  cw 
mence  this  formidable  undertaking  ?" 

"  Never." 

''  Do  you  mean  that  you  refused  acquiescosce 
demanded  Lord  Sylvester  in  a  tone  of  pleasure. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Julian  drily. 

"  You  have,  upon  my  word,  been  very  rash  a 
very  daring." 

"  Why  so  ?     I  am  not  a  portrait  painter ;  R 
mond  is.     I  have  told  you  already  my  reasons 
willingly  undertaking  Miss  Ratdiffe's  picture,  1 
in  this  instance,  I  am  uninfluenced  by  any  ami 
motives." 

"  You  must  be  aware  that  you  are  throwi 
away  great  means  of  coming  forward  into  noti 
You  are,  in  fact,  acting  with  your  usual  imp 
dence,"  said  Lord  Sylvester,  ironically. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Julian  with  a  smile,  "  i 
as  usual  I  must  withstand  your  friendly  admc 
tions." 

Julian   saw  plainly  that  Lord  Sylvester  M 
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s^tB&ction  at  his  conduct  which  he  was  scarcely  at 
the  pains  to  conceal.     He  had  a  secret  conviction 
that  to  Mercedes  it  would  not  be  less  pleasing,  and 
be  now  looked  around  to  see  where  she  was,  and 
how  occupied.     He  had  observed  of  late  that  her 
▼iVBcity  was  frequently  interrupted  by  seasons  of 
thoughtful  silence,  which   seemed    to  him  occa- 
aoned  by  some  secret  uneasiness.    These  passing 
douds  cast  a  shade  over  her  youthful  joyousness. 
The  dull  they  imparted  to  the  warmth  of  her 
nomy  smiles  was  perhaps  scarcely  felt  by  those 
who  enjoyed  only  a  trifling  pleasiu'e  when  basking 
in  their  beams ;  but  to  Julian  this  gloom  was  per- 
cale, however  transitory :    eager   to   ascertain 
its  cause,  he  watched  her  narrowly,  and  as  ten- 
derly as  a  mother  could  watch  a  drooping  child ; 
uid  earnestly  did  he  wish  that  his  mother  could  be 
^  her,  to  win  from  her  the  cause  of  her  des- 
pondaicy,  and  remove  her  care  by  timely  counsels. 
To-night   she    appeared    to   be   more    depressed 
Aan  he  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and  he  could  not 
^  satisfied  without  making  an  attempt  to  speak  to 
^.    Having  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  her  side, 
i^  said  in  a  low  voice : 

'*  You  are  not  well  this  evening,  Miss  Ratcliffe, 
I  fear" 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?"  she  replied  starting. 

**You  have  pressed  your  hand  to  your  forehead 
80  many  times.  Besides  you  must  remember  that 
I  am  now  so  well  acquainted  with  your  countenance 
^  I  can  see  every  change  in  it." 
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"  Indeed  1  I  shall  always  turn  away  from  y< 
if  that  be  the  case/'  answered  Mercedes  with 
smile. 

Almost  fearful  of  giving  offence,  Julian  hesitate 
but  could  not  refrain  from  adding  in  an  earnest  voi( 

^'  There  are  then  changes,  Miss  Ratdiffe,  whi 
even  you  would  disguise  ?  Pardon  me/'  he  si 
hastily,  seeing  that  his  rash  inquiry  caus 
Mercedes  to  change  colour,  and  that  she  paus 
as  if  unable  to  reply ;  but  she  immediately  r^aic 
her  composure  and  answered,  not  without  a  tin 
of  melancholy : 

"People  expect  much  more  vivacity  fit>m  n 
than  I  possess.  If  I  am  serious,  they  always  seei 
to  think  me  sad." 

"  You  used  to  be  rarely  serious ;  at  least,  o 
such  occasions  as  these,"  said  Julian.  "  None  wer 
so  gay." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mercedes ;  "  I  am  gay  and  ye 
sometimes  sad  too.  '  II  est  bien  difficile  de  iCAi 
pas  s^rieux  au  fond^  si  ce  fond  rCest  pas^  corm 
dans  quelques  genSy  a  la  superjicie.^  Perhaps, 
she  added  laughing,  "many  do  me  the  injustic 
to  suppose  that  such  is  the  case  with  me,  an 
that,  therefore,  I*  never  ought  to  be  serious." 

Then  changing  the  subject  suddenly  and  tryii 
to  speak  with  an  air  of  carelessness,  Mercedes  saic 

"  I  see  that  you  also  are  acquainted  with  Mi 
Annesly  Marchmont.  I  saw  you  talk  to  her  f 
some  time.  Tell  me,  is  her  conversation  so  brilliai 
her  manner  so  fascinating  as  they  are  said  to  be  1 
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^y  did  [Mercedes  make  this  inquiry  so  ear- 
nestly ia  spite  of  herself?     Did  she  alike  discern 
fiiid  dread  the  influence  of  her  rival's  charms  on 
Arundel's  heart  ?    As  this  suspicion  passed  through 
Julian's  breast,  it  caused  him  a  bitter  pang ;  but 
be  was  willing  on  any  terms  to  convey  pleasure  to 
Mercedes,  and  he  answered  promptly : 

^  I  do  not  discover  in  what  her  attractions  lie, 
fi>r  there  is  an  affectation  in  all  she  does ;  an 
^I^)earance  of  dissimulation  in  all  she  says ;  and 
ni  the  sweetest  of  her  smiles,  there  lurks  a  haugh- 
tiness, that  disfigures  even  her  beautiful  face.  I 
Jtever  was  addressed  by  her  before  this  evening, 
^d  she  sent  for  me  to  ask  to  see  yoiur  picture  to- 
inorrow." 

"And  did  you  consent?"  inquired  Mercedes, 
^ost  as  if  she  hoped  that  he  had  refused. 

"I  could  not  decline  her  proposed  visit  to  my 
*rfio,"  replied  Julian ;  "  but  I  did  refuse  her  next 
'^^uest,  which  was  to  paint  her  portrait." 

Mercedes  did  not  speak,  but  her  face  beamed 
^A  satis&ction;  then,  as  if  with  self-reproach, 
*cexdaimed: 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Wihnot,  why  did  you  do  so  ?" 
(though  Mercedes  asked  this  question,  she  felt  why 
J^  had  refused  ;  he  regarded  with  indignation 
^  woman  who  sought  to  injure  her).  "  You 
^  make  her  your  enemy  !" 
She  spoke  as  if  she  dreaded  her  enmity. 
"  Scarcely,  I  should  think,"  replied  Julian,  "  and 
^  *he  be,  how  can  she  injure  me  ?" 
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"  I  should  not  like  to  know  that  she  W] 
said  Mercedes  thoughtfully. 

*^  If  she  take  offence,  I  cannot  help  it ; 
not  act  differently,"   and   then  Wilmot   re 
all  that  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Annesly  March 
but  Mercedes  shook  her  head,  and  lookei 
alarmed. 

"  I  would  not,  if  I  were  you,  make  pub 
request,  nor  your  refusal.  Do  not  add  to  it  i 
provocation." 

"  Indeed  this  caution,  for  ¥^ich  I  thanl 
was  needless.  I  am  not  vain  enough.  Mis 
diffe,  to  wish  to  boast  of  her  proffered  patroi 

Julian  left  Mercedes  to  find  Lord  Sylveste 
to  ask  him  not  to  repeat  the  communication 
he  had  made  to  him.      Lord  Sylvester  ki 
and  congratulated  him  on  this  acquisition  o 
dence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Hann  not  yourself  with  your  vexation.     I 
Am  senadesfl  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues — all  fears. 

CTMBSLINB. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Annesly  March- 
^^t  drove  to  Wilmot's  studio,  impatient  to  as- 
^^^rtam  if  he  could  really    dare   to  provoke  her 
^'Hth  by   persisting   in  his    refiisal,  or    whether 
*^  refusal  had  never  been  seriously  given;  but 
^Ws  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  think,  though 
^  wi^ed  to  do  so.      However,  discarding  her 
8^cret  misgivings,   she  entered   the  room    armed 
^th  an  air  of  undoubting  assurance  of  success, 
^d  prepared  to  lavish  as  many  more  praises  on 
^ne  artist  as  she  thought  would  ensure  his  acqui- 
escence in  her  wishes.     Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont,  ^ 
^uld  she  have  felt  more  seciu-e  on  the  score  of 
^'^dian's  final  obedience  to  her  commands,  would, 
(knowing  that  such  a  proceeding  could  not  but  be 
Peculiarly  galling  to  Lady  Sylvester  and  wounding 
^  Miss  Ratcliffe,)  have  insisted  on  Wentworth's 
^ttendMice  on   this  occasion.    But  as  it  was,  she 
Preferred   going   alone,   and   therefore   forbid   his 
pi'esence,  taking  care  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
^'^e  the  relinquishment  of  it  appear  to  him  an 
^^  of  mmt,  and  rendered  him  more  than  ever 
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disposed   to   condemn   his   mother's    unjustifiatfcfe 
animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  AnneJsJ/ 
Marchmont  in  general,   and   towards   himself    in 
particular. 

Julian,  with  unofficious  politeness,  displayed  to 
his  visitor  those  paintings  which  he  usually  extu- 
hited  to  strangers  with  whose  pretensions  to  tas*® 
and  judgment  he  was  unacquainted.  The  portra-^* 
of  Mercedes  he  would  have  kept  veiled  from  h^ 
envious  gaze,  if  he  could ;  hut  of  course  this  w»^ 
impossible.  It  was  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  ^^ 
was  only  her  unwillingness  to  mortify  the  artis*» 
that  induced  her  to  give  any  consideration  to  tl»^ 
other  productions  of  his  penciL  After  a  dos^ 
scrutiny  of  Miss  Ratcliffe's  picture  and  the  mos* 
lavish  commendations  of  its  excellence,  she  recuire^i 
to  the  request  which  she  had  made  the  preceding 
evening. 

"  I  am  more  than  ever  bent  on  obtaining  my 
wish ;  nor  can  you  venture,  Mr.  Wilmot,  with  such 
a  witness  as  that  against  you,  to  repeat  the  very 
pretty  and  proper  professions  of  inability  to  which 
you  forced  me  to  listen  last  night,*'  she  said, 
pointing  with  a  smile  to  Mercedes'  portrait. 

Julian  bowed  to  her  compliment,  but  respect- 
fully repeated  in  language  which  admitted  of 
no  fiuther  misconstruction  of  his  meaning,  that  he 
^'vas  still  compelled  to  decline  the  honour  proposed 
to  him. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "he  had   not  em 
the  time  at  his  command  that  was  necessary  to 
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authorise  any  hopes  of  success,  for  he  was  contem- 
platiog  a  journey  to  Naples  as  soon  as  Lent  should 
^^^pn.  He  still  declared  his  conviction  that  his 
'■^ftsal  would  not  deprive  Mrs.  Annesly  March- 
i^ont  of  any  thing  at  all  worthy  to  be  in  her  pos- 
s^OD,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would  consent 
to  beKeve  in  this  consolatory  truth." 

The  lady  reddened  with   displeasure,  and  then 

turned  pale  with  increasing  anger.     She  felt  that 

she   had    already   compromised    her   dignity    by 

lier  eager  pursuit  of  that  which  was  denied   her. 

Command,  not  supplication,  became  her  lips ;  but 

she  knew  it  would  be  equally  unavailing.     She 

1^066  to  depart,    and   approached   the   picture   to 

look  at  it   more   nearly.     Suddenly  turning  to- 

^^ds   the  painter,  and  fixing  her  brilliant  eyes 

^n  him  with  a  look  full  of  threatening,  and  with 

^malicious  smile  she  said  in  a  mocking  voice,  leav- 

"Jghim  by  her  whole  demeanour  uncertain  how  far 

she  was  in  earnest : 

^'Some  would  deem  this  an  act  of  folly  and 
of  insolence  which  ought  not  to  go  unpunished. 
Have  you  no  fear  that  favour  rejected  should  be  ill- 
^  earned?  Should  not  you  dread  to  make 
^^  your  enemy  ?" 

She  stopped  as  abruptly  as  she  had  commenced; 
^he  wished  to  startle,  to  subdue,  to  awaken  a  vague 
^  in  the  young  painter.  Julian  heard  her  with 
^'^tiazement  indeed,  but  with  quiet  self-possession 
^  i^lied : 
"1  will  not  anticipate  so  much  injustice  from 
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Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  as  lasting  indij 
would  be ;  nor  flatter  myself  that  I  am  of  si 
importance  to  awaken  even  a  momentary  fa 
the  kind." 

'*  I  have  hated  what  I  have  also  despised 
now,"  replied  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont,  he 
tifiil  face  suddenly  disfigured  by  an  ex[ 
of  concentrated  bitterness  and  anger  tha 
Julian  with  disgust,  **  and  a  day  may  come 
may  remember  your  refusal." 

She  swept  past  him  as  she  spoke,  and  i 
her  carriage  before  he  recovered  sufficient  s 
session  to  remember  that  he  ought  to  hav 
fered  his  services  in  conducting  her  to  it. 

To  Mercedes,  Julian  did  not  repeat  this  c 
dinary  conversation.  He  felt  that  it  woul 
her  to  hear  that  any  woman  had  behaved  in 
manner,  even  though  the  woman  who  dt 
herself  by  this  violence,  wafe  her  rival.  T 
Sylvester  he  related  her  strange  words 
a  promise  of  secrecy.  Lord  Sylvesto*  repUe 
a  short  silence,  with  a  dryness  of  manner  ] 
to  him  when  his  conviction  was  complete : 

''  Depend  upon  it  that  she  wiU  some  da] 
you :  but  it  is  too  late  to  conciliate  now." 

To  this  last  remark,  Julian  cordially 
When  next  he  saw  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchn 
was  informed  that  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  following  day,  and  she  was  in  const 
surrounded  by  those  whom  her  departure  ] 
to  despair       Wentworth  was  present,  but 
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more  guarded  in  the  expression  of  his  devotion 

than  usual 

Julian,  much  to  his  surprise,  discovered  that  in 
tbe  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen 
^  together,  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  had 
^e  the  acquaintance  of  Mercedes,  for  when  she 
<feparted  she  came  to  the  spot  where  Miss  Rat- 
diffe  stood,  and  he  himself  beside  her ;  and  taking 
W  hand,  without  regarding  the  reluctance  with 
^hidi  it  was  yielded,  said,  with  a  smile  that  forcibly 
bounded  Julian  of  the  last  he  had  seen  on  her  lips: 

"  Farewell,  Miss  Ratcliffe ;  I  trust  we  shall  meet 
8gain  in  our  travels  homeward." 

As  she  moved  on,  her  dress  actually  touched 
him,  yet  she  did  not  recognize  him  by  word 
wlook. 

Mercedes,  when  she  was  passed,  drawing  her 
hreath  as  if  inexpressibly  relieved,  murmured  in 
a  low  voice,  which,  however,  reached  Julian's  ear : 

"  She  will  be  gone  to-morrow !" 

Julian  heard  these  words  with  regret,  for  in  her 
departure  he  saw  the  removal  of  the  strongest 
battier  that  existed  between  Mercedes  and  Went- 
woith. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

To  feel  for  trifles  a  distracting  train 
Of  hopes  and  terrors  equally  in  vain. 

▲KBirSID 

I,  under  felr  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  well-placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy. 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares. 

C0MU8. 

It  was  impossible  that  Julian  should  contii 
meet  Miss  RatdifFe  in  general  society  w 
perpetually  enduring  the  pangs  of  jealous 
awakened  by  beholding  her  surrounded  by 
entitled  to  be  openly  her  suitors.  He 
ceived  that  her  beauty,  her  unaffected  vivadtj 
noble  simplicity  of  character  touched  those  1 
that  were  capable  of  feeling  disinterested  pas 
while  the  reputation  of  her  wealth  attracted 
idle  fortune  hunter,  whom  the  possession  < 
empty  title,  or  of  noble  blood,  or  merely  of  an 
gance  not  to  be  daunted,  led  to  flatter  them 
that  they  also  had  a  right  to  dispute  the 
While  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  was  in  I 
Julian  frequently  heard  of  and  witnessed  Am 
devotion  to  her ;  and  this  he  flattered  himse 
incompatible  with  any  definite  engagement  witl 
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Latdiflfe.    Still  he  had  from  the  first  seen  enough  to 

50Timce  him  of  the  desire  entertained  by  Lady  Syl- 

»^ester  to  effect  one,  which  in  one  respect  made  her 

(unknowingly  of  course)  as  his  friend  rather  than 

his  enemy.  It  led  her  sedulously  to  watch  the  ad- 

^^''saices  of  that  crowd  of  admirers  who  caused  unea- 

^ess  to  both  alike,  and  as  far  as  she  ventured, 

^  tliscourage  them. 

Among  those  who  had  lately  awakened  Julian's 
^^idons,  was  a  young  Irish  Baronet,  Sir  Alfred 
I^yleigh,  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Rome. 

{^possessing  in  person  and  manner,  generous 
^  warm-hearted  in  no  common  measure,  his 
^^tenance  bespoke  the  amiability  of  his  disposi- 
^  but  was  little  expressive  of  any  brilliant  gifts 
^  intellect.  Not  thai  he  was  either  a  dull  or 
^teresting  companion ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 
ti»  ready  wit,  or  the  frank  vivacity  of  his  country ; 
W  his  ignorance  and  total  want  of  cultivation  of 
^  were  glaringly  evident,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
cbracter  easily  discernible.  Left  without  parents  at 
^  ^ariy  age,  be  had  experienced  the  most  careless 
^^tgligenoe  on  the  part  of  one  of  two  guardians.  He 
^  had  been  selected  merely  as  a  man  of  business, 
ccNttdentiously  fulfilled  his  trust,  and  restored  the 
Property  committed  to  his  superintendence,  which 
^  been  greatly  impoverished  by  the  extravagance 
rf  its  last  possessor,  to  a  more  flourishing  state  than 
^  had  ever  known :  while  the  other,  though  a  per- 
^^  frimd  of  the  father  of  his  young  ward,  left  him 
to  fidlow  his  own  inclinations,  not  even  counselling 
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him  to  go  through  the  general  routine  of  an  edi 
cation  suitable  to  his  prospects  in  life,  to  whic 
his  extreme  indolence  of  mind  and  vadUktin 
character  rendered  him  averse.  His  opinions  wa 
unformed,  and  he  had  a  want  of  confidence  i 
himself  which  disposed  hun  to  lean  upon  other 
Unfortunately,  he  scarcely  possessed  sufficient  dk 
cemment  to  seek  out  those,  who  might  have  ko 
a  worthy  support  to  his  weakness,  and  there  «i 
no  want  of  flatterers  ready  to  undertake  the  oflbe. 

All  these  faults,  and  they  were  his  worst,  mi^ 
however,  have  been  easily  pardoned  and  greaA 
rectified  by  the  woman  to  whom  he  should  giff 
his  heart ;  and  the  generosity  of  feeling  which  mi 
sure  to  charactmse  his  affection  whenever  h 
stowed,  might  invest  him  with  an  interest  alcfl 
lated  to  win  the  tenderness  which  he  asked  > 
return. 

Julian  awaited  not  without  dread  the  effiocto 

the  impending  discovery  of  his  timid  passion  ci 
Mercedes.  He  compared  him  with  WentwoiA 
and  acknowledged  that  in  every  bniliant  attnotki 
Sir  Alfred  must  yield  the  palm;  yet  he  felt  tkl 
he  should  greatly  prefer  him  as  a  fiiend,  and  m 
it  impossible  that  Mercedes  should  accord  him  A 
preference  as  a  lover  ?  Starting  in  dismay  at  A 
suggestion,  he  sought  to  find  consolation  in  oppofl! 
reflections,  saying  to  himself: 

''Is  it  possible  that  she,  with  that  culthrat 
taste,  that  refinement  of  mind,  that  ardent  love 
knowledge,  which  make  h^  delight  in  the  aocii 
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of  SQch  8  man  as  Lord  Sylvester,  and  qualify  her 
to  share  his  pursuits — ^is  it  possible  that  she  will 
keome  for  life  the  inseparable  companion  of  one 
A  tasteless,  so  uninformed  ? — ^Not  only  '  with 
iBtdect  so  unr^lenished,'  but  without  the  capadty 
to  fin  the  store-houses  of  the  brain,  if  any  such 
iiiere  be  in  that  head  of  his  ?" 

As  aD  his  anxiety  could  not  hasten  the  course 
of  events,    he  was  forced    to  watch   their   pro- 
gnas  with  an  appearance  of  unconcern,  though 
eageriy   awaiting    the   crisis    which   he   saw   ap- 
fvoidiing.     He  was  unable  to  refrain  from  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  that  afforded  itself  of  seeing 
M  society  the  objects  of  his  interest.     Mercedes, 
k  the  last  of  her  visits  to  the  painter's  studio, 
told  him  that  as  the  moon  was   at  the  friU,  they 
tttended  to  repair  to  the  Coliseum,  and  thus  to 
io  homage  to  all  its  variety  of  beautiful  aspects ; 
Wag  often  beheld  it  burnished  by  the  gorgeous 
Hjfs  cf  the  setting  sun,  and  many  times  in  their 
ttorubg  excursions,  seen  it  illumined  by  that  orb 
iriieD  rising ;  and  had  viewed  it  also  in  its  noontide 
gbrjr,  when  the  deep  blue  sky  looked  more '  darkly, 
<ie^,  beautifully  blue'  through  its  many  openings, 
^  the  glowing  redness  of  the  walls  contrasted 
IBost  forcibly  with  the  verdant  freshness  of  the 
thousand  pkmts  that  overrun  it.     Mercedes  as  she 
fold  him  of  th^  intention,  went   on  to  repeat 
wkh    admiration,  words   which,  she  said,    were 
to  lier  more  truly  descriptive  of  that  majestic 
indlding  than  any  others  she  had  ever  read  or  heard ; 
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comprising,  as  they  did,  all  its  peculiarities 
sentence. 

^'  As  it  now  stands,  the  Cohseum  is  a  s 
image  of  Rome  itself — decayed,  vacant,  i 
yet  grand ; — half  grey  and  half  green ;— a 
one  side,  and  fallen  on  the  other ; — ^with  const 
ground  in  its  bosom ;  inhabited  by  a  beai 
visited  by  every  caste ; — ^for  moralists,  antiqu 
painters,  architects,  poets,  devotees,  all  me 
to  meditate,  to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measu 
to  pray." 

Julmn  assented  to  her  approval  of  this  se 
only  he  pointed  out  what  he  thought  two  defed 

"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  does  Forsyth  say,  * ' 
serious,  yet  grand?'  Where  is  the  opp 
indicated  by  '  yet  ?*  And  why  does  he  c 
Coliseum  half  grey  ?  A  painter  may  a 
himself  qualified  to  criticise  the  truth  of  desc 
epithets.  I  think  that  in  those  scenes 
Byron  has  described,  he  is  the  only  conmi( 
on  them,  whom  I  would  willingly  allow  to  \ 
pany  me.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  even 
he  applies,  is  then  remarked  with  an  admi 
that  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hoiur.  I  w 
quote  his  magnificent  passages  on  the  Col 
because  half  your  party  will  have  them  by 
and  will  be  bent  on  finding  listeners. 

Julian,  who  had  long  since   ceased   to 
whether  he  should  fly  from  or  seek  the  pi 
of  Mercedes,  readily  acquiesced  in   her    p 
that  he  should  accompany  them,  and  the  apj 
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^^'lauog  found  him '  among  the  earliest  of  the 
*^»cted  guests  at  the  Palazzo  — .  Sir  Alfred  had, 
Werer,  preceded  him,  and  Wentworth  had  pre- 
ttded  them  both,  and  embittered  to  both  the 
pRKpects  of  the  evening  by  the  bright  smiles 
vikich  be  won  from  Mercedes.  Julian  plainly  per- 
aml  how  rapid  was  his  progress  towards  the 
Uainment  of  his  object,  now  that  he  was  freed 
Dm  the  baneful  influence  of  Mrs.  Annesly  March- 
loot's  charms  ;  and  he  saw  him  animated  to 
iQSual  exertions,  and  rendered  by  the  presence  of 
lival,  (welcome  rather  than  unwelcome  to  him), 
I  Tivadty,  all  amiability,  and  all  devotion.  When 
le  party  assembled  in  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum, 
ilian  was  full  of  anxiety  to  see  whose  arm  would 
)  first  proffered  to  Mercedes,  and  whose  by  her 
9oq)ted.  Oh,  that  he  might  be  her  conductor ! 
tat  he  might  be  the  sole  listener  to  her  expression 
'thoughts  and  feelings,  which  such  a  scene  would 
iD  forth ! — ^That  he  might,  in  turn,  speak  to  her, 
iheard  by  any  other  human  ear,  the  swelling 
notions  df  his  bosom,  and  tell  her  how  his  painter's 
d  was  affected  whilst  wandering  thus  in  paths 
It  have  inspired  poets  ! — In  mdancholy  silence 
I  stood  apart,  eager  to  observe  for  whom  that 
}){nness  was  reserved,  which  was  for  him  unat- 
Dable.  He  dreaded  lest  it  should  be  Arundel ; 
could  not  wish  that  it  should  be  Sir  Alfred, 
he  saw  that  a  declaration  of  love  was  trembling 
his  lips ;  he  would  have  been  positively  happy 
t  had  been  Lord  Sylvester,  for  then  he  might 
e  jomed  them,  and  in  the  interchange  of  con- 
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genial  sentiments,  have  enjoyed  a  temporary  re^ 
from  his  misery. 

But  Wentworth  was  resolved  to  meet  witt 
no  defeat,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  hi 
obtained  possession  of  Mercedes'  arm,  with  i 
demonstration  of  anxiety  intended  to  conviDO 
her  how  much  he  valued  the  privily  of  bdng  a 
her  side.  Julian  observed,  on  looking  round  to  » 
how  his  disconsolate  rival  would  bear  this  dii 
appointment,  that  Lady  Sylvester,  manifipatiBi 
scarcely  less  decision  in  her  choice,  approached  th 
young  baronet,  and  took  his  ann.  Seeing  that  Lou 
Sylvester  was  also  engaged,  Julian  gladly  wandm 
on  alone,  inexpressibly  relieved  to  find  it  in  hi 
power  to  do  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lost  sight  c 
all  companions.  The  sublimity  of  the  soesoe  m 
so  great  as  to  force  him  in  some  measure  to  loi 
himself  in  the  meditations  it  so  naturally  awak 
ened ;  but  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Julin 
had  visited  it  at  the  same  hour,  and  under  A 
cumstances  far  more  favoxuable  to  the  indulgoM 
of  reveries  than  the  present.  It  was  frequoitly  U 
habit,  on  quitting  a  heated  ball-room,  or  ^ 
weary  of  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  to  diiff 
to  this  spot,  and  obtaining  admission  by  a  fee  t 
the  CuatodCy  to  wander  for  hours  alone  over  il 
ruins,  not  unfrequently  endangered  by  an  unaei 
approach  to  the  verge  of  its  yawning  chasms^  U) 
impressed  to  a  painfiil  degree,  with  the  s^iise  of  i 
magnitude,  its  gloom,  and  its  utter  destitutioii 
former  gtory. 

Most  forcibly   did  Julian  feel  how  tndy  ti 
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rum  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of 
^i8elf.  His  imagination,  recalling  the  past, 
tee  in  that  vast  and  magnificent  tiieatre, 
were  enacted  scenes  of  sanguinary  cruelty, 
est  carnage,  a  fit  image  of  the  palmy  days 
>me  sent  forth  proud  conquerors,  who  re- 
mtii  laurek  dropping  with  the  blood  of 
red  people,  and  dyed  them  deeper  still  in 
ler  citizens.  Then  would  he  picture  Chris- 
tyiB  expiring  on  that  dread  arena,  but  in 

that  seemed  to  speak  despair  to  the  hearts 
their  abhorred  race,  sowing  the  good  seed 
tiie  soil,  and  watering  it  with  their  blood, 
leathens  sat  around  despising  and  exulting, 
compared  to  the  time  when  Rome,  yet  un- 
i  by  prosperity,  and  yet  awaiting  the  re- 
'  her  enemies  mightier  than  herself,  was  in 
abourer  in  the  vineyard  of  her  Lord.  And 
5  cast  a  glance  on  the  marks  of  paltry 
ions  and  vain  delusions,  that  now  provoke 
^nation  or  the  derision  of  the  moraUst  who 
y  them,  he  saw  Rome,  as  she  is,  fallen 

n  were  not  equaUy  employed  in  moralising. 
ere  many  no  less  engrossed  on  that  evening 
own  petty  pursuits  and  interests,  vanities 
stations,  than  if  they  had  been  in  a  scene 
f  all  interest,  and  of  all  power  of  awakening 
bt  that  was  not  of  the  present.  There 
ers,  who  would  have  despised  these  triflers, 
bstracted  from  the  outward  scene,  by  the 
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eager  pursuit  of  their  own  designs  and  machi; 
tions.  Among  these  was  Lady  Sylvester.  She  I 
not  proceeded  &r  with  her  young  oompao: 
when  she  began  to  address  him  in  those  ^ 
tones  of  sweetness  so  peculiarly  her  own. 

"  You  are  not  aware.  Sir  Alfred/*  she  said,  " ' 
I  was  formerly  one  of  your  mother's  most  fiim 
friends.  How  much  was  I  reminded  of  her  ^ 
first  I  saw  you !  How  all  my  fiiend  came  I 
before  me  1  A  painfrd  pleasure  ! — ^You  do 
know  yet,  but  you  wiQ  know,  for  yours  is  a 
ing  heart,  how  tender  are  the  firiendships  of  yo 
how  potent  the  spell  they  fling  oyer  our  h 
years !  It  is  the  love  of  her  memory  that  m 
me  speak  to  you  now  in  so  sad  a  strain.  A 
tion  for  her,  and,"  she  paused  and  then  utt 
in  a  voice  at  once  so  gentle,  and  so  earnest,  ** 
pity  for  you." 

Her  companion  started,  and  by  a  slight  impul 
her  arm,  she  induced  him  to  stop. 

"Nay,  do  not  start,  either  in  surprise,  o 
dismay.  If  such  my  interest  in  you,  is  it  sb; 
that  /  should  have  read  emotions  which  you  an 
ingenuous  to  know  how  to  conceal  ?  Does  it  ai 
you  to  find  them  in  my  possession?"  Sea 
pausing  for  a  reply,  she  continued:  '^^Css 
diffe's  beauty  has  charmed  you ;  your  heart  j 
to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  society.  I 
now  about  to  do  for  you  what  I  would  do  fa 
other :  to  save  you  fit)m  your  danger,  by  ms 
known  to  you  a  secret,  which,  for  reasons  o 
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portance,  I  assure  you  I  have  hitherto, 
continue  to  keep  inviolate — this  is,  my 
igement  to  Miss  Ratdiffe." 
rtim  started  back  from  her  as  she  said 
ds,  and  leaning   against  a  broken  wall 
s  face  with  his  hands  and  muttered : 
iven  so  ?  I  anticipated  this/' 
lylvester  approached  him,  and  as  if  dis- 
the  sight  of  his  emotion  laid  her  hand 
1  his  arm,  and  added : 
nsel  you,  dear  Sir  Alfred,  to  fly — now 
e  is  time,  and  seek  in  other  scenes  the 
of  your  peace  of  mind." 
-I  will;"  said  Sir  Alfred,  " I  wifl  go  to 
stantly." 

moment  a  deep  sigh  reached  their  ears ; 
started,  and  Lady  Sylvester  looked  around 
ilty  a  face  of  fear  as  would  have  excited 
in  any  one  less  guileless  than  he  on 
3  was  practising.  Quickly  recovering 
3  seized  the  young  Baronet's  arm,  and 

• 

!  we  are  overheard." 

m  drew  him  into  the  light  to  discover 
er.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ruined 
ging  from  the  shade  which  might  have 
liim  from  their  view,  they  found  Julian, 

more  blanched,  his  demeanour  more 
an  that  of  Lady  Sylvester's  companion. 
us  of  the  cause,  almost  indifferent  as 

her  words  had  reached  his  ear  or  not, 
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and  inexpressibly  relieved  to  see  that  he  was  alon 
she  exclaimed : 

"  Ah !  Mr.  WQmoty  you  have  escaped  into  sol 
tude  I  see.  Who  knows  what  delightful  reveri* 
we  have  disturbed;  what  images  we  have  d 
stroyed,  perhaps  banished  for  ever,  so  that  tin 
will  never  now  be  given  to  the  living  worid. 
assure  you  when  we  came  upon  you,  there  was  fl 
pamter's '  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling/  and  your  wfaol 
attitude  was  most  picturesque  and  promising." 

Julian's  confusion  was  not  sufficiently  interettHi| 
to  Lady  Sylvester,  nor  exciting  to  her  curiositjr  ti 
detain  her,  and  she  passed  on  with  her  first  oompi 
nion,  leaving  him  again  in  solitude  to  muse  on  aitf 
to  repeat  how  many  times,  the  few,  the  veiy  fti 
words  of  those  which  he  had  imavoidably  oveiheard 
that  had  impressed  themselves  on  his  memoi; 
"  My  son's  engagement  to  Miss  Ratdiffe  1" 

Lady  Sylvester,  as  they  returned  to  the  group  o 
their  friends,  now  collected  to  depart,  whispered  ti 
the  unhappy  Sir  Alfred : 

"  Do  not  forget  that  I  have  placed  myself « 
your  mercy  to  serve  you.  Keep  my  secret  till  it  i 
publicly  known,  or  till  I  give  you  permissioD  t 
disclose  it." 

The  young  man,  believing  himself  deeply  i 
debted  to  her,  wrung  her  hand  passionately,  bd 
muttered: 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me." 

Af);er  that  night  they  saw  him  no  more.  T« 
days  had  scarcdy  elapsed  when  they  heard  of  h 
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departure  for  Naples,  and  Lady  Sylvester  laugh- 
io^  acknowledged  to  Mercedes  that  she  was 
Koprised  certainly ;  that  she  had  thought  that  the 
power  of  her  channs  would  have  detained  him 
longer  where  he  was ;  and  then  she  added,  ten- 
ded^ kissing  her  blushing  cheek : 

"I  always  fancy  every  one  in  love  with  you, 
tarisima ;  but  the  young  Baronet,  though  good- 
looking,  and  good-natured,  was  terribly  deficient 
here,"  she  said,  tapping  her  forehead.  "  Not  that 
I  ever  think  any  one  half  so  handsome  as  Arundel.'' 

Mercedes  blushed  still  more  deeply  at  the  unex- 
pected  introduction  of  this  name,  but  Lady  Sylves- 
ttt  stopped  there. 

Now  Mercedes  was  really  surprised  at  Sir  Alfred 
Hayleigh's  sudden  departure ;  for  though  she  did 
not  fency  every  one  in  love  with  her,  she  had 
fiwMaed  that  he  was.  .  But  she  did  not  think  very 
Im^  or  very  deeply  on  tKe  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Oim^  !  Che  mia  salute 
Sarebbe  il  difiperare, 
Poich^  sol  la  speiunza 
it  stata  mia  rovina ! 

TA880. ^AXINTA. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay  ; 
But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love  I  keep  away. 
In  vain,  alas !  for  every  thing 
Which  I  have  known  belong  to  you» 
Your  form  does  to  my  memory  bring 
And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

WALLSR. THE  SELF  BAKZS 

For  days  after  Julian  had  become  fmaD] 
vinced  that  Mercedes  had  yielded  her  affecti< 
Wentworth,  and  that  he,  though  he  little 
and  was  wholly  undeserving  of  them,  hi 
solved  to  obtain  her  hand,  he  carefully  abs 
from  again  entering  her  presence.  Instead  d 
ing,  as  formerly,  he  shunned  every  place  whc 
was  likely  to  be ;  he  set  aside  every  thing  I 
ing  to  him,  that  was  in  any  way  connectet 
her,  and  vividly  brought  her  to  his  mind, 
drawings  she  had  commended, — ^the  books  t 
had  procured,  because  he  had  seen  her  read 
— the  flowers  which  she  had  thrown  away,  i 
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I  cherished, — above  all,  those  faint  sketches  of 
beauty  which  he  had  traced  from  memory  in 
lis  of  passionate  musing.     All  these  he  removed 
of  his  sight. 

Jp  to  this  time,  he  had  never  had  any  settled 
miction  forced  upon  him  that  her  heart  was 
ber's.  If  there  were  undeniably  much  in  pass- 
drcumstances  to  awaken  his  fears,  there  was 
much  to  lull  them.  Until  deprived  of  this 
itive  kind  of  security,  which,  unsanctioned,  fed  a 
it  hope,  he  had  been  himself  ignorant  of  the 
tness  of  its  power  to  abate  the  anguish  of  his 
ad.  The  rude  shock  which  he  now  sustained, 
med  him  for  ever  from  his  dream.  It  was  no 
er  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  that  he  breathed 
same  air,  and  dwelt  among  the  same  scenes 
lercedes;  that  they  often  share  the  same  en- 
lents,  occupations  and  thoughts.  He  would 
ly  have  obliterated  from  his  memory  the  first 
on  wliich  he  had  beheld  her.  A  species  of 
itment  usurped  the  place  of  the  tenderness 
.  which  he  had  ever  thought  of  her  previously. 
Mir  had  taken  hold  of  him.  He  wrestled  with 
misery,  and  determined  to  fly.  This  resolution 
sed  him  to  emerge  from  his  self-imposed  soli- 
B  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  Lord  Sylvester,  in 
er  to  remind  him  of  his  declared  intention  of 
ttbg  Rome  for  Naples,  and  to  hasten  his  depar- 
e  by  annoimcing  his  own  readiness  to  accompany 
Q  there,  in  compliance  with  the  request  which 
patron  had  already  made. 

«^0L.  I.  M 
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taught  to  believe  that  in  Arundel  she  behekH 
a  son  worthy  of  such  a  mother's  fondest  affectioD — 
A  superficial  acquaintance  with  him,  partjcolarfi^ 
when  he  was  intent  on  pleasing,  vras  weQ  calculateciz: 
to  make  a  favourable  impression.  Lady  Sylveste^^^ 
discerned  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  k^k. 
deemed  herself  compelled  to  resign  them  Sl^^« 
did  not  dare  to  weave  her  web  immediately  und^=s 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ratdiffe.  By  her  prompt  banish^ 
ment  of  Arundel,  she  guarded  against  an  evideinsi 
peril,  but  encountered  another  of  which  she  od^Kj 
discovered  the  existence  by  feeling  its  effects.  StSJ 
she  had — 

With  reason's  suflfrage  on  her  side, 

never  been  forced  wholly  to  relinquish  the  guidan^^e 
of  her  son's  actions  into  the  hands  of  her  eneim3^« 
Her  influence,  though  weakened  and  interruptcf^ 
had  never  been  absolutely  destroyed,  and  on  tl*^ 
removal  of  its  obstructress  had  resumed  its  (Migii^» 
strength,  and  she  found  at  length  in  Wentwortl 
the  willing  and  able  coadjutor  who  was  necessaJ7 
to  carry  out  her  schemes.     With  Mercedes  no  veary 
difficult  task  awaited  her.     Her  first  acquaintance 
with  Arundel  had  sufficed  to  make  her  look  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  period  when  it  was  to  b^ 
renewed.     This  feeling  was  carefully  fostered  bj 
his  mother,  and  had  he  met  her  again  with  the 
same   display   of  eagerness   for   her   approbatioB 
which  he  had  shown  in  their  first  meeting,  be 
might  quickly  have  won  her  heart.     But  his  iude- 
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cisioo  first  perplexed,  and  then  piqued  her.     She 

^M  aloof  with  dignified  reserve  while  his  declarar 

tK)os  were  thus   ambiguous  ;   but,   as   we    have 

already  said^  Lady  Sylvester's  artful  insinuations 

^oold  not  allow  absolute  indifference  to  succeed  to 

astonishment  and  displeasure.     She  prevented  her 

from  yielding  her  mind  to  other  subjects,  and  kept 

op  a  doubt  and  an  interest  which  she  now  fanned 

into  a  more  lively  flame. 

Mercedes,  if  not  positively  certain  that  she  loved, 
Was  conscious  of  an  accession  of  happiness  in  the 
oertamty  that  she  was  loved,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  Lady  Sylvester  so  readily  bestowed — a 
another's  tenderness.  Alternate  distrust  and  belief 
had  banished  the  peace  which  her  gentle  disposi- 
tion peculiarly  needed,  and  she  felt  a  satisfaction  in 
the  present  calm  which  she  erroneously  attributed 
to  her  value  for  that  affection  of  which  she  now 
confidently  deemed  herself  possessed. 

Even  Lord  Sylvester  feared  that  she  was  becom- 
iiig  really  attached  to  a  man  whom  he  considered  so 
^worthy  to  awake  any  deep  feeling.  He  had 
^ys  entertained  a  hope,  if  not  an  expectation 
^t  she  would  not  fail  to  discover,  and  to  estimate 
^  tiidr  real  value,  the  true  characters  of  Arundel 
^d  his  mother.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
^ore  than  onoe  to  attempt  to  open  her  eyes  to  see 
^^t  was  passing  before  them  with  something 
of  the  same  clearness  that  his  own  did ;  but  he 
found  that  the  veil  which  Lady  Sylvester  had 
^oven  and  cast  over  her  unpractised  firiend  was  far 
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too  blinding  for  her  sight  to  pieroe.    He  then  hqpedk 
that  some  not  unworthy  rival  would  appear  to  beaa 
away  the  prize  from  Arundel ;  but  Lady  Sylvestei 
knew  how  to  impede  the  advances  of  sudi,  dm 
did  he  see  any  diat  gained  his  unqualified  appro- 
bation except  the  unhappy  young  painter,  whose 
wild  and  \i5ionary  passion  he  did  not  dare  to  feed  on 
hopes  that  he  knew  could  never  be  realized.   Theie 
still  remained  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Ratdiffe  miglit 
absolutely  refuse  his  consent  to  a  union  so  little  ad- 
vantageous that  nothing  short  of  a  conviction  that 
his  child's  happiness  was  at  stake  could  make  him 
yield  it.     Lord  Sylvester,  actuated  by  fedings  of 
peculiar  delicacy,  had  always   carefully  abstained 
from  stepping  out  of  his  vocation,  and  arrogating 
authority  over  any  of  the  proceedings  of  his  8t^ 
mother  and  her  son.     This  desire  had  prevented 
him  from  revealing  to  the  merdiant  his  Imoiidedge 
of  their  characters,  though  he  had  not  wholly  con- 
cealed from  him  his  opinion  of  the  dangers  to  wfaidi 
Mercedes  would  be  exposed  when  thus  entrusted  to 
the  care   of  a  woman   of  fashion.     But  it  wtf 
precisely  because  Lady   Sylvester  had  power  to 
confer    the  vain   distinction   of  fashion    on  Ui 
child,  that  Mr.  Ratdiffe  was  deaf  to  the  timdf 
warning. 

From  the  night  of  their  visit  to  the  Coliseum,  hoA 
Sylvester  had  perceived  the  change  that  took  phoe 
in  Julian ;  he  had  marked  his  retreat  finom  society, 
and  on  his  return  to  it  plainly  perceived  thit 
his  former  assumed  calmness,  and  even  freqoeot 
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ippeartnoe  (^enjoyment,  were  succeeded  by  a  mood 
of  despairing  gloom  and  restless  impatience.  Julian 
did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  confide  his 
iumtj  to  his  friend,  having  made  it  by  over- 
ieuing  a  conversation  not  intended  to  meet  his 
Mr;  Dor  was  he  willing^  by  the  admowledgment  of 
tiie  effect  it  had  worked  on  him,  to  confess  the 
wbm  of  all  his  previous  cautions.  But  the  eager- 
OOB  with  whidi  he  advocated  their  immediate 
dqNuture  for  Naples,  followed  as  it  inmiediately 
W  by  the  open  declaration  of  Arundel's  suit, 
imakd  to  Lord  Sylvester  what  he  sought  to  cod- 
€ed,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  the  lover's 
Vft  had  more  quicldy  discovered  the  signs  of 
ippioaching  danger  than  his  own.  Touch^  with 
compassion,  and  seeing  how  little  ground  there  was 
ftr  future  hope,  Lord  Sylvester  resolved  to  ac- 
ynesoe  at  once  with  the  painter's  suggestion, 
ttd  agreed  on  an  early  dsiy  for  their  depar- 
ture. 

So  sincere  was  the  inta*est  with  which  the  un- 

piotected  youth  and  ingenuous  candour  of  Miss 

Satdiffe  inspired  him,  that  he  could  not  refrain 

before  he  left  heat  (though  to  do  so  was  alike  repug- 

iwt  to  his  inclination,  -and  uncongenial  to  his 

chamcter)  from  laying  aside  his  habitual  reserve, 

and  addressing  her  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 

Mddog   Aort   of  his  just  appreciation    of  the 

Botives  of  those  by  whom  she  was  beset,  would 

iave  authorized.     He  sought  an  opportunity  of 

conversing  with  her  alone,  which  was  not  now 
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SO  easy  to  find  as  it  had  formerly  beeD,  and 
began  by  asking  her  if  she  had  any  commands  for 
him  or  for  Mr.  Wilmot  at  Naples. 

"  No/'  she  replied ;  "  I  hope  we  shall  come  there 
soon  ourselves." 

''  Not  before  we  shall  be  on  om*  way  to  Greece, 
I  fear,"  answered  Lord  Sylvester.  "In  short, 
I  know  not  when  we  shall  be  likdy  to  meet  again, 
Miss  Ratcliffe ;  probably  not  mitil  we  shall  boA 
arrive  in  England." 

Mercedes  remarked  that  whereas  Lord  Sylvester 
had  occasionany  been  used  sometimes  funuerly  to 
call  her  more  familiarly  by  her  name,  since  the  pnv* 
pect  of  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  theiOi 
he  had  never  done  so,  and  there  was  a  stiffness  in 
his  whole  manner  towards  her,  altogether  unlikeits 
former  firank  ctirdialitv. 

''  The  dose  of  a  winter  like  this  is  rather  mdm* 
diohV*  coDlinued  he.  ^Here  are  people  oragre- 
gated  firv^n  all  parts  c^f  the  worid  forming  fiiefid* 
shi|\^  which  it  is  vety  improbable  that  they  cm 
coniinue>  for  when  oikv  they  sqiarate  now,  if  diey 
ever  nve^  again  at  alU  it  may  be  under  M^ 
dijSereni  ctrvunkscaocvs ;  and  tbdr  hearts,  insteid 
of  wvouBjc  afi:«%?ii  (owanis  eadi  odier,  may  find 
very  duKrre&t  teetuKjcs  ecseodoed  by  tbe  reneinl  of 
ifeietr  iolerrupced  icttenxwrse.  H^re  cfistiDCtioos 
^"laxik  tf^  ta  ;i  tEKiisure  hid  asaie  and  forgotteOi 
awi  sympariiuKS  of  cassce  and  cfaar^tcr  aDowed  n 
tirwr  pfakY  disia  ta  our  wcrid  cf  Loodoia ;  and  ntfoy 
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scarcely  recognize  each  other.  This  is  a  fertile  source 
<^heart-bumiDgs.  You  see  that  I  am  in  a  moraliz- 
ing humour.  Miss  Ratdiffe.  Shall  you  be  offended 
if  I  go  on  to  give  you  a  little  advice  before 
this  long  parting  which  it  makes  me  so  very  serious 
to  aoticipate  ?" 

^  Offended,  no !''  said  Mercedes,  "  only  obliged. 
But  it  is  not  like  you  to  ask  the  question,  for  you 
iiive  often  given  roe  advice  before,  and  I  do  not 
bow  why  you  should  be  less  presuming  now." 

"  Circumstances  may  rob  me  altogether  of  the 
privilege,  but  I  will  once  more  avail  myself  of  it. 
My  advice  is  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  it 
has  commonly  been,  and,  therefore,  may  not  be  lis- 
tened to  with  that  readiness  which  it  has  hitherto 
iDfit  with.  It  will  not  come  well  from  my  lips,T 
aDow,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  a  caution 
that  no  one  else  will  speak." 

Mercedes  now  changed  colour:  she  could  not 
i^rtract  her  consent,  nor  indeed  did  she  wish  to  do 
^ ;  but  she  could  not  listen  without  embarrassment 
and  agitation,  guessing  as  she  did,  what  subject 
he  was  approaching.  Lord  Sylvester  continued 
^  a  gentleness  and  kindness  of  manner  that 
<^  not  fail  to  excite  her  gratitude : 

"  I  know  your  devoted  affection  for  yoiu'  father, 
^  dear  Miss  Ratdiffe,  too  well  to  suppose  that 
you  could  be  induced  to  take  any  very  important 
•tep  with  regard  to  yourself  without  his  knowledge 
^  approbation  ;  I  know  also  that  you  never  would 
^*3lingly  permit  any  secrecy  to  exist  between  you;  yet 
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here  the  means  of  communicatioii  are  slow  and  \C 
certain,  and  I  fear  that  your  youthful  maperifin^ 
should  occasion  a  want  of  caution  that  might  lead  i 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  th 
you  should  be  induced  to  forget  (he  said  with  a  stroi 
emphasis  on  the  word  induced)  how  very  advisal 
it  is  for  you  to  avoid  all  acts,  however  triiing  ai 
apparently  unimportant,  that  might  lead  the  wa 
to  suppose  you  already  in  a  position  in  which  yi 
can  have  no  intention  of  placing  yourself  um 
you  shall  have  received  Mr.  Ratdiffe's  sanctio 
for  so  doing.  Am  I  too  bold,  or  can  you  pardo 
a  freedom  which  only  my  sincere  interest  in  yon 
welfare  leads  me  to  assume  ?" 

*^  Yes,  indeed  I  can,"  replied  the  Uushing  Ma 
cedes  almost  inarticulately. 

''  May  I  then  add,  and  still  not  offend,  tb 
some  time  lies  before  you  ere  you  can  be  calk 
on  for  a  final  decision  ?  May  I  recommend  you  nc 
to  pass  it  carelessly ;  not  to  allow  yourself  to  I 
diverted  £rom  serious  thought ;  to  consider  we 
how  much  the  happiness  of  future  years  depend 
on  your  present  conduct  ?  Youth  is  fleeting  & 
away.  Your  days  cannot  always  pass  in  a  sunutt 
dream  of  pleasure,  and  if  you  hope  for  the  eqo] 
ment  of  sober,  tranquil  bliss  you  must  weigh  ^ 
the  motives  that  actuate  you  in  the  choice  of  cH 
on  whom  you  must  henceforth  be  in  dependence.  I 
me  lU'ge  you  not  only  to  compare  your  different  tasl 
and  dispositions ;  these  might  harmoniase  althou 
different ;  but  mark  well  wherein  your  prind{ 
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W|r,  ftr  if  thqr  are  to  be  the  rule  of  your  lives,  as 
%  ought  to  be,  there  must  be  a  perfect  similarity 
ktneen  them.  You  have  time  given  you  for  re- 
iectbiiy  employ  it  carefully ;  and  if  you  follow  my 
oovnad  to  hold  yourself  free  until  your  father's 
lepljr  arrive,  your  decision  may  then  be  guided  by 
the  observations  which  you  make  now.  I  hope  you 
(bufy  understand  my  meaning.  I  hope  I  am  not 
aluming  you  more  than  is  necessary." 

"  No,"  replied  Mercedes,  half  smiling,  and  yet 
simost  weeping,  "  I  feel  the  kindness  by  which  you 
ve  actuated,  believe  me.  I  see,"  she  added  after  a 
QX)meDt's  pause,  "  that  you  think  me  improtected 
and  unadvised ;  but  surely  I  am  not  so.  I  am 
rich  in  friends.  Lady  Sylvester's  kindness  to 
iDe  is  that  of  a  mother,"  and  Mercedes  shed  a 
flood  of  grateful  tears;  her  full  heart  needed 
fe&ef. 

Lord  Sylvester  regarded  her  with  compassionate 
interest 

"Miss  RatdiflFe,"  he  said  at  length,  scarcely 
^  his  accustomed  calmness,  "if  a  time  ever 
come  when  you  think  that  you  are  in  need  of  a 
Ivother,  remember  me,  and  call  on  me  as  you 
'ould  on  one.     Will  you  do  this  ?" 

Mercedes,  still  more  affected,  could  only  hold 

out  her  hand  in  silence;  Lord  Sylvester  hoping 

that  his  words  would  not  be  wholly  without  effect, 

tiioi^  he  feared  that  he  had  done  Uttle  to  guard  her 

fiom  danger,  proffered  no  further  caution.  His  own 

dfpsartare  was  to  take  place  that  night,  but  he  was 
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disappointed  to  find,  on  seeking  Julian,  that  < 
cumstanoes  had  now  arisen  which  rendered  it  imp 
sible  for  him  to  accompany  him.  He  was  howe 
satisfied  with  the  promise  he  received  fi!t>m  him 
follow  in  a  few  days,  for  he  plainly  read 
sincerity  of  the  painter's  wish  to  fly  fix)m  scenes 
vested  of  their  natural  powers  of  pleasing,  and  c 
bittered  by  their  association  with  thoughts 
hopeless  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Old  8*  assifle. 
Qui  si  riTolse,  e  qd  rattenne  il  passo  : 
Qui  co'  begli  occhj  mi  trafisse  11  core : 
Qui  diase  una  parola,  e  qui  sorriae. 

PBTRABCA. 

Tee  day  arrived  for  Julian's  departure,  and  in- 
Niog  to  set  off  at  midnight  as  Lord  Sylvester 
^  done,  he  determined  to  see  Mercedes  once 
I  ^gain,  at  whatever  cost,  at  whatever  risk  of  be- 
I    ^J^S  ^  passion,  of  forfeiting  her  tranquil,  un- 
'tispecting  friendship,  of  calling  forth  the  ridicule  of 
the  indifferent,  or  the  blame  and  sneers  of  those  who 
'(Qew  him.     He  assured  himself  that  he  could  stand 
the  test  of  the  moment  of  separation  without  losing 
his  self-<x)mmand,  and  he  felt  that  thoiigh  it  be 
tnie  that  *  such  partings  break  the  heart  they  are 
Dieant  to  heal,'  to  go  without  seeing   her  again, 
^ould  be  still  more  intolerable.     Accordingly  he 
^t  to  the  house  at  an  hour  when  he  thought  it 
,   •carcely  probable  that  they  would  be  absent.   Great 
i   Wis  his  chagrin  when  he  learnt  that  they  were  gone 
with  some  friends  to  a  Villa  a  few  miles  from  Rome, 
tod  would  not  return  till  dinner.      The  blank  air 
of  disappointment  that  overcast   Wilmofs  counte- 
iiaoce  at  this  intelligence  was   not  unperceived  by 
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the  quick  good-natured  Italian  who  had  given 
it  to  hioL  With  an  expression  of  mingled  prty 
and  cunning  she  added  with  a  significant  smik: 

^*  Eh  !  saranno  alia  festa  strasera  1" 

"  Where  ?"  demanded  Julian  eageriy. 

^*  Dall'  Austria,"  replied  the  woman ;  it  is  thdr 
custom  thus  briefly  to  designate  the  embassies  re- 
ceived in  their  city. 

Julian  lingered  a  little  longer  to  question  her 
further ;  he  was  filled  with  a  sudden  desire  to  alter 
once  again  the  apartments  in  which  Mercedes  fived; 
to  see  her  different  implements  of  w<Hrk,  the  bocdcs 
she  read,  the  pencil  she  handled,  lying  aroauL 
He  made  some  trifling  pretext  to  the  servant  to  in- 
duce her  to  let  him  enter ;  she  did  so,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  room  with  him,  watdiing  him  with 
an  air  of  curiosity.  He  walked  up  to  the  table  at 
which  Mercedes  was  generally  occupied  when  he 
came  there ;  in  a  half  open  drawer  he  saw  several 
sketches  and  loose  sheets  of  paper,  some  of  them 
covered  with  designs  by  his  own  hand,  some  by 
hers.  How  several  of  them  brought  back  to  his 
mind  past  conversations,  and  trivial  occurrenoeBl 
How  well  he  remembered  the  remarks  she  bad 
made  upon  this,  the  look  she  had  cast  upon  that ! 
Here  how  readily  had  she  comprehended  his  mean- 
ing, thare  how  well  had  she  expressed  some  tbouj^ 
of  her  own ;  he  bent  over  diese  things  with  aa 
unwearied  scrutiny,  and  the  deep  sigh  he  heaved 
moved  Chiarucda  to  exercise  an  unwonted  patieooe 
in  aUovnng  him  to  tarry  there  still  iminterrupted. 
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Jufian,  however,  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  the 
mhm  he  was  indulging,  and  almost  betraying 
to  the  eye  of  a  menial,  roused  himself  to  depart, 
tnt  he  looked  aromid  for  some  memorial  of  Mer- 
oedes  that  he  might  bear  away  with  him,  before  he 
nithdrew.  If  she  had  been  present,  he  knew 
^she  would  have  given  him  any  one  of  her 
Inwii^,  or  her  books,  or  anything  else  that  she 
believed  acceptable  to  him,  but  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  ^ift  of  her  hand  would  have  les- 
sened, instead  of  increasing  its  value  ;  for  the 
wiy  imreluctance  with  which  it  would  have  been 
proffered,  would  have  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of 
her  blindness  to  his  love,  and  of  the  calmness  of 
her  own  feelings.  Though  Julian  would  have  re- 
coiled with  horror  from  the  discovery  of  having 
exdted  any  sentiments  beyond  those  of  friendship 
in  her  heart ;  would  have  upbraided  himself  as  a 
tndtor  to  her  father,  his  generous  benefactor,  and 
would  have  fled  from  her  presence  with  precipitation 
the  moment  he  found  that  she  shared  his  danger ; 
f^  in  spite  of  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  feeling 
>riuch  he  could  not  fail  to  detect  in  himself,  he 
always  experienced  a  severe  pang  on  every  occasion 
^t  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  undisturbed  serenity 
rf  Mercedes'  mind.  He  hastily  selected  a  drawing 
'om  some  that  were  lying  in  an  obscure  comer ; 
•^hile  he  viewed  it  with  hesitation,  the  attention 
^  Chiaruccia  was  fortunately  attracted  by  the  tink- 
^g  of  a  bell  that  announced  the  passing  of  some 
%ioi]8  procession  in  the  street,    and   throwing 
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open  the  window  hastily,  she  leant  ei^eriy  froi 
and  straining  forward,  watched  it  in  its  prog 
untQ  it  disappeared.  This  accident  had  afibi 
Julian  time  to  secrete  his  stolen  treasure,  and 
then  dq)arted  He  returned  to  his  lodgings 
complete  his  {Rieparations  for  his  journey,  with 
intention  of  attending  the  ball  in  the  evening 
order  to  see  Mercedes,  and  after  a  brief,  he  a 
not  how  brief,  an  interview,  after  the  interdui 
of  one  parting  word,  he  intcaided  to  quit  a  sc 
which  he  should  seek  only  for  that  purpose. 
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My  mind  mlBgives 
Some  oooBequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  idg^t's  reyels. 


BOMBO   AND   JULIBT. 


Julian,  on  his  entrance  into  the  ball-room, 
Sngaed  near  the  door  until  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Sjl?ester's  party.  Miss  Ratdiffe  at  length  ap- 
peared leaning  on  Wentworth's  arm;  a  perfect 
uoderstanding  seemed  to  be  established  between 
them.  Her  smiling  face  was  radiant  with  happi- 
ness ;  it  beamed  on  her  forehead  and  in  her  eyes ; 
and  even  Wentworth's  unhappy  rival  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  never  had  he  appeared  in 
sudi  &vourable  colours  as  on  this  night.  The 
absence  of  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont  relieved  him 
from  all  the  embarrassment  that  had  lessened  the 
effect  of  his  d^ance  of  manner,  and  prevented  the 
flow  of  his  brilliant  vivadty.  Lady  Sylvester  was 
more  than  ever  caressingly  fond  of  her  young  pro^ 
t^geCj  who  seemed  to  fed  no  need  of  anything  to 
render  the  festive  scene  one  of  absolute  delight. 
On  seeing  Julian,  she  recognised  him  with  kind- 
ness, saying  : 

"  I  thought  you  were  already  gone ;  I  saw  your 
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card  at  home,  and  thought  you  were  set  out  f 
for  Naples.  You  might  have  been  of  our  psc 
to-day/* 

She  said  this  so  carelessly^  that  Julian  £dt  tk 
it  scarcely  needed  a  rejdy,  and  before  he  could  nub 
any  Wentworth  led  her  away.  This  conduct  a 
his  part  instantly  struck  Julian  as  intentional,  ani 
a  feeling  of  sudden  resentment  increased  his  dii 
like.  He  saw,  too,  that  Mercedes/ now  throagj 
Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont's  departure,  without 
rival,  was  more  surrounded  by  admirers,  more  be 
sieged  by  flattery,  than  she  had  ever  before  bea 
To  some  who  love  (or  who  think  that  th^  km 
sudi  an  observation  would  have  afforded  pletsiv 
Some  men  require  confirmation  from  others  in  the 
love,  and  in  their  admiration.  If  its  object  be  weigix 
in  the  balance  of  fashion,  and  found  wanting,  the 
value  for  it  sinks  proportionably.  This  in 
not  the  case  with  Julian ;  his  remark  made  bn 
only  the  more  profoundly  melancholy.  He  wod 
rather  that  the  charms  of  her  he  adored  shoul 
have  been  Uke  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  lowly  heri 
known  but  to  few,  and  unprized  by  the  many. 

He  observed  that  Miss  Ratdiffe  danced  mo 
than  once  with  Wentworth,  and  that  he,  when  A 
was  engaged  with  others,  stood  idly  by  with  aa  t 
of  confident  triumph  which  forced  Julian  to  hi) 
him. 

The  evening  passed  slowly  on.  Brilliant  as  «: 
the  scene  before  him,  there  was  but  one  point 
attraction  in  it  to  Wilmot.    N^lected  and  ft 
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L  fBttea  as  beseemed  to  be,  a  feeling  came  over  him 
I  tt  if  J^  Jcnew  himself  to  be  deeply  mjured.  Why 
f  fi  Meroedes  waste  so  kvishly,  smiles  and  words 

fli  flombers  who  could  not  prize  them  as  he  would? 

Why,  if  be  atten^ted  to  draw  near  in  the  hopes  of 
yJring  to  her,  was  he  ever  intercepted  by  some 
ff  and  suooessfiil  applicant  who  bore  her  quiddy 
fom  him  ?     Could  she  be  blind  to  his  eager  wish 
b  approach  hier  ?    Did  she  seek  to  thwart  it  ?     If 
By  Bpcke  to  him,  moved  perhaps  to  do  so  by  his 
wd  countenance  and  apparent  londiness,  he  could 
nvcdy  frame  a  coherent  rqply,  repulsed  them  with 
Mcibiiity,  or  discouraged  them  by  listless  coldness. 
timy  were  soon  wearied,  and  discontinued  their  ad- 
vinoes,  and  he  was  thus  left  to  himself.     He  was 
lot  habitually  repulsive,  or  bitter,  or  sarcastic,  but 
ta-dg^t  he  was  each  and  aU.     His  friend  Raymond, 
■ho  had  often  sought,  and  sometimes  found  in  him 
I  ready  listener,  was  displeased  at  the  change ;  but 
as  his  curiosity  was  awakened  both  by  the  metamor- 
phoB%  and  also  by  finding  him  there  so  near  the 
hoar  of  his  departure,  and  as  he  was  never  easily 
fisoonoerted  by  a  rdiniff,  he  continued  beside  him, 
seeking  to  elicit  the  real  cause  of  that  which  puz* 
ded  him.     However,  as  he  found  his  companion 
sbstinatdy  bent  on  sSence,  he  led  him  imperceptibly 
iDiDBnb  a  group  of  Englishmen,  who  were  discuss- 
Bg  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  falling  into  the  circle, 
snig^  in  their  conversation.      Julian  remained, 
b  qjite  of  his  change  of  situation,  wholly  abstracted 
bm  an  around  him,  until  some  familiar  name 
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seemed  to  catch  his  ear,  and  aroused  his  attentio] 
although  he  did  not  distinctly  distinguish  it,  nor 
all  discover  how  it  was  emfdoyed.  Turning  Cc 
wards  the  speakers  who  had  awakened  him  froa 
his  reverie,  he  listened  impatiently  for  what  was  to 
follow. 

"  My  authority/'  said  one,  "  is,  I  fear,  not  to  be 
disputed.  It  must  be  true ;  and  we  shall  see  it  iD 
in  the  Galignani  to-morrow/' 

"  Shocking  !"  Tremendous  !"  «  Unheard  d 
ruin!"  "  Mad  speculations !"  "Wild  schemes!" 
were  the  words  that  on  all  sides  fell  on  Julian's 
now  attentive  ear. 

"Some  one  said  that  his  daughter  was  bere^" 
continued  the  first  speaker;  "I  should  like  to 
see  her." 

"There,  there,"  replied  several  to  his  inquiij; 
"  there  she  is,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  lily  in  ha 
hair.     La  belle  des  belles.^' 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  one  old  man  in  a  voice  d 
pity,  and  Julian  (for  it  was  Mercedes  whom  thej 
had  pointed  out)  tinned  to  him  with  all  the  db* 
traction  of  anxiety,  and  exclaimed  in  accents  ol 
agonized  supplication : 

"  Tell  me.  Sir,  what  you  know  that  makes  yon 
pity  her?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  young  intem^ata 
for  a  moment ;  perhaps  in  that  moment  he  rei 
his  heart,  for  he  took  his  arm  and  led  him  kiodi 
a  little  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  said  to  lui 
gently: 


^ 
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^  g^ideman  is  just  come  from  Civita 
'%  and  his  news  from  England  is,  that 
sat  house  of  Ratdiffe  and  Moore  is  bankrupt ; 
tter  ruin  has  come  upon  it,  and  that  poor 
&ther  is  dead  ;  some  say  that  he  has 
ij  his  own  handy  but  that  report  has  not 
rifled" 

d  heard  no  more — ^his  senses  failed  him ; 
m  swam  before  his  eyes  and  he  fell  back- 
When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself 
rge  outer  saloon  leading  to  those  open  for 
n.  Raymond  was  with  him,  who,  when 
)sed  his  eyes,  said : 

ill,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  now? 
iled  you  ?  I  thought  all  the  evening  that 
ng  went  wrong  with  you.  Is  it  the  heat 
J  glare  of  that  crowded  room?  Come,  I 
you  home.  There  is  old  Mordaunt  will 
i  his  carriage  for  a  lift.  There  is  an  hour 
before  you  ere  you  need  start." 
a  had  now  collected  his  scattered  senses, 
dng  himself,  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice : 
,  no,  I  must  go  back.  I  cannot  go  home 
thank  you,  but  let  me  pass.  Do  not  detain 
I,"  and  passing  him  rapidly  without  further 
tion,  he  made  his  way  back  into  the  ball- 


39 
it 


he  thought  to  himself  as   he   hurried 
I  cannot  go  yet.     Never,  perhaps,  shall 
hat  &ce  bright,  and   happy,  and  smiling 
Oh,  God !  hours  of  darkness  and  distress 
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are  coming  upon  her,  and  must  I  finrsake  fa 
Of  what  avail  am  I  here?  She  loves  anotl) 
let  him  stand  by  her;  he  is  powofiil,  weaU 
high-bom,  he  can  protect  her  from  every  sfan 
Let  me  fly.  If  her  presence  were  fiill  of  daag 
to  me  when  she  was  happy  and  prosperous,  ni 
would  it  be  when  she  is  in  sorrow  and  tears !" 

Still  he  sought  it,  for  though  this  last  thoqg 
flashed  across  his  mind,  no  selfish  conndenti 
could  have  impelled  him  to  quit  her.  A  convidi 
of  the  utter  inutility  of  his  presence  prevented  hi 
from  changing  his  design  of  departure ;  hot 
hastened  on,  eager  to  do  that  little  to  serve  h 
which  he  felt  was  not  forbidden  by  honour. 

He  entered  the  room,  and  quickly  disoova 
the  object  of  his  search.  Still  Arundel  was 
her  side,  and  a  throng  around  her.  He  fan 
his  way  rapidly,  but  gently,  through  the  crov 
and  in  defiance  of  the  fix)wn  that  he  saw 
Arundel's  brow,  reached  her,  and  ddierminec 
placed  himself  dose  to  her,  saying  in  a  low  voice 

"Miss  Ratclifie,  let  me  speak  to  you  bat 
few  words.  Afi;er  I  quit  this  room,  I  shall  lea 
Rome  within  an  hour.  The  morning  dawn  n 
find  me  far  from  it." 

Without  any  hesitation,  Mercedes  put  her  u 
into  his,  and  walked  to  a  little  distance  fit>m  the 
who  had  surrounded  her ;  and  no  one  intenropi 
her  in  her  course  nor  presumed  to  follow  her, 
there  was  a  dignity  in  the  demeanour  of  MeroQ 
that  won  her  respect,  and  taught  those  v^ho  de 
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uted  her  as  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  that  she  would 
tt?e  sabmission  as  well  as  mere  lip  homage  from 
bose  who  admowledged  themselves  her  subjects, 
lot  even  Arundel  ventured  to  approach.  When 
he  found  hersdf  apart  from  the  CTowd,  and  standing 
rithm  a  recess  to  which  Julian  had  directed  her 
rtqis,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  as  if  waiting 
ivhim  to  speak. 

"Before  I  bid  you  forewell,  Miss  Ratdiffe/' 
be  add  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  I  would  allude  once 
KDore  to  an  the  benefits  I  have  received  at  your 
hands,  and  at  those  of  your  father,  (Julian  shud- 
dered as  he  uttered  tlmt  name,  but  he  did  not 
due  to  alarm  the  daughter's  heart  by  the  betrayal 
of  an  unconfirmed  report)  and  once  more  make  a 
pnifession  of  the  heart-fdt  gratitude  which  they 
have  excited.  I  never  hope  to  repay  them,  only 
I  entreat  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  add  one  more 
kindness  to  the  many  conferred,  to  promise  me 
thai  if  at  any  period  of  your  life,  sooner  or  later, 
yoQ  know  or  think  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
execute  any  one  of  yoiu'  wishes,  to  serve  you  in 
^  degree,  to  accomplish  any  task,  difficult  or  easy 
rf  performance,  that  you  may  desire  to  have 
sooomplished, — ^if  I  can  defend  you  in  any  danger 
^  distress — ^forgive  me,  Miss  Ratcliffe,  I  forget 
Myself.  I  know  not  what  I  would  say.  If  I  have 
^^fifended  you  by  my  words,  forgive  me,  and  promise 
^  once  more  I  ask  it,  to  apply  to  me  if  such  a 
^  as  I  have  described  ever  occur,  to  rely  on  my 
^^votion  as  your  mother  relied  on  that  of  my  mother, 
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bad  been  his  daughter ;  and  he  said  again  as 
d  said  before : 
oor  child !" 

noedes  heard  these  words,  and  she  turned  her 
[uickly  to  see  from  whence  they  came ;  but 
leaker  fell  back  among  the  crowd,  and  she 
not  discern  him.  Wentworth  laughed,  and 
T  that  she  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
mid  be  meant  for  her ;  but  in  spite  of  her- 
id  of  her  unwillingness  to  give  him  pain, 
rst  into  tears.  Wentworth  and  his  mother, 
tter  loading  the  weeping  girl  with  caresses, 
)th  lamenting  the  weariness  which  they  sup- 
to  occasion  this  emotion,  hurried  her  away ; 
le  old  man  who,  though  not  in  sight,  still 
d  near  them,  muttered,  not  audibly : 
h  !  her  true  lover  is  gone,  and  a  false  one 
the  place  that  he  should  have.  But  he  will 
,  ere  long,  1  suspect." 

IS,  while  those  most  deeply  interested  are 
3linded  and  deceived,  the  tongue  of  conmion 
win  repeat  the  truths  which  touch  them 
;,  and  bear  them  to  every  ear  save  the  one 
3h  they  might  bring  security. 


I.  N 
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CHAPTER  XXK. 

The  bright  day  b  gone ! 

CTMBXL 

Mia  benigna  fortima,  e  1  viver  lieto, 
I  chiari  giomi,  e  le  txanquille  notti. 
Volti  subitamente  in  doglia  e  'n  pianto 
Odiar  vita  mi  fanno,  e  bnunar  morte ! 
Nessun  visse  giammai  pijk  di  me  lieto ; 
Nessun  vive  piti  tristo  e  gionii  e  notti. 


When  Mercedes  came   to  the  break&f 
the   following  morning,   the   dread   that  . 
strange  words  had  inspired  seemed  to  havi 
away  ;  and  with  a  joyous  smile  upon  her  7 
exclaimed : 

"  To-day  is  post  day  from  England  ;  I  s 
a  letter  from  my  father !" 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  delight,  ai 
to  Wentworth,  said : 

"  You  will  fetch  it  for  me,  will  you  n 

Wentworth  readily  assented,  for  he  i 
himself  to  please  her  in  everj'  possible 
manifest  anxiety  to  succeed  that  touch 
heart. 

The  unhappy  Mercedes  was  not  ti 
peaceful  ignorance  even  for  the  fe 
must  pass  before  Arundel  could  co 
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rt.  She  took  up  a  '^  OalignanV*  that  lay 
uopened  on  the  table,  and  breaking  the  paper 
ound  it,  laid  it  before  the  fire  to  dry.  As 
i  so,  her  father's  name,  in  larger  letters  than 
st,  caught  her  eye :  she  ran  it  quickly  over 
il^graph  and  catching  the  arm  of  Went- 
^ho  was  standing  near,  fell  senseless  at  his 

0  can  describe  the  anguish  of  that  day  ! 
rantic  desperation  —  the  stem  disbelief  — 
d   with  wild    hysteric  laughter,    and    the 

oh  Heaven,  of  believing !  The  chilling  hor- 
feeling  belief  slowly  creeping  in,  and  para- 
the  fainting  heart !  This  it  is  with  which 
iggle  and  fight,  as  the  benumbed  traveller 
himself,  and  resists  the  fatal  slumber  that 
)ver  him,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  the  fore- 

of  death:  so  do  we,  in  our  agony,  repel 
'  that  credence  which  would  give  the  death* 

0  hope;  that  assures  us  all  is  over,  past, 
d ;  that  there  is  no  scope  for  action,  for 
ortal  wound  was  inflicted  before  we  were  on 
ard  to  ward  it  off. 

le  can  imagine  what  hopelessness  is  but  those 
ive  felt  it.     It  seems  as  if  life  could  not 

1  companionship  with  it,  but  yet  it  does ! 

Dolor  che  s)  mi  cruci, 
£  non  m'uccidi  mai ! 

from  Lady  Sylvester,  nor  her  son,  could 
crwhelmmg  grief  of  this  unhappy   orphan 

N   2 
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meet  with  any  adequate  sympathy ;  but  their  a 
sternation  and  dismay  equalled  her  own.  T 
disappointed  peeress  would  very  soon,  as  she  beg 
to  realise  the  total  wTeck  of  her  mercenary  hop 
have  begun  to  consider  herself  almost  as  mu 
an  object  of  pity  and  commiseration  as  the  heai 
broken  daughter;  but  the  violence  of  Meroede 
agony  speedily  told  so  much  on  her  delicate  fhmi 
that  Lady  Sylvester's  soliloquies  were  checked  b 
the  alarm  she  felt,  and  communicating  the  state  i 
which  the  unhappy  girl  now  lay  to  Wentwoiil 
tl)ey  agreed  immediately  to  summon  medical  id 
vice.  It  was  well  they  did  so ;  distraction  of  mm 
had  thrown  her  already  into  a  high  fever,  ut 
l>efore  night,  delirium  banished  the  reality  of  wo 
from  her  mind,  though  only  to  replace  it  by  \isioii 
not  less  distressing. 

During  the  many  hours  that  elapsed  before  tb 
unfortunate  Mercedes  became  again  conscious  c 
the  misery  of  her  situation.  Lady  Sylvester's  min 
was  divided  between  the  anxiety  which  even  A 
could  not  escape  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  por 
young  creature,  who  had  been  committed  to  hi 
charge  by  a  parent  who  had  now  ceased  to  ens 
and  to  whom  she  could  render  no  account  of  tl 
manner  in  which  she  should  fulfil  her  self-arrogate 
duty  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  and  the  eager  desi: 
she  felt  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  her  unfi) 
tunate  protegee,  should  she  survive  the  sickness  c 
casioned  by  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  parent  whc 
she  loved  so  passionately. 


v 
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Weotworth  reooOed  with  horror  when  he  saw 
n  the  paragraph  that  had  met  the  daughter's 
%  the  death  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  attributed  to 
m  own  rash  hand ;  he  dropped  the  paper  with  a 
^bidder  and  concealed  his  &ce.  But  his  mother 
fid  Qot  long  leave  him  to  undisturbed  reflections. 
B  such  an  hour  as  this  even  she  was  agitated,  and 
Kt  so  much  of  her  ready  self-possession  as  to 
m,  and  propose,  and  reject,  a  thousand  incon- 
Bteot  plans.  Surprised  to  find  that  no  letters 
Tived  for  Mercedes,  she,  after  some  consideration, 
Uch  seemed  to  silence  any  scruples  of  delicacy, 
toposed  to  Wentworth  to  start  for  England  to 
(certain  the  true  state  of  things  on  the  spot,  and 
08  she  advised  him  to  do  without  delay. 
"If  I  want  any  one,"  she  said,  "  I  will  write  to 
jihrester,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  come  back.  I 
n  by  no  means  certain  that  he  does  not  love  this 
3or  child  himself.  At  all  events,  you  do  no  good 
ve.  I  suppose  that  you  don't  wish  to  get  en- 
ingled  for  Ufe." 

Wentworth  was  ashamed  to  appear  to  imder- 
lud  the  base  insinuation  to  which  his  mother  was 
ot  tshamed  to  give  utterance,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
Ws  there  was  silence. 

At  length  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  hesitation, 
**  I  win  not  leave  Rome  while  Mercedes  is  in 
mger." 

Bk  mother  saw  that  she  had  spoken  too  plainly , 
d  had  actually  excited  disgust,  even  in  a  mind 
it  she  believed  not  to  be  superior  to  her  own 
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views.     She  desisted,  but  she  was  not  dismayed, 
for  she  read  in  the  ver}'  tremulousness  with  which 
he  spoke,  that  she  shoidd  meet  with  no  protracted 
opposition  to  her  will.     Wentworth  learnt  from  the 
banker  that  English  letters  had  arrived  for  Lord 
Sylvester,  though  not  for  them ;  and  these  had,  in 
obedience  to  his  parting  directions,  been  immc: 
diately  forwarded  to  Naples,  so  that   they  must 
remain  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  until  thqf 
were   communicated  by   himself.      On  the  third 
day  from  that  terrible  one  which  laid   Mercedes 
prostrate  on  a  bed  that  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
bed  of  death,  Lord  Sylvester  transmitted  to  them 
these   important    tidings.      One    of    the   letter^i^ 
received   by   him   was   written   by  Maxwell,  Mr— 
Ratcliffe's  confidential   derk.      It   confirmed 
account   of  the   disastrous  ruin  of    his    master^c 
house,  but  stated  the  falseness  of  attributing 
death  to  his  owu  violence.     He  expired  in  a.  fit  o 
apoplexy,   occasioned   by  overpowering    agitatioa^ 
Lord  Sylvester  bid  them  to  guard  Mercedes 
fully  from  the  knowledge  of  this  first  report ;  but 
it   unhappily  reached   her  ears,  to  admimsta* 
speedily  as   possible  to   the  merchant's  unhapp^^ 
child  the  only  consolatory  truth  that  existed  for  he 
To  this  letter  Lady  Sylvester  sent  an  immedia' 
reply  ;  whether  its  tone  excited  doubts  in 
Sylvester's  mind,  or  whether  feelings  of  pity 
Mercedes  were  so  strong  in  his  heart  as  to  imp^ 
him  to  return,  we  cannot  take  on  ourselves  to  d^^ 
cide ;  we  will  only  inform  our  readers  that  a  seconv 
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interval  between  these  two  letters  was  by 
.ns  uneventful.  Mercedes  gradually  became 
live  to  all  the  misery  of  her  situation.  She 
^  a  heart-rending  consciousness  of  wliat  had 
1  her,  and,  though  in  her  enfeebled  state, 
oughts  were  still  incoherent,  and  her  mind 
to  pursue  any  subject  with  continuity ;  yet 

a  measure  began  to  feel  all  the  anxiety  of 
ainty,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
Sylvester,  who  had  from  the  first  declared  her 
ty  to  witness  such  sorrow,  and  had  left  her 
to  the  care  and  attendance  of  her  maid  and 
lysician,  as  soon  as  she  learnt  that  her  reason 
cstored,  felt  that  to  relieve  her  from   the 

attending  the  behef  she  held  as  to  the  cir- 
uices  of  her  father's  death,  would  be  the 
t  act  that  could  be  performed ;  and  after  some 
on,  she  dedded  that  the  safest,  the  least 
D^  way  of  approaching  the  subject  with  her 
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her  that  in  its  contents  she  would  find  grei 

fort.     He  trusted  that  the  salutary  effects 

moving  that  grief  which  must  be  the  most  1 

ing  to  her  bosom,  would  more  than  com 

for  the  passing  emotion    which  was   una^ 

awakened.     Nor  was  this  judgment  errone 

hitherto  Mercedes  had  felt  herself  nearly  de 

by  the  resolute  manner   in  which  she  ha 

secret  the  agony  caused  by  the  awful  befi( 

which  her  mind  had  been  impressed.     Sh( 

not  dwell  on  it  without  feeling  her  braii 

maddened  by  the  horrible  thought.     It  ^ 

last  that  deliriiun  had  banished ;  it  was  \ 

that  reason  recalled.     In  the  anguish  and 

of  such  a  belief,  she  had  made  a  resolutioi 

again  to  open  her  lips  to  any  human  being 

subject  of  the  latter  end  of  her  father.     It  ( 

violence  to  all  her  previous  veneration  an 

that  she  quickly  had  recourse  to  the  less 

idea  that  insanity  must  have  mastered  his 

before   he  could   have   rushed   uncalled  i 

Maker*s  presence.     Now  this  crushing  son 

removed,  and  instead  of  it,  she  received  tl 

and  soothing  knowledge  that  her  father  h 

taken  away  from  the  evil  days  that  were 

True  it  is  that  Mercedes'  tears  flowed  mc 

fusely  while  she  perused  this  letter  than  t 

ever  yet  done ;  but  they  were  as  refreshii 

shower  to  the  parched  earth — they  were  as 

the  withered  grass — and  the  words  that  dp 

forth  were  sweet  as  the  manna  in  the  wild 
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B8y  as  she  became  more  composed, 
>  earnestly  to  see  Lady  Sylvester,  and 
1  such  tender  messages  to  her  through 
ian  and  through  the  domestic,  that  she 
ed  to  shun  compliance  with  them.  She 
r  much  embarrassed  by  the  perfect  re- 
her  affection  which  Mercedes  unhesi- 
lanifested  ;  and  when  she  would  have 
1  faint  accents  of  Arundel,  his  mother 
sd  over  her,  and  silenced  her  with  a  kiss, 
that  if  she  persisted  in  attempting  to 
must  leave  her  instantly.  Whenever 
dd  this  threat,  and  left  Mercedes  in  soli- 
inhappy  girl  was  tortured  by  reflections 
d  to  threaten  to  bring  her  back  to  the 
e  grave.  The  silence  imposed  by  Went- 
>ther  with  regard  to  him  began  to  seem 
d  mysterious.  She  dwelt  with  peculiar 
I  the  thought  that  a  foul  disgrace  would 
rest  on  the  name  borne  by  her  fiaither 
f  for  the  ruin  brought  upon  hundreds ; 
appiness  of  many  families  would  be  for 
)yed,  and  parents  and  children  would 
bem.  Then  there  arose  a  torturing 
could  she  ally  herself  to  Wentworth 
and  unportioned,  when  he  had  sought 
f  f  Was  she  to  enter  a  family  that  had 
Jescension  in  admitting  her  when  pros- 
w  that  shame  alone  stripped  her  name 
y,  giving  it  an  ignominious  celebrity? 
bitter  thoughts  rankling  at  her  heart, 

n3 
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she  resolved  to  hasten  to  set  Wentworth  free  fro 
every  vow  that  shackled  him. 

Arundel,  in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  arts  weD  aft 
to  baffle  more  experience  and  more  suspicion  th^ 
he  had  to  combat,  had  never  entirely  succeeded 
inspiring  confidence  in  the  heart  of  tiie  woou 
whose  affection  he  sought.  Her  love,  therefore,  h; 
never  been  perfect,  for  it  had  never  been  witho 
fear.  If  Wentworth's  present  conduct  ahou 
banish  doubt,  then  would  her  heart  become  who] 
his : — the  hour  of  trial  was  now  arrived. 

Accordingly  the  poor  orphan  resolved  with 
vigour  of  decision  which  had  hitherto  lain  donnit 
in  her  character,  that  in  her  very  next  intervie 
with  Lady  Sylvester  she  would  send  a  message 
Arundel  extorting  an  answer    as  should  tell  h 
whether  she  were  alone  in  the  world  or  not    SI 
found,  however,  that  she  had  overrated  her  strengt 
While  Lady  Sylvester  was  with  her  she  felt  it  m 
solutely  impossible  to  approach  this  subject ;  pc 
haps  it  was  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  existea 
of  an   indescribable   change   in   Lady  Sylvestei 
manner  that  chilled  her  heart  and  awoke  apprehe 
sions,  and  silenced  her  when  she  tried  to  apes 
As  long,  therefore,  as  Lady  Sylvester  remained 
the  room,  she  turned  her  &ce  away  from  her,  af 
remained  silent.     The  tears  slowly  trickled  do^ 
her  cheek,  but  she  would  not  raise  her  hand 
wipe   them   away,  and  she   stifled  the  sobs  wi* 
which  her  bosom  heaved. 

At  length,  when  she  heard  Lady  Sylvester  n^ 
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and  move  away  with  a  stealthy  step,  as  if  she 

tboi^t  that  she  slept,  she  made  a  sudden  effort, 
sod  raising  her  head  fit>m  her  pillow,  turned  to- 
wards her,  and  beckoned  to  her  to  approach. 
Maidng  her  lean  down  to  her,  she  murmured  in  a 
ttaroely  audible  whisper : 

''Dearest  Lady  Sylvester,  give  me  a  pencil  and 
a  bit  of  paper,  that  I  may  write  to  Arundel !" 

Lady  Sylvester  started  ;  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed alarm,  and  she  was  preparing  to  expostu- 
late, but  Mercedes  added  imploringly : 

''  Do  not  oppose  me,  I  breech  you.  I  must  do 
this.    I  shall  have  no  rest  till  it  is  done !" 

Lady  Sylvester,  in  silence,  complied  with  her  re- 
vest; and  Mercedes,  as  she  took  the  writing 
nutoials  from  her  hand,  said : 

*'  Will  you  come  again  for  it  ?  I  should  like  to 
be  alcme  while  I  write." 

When  she  found  herself  alone,  she  could  not 
nnmediately  proceed  in  the  bitter  task  which  she 
bad  imposed  on  herself.  She  even  paused  again 
to  debate  on  the  necessity  for  it ;  but  her  heart  told 
ber  that  she  was  only  practising  self-deception  in 
tbus  hesitating,  and  she  conquered  the  repugnance 
wbich  she  could  not  but  feel. 

Still  she  delayed  the  execution  of  her  purpose ; 
[or  other  considerations  arose  in  her  mind,  filling 
^  with  doubt  and  pain. 

Would  the  commimication  which  she  designed 
to  make  outrage  Wentworth's  feelings  ?  She  tried 
^  conceive  what  her  own  would  be  *  in  his  situa- 
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tion ;  and  she  pictured  him  to  herself  casting  i 
him  with  scorn  the  imputation  which  the  words 
meant  to  employ  would  tacitly  convey,  and  smai 
with  the  wound  that  suspicion  would  inflict. 

As  she  meditated  thus,  another  far  more  ag< 
ing  thought  sprang  up.  She  imagined  W 
worth  reading  the  words  that  cost  her  so  dear 
ill-disguised  satisfaction.  A  sense  of  shame  mi 
perhaps,  for  a  time  prevent  him  from  ava 
himself  of  a  release  which  in  reality  he  coveted 
would  he  even  have  the  indelicacy  to  snatc 
eagerly? 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  thin,  pale  h9 
and  wept.  She  fancied  that  she  heard  Lady 
vester's  approaching  step,  and  hastily  snatchinj 
the  paper,  wrote  thus  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you  yet 
both  our  sakes  it  is  better  not  to  delay  the 
words  I  wish  to  say  to  you.     I  am  no  longer, 
Wentworth,  her   whose   hand  you  sought 
heart  feels  broken  though  they  seem  to  think 
I  shall  live  on.     Disgrace  and  poverty  are  c 
upon  me.     Do  not  ally  yourself  with  them.     I 
lease  you." 

The  struggle  was  over — the  effort  was  complei 
she  sank  back  exhausted,   and    when  Lady 
vester  came  again,  she  feebly  pointed  to  the  fioi 
paper  and  did  not  speak. 

The  moment  that  Lady  Sylvester  had  qui 
the  room,  she  opened  the  paper,  read  its  oont 
with  evident  exultation,  and  sought  Wentword 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Li  ooyanoe  donne  une  8^r6iit^,  une  fraicheur  k  tous  no8 
KDtiments,  qae  le  doute  dess^he  et  fl^tiit. — capkpigub. 

Moom'st  thou,  poor  soul,  and  would'st  thou  yet 
^  back  the  tldngs  that  shall  not,  cannot  be  ? 
Heaven  must  be  won,  not  dreamed.     Thy  task  is  set ; 
Peace  was  not  made  for  earth,  nor  rest  for  thee. 

proude's  remains. 

What  was  the  purchase  of  Mercedes'  struggles 
^  tears  ?  Wentworth  and  his  mother  conunented 
^  few  of  either  on  the  words  her  trembling  hand 
W  scarcely  known  how  to  form.  Lady  Sylvester 
1^^  to  applaud  the  right  judgment,  the  good 
^g  which  had  dictated  them. 

''The  only  step  for  you  to  take,"  said  she  to 
w  son,  "is  to  go  from  hence ;  return  without 
<Uay  to  England ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  make 
yourself  fully  informed  of  Mercedes'  real  situation. 
^  cannot  blame  you.  She  sees  the  thing  in 
^  true  light.  No  one,  indeed,  can  doubt  the 
absolute  necessity  and  wisdom  of  cutting  short  at 
<^  ties  that  cannot  be  continued.  All  delay  is, 
^^wleed,  cruelty  to  her." 

"  What  reply,"  said  Wentworth,  in  a  thick  con- 
'^ed  voice,    for  he   was  not  so  blind  to  the 
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dishonour  he  was  incurring  as  his  mother  deea 
him  to  be.  "What  reply  can  I  give  to  M 
RatdifFe's  note  ?" 

"  None,  none,"  interrupted  Lady  SylvcsU 
eagerly.  "  I  will  tell  her  that  you  go  to  reiMh 
her  the  sole  service  that  remains  in  your  powea 
Remember,"  she  added  with  increased  alarm,  f 
she  watched  a  dark  doud  overcast  his  countenanoe 
"  I  am  not  suggesting  merely  what  is  reasonaU! 
but  what  is  indispensable.  Can  you,  youne 
without  fortime,  marry  an  absolute  beggar  ?  Yo 
know  the  impossibility  of  such  folly.  Why  lingi 
here  then  ?  Begone — spare  Mercedes  and  youne 
all  further  suspense." 

"  Mercedes,"  replied  Wentworth  in  a  SQleiB 
manner,  "  must  be  made  to  know  all  this  as  m 
as  you  and  I  know  it." 

"  Of  course  she  shall — she  does  now ;  you  9 
it  in  her  own  words." 

"  And  tell  her  that  I  shall  never  forget  her.** 

"  I  will,"  answered  Lady  Sylvester,  tumii^  a^ 
her  head  to  conceal  the  contemptuous  half-smi 
which  this  speech  provoked. 

Wentworth  departed  that  evening,  and  Meroed 
learnt  the  fact  from  Lady  Sylvester  who  conveys 
it  to  her  with  all  the  caution  and  the  delica 
that  could  attend  such  a  communication. 

Mercedes  began  to  fear  that  she  had  no  Men 
The  delusion  which  had  led  her  to  repose  confideo 
in  Lady  Sylvester  and  Arundel  was  now  gradua 
vanishing.     As  yet,  however,  it  was  the  wakii] 
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not  the  dream,  that  seemed  unreaL      She  still 
mofled  on  the  past,  rather  than  on  the  present ; 
;    die  thought  of  them  as  they  had  been,  not  as 
\   Aty  were.     Then  would  the  thread  of  her  re- 
iedjoos  be  suddenly  broken  by  some  heart-pierc- 
Bg  recollection  of  what  now  was,  and  she  would 
nstlesflly  seek  a  new  posture ;  would  rise  on  her 
anch,  and  folding  her  hands,  would  press  them 
to  her  heart,  and  murmur :   *^  Am  I  then  with- 
out a  friend  ?" 

Thus  would  she  ask  when  she  had  been  soothing 
kndf  by  an  imaginary  enjoyment  of  sympathy, 
pouring  out  all.  her  most  intimate  thoughts ;  all 
that  pressed  most  heavily  on  her  spirit ;  all  the 
tariUe  fears  that  besought  contradiction ;  all  the 
ttnt  hopes  that  needed  to  be  assured  ;  all  the 
te&dor  half-spoken  appeals  for  pity  that  ought  to 
ht  read  before  the  stdBferer  has  undergone  the  pain 
of  expressing  them ;  all  the  high  determinations 
of  endurance,  patience,  and  resignation  that  need 
to  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  approbation ; 
d  the  weak  repinings  that  are  quickly  silenced 
by  the  replies  of  an  impartial  reasoner.  All  these 
tUogs  found  a  place  in  the  fancied  conversations 
vhich  she  held,  and  the  voice  that  responded  to 
kr  was  sometimes  that  of  Wentworth,  but  still 
more  often  that  of  Lady  Sylvester ;  and  sometimes 
Ae  wondered  at  their  absence,  and  no  voice 
loswered  her ;  and  she  felt  in  a  solitude  too  oppres- 
me  for  her  broken  spirit  to  support.  Then  she 
would  weep,  and  say :  **  I  have  no  friend !" 
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had  power  to  relieve  the  soitowb  he  deplorad, 
strength  to  hear  her  hurden  for  her,  and  love  to 
induce  him  so  to  do.  And  after  Mercedes  had 
prayed  long  and  earnestly,  she  knew  that  she  was 
not  without  a  friend,  even  in  aU  these  things,  sodi 
as  her  heart  required. 


C 
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Better  a  thousand  such  as  I 
Their  grief  untold,  should  pine  and  die, 
Tlian  her  bright  morning  overcast, 
With  sullen  clouds  should  be  defaced. 

WALLER. 

But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say — how  true. 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 

aOMEO    AND    JULIET. 

The  mind  of  Julian  was  distracted  at  the 
"Oughts  of  having  abandoned  her  for  whom  he 
^ould  so  willingly  have  died,  and  wholly  occupied 
^  picturing  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  anguish 
^th  which  Mercedes  would  receive  the  tidings  that 
^Waited  her.  He  upbraided  himself  with  his  de- 
^on  of  her,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  pre- 
^tately  retracing  his  steps,  and  turning  a  deaf 
^  to  those  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
F^^ceed  so  far.  When  he  arrived  at  Mola  di  Graeta, 
^J^re  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  without  paus- 
^  to  admire  the  surpassing  loveline^  of  the  spot, 
*^  entered  the  inn,  and  faddng  some  paper  from 
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his  portfolio  strove  to  soothe  lus  mind  by  the  com- 
position of  a  letter  which  he  hoped  might  be  <l 
some  fiiture  use  to  Mercedes.  It  was  addressed  to 
his  mother;  he  was  resolved  to  oommoid  tb 
orphan  to  the  protection  of  his  parents,  for  he 
mistrusted  her  noble  friends.  So  intense  was  la 
anxiety  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  same  feeSngs 
that  he  entertained,  that  no  language  of  apped 
he  could  frame,  seemed  to  him  sufficiently  em- 
bued  with  the  pathos  or  the  force  of  truth.  lb 
was  writing  to  his  mother,  her  from  whom  he 
never  concealed  his  thoughts  or  feelings ;  the  ool^ 
human  being  perhaps  with  whom  the  shyness  of 
his  disposition  allowed  him  to  commune  witii  per- 
fect unreserve;  and  yet  now  his  tongue  seemed 
tied,  and  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  dogged 
and  embarrassed ;  and  he  finally  closed  his  ktter 
with  the  fear  that  they  would  be  ill  comprehended, 
either  with  regard  to  their  nature,  or  the  extent  to 
which  he  carried  them. 

The  evening  of  the  following  day  Julian  reached 
Naples ;  on  seeking  Lord  Sylvester  at  the  hold,  be 
found  him  absent.  He  was  gone  to  dine  at  Ae 
English  Embassy,  and  afterwards  intended  to  nat 
the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  for  it  was  a  gala  lugfaL 
His  return  therefore  could  not  be  till  a  very  W* 
hour.  Julian,  directly  that  he  heard  how  he  hid 
disposed  of  his  evening,  decided  in  his  own  miod) 
that  the  terrible  news  concerning  Mr.  Ratdifie  hid 
not  yet  reached  his  ears;  he  then  must  be  tfa0 
first  to  communicate  them.     To  look  forward  to  an 
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for  such  a  purpose  gave  him  the  greatest 

;  bat  his  anxiety  to  see  bis  friend,  and  to  tell 

of  this  dreadful  report  was  so  intense  that  he 

id,  fiitigued  though  he  was,  it  would  be  per- 

ly  unavailing  to  seek  for  repose  imtil  he  had 

omplished  this  task. 

reQing  the  people  of  the  house,  therefore,  that  he 
aid  await  Lord  Sylvester's  return,  he  entered 
!  saloon  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  threw  liim- 
finto  an  easy  chair  beside  the  table.  His  eye 
need  over  it ;  there  were  scattered  around  cards 
different  visitors  of  all  nations,  aristocrats, 
■unoners,  diplomatists,  generals,  princes ; — notes 
1  cards  of  invitation  were  thrown  together, — 
alogues  and  books  of  reference  piled  upon  each 
wr  ^owed  that  his  Lordship's  hours  were  not 
ywed  to  pass  unoccupied.  Julian's  eye,  as  it 
veyed  this  heterogeneous  mass,  was  arrested  by 
aled  letter  unopened,  the  superscription  of  which 
saw  was  to  himself,  and  in  Lord  Sylvester's  own 
ndwriting.  At  this  moment  a  servant  entered, 
i  bc^an  to  search  on  the  table  for  something 
lidi  he  could  not  find,  when  looking  up  and 
noeiving  the  letter  in  Julian's  hand,  he  informed 
Q  that  his  Padrone  had  left  it  with  him  to  be 
ivered  to  him  immediately  on  his  arrival.  He 
B  retired,  and  Julian  throwing  himself  back  in 
chair,  broke  the  seal  with  some  trepidation, 
I  read  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  were 
ady  known  to  him,  and  with  which  our  readers 
rwiae  are  acquainted.  The  concluding  words  of 
epiide  were  as  follows : 
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'^  Now  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  ah 
my  brother,  whom  I  left  almost  affianced  i 
and  my  mother,  who  has  ever  professed  i 
temal  affection  for  her,  are  both  beside  Mei 
I  shall  feel  more  satis&ction  in  receiving  t 
of  her  through  you  than  through  them.  So  8t 
have  I  this  perhaps  unauthorized  but  irrepr 
feeling  of  amdety  on  her  account,  that  T  tl 
shall  return  to  Rome  for  a  short  time  in  order 
what  arrangements  are  making  for  her  joume 
to  England." 

Julian  as  he  finished  this  passage  exdaimn 
"  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  write  such  a 
as  this,  and  then  join  a  party  at  a  theatre  1*^ 
was  lost  in  amazement,  and  not  without  feeli 
indignation.  He  could  scarcely  reconcile  the 
ence  of  that  warm-hearted  benevolence 
prompted  to  acts  of  the  greatest  kindness  and 
rosity,  with  the  absence  of  that  tender  senf 
with  which  in  himself  it  was  closely  unitec 
which  in  Lord  Sylvester's  eyes  was  but  a  deb 
ting  quality, 

Pampering  the  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use, 

and  alike  destroying  the  peace  of  its  possesac 
diminishing  his  utility. 

Julian  was  roused  from  his  reflections  I 
sound  of  Lord  Sylvester's  voice,  inquiring 
were  arrived.      He  started  up  to  reply  but 
himself,  on  thus  suddenly  rising,  scarcely  al 
stand ;  his  head  was  dizzy ;  he  grasped  the 
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ftr  support,  and  when  Lord  Sylvester  advanced 
hmnte  him,  sank  back  into  the  chair,  and  buried 
b  &oe  in  bis  hands.  Affected  by  the  sight  of 
\m  friend's  extreme  agitation,  Lord  Sylvester  tried 
h  soothe  him,  but  a  feeling  of  pride  came  to 
Mini's  aid,  for  he  could  not  endure  to  give  way  to 
Motion  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  so  com- 
|ktefy  maintained  his  self-possession,  as  to  mix 
iUioQt  interruption  in  the  common  routine  of  life. 
He  composed  himself  therefore  as  speedily  as  pos- 
able,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  the  night  were 
ipent  by  the  two  friends  in  discoursing  on  the  me- 
hndiQly  subject  that  engaged,  perhaps  almost 
equally,  the  thoughts  of  both. 

At  length  they  separated,  and  when  they  met 
igun.  Lord  Sylvester  would  not  allow  himself  nor 
Itt  frieud  to  give  utterance  to  the  doubts  which 
prevailed  in  both  their  minds  with  regard  to  the 
fitore  conduct  of  Lady  Sylvester  and  of  her  son. 
Re  felt  that  he  was  as  yet  unauthorised  to  indulge 
b  the  harsh  suspicions  that  suggested  themselves, 
and  though  they  weighed  too  strongly  with  him  to 
diow  him  with  a  quiet  conscience  to  leave  Mer- 
cedes wholly  in  the  power  of  her  present  pro- 
tectors, yet  he  determined  in  justice  to  them  to 
stand,  if  possible,  entirely  aloof,  and  not  to  interfere 
^  any  proposition  that  they  made,  unless  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  Until  an 
WKwer  should  arrive  to  the  letter  which  he  had 
^tten  to  Lady  Sylvester,  he  decided  on  remaining 
vhere  he  was. 
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The  unhappy  Julian,  in  the  meantime,  wa 
state  of  utter  wretchedness,  and  restless  excite 
The  agony  of  Mercedes  was  ever  present  to 
and  in  spite  of  his  struggles  and  his  self-re[m) 
he  found   that   he   could  not  picture  to  fa 
Wentworth  consoling  her,  without  the  most 
aggravation  of  his  sufferings.   He  could  not  < 
to  see  Lord  Sylvester  remain  inactive,  he  evi 
braided  him  openly  with  coolness ;  but  his 
bore  with  him  silently  and  compassionately. 
Sylvester's  answer  when  it  came,  did  not  giv< 
Sylvester  satisfaction;  and    yet  he  could  » 
put  his  finger  on  the  word  or  sentence  in  i 
displeased  him ;  nevertheless  he  now  resolve 
he  would  return  to  Rome.     He  expected  tl 
communicating  this  decision  to  Julian,  he 
declare  an  intention  of  retummg  with  him.   ' 
ever  might  be  his  friend's  wishes,  he  did  nc 
intend   either   to   combat   or   to  counsel,   i 
thought  that  in  his  present  state  of  mind 
best  to  leave   him   to  himself.      Julian  re 
his    intimation   in  silence,    not    even    expr 
satisfaction.      He  proved    that   he    had  no 
of  accompanying  him,   by  giving  him  the 
which    he    had    written    to  his    mother, 
entreating  him  to  place   it   in   Mercedes'  1 
with    an    earnest   request  that  she  would 
use   of  it   on   her  return   to  England.      B 
signified    this    wish,    he    relapsed    into   s 
and  seemed  about  to  see  his  friend  depart 
same  mood  of  blank  despair.     Compassion 
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the  lips  of  Lord  Sylvester,  though  he  was  wounded 
b]r  Julkn's  deportment  towards  him;  without  re- 
proach or  allusioii  to  it,  he  extended  his  hand  to 
the  young  painter  to  bid  him  adieu,  when  Julian, 
grasping  it  with  sudden  vehemence,  while  tears  no 
longer  to  be  repressed  gushed  from  his  eyes,  ex- 
chimed  in  broken  accents : 

"  May  God  reward  you  for   this  act !"    and 
hastily  escaped  from  his  presence. 


VOL  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Di  pensier  in  pensier,  di  monte  in  monte. 
Mi  guida  Amor,  ch'  ogni  segnato  caDe 
Provo  contrario  alia  tranquilla  vita. 

Per  alti  monti,  e  per  selve  aapre  trovo 
Qualche  riposo :  ogni  abitato  loco 
£  nemico  mortal  degli  occhj  miei. 
A  ciascim  passo  nasce  un  pc^aer  novo 
Delia  mia  Donna. 

PBT 


When  Lord  Sylvester  was  gone,  Julian  li 
the  utmost  loneliness.  He  made  no  acquaii 
in  Naples ;  and  if  by  chance  he  saw  at  a  di 
any  persons  whom  he  had  previously  known 
where,  he  would  escape  their  notice,  and  shuE 
approach.  He  hated  the  gay  and  noisy  dt 
mirthful  crowd,  and  the  idle  throng  of  Strang 
the  very  brilliancy  of  its  sun  seemed  to  mock 
He  could  not  endure  to  remain  where  he  was 
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prien  beyond  it,  seemed  to  soothe  him  by  their 
c^'^sdess  voice.  He  obtained,  without  much  diffi- 
^)  a  lodging  in  it,  of  v^ch  he  took  immediate 
Possession.  Ha%  established,  he  would  leave  a 
'^^  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and  mount  the 
«>ck  and  dreary  side  of  Vesuvius — that  gloomy 
■monument  of  Nature's  fury.  These  scenes  of 
^^csoiation  seemed  congenial  to  his  present  mood, 
ukI  more  than  once  he  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent 
^  the  very  summit,  and  mused  in  solitude  on  the 
xink  of  the  yawning  crater,  which  vomited  all  the 
^  smoke  and  flames.  In  the  plains  where 
^MDpeii  stands  he  would  also  wander ;  traversing 
^  sflent  streets,  or  seating  himself  for  hours  on  a 
iDen  capital  near  some  dismantled  temple.  Thus 
id  he  employ  himself,  "  trainant  sa  vie  de  fatigues 
t  fatigues^  comme  pour   se    distraire  de    lui 

Every  evening  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  where 
^  had  engaged  a  boat  to  be  at  his  service ;  into 
his  he  would  spring,  and  bidding  the  man  to  pull 
im  to  Naples,  would  fling  himself  down  in  a 
poomy  silence  that  seemed  to  quell  the  spirits  of 
itefivdy  Neapolitan  and  still  his  loquacity.  Thus 
*oold  they  proceed  in  unbroken  taciturnity,  except 
M  the  boatman  would  sometimes  raise  a  strange 
^  song,  so  melancholy  in  its  long  protracted 
1^  that  Julian  would  permit  him  to  continue 
^  ^fiiout  interruption.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he 
»oul(J  gggj^  the  Padrone  di  casa,  with  whom  Lord 
v^cster  had  lodged,  and  whom  he  had  engaged 

o  2 
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to  procure  his  letters  for  him,  and  taking  in  an, 
that  awaited  him,  would  return  whence  he  came. 

But  we  will  not  transcribe  the  dispatches  nrhici 
Julian  received,  but  rather  prefer  following  Lon 
Sylvester  to  Rome  in  the  bdief  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  a  detail  of  many  facts  which/  were  ooo- 
cealed  from  his  eyes,  and  to  elucidate  many  circam' 
stances  that  appeared  to  him  involved  in  myatoy. 

Night  was  beginning  to  close  in  when  Lord  S]^ 
vester  entered  Rome,  and  he  immediately  hastened 
to  the  Palazzo  — .  The  servant  who  answered  Ui 
summons  started  with  astonishment  on  recogniskf 
him. 

"  Sta  in  casa  il  Signorino  ?"  was  Lord  Sylveato^i 
impatient  demand. 

"  Eh !  Milor — k  partite !"  replied  Felice,  wMi 
many  shrugs  of  surprise  and  dismay — ^*  e  la  Signon 
madre — she  is  very  ill,  and  Miss  Ratdiffe  at  tk 
point  of  death." 

"  But  not  now  ?  She  is  recovering,  is  sta 
not?" 

Eh !  Chi  sa !  She  has  never  quitted  tac 
chamber." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  Mr< 
Wentworth  is  gone  ?     Gone !    When  ?    Whew?* 

"  To  England.     He  departed  yesterday." 

Lord  Sylvester  paused  for  a  moment  to  restitf 
the  indignation  which  this  reply  awoke.  Thd 
with  as  much  coolness  of  manner  as  he  could  cob 
mand,  he  said : 

"  I  will  go  in  and  see  Lady  Sylvester." 
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He  passed  the  servant  and  opening  the  door 
Mniself,  stood  before  Lady  Sylvester.  She 
teted  on  beholdmg  hun,  but  it  was  more  with 
Ssmay  than  surprise.  She  sank  down  again  on 
)e  seat  from  which  she  had  risen,  and  covered  her 
m  with  her  hands.  Lord  Sylvester,  confident 
at  Wentworth's  departure  must  have  been  sane- 
tmed,  and  probably  instigated  by  her,  was  ill  dis- 
ced to  fed  tenderly  towards  her.  Otherwise  this 
siUe  emotion,  the  sobs  that  now  became  audible, 
16  change  in  her  appearance  since  he  last  saw  her, 
r  she  looked  ill  and  harassed,  and  robbed  by 
ttiety  of  all  appearance  of  youth,  might  have 
whed  him  with  compassion.  As  it  was,  he 
laintained  a  rigid  silence.  At  length,  however, 
iMiing  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  remove  the 
WMikerchief  that  concealed  her  face  from  his  view, 
'  said  with  a  chilling  coldness : 
**  I  find  that  Arundel  has  left  you.  How  could 
'  do  so  at  such  a  time  ?  If  I  had  not  returned 
bat  were  you  to  do  ?  And  who  so  fit  to  be  at 
^  RatcUfife's  side,  in  such  an  hour,  as  her 
Banced  husband  ?" 

''Her  affianced  husband  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Syl- 
^ttt;  "that  daim  to  be  beside  her  had  never 
oeived  a  parent's  sanction,  and  now,  alas  !  must 
f  ever  be  resigned.  I  need  not  surely  explain  to 
"^  the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing.  You  know 
"^  brother's  circumstances.  Could  he  exchange 
^ons  with  you,  he  might  enjoy  the  happiness 
conferring  affluence  on  the  woman  he  loves ;  but 
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now  he  could  only,  by.delaying  his  deputnre,  have 
aggravated  the  pain  of  sqnration,  wludi  nn^ 
e\'entually  have  been  endured.  Thank  Heaven!  w 
did  not  so  selfishly  consult  his  ovm  wishes !  N<' 
he  has  torn  himself  firom  her  side,  and  is  hastauni 
to  England ;  by  so  doing,  he  may  yet  in  som 
measure  serve  this  unfortunate  giiL  And  kt  o 
add,  that  my  poor  Mercedes  is  no  less  alive  to  A 
propriety  of  this  proceeding  than  we  are.  Her  fin 
thought  was  to  declare  my  son  finee  firom  aQ  ei 
gagements  entered  into  before  this  filial  oocu 
rence/' 

''  .\nd  he  accepted  this  freedom  ?"  inquired  I/i 
Syhresler,  without  any  outward  sign  of  infigo 

tHHI. 

"'This,  they  both  Mt,  was  the  <Hily  oouiae  I 
oould  pursue  that  would  not  tend  to  embitter  th 
fiiture  exbtence/' 

'*  Would  a  proof  of  disint«ested  affectioii  hi 
ImI  only  chat  efiect  f  * 

Ladv  Svhrester  reddened  vkjendv  at  this  cpv 
tioo ;  but  evading  ic,  she  again  stiuve  to  move  I 
3«M»-m»kw  Co  comnuseratioQ. 

**  I  am  absolutelv  distracced  whenever  I  diink 
tibis  sul)^^^  she  continued.  *^  What  am  I  to  d 
Hoiw  can  1  ever  get  Merceiies  back  to  England,! 
to  b«r  own  firietufcr'  ^Loni  Svlvester  was  n 
oy  uuB  ome  chat  the  unhappy  oiphan^ 
MWOK  *»  own  friends^^  ^How  painfiil 
ttaft  k  it^  quice  impcasible  &r  her  to  tn 
at  att  in  the  way  ia  whk*h  ^le  came  hidie 
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Jhj  surely,"  exdaimed  Lord  Sylvester,  "  her 

^  could  not  have  added  very  greatly  to  that 

r  journey?" 

Y  Sylvester  reddened  again,  and  with  a  face 

usion  and  shame,  hastQy  returned, 

9W  do  you  think  all  this  will  end  ?    Surely 

th  is  gone,  a  respectable  maintenance  will  be 

[or  this  giri  out  of  the  wreck  of  her  father's 

)us  fortune  ?" 

ear  not,  if  her  father's  creditors  arei  to  be 

dsfied.     And  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord  Syl- 

with  a  contemptuous  emphasis  on  the  word, 

the  same  sense  of  propriety  that  led  Miss 

Fe  to  give  Arundel  his  liberty,  will  make  her 

that  they  should  be  considered  before  her- 

these  words.  Lady  Sylvester  looked  quite  dis- 
,  and  Utde  pleased  with  the  severity  of  Lord 
ter^s  manner,  she  rose,  and  declared  herself 
ich  exhausted  to  prolong  the  conversation. 


.\iure  pieasine^  to  me  it  i 
Tnist  nie,  j?hc  will  bchiu 
CoUccUhUv. 

1 
Where  of  necessity,  the  i 
Its  own  support. 

In 

Must  si 

The  strength  to  rise  supc 


The  next  morning  Lord 
interview  with  his  mother- 
that  had  intervened,  dur 
reflected  deeply,  had  made 
ner,  such  as  might  have  i 
Lord  Sylvester,  whose  kn 
racter,  the  result  of  an  int 
years,  rendered  it  quite  imj 
suddenly  give  credit  to  appe 
reality  which  he  had  hithert 
the  existence  of  motives  and 
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^ncy  in  any  of  her  words  and  professions. 
^  could  exceed  the  solicitude  which  she  dis- 
t  when  speaking  of  Mercedes  ;  nor  could  the 
J  with  which  she  treated  of  her  affairs  be 
sed.  She  did  not  pretend  to  agree  with 
Sylvester's  views  of  the  case;  she  asserted 
rery  different  opinions,  as  with  respect  to  the 
ty  of  Arunders  departure.  While  she  did 
nceal  from  him  that  she  was  alive  to  the 
ce  of  suspicions  injurious  to  herself  in  his 
she  still  behaved  with  a  gentle  firmness  and 
of  demeanour  that  surprised  him.  She 
1  plainly,  though  not  in  words,  that  she  felt 
wounded  and  aggrieved  by  these  doubts ; 
id  not  repel  them  with  resentment,  but 
seemed  prepared  to  prove  them  unjust  by 
iduct.  She  also  displayed  a  candour  which 
new  trait  in  her  character,  and  the  one  least 
for  by  her  son-in-law.  She  confessed  to 
hen  they  began  to  discuss  the  best  means 
oving  Mercedes  to  England,  that  in  their 
f  to  Italy  she  had  allowed  the  whole  expense 
^olve  on  her  then  wealthy  companion,  for 
n  narrow  income  would  have  been  perfectly 
uate  to  maintain  the  luxurious  style  in  which 
lad  travelled  and  lived ;  and  Mr.  Ratcliffe 
«en  very  willing  to  defray  the  whole  of 
spenditure  up  to  the  present  time,  in  return 
advantageous  position  in  which  his  daughter 
aced  by  the  introduction  which  Lady  Syl- 
gave  her  into  societv  far  above  her  in  rank. 

o  3 
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liaUf       HU       Hl'I       >tl!\C      lllUtTH,      lllHUl^L-U      111      u 

f.'xp(  i.-t'<.  which  now  she  knrw  not  how  tc 
She  bitterly  dcplorcii  this  imprudence,  e 
because  it  so  wholly  incapacitated  her  from 
ing  the  smallest  assistance  to  this  destitute 
whom  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  sucooui 
hour  of  need.  Her  protection  and  her  c 
all  she  had  to  give.  To  whom  was  she  t 
for  means  to  convey  this  almost  dying  giil 
the  relatives  she  possessed  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  with  difficulty  belici 
Lady  Sylvester,  at  the  moment  she  spoke  t 
perfectly  aware  that  she  had   still  in   he 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  furnished  I 
cedes'  father,  but  though  she  had  not  exad 
lated,  she  believed  that  it  would  scarcely 
than  defray  the   debts  which   she  had 
in  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  she  was 
to  discharge  before  any  portion  should  b< 
to  the  use  of  Mercedes. 
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oa  **^^  necessities  of  her  of  whose  wealth  she  had 

«o.y^paringly  availed  herself.    He  saw  that  her 

te*8^  was  to  throw  Mercedes  on  his  charity,  and 

tiiat  all  her  protestations  of  affection  for  her,  and 

of  dfiaire  to  render  her  all  possible  services,  were 

ooly  intended  to  lead  him  to  place  power  in  her 

Ittods.    Revolting  as  all  this  was  to  him,  he  could 

still  perceive  no  other  suitable  means  of  conveying 

Mercedes  back  to  England  but  in  company  with 

Lady  Sylvester,  or  he  would  gladly  have  rescued 

W  from  this  false  friend.     As  it  was  he  could  only 

^some  method  of  placing  a  check   on  Lady 

Syhresta-'s  conduct  that  should  make  it,  in  some 

ooeasore  at  least,  such  as  he  could  desire. 

After  weighing  the  subject  with  deliberation, 
i^  determined  to  discard  that  delicacy  which  had 
niade  him  abstain  fix)m  any  attempt  to  see  Mer- 
c^  and  now  to  request  to  do  so  in  order  to 
incite  her  to  face  the  irremediable  difficulties  of 
^  situation  as  soon  as  possible.  He  easily  fore- 
saw that  a  time  might  arrive  when  the  belief 
of  being  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  Lady  Syl- 
vester might  be  a  most  painful  burden  to  Miss 
Kfttdiffe;  and  he  resolved,  though  he  must  do 
^lence  to  his  own  feelings  and  to  hers,  to 
ooake  known  to  her  the  real  footing  on  which 
site  stood.  He  found  on  mentioning  his  desire 
to  Lady  Sylvester,  that  she  had  not  as  yet  commu- 
nicated his  arrival  to  Mercedes;  she  now  offered  to 
do  80,  but  as  to  his  further  request,  she  replied 
with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  hauteur : 
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^'  You  cannot  really  mean  to  ask  this :  it 
possible  for  her  to  comply  with  your  vdsh." 

"  Why  so  ?"  replied  Lord  Sylvester  drily. 
I  came  here  solely  to  serve  Miss  Ratdiffe,  I 
intend  to  depart  without  hearing  from  h 
lips  how  I  can  best  do  so.  I  do  not  see  the 
sibility  of  which  you  speak,  nor,  perfai^ 
she." 

Lady  Sylvester,  though  greatly  alarmed  a 
pleased  at  this  proposition,  did  not  dare  t< 
compliance.  She  went  to  perform  her  tsi 
when  she  returned,  in  an  altered  tone,  she  s 

"  You  were  right ;  Mercedes  will  see  you 
is  quite  as  anxious  to  do  so  as  you  could 
She  is  going  to  rise  for  the  first  time,  and 
you  as  soon  after  noon  as  you  please.  Fix  yoi 
and  I  will  be  ready  to  acccompany  you  to  h 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Lord   Sylvester, 
degree  relaxmg  from  his  former  inflexibilit 
should  wish  to  visit  Miss  Ratdiffe  alone, 
this  interview  must  be,  and  I  believe  that  it 
far  better  for  me  to  see  her  alone,  than  in  t 
sence  of  any  other  person." 

Lady  Sylvester  could  not  venture  on  the 
sion  of  any  dissatisfation,  eager  as  she   wa 
relieved  from  the  embarrassments  of  her 
situation. 

When  Lord  Sylvester  prepared  ^  for  thu 
\dew  he  remembered  the  letter  which  Juli 
entrusted  to  him,  and  resolved  to  take  this 
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eogth  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  Lady 
ister  conducted  him  to  the  door  of  the  cham- 
b  which  was  Mercedes.  When  he  entered 
)eheld  her  whom  he  had  left  so  young,  so 
t  and  blooming,  he  was  inexpressibly  shocked, 
he  idea  crossed  his  mind  that  she  was  des- 

to  be  but  for  a  little  while  the  sport  of 
le,  or  the  victim  of  unkindness.  She  lay 
a  couch,  and  her  frame  seemed  attenuated 
ofeebled  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  The 
'  had  entirely  fled  from  her  cheek  and  lips, 
the  ghastly  paleness  of  her  hue  was  increased 
ir  moumfrd  garb,  and  the  heavy  negligent 
s  of  her  dark  hair  that  hung  around  her  face. 
K)me  time  she  did  not  make  any  attempt 
sak  or  to  move ;  a  cold  dew  stood  upon  her 
which  assumed  even  a  more  ashy  paleness. 
Dould  not  weep,  tears  were  denied  her ;  she 
death-like  oppression,  and  lay  almost  insensi- 
nd  more  resembling  a  marble  statue  than  a 
:  being. 

rd  Sylvester,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  in  spite  of 
ssire  for  her  sake  to  be  calm,  could  not  refrain 

tears.  He  seated  himself  beside  her,  and 
g  one  of  her  hands,  which  was  icy  as  death, 
sd  it  tenderly  to  his  lips,  saying  in  a  voice 
iy  audible  from  emotion  : 
tfercedes,  I  must  be  your  brother.  You  must 
forward  think  of  me  in  no  other  light.  You 
lay  your  cares  upon  me.  Speak  to  me,  Mer- 
,  it  will  relieve  you  to  tell  all  that  lies  at  your 
You  must  not  think  yourself  alone." 
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Mercedes  drew  away  the  hand  he  held,  f 
ing  it  to  her  other,  clasped  them  upon  he 
and  raising  her  eyes  with  fervour  to  Hec 
murmured: 

"  No,  I  am  not  alone !" 

Her  lips  continued  moving  as  if  in  prs 
even  in  that  hour  of  anguish  Lord  Sylves 
ceived  the  dawning  of  holy  peace  within  h 
bled  breast.     Afler  a  pause  he  ^d  gently 

"  Will  you  accept  me  as  a  brother,  Merc 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mercedes,  in  a  low  vo 
with  a  shudder  she  added,  "  until  you  chas 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  Lord  Sylvester,  s 
"  until  I  change."  He  paused,  then  he  cc 
"  If  I  am  to  be  your  brother  you  must 
tell  you  what  I  would  counsel  you  to  do. 
already  thought  on  what  will  be  best  for  yo 
will  arrange  every  thing,  and  render  it  ( 
i  practicable,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice.    I 

I  leave  you  now  and  come  again?" 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Mercedes,  "  stay  with 
Oh !"  she  said,  for  the  first  time  bursti 
tears,  '^  indeed  I  do  not  desire  to  be  so  mucl 

Lord    Sylvester   touched  by   these  wc 
her  weep  unrestrainedly,  and  offered  no  c 
I  on   her  tears.      As  she  became  gradual 

posed  again,  he  told  her  that  he  advi 
as  soon  as  she  could  travel,  to  proceec 
to  England  under  Lady  Sylvester's  proteo 
explained  to  her  that  he  would  prevent 
previous  arrangements,  any  of  the  caree 
journey  from  devolving  on  her,  and  beso^ 
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^  to  hesitate  to  allow  him  for  the  present  to 
®^  her  every  facility  in  her  return  home  that 
*^  necessary.  He  said  his  own  arrival  in  England 
^ould  probably  be  but  a  few  months  later,  and 
^  implcn^  her  not  to  turn  her  thoughts  to 
the  transaction  of  business,  until  he  or  some 
other  friend  on  whom  she  could  rely,  was  on  the 
spot  with  her.  *'  It  will  be  only  harassing  your 
mind  uselessly,  and,  I  believe,  that  your  interests 
tte  as  safe  as  they  can  be,  in  the  hands  of  Maxwell 
vmI  of  the  executors,  who  are  men  of  high  cha- 
Wer."  He  ended  by  giving  her  Julian's  letter, 
^*Uch  he  advised  her  to  transmit  to  his  mother 
tt  amm  as  possible,  and  also  to  apply  to  any  of  her 
own  relatives  whom  she  should  select  as  soon  as 
the  reached  England.  He  tried  to  hold  out  hopes 
tf  kindness  on  Lady  Sylvester's  part,  but  more 
ptfticularly  added :  "  in  Wilmot  you  *have  a  friend 
actuated  by  the  most  devoted  sentiments  of  grati- 
tade,  and  prepared  to  serve  you  at  the  cost  of  any 
<tforts  or  sacrifices,  and  I  doubt  not  that  Mrs. 
WHtnot  will  welcome  you  with  a  mother's  love." 

To  these  kind  and  soothing  words,  Mercedes 
"^ned  with  silent  tears.  She  acquiesced  in  all 
J^  Sylvester's  suggestions,  nor  could  she  refuse 
■^ces  which  were  absolutely  indispensable.  She 
^wnforted  herself  with  the  hope  which  Lord  Sylvester 
I^t  her  every  encouragement  to  entertain,  that  the 
pecaniary  fevours  she  was  constrained  to  accept  were 
but  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  though  she  made  no 
oomjdaints,  and  scarcely  any  allusions  to  her  friend- 
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lessness,  nor  spoke  of  Lady  Sylvester's  alt 
she  oould  not  listen  without  evident  sa 
while  Lord  Sylvester  made  her  aware  tl 
former  friend  would  now  bestow  upon 
a  continuance  of  her  protection,  and  that  i 
not,  in  their  journey  homewards,  have  to 
situations  with  her,  and  to  receive  from 
those  gifts  which  she  had  formerly  so  la 
stowed.  Though  Mercedes  scarcely  mentic 
Sylvester  and  never  once  her  son.  Lord  Syl 
covered,  without  difficulty,  that  her  opinioD 
dergone  a  complete  change  with  regard 
Lord  Sylvester  finally  informed  her,  that  af 
completed  aU  requisite  arrangements,  1 
again  leave  Rome.  When  she  heard  thi 
him  bear  her  thanks  to  Julian,  and  strove 
him  herself,  but  words  could  not  express 
of  her  feelings,  and  she  saw  him  depart 
and  tears  more  eloquent  than  language  c 
been. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


StOl  on  Him  that  died 
Tfcbe  eye  shall  dwell.    Thy  feet  may  totter  'neath 
^7  daily  cross  of  sufferings,  yet  on  Him 
%  aoQl  shaU  feed,  tiU  .... 

Upon  thy  drooping  soul  there  seem  to  smile 
Unearthly  peace. 

THOUGHTS    IN   PAST   TEARS. 

When  again  dq)rived,  by  Lord  Sylvester's  depar- 

tet^  of  the  solacing  presence  of  a  sincere  friend, 

Meroedes  fdt   more  than   ever  wretched.      Her 

BOBery  became  almost  insupportable,  and  at  times 

ibe  contemplated  her  situation  with  dismay,  deeming 

it  unpossible  that  in  such  intolerable  anguish,  she 

oouU  continue  to  possess  life  and  reason ;  one  or 

the  other  would  surely  abandon  her.     A  command 

to  lay  down  the  first  would  have  been  a  glad  bidding 

to  the  unhappy  orphan,  and  in  hoiu^  of  distraction 

ilie  would  sometimes  exclaim  : 

"  Oh,  when  will  the  hour  of  death  come  !  What 
nins  of  death  could  compare  to  these  !  When 
nay  I  die !  When  may  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more 


i»> 


But  there  was  another  voice  besides  that  of 
Mature  speaking  in  Mercedes'  bosom,  and  while 
he  latter  cried  loudly  in  the  wildest  accents  of 
roe,  the  first  in  still  small  tones,  the  dear  sweet- 
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iiess  o€  iprtiidi,  made  than  heard  in  apil 
shrill  din  of  tumuItucMis  passion,  uttered 
truths  of  a  nature  so  divine,  that  they 
her  graduaDr  inaccessible  to  all  ocmtraiy 
and  filled  her  mind  with  a  strength  that 
all  warring  adversaries  of  her  peace,  and 
the   mastery  in   that  conflict,   wherein 
made  the   human  heart  in  which  lies  tl 
field  of  mortal  strife,  can  alone  be  victorio 
Grief  may  be  forcibly  expdled  firom  1 
it   has    invaded.       The  aid  of    exteria 
when  sought,  and  is  sometimes  powerful  c 
obtain  possession  of  that  place  to  whidi 
advanced  a  daim.     The  call  to  moumin 
gotten,  and  reckless  mirth   is   by  force 
where  sorrow  should  be  sitting  upon  th 
These  measures  are  desperate,  and  theii 
fatal,  for  those  who  employ  them  do  but  a 
peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,'  and  for  ei 
that  blessing  which  is  promised  to  those  wl 
But  Mercedes  had  no   temptation  to 
There  were  no  exterior  circumstances  ai 
to  distract  her  fi-om  herself,  and  bear 
from  her  grief;  she  was  forced  to  enoov 
all  its   sternness:  but  she  discovered  c 
better  means  of  divesting  its  sting  of  half 
nancy,  and  of  fortifying  herself  against  tl 
of  an  enemy,   who,  contemplated  firom 
peared  invincible.     She  foimd  that  feeble  : 
as  she  was,  could  she  assume  that  armc 
is  prepared  and  appointed  for  all  the  i 
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Cbrist,— -for  the  weak  and  sickly  not  too  weighty, 
and  equally  indispensable  for  the  strong  and  the 
Gferienoed — she  would  be  endued  with  a  strength 
to  resisty  and  a  fortitude  to  endure  that  no  adver- 
nes  nor  hardships  could  quelL  She  felt  that 
ibe  unceasing  contemplation  of  gospel  truths,  the 
iiooeasing  study  of  gospel  precepts,  afforded  to  her 
fiunting  soul  that  support  which  wholesome  food 
gives  to  the  body.  Perpetually  drinking  at  that 
fomtain  from  which  she  found  that  she  drew  living 
^ivaters,  Mercedes  rose  up  refreshed,  invigorated, 
nd  enabled  to  stem  the  torrent  of  ill-fortune  with 
t  resolution  that  amazed  Lady  Sylvester,  who  had 
known  her  *  in  her  softer  hours,'  and  little  disposed 
to  give  her  credit  for  innate  vigour  of  character, 
^  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  origin  of  that  strength 
which  she  now  displayed. 

To  her  eyes  it  was  not  discernible,  that  from 

the  germ  of  religion,  when  firmly  rooted  in  the 

l^eart,  springs  up  a  goodly  tree  overshadowing  the 

liUMi,  beneath  whose  branches,  the  believing  pilgrim 

OQ  his  journey,  finds  an  acceptable  shelter  from 

the  blasts  of  the  East  wind  in  the  day  of  adversity, 

ttd  fiom  the  scorching  rays  of  the  noontide  sun 

n  the  day  of  prosperity,  secured  alike  from  the 

dangers  of  either  extreme.     She  had  not  discovered 

k  the  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  truth  that  marked 

Mercedes'  character;  in  the  total  absence  of  art, 

lod  of  every  feeling  of  jealousy  and  malice ;  in 

the  warm  generosity  and  benevolence  of  her  heart; — 

the  uninterrupted  sway  of  one  pervading  principle, 


Her  1)(HiiitA',  sweetness  ])eiiuty,  s^oodiiess,  sncl 
That  none  e'er  thought  her  happiness  too  inuc 
I  "  ,i  ■/.  !;•  So  well  iuclined  her  favours  to  confer, 

^'^  '**''  And  kind  to  all  as  Heaven  had  been  to  her. 

But  her  knowledge  of  the  faultlessness  of  M 
conduct  in  her  former  situation  had  not  lee 
look  for  a  display  of  qualities  befitting  the 
of  fortune  which  she  had  experienced.  £ 
not  that  Mercedes  was  still  under  the  direc 
the  same  guide,  still  actuated  by  the  same 
that  she  had  one  sole  example  to  which  sh( 
to  be  conformed.  That  of  Him  whose  prec 
culcate  alike  self-abasement  in  the  hour  of 
ness,  and  serenity,  and  patience  in  that  of  sul 
— ^who  led  her  to  seek  the  lowest  seat  in  the  h 
feasting,  and  bid  her  be  grateful,  were  it 
the  cnunbs  that  fell  from  the  children's  tf 
who  taught  her  by  His  own  example  not  U 
draw   her  lips   from   the    bitterest   cup  ' 
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^y  resolutely  closing  her  eyes  to  the  future.     She 
^termined  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  injunction  to 
^^e  no  tfiought  for  the  morrow,  and  to  apply  her- 
^^  solely  to  that  task  which  called  for  all  her 
vigour,  the  endurance  of  her  existing  sorrow.    By 
^liis  means  she  shut  out  the  crowd  of  imaginary 
^v3s,  perhaps  never  to  be  realised,  and  sufficient 
mdeed  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof.      She  had 
to  accustom  her  sad  heart  to  bear  with  the  know- 
ledge that  her  beloved  father  was  dead — that  she 
t^ever  was  to  see  him  again — never  to  cling  to  his 
fecsom  again — never  to  speak  to  him  again — never 
to  be  spoken  to  by  his  voice  again — ^never  to  con- 
suk  him  again — ^never  to  ask  any  favour  or  indul* 
gence  from  him   again — never  to  cheer   him  in 
Ikmus  of  fatigue   or  depression   again — never  to 
Aare  the  buoyancy  of  mirth  with  him  again — never 
sf    to  kneel  at  Heaven's  throne  with  him  again — never 
sgain  to  enter  with  him  the  visible  temple  of  their 
God,  together  to  utter  praises  and  offer  prayers. 

This  was  enough.  Mercedes  felt  that  it  was 
'jctter  to  strive  to  reconcile  herself  to  this  grief 
Wore  she  went  on  to  encounter  others;  before 
^  went  on  to  calculate  future  evils,  and  the  diffi- 
coItieB,  dangers,  and  distress,  that  probably  awaited 
W  on  her  return  to  her  native  land.  Conscious 
that  she  was  destitute  of  any  means  of  making  pro- 
risbn  against  the  coming  tempest,  she  averted  her 
e^  from  the  gloomy  prospect. 

Faith  was  her  comfort,  faith  her  stay. 
She  trusted  woe  would  pass  away. 
And  evil  yield  to  good. 
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She  knew  that  dark  as  were  the  clouds  that  now 
lowered,   they  might  unexpectedly  be  illuiniiied^ 
or  even  dissipated  by  a  sudden  ray  of  sunshine. 
If  she  looked  onwutl   to  the  future,  it  was   6^ 
one  more  distant  still,  but  the  promises  of  whie^ 
were   secure;    her  gaze   was   directed  fiu*   on   ft 
the  land  which  is  "  a  delightsome  land ;"  wbetv 
the  glorious  sun  **  shall  no  more  go  down/'  nenr 
}ielding  to  the   shades  of  night,  for  sleep  is  not 
needed  to  refresh  the  weary,  nor  to  bring  fingetfhl- 
ness  to  the  wretched,  for  there  **  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing are  ended." 

Thus  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  this  worH' 
thus  fortified  against  its  keenest  sorrows,  the  same 
means  enabled  Mercedes  also  to  submit  in  patience 
to  all  the  inferior  wounds,  provocations,  and  slights, 
which  she  too  frequently  received  from  her  heartless 
companion : 

Yoked  in  her  gentle  mood 
To  stem  annoyances  of  petty  strife 
That  weary  the  worn  spirit  out  of  life. 

She   manifested  no  resentment,  whatever  ^ww 
the  unkindnesses  of  Lady  Sylvester,  and  they  vere 
many — not  always  definable,  but  not  therefore  the 
less  galling.     The  indelicacy  with  which  she  would 
fall  on  topics  which  Mercedes  scarcely  dared  to  ap- 
proach in  thought — ^remembrances  which  in  fte 
night  season  would  steal  into  her  mind  when  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  making  her  restlessly 
change  her  position,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  pres 
sure  of  a  crushing  weight,  or  to  remove  out  o 
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af  the  agonizbg  vision  that  rose  up  before 
(hantoms  which,  haunting  her,  would  some- 
ause  her  to  start  up  from  her  sleep,  waking 
by  the  sharp  cry  of  anguish  which  she 
-forebodings  which  she  did  not  dare  to 
late,  but  whenever  they  suggested  them- 
would  strive  to  turn  speedily  to  some 
t,  or  better  still,  some  occupation  distinct 
le  subjects  which  gave  them  birth — all  these 
of  exquisite  pain  were  but  too  often  opened 
reless  word,  an  unkind  hasty  expression,  an 
1  counsel,  a  cruel  hint  from  the  Ups  of  Lady 
er.  Still  she  never  by  a  gesture  of  impa- 
but  seldom  by  a  burst  of  supplicatory  tears, 
1    her    half  wilful,   half,  unconscious   tor- 

r  Sylvester  herself  was  beyond  measure  as- 
1  at  the  extraordinar}'  calmness  and  equa- 
[naintained  by  Miss  Ratcliffe ;  and,  unnatural 
rbarous  as  it  may  seem,  she  was  at  times 
d  by  it.  She  one  day  declared  to  a  lady, 
narked  on  it  in  terms  of  mingled  surprise 
niration,  that  for  her  part  the  girl's  insensi- 
3Solutely  amazed  her,  "  She  never  seems," 
laimed,  "  to  feel  that  she  is,  in  all  probability, 
IT — that  she  has  lost  station,  respectability, 

ling!" 

hink  she  feels  that  she  has  lost  a  father," 
I  reply  which  brought  a  tinge  of  shame  to 
ylvester's  cheek,  and  her  reprover  longed  to 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There's  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  lives 
That  gives  such  ready  pay  as  patience  gives. 
That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, — 
Fixed,  but  not  forced— obedient,  but  not  blind ; 
The  will  of  Heaven  to  make  her  own  she  tries. 
Or  makes  her  own  to  Heaven  a  sacrifice. 
And  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rich,  so  rare. 
Whose  pleasures  may  with  virtue's  pains  compare  ? 
This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight, 
That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight. 
Her  part  still  striving  duty  to  maintain, 
Not  spuming  pleasure,  not  defying  pain. 
Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  run. 
And  never  fainting  till  her  work  be  done. 

CRABBB. 

Lady  Sylvester  could  by  no  means  emulate 
the  serenity  which  Mercedes  displayed,  nor  bring 
her  mind  to  contemplate  tranquilly  the  utter  disap- 
pointment of  all  her  own  plans,  and  she  was  ac- 
tually cruel  enough  to  feel  aversion  towards  the 
unhappy  orphan  whose  misfortimes  had  occasioned 
their  overthrow.     She  had  often  been  galled  and 

▼ou  II.  B 
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provoked  by  the  weight  of  the  fetters  which  she  hka 
imposed  upon  herself,  by  the  constant  parade  a 
fondness  which  she  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
display,  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  apparait 
disregard  of  self,  and  submitting  to  a  compUaDoe 
with  Mercedes'  wishes  sometimes  when  in  oppofih 
tion  to  her  own.     Now  that  the  call  for  restniot 
was  removed,  she   seemed  to  seek    revenge  ftr 
her  temporary  submission  to  it,  by  indulging  aB 
the  capricious,  haughty  tyranny  of  her  nature ;  and 
her  domestics  were  not  so  much  the  slaves  of  her 
captious  whims  as  this  unhappy  girl,  who  viras  too 
sick  at  heart  to  summon  up  resolution  to  repel  tte 
encroachments  daily  made  by  her  harsh  protectress. 
She  could  not  nerve  herself  to  demand  more  respect 
or   more  consideration,  but    contented  herself  in 
silence  with  the  little  of  either  accorded  her,  aod 
even  that  little  became  daily  less.     At  length,  how- 
ever, this  most  miserable  journey  came  to  a  dose; 
and  on  their  arrival  in  England  Mercedes  felt  that 
her  miserj^  if  not  relieved,  would  be  varied. 

Lady  Sylvester  could  not  refuse  to  the  unpro- 
tected orphan  who  had  so  nearly  become  her 
daughter,  an  asylum  in  her  house  until  some  fur- 
ther provision  could  be  made  for-her ;  but  when  she 
signified  the  favour  which  it  was  her  intention  to 
confer,  she  embittered  it  by  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  appliac 
tion  to  her  nearest  relatives,  intimating  that  it 
was  more  fitting  that  she  should  be  indebted  to 
them  for  the  relief  of  her  present  wants  than  any 
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^ensome  to  one  on  whom  no  ties  of  blood 
rr  any  ddm.  Alas,  poor  Mercedes!  she 
few  relatives,  and  among  them  she  felt 
3  had  less  right  to  look  for  friends  than 
ler  acquaintance,  for  her  father  had  pur- 
:ept  her  aloof  from  them.  She  shrank 
\  idea  of  seeking  aid  from  those  who  per- 
d  regarded  him  not  even  with  cordiality, 
le  moment  that  she  entered  Lady  Syl- 
bouse,  she  was  made  to  feel  the  complete- 
;he  change  that  had  taken  place  with  regard 


ippose  that  all  my  orders  have  been  obeyed," 
iy  Sylvester  to  the  servant  who  received 
.nd  turning  to  Mercedes,  she  added : 
re  is  a  room  up  stairs  prepared  for  you, 
itdiffe  ;  Crofl  will  take  you  to  it,  and  if  you 
ued,"  (the  poor  girl,  trembling  with  emo- 
well  as  overcome  with  weariness,  looked  as 
to  faint,)  "  you  had  better  order  something 
self  there,  and  not  leave  it  again  to-night." 
edes  murmured  her  thanks,  and  clinging  to 
flfered  arm  of  the  servant  (who  regarded 
red  person  with  an  air  of  compassion,  but 
»e  demeanour,  by  the  very  different  mode 
ess  employed  towards  Miss  Ratcliffe  by  her 
,  to  that  which  she  remembered  before  their 
■e,  was  infused  a  familiarity  bordering  on 
t,)  allowed  her  to  lead  her  to  the  chamber 
her.  The  meanness  of  it,  and  its  immediate 
to  that  occupied  by  her  not  unkind  attend- 
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She  then,  with  WW  nlamtv  which  she  in 
MiTccdcs  to  interpret  ;i>  kindness,  and  to  1 
sequently  grateful  for,  declared  her  readiness  1 
her  that  very  day  to  see  her  cousin  Mrs.  Jo 
whose  name  Lady  Sylvester  could  now  rem 
But  poor  Mercedes  only  turned  away  her  : 
the  wall,  and  murmured  that  she  did  not 
that  she  should  be  able  to  reach  her  so  soon. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  better  to  write  to 
asked  Lady  Sylvester,  a  little  ashamed  of  he 
cipitancy,  and  adopting  a  more  soothing  toni 

Mercedes  made  no  reply. 

Her  Ladyship  waited  awhile  in  silence ;  hei 
brain  soon  marked  out  a  plan  of  action. 

"  When  you  rise,  my  dear,  you  shall  v 
short  note,  of  which  I  will  myself  be  the  1 
for  I  see  that  you  had  better  remain  perfect!; 
jlHJ. '  for  the  remainder  of  the  day." 

[ jfjS^ ..  Mercedes  offered  no  opposition  to  the  oon 
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iUst  rouse  h^'sdf  to  do.  At  last,  with  an 
she  raised  herself,  and  rang  the  bell,  though 
wretched  state  of  dependance  in  which  she 
iSy  she  scarcely  dared  to  summon  a  domestic. 
lid  came ;  but  not  with  all  the  speed  with 
the  services  required  by  Miss  Ratdiffe  had 
y  been  performed.  From  her  she  procured 
materials,  and  announced  her  arrival  to  her 
in  a  note  as  brief,  and  as  little  supplicatory 
ventured  to  make  it ;  she  then,  having  first 
t,  sent  it  to  Lady  Sylvester,  and  sank  down 
n  her  pillow,  which  was  soon  moistened  by 
"s  which  this  painful  effort  cost  her.  This 
ion,  though  not  made  without  most  fervent 
to  Heaven  for  its  success,  inspired  little 
'  deriving  any  comfort  from  it.  Mercedes 
bered  well  that  all  intimacy  between  her 
and  herself  had  been  checked  by  her  father, 
»unt  of  the  glaring  vulgarity  of  manner  that 
d  him,  whQe  she  herself  shrunk  iroia  coming 
Qtact  with  an  equal  vulgarity  of  mind  and 
mts,  of  which,  undisguised  as  it  was  by  the 
df  good  breeding,  she  easily  detected  the  ex- 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  more  than  once  indi- 
Teat  dissatisfaction  at  the  absence  of  fami- 
)etween  her  and  her  cousins,  who  were  of 
a  age,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  hint  that  she 
t  so  near  a  relative  should  be  more  willing 
ow  on  them  a  share  of  those  advantages 
she  enjoyed  in  a  greater  measiu^ ;  and  not 
aged,   though  displeased,  by  the   coldness 
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mih  whidi  Mr.  Ratdiffe  heard  thk  species  of 
marie,  reiterated  an  always  unsuccessful  attenq^ 
thrust  her  daughters  u]X)n  Mercedes  as  companio 
while  she,  mthout  any  feelings  of  pride  or  unld 
ness,  in  obedience  to  her  Other's  wishes,  { 
doing  no  violence  to  her  own,  unifcxnnly  resis 
these  bold  advances,  which,  by  their  want  of  d( 
cacy  and  dignity,  little  disposed  her  in  fiivoar 
those  who  made  them.  It  now  remained  to 
proved  whether  Mrs.  Johnson  would  be  found  m 
desirous  to  establish  the  cordiality  of  relaticnsl 
between  them,  or  most  eager  to  retaliate  the  ^ 
which  she  had  received,  and  to  escape  the  burd 
of  the  orphan's  woes.  Lady  Sylvester  took  M 
cedes'  letter,  and  set  out  firmly  resolved  that  1 
cousin,  however  disposed  towards  her  young  ret 
tive,  should  on  no  pretext  refuse  to  receive  ii 
under  her  roof. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Her  look  and  mind 
At  once  were  lofty»  and  at  once  were  kind. 
There  dwelt  the  scorn  of  vice,  and  pity  too 
For  those  who  did  what  she  disdained  to  do. 

♦  4t  ♦  «  ♦ 

So  fast,  so  faithful,  lo3ral,  and  so  true. 

That  a  hold  hand  as  soon  might  hope  to  force 

The  rolling  light  of  Heaven,  as  change  her  course. 

WALLER. 

To  find  Miss  Ratcliffe*s  cousin  whom  she  had 
80  readily  undertaken  to  seek,  Lady  Sylvester  had 
to  bend  her  course  further  east  than  she  was 
accustomed  to  do.     On  entering  the   handsome 

mansion  in square,  which  the  opulent  banker's 

family  now  occupied,  evident  marks  of  afiiuence 
indicated  that  he  was  beginning  to  vie  with  all  the 
pride  of  wealth  in  which  Mercedes'  father  had  in- 
dulged ;  but  there  was  a  total  absence  of  the  ele- 
gance and  taste  that  had  always  distinguished  every 
thing  belonging  to  Mr.  Ratdiffe.  Nor  was  there  a 
less  striking  difference  between  the  deportment 
of  the  mistress  of  all  this  costly  splendour,  and 
the  imobtrusive,  and  graceful  manner  peculiar  to 
Mercedes.  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  the  name  of 
her  visitor  reached  her  ear,  was  not  altogether  at  a 
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''AfydearCecQia,"  replied  her  mother,  in  a  que- 
rulous tone,  that  spoke  her  unwilling  to  acquiesce, 
uid  afraid  to  expostulate,  '*  we  must  wait  a  little, 
i^our  papa,  you  know,  is  absent/' 

"What  then?"  interrupted  her  daughter;  "  he 
dl  be  so  glad  to  find  her  here  when  he  returns. 
Vhen  may  she  come?"  she  continued,  turning 
)  Lady  Sylvester,  without  any  manifestation  of 
w.  "  When  may  we  fetch  her  ?  When  may  I  see 
ftr 

These  interrogations  were  so  much  what  Lady 
jivester  wished,  that  she  did  not  resent  the  tone 
1  which  they  were  made;  but  graciously  replied : 
''Indeed,  I  must  not  decline  for  Miss  RatcMe 
tt  visits  of  any  of  her  relatives,  for  I  know  she 
mdi  wishes  to  see  them." 
''Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Johnson,  "  let  us  order 
16  carriage  at  once,  mamma,  and  go  to  her." 

"You  will  find  Miss  Ratcliffe  (she  had  not  once 
flfid  her  Mercedes  throughout  the  conversation) 
^  ill;  totally  changed  from  what  she  was." 
**  I  have  never  seen  her,"  interrupted  Cecilia. 
"  She  had  not  risen  from  her  bed  when  I  left 

ST." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  she  will  not  be  able  to  remove 
teryet?" 

^  Oh !  so  short  a  distance — and  to  be  among 
I*  own  family  again  will  do  her  good,"  replied 
dy  Syhrester,  rising  to  depart.  But  as  she  said 
^  words  she  remembered  so  vividly  the  pitiable 
te  in  which  she  had  quitted  Mercedes,  that  she 
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could  not  yenture  to  aDow  her  to  be  besi 
visitors.  She  reluctantly  determined  to  r 
permission  she  had  given,  for  she  feared  t 
a  recurrence  of  all  her  past  tedious  iDoef 
consequence  to  be  constrained  to  adn 
continuance  under  her  roof  Not  only 
all  these  cousins  would  undoubtedly  be  re 
she  was  thus  situated  to  bestow  their 
attention  upon  her,  and  her  house  would 
by  a  vulgar  crowd.  These  timely  reflecti 
Mercedes,  and  her  subtle  wit  suggested  a 
ment  in  her  plan.  Lady  Sylvester  addrei 
Johnson  with  a  stateliness  of  manner  th 
room  for  dispute,  saying : 

"  On  consideration.  Miss  Johnson,  I  ti 
your  visit  must  be  deferred  till  to-morrow 
indeed,  you  would  Uke  to  accompany 
I  would  take  you  back  in  my  caniagi 
cousin,  and  your  own  could  come  at  any 
desired.  But  more  than  one  visitor,  I 
Miss  RatdifFe  is  unequal  to  receive." 

Cecilia's  eyes  sparkled  with  satisfactio 
proposal,  which  she  most  readily  accept 
fectly  aware  how  repugnant  all  her  propc 
to  her  mother's  preconcerted  plans,  wi 
to  her  unfortunate  cousin,  which  had  bee 
ject  of  much  family  discussion,  she  glad 
herself  of  this  means  of  shelter  from  the  i 
storm  that  would  have  &llen  on  her  het 
departure  of  their  august  visitor.  W 
ing  the    room    to    prepare   to   accomp 
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Sjlrester,  she  was  seized  with  sudden  dismay  at 
tte  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  her  mother  might 
be  disposed  to  entertain  her  during  her  absence. 
It  was  not  impossible  that  she  might  strive  to, 
\  Kt  her  mi  against  her  daughter's,  to  seek  to  throw 
obstacles  in  her  way,  and  to  thwart  her  designs. 
Against  sudi  dangers  she  promptly  guarded  by 
tvning  beck,  and  saying  with  an  earnestness  that 
koought  compliance : 
I  ''Dear  manmia,  will  you  come  with  me  to  my 
iQom,  that  I  may  leam  how  you  would  wish  me  to 
proceed  mthout  delaying  Lady  Sylvester  more 
than  is  necessary.  I  am  sure  that  her  Ladyship 
wiD  excuse  your  absence." 

Lady  Sylvester  bowed  a  ready  acquiescence,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  silenced,  baffled,  and  enraged,  fol- 
lowed her  daughter,  who  quickly  betrayed  how 
Etde  real  intention  she  had  of  consulting  her. 
But  though  she  rejected  advice,  to  rebuke  she  was 
fcroed  to  listen.  She  heard  it  mutely,  nor  did  its 
outpouring  impede  her  progress.  Her  mother  up- 
bnuded  her  vnth  arrogance ;  but  Cecilia  had  for 
ooine  time  maintained  a  supreme  rule  at  home, 
^•iudi  was  not  to  be  overthrown  in  a  day.  In 
Mes  she  commonly  won  her  way  with  good 
hmour  and  smiles,  but  now  she  was  inwardly 
chafed  by  her  knowledge  of  her  mother's  senti- 
laeotSi  and  of  what  her  conduct  would  have  been. 
'The  very  virtue  of  compassion'  was  touched  in 
her,  and  she  regarded  with  impatient  scorn  the 
coJd  jRiidential  motives,  and  the  ebullitions  of  long- 
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harboured  resentment,  which  retarded  her  mothi 
advances  towards  the  unhappy  orphan,  whom  c 
desired  to  see  her  receive  with  open  arms.  Bunu 
with  indignation,  she  could  not  stoop  to  make  use 
supplications  and  caresses,  as  she  might  have  da 
on  a  lighter  occasion.  She  was  determined  i 
take  her  own  course,  and  to  overpower  all  opf 
sition.  She  knew  that  she  could  do  so  if  d 
would,  and  had  no  fears  of  ultimate  failure.  I 
she  completed  her  toilette,  and  snatched  up  b 
gloves  to  depart,  she  said  hastily,  speaking  for  tl 
first  time : 

*^  I  shall  be  back  soon,  mamma,  and  then  I  ho| 
you  will  be  pleased  with  what  I  have  done.  Y( 
must  send  the  servant  for  me :  I  don't  want  i 
carriage.  I  shall  bring  you  word  when  Meroed 
will  come.  You  must  think  where  you  will  ph 
her.  She  has  been  very  ill,  you  know,  so  \ 
must  make  her  comfortable.  How  fortunate  tb 
the  house  is  so  empty  and  quiet  just  now !  Mi 
garet  and  Frederick  both  away  !  Let  her  be  DC 
me,  mother,  pray ;  here  in  Margaret's  room 
you  please.  Let  me  see,"  she  added,  provoking 
"  how  is  it  we  are  related  ?  I  have  heard  you  8 
so,  many  times,  but  not  very  lately.  Oh  I  1. 1 
member,  first  cousin,  once  removed,  is  not  tl: 
it  ?  Good-by,  I  really  must  not  make  her  LftC 
ship  wait,  must  I?  Have  you  any  thing 
say  before  I  go?  Don't  give  me  messages, 
can  invent  them."  So  sajing  she  hastily  i 
down  stairs,  and  Lady  Sylvester's  carriage  whir 
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from  the  door  before  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  great  con- 
stemadoD,  had  reached  her  drawing-room  in  order 
to  take  leave  of  the  most  distinguished  guest  that 
had  ever  entered  its  doors.     When  she  found  it 
YicaDt  she  seated  herself  on  the  so&  and  felt  half- 
^f    di^xKed  to  cry  with  anger  and  vexation.     But 
this  intended  relief  she  was  content  to  suspend  on 
the  entrance  of  another  daughter,  too  awkward  to 
appear  before,  but  now  coming  with   a  face   of 
wonder  to  know  what  had  occurred,  and  how  the 
apparition  of  a  carriage  with  a  Viscountess's  coro- 
^  standing  at  their  door  for  full  half  an  hour, 
could  be  explained  otherwise  than  supematurally. 
It  was  some  consolation  to  Mrs.  Johnson  to  be 
^  to  pour  forth  all  her  grievances,  doubts,  diffi- 
culties, and   demurs,   without   fear  of  contradic- 
^H;  but  her  small  opinion  of  the   strength   of 
^^s  understanding  gave   her   discotmse  rather 
^^  character  of  a  soliloquy,  than  of  an  appeal  for 
^y^ipathy  or  counsel. 

**  I  never  in  my  life  knew  such  a  girl  as  that  Cissy. 
^his  comes  of  all  the  spoiling  which  she  has  had  at 
'^ooae  and  abroad.  To  hear  how  she  took  upon 
*^ersdf— just  as  if  she  was  sole  mistress  here ;  and 
^^W  she  spoke  to  her  Ladyship,  dictating  to  her, 
^  much  as  to  me  !  How  she  said  this  must  be 
^^ne,  and  that  must  not  be  done ;  and  she  must  go 
^^ve,  and  Mercedes  must  come  here ;  and  'without 
the  least  bashfulness,  I  assure  you,  addressing  her- 
^^If  to  my  Lady,  who  looked  aU  the  while  as  proud 
^  liicifer  I    She  treated  her  with  as  little  ceremony 
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as  though  she  had  known  her  as  long  and  as  inti- 
mately as  her  poor  cousin  has.  And  why  did  she 
come  here  ?  I  think  I  can  teQ  you  that,  though 
Cissy  would  fain  make  us  bdieve  all  the  woiid 
save  herself  to  be  as  blind  as  moles.  Why,  just  to 
push  that  poor  thing  off  her  hands,  and  to  thrust 
her  upon  mine !  And  why  this  should  be,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  I  am  sure  there  was  little  enough 
of  affection  shown  to  us  by  her  father  or  herself 
during  his  lifetime:  why  should  we  support  his 
child  in  beggary  ?  Let  her  stay  among  the  great 
friends  for  whom  she  left  us.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
standing  against  Cissy,  if  she  once  sets  her  heart  on 
a  thing.  Your  fiither  upholds  her  right  or  wrong. 
To  be  sure  she  is  sensible  and  clever  enough  to 
find  out  the  right  generally,  but  then  she  has 
strange  romantic  notions,  and  is  Uke  no  one  else 
in  this  worid,  and  is  so  headstrong ;  but  after  all^ 
perhaps,  it  is  better  than  being  a  poor,  weak,  thing 
without  sense  or  spirit,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  cast- 
ing a  look  of  contempt  on  the  vacant  staring  coun- 
tenance of  the  giri  who  had  listened  to  this  long 
tinide,  appearing  all  the  while  quite  at  loss  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning. 

Having  come  to  the  uncontrovertible  condusion 
thai  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  stand  against 
Gesf^  Mrs  Johnson  resigned  ho^self  to  the  necessity 
of  receiving  Mercedes  into  her  house  if  Cissy  so¥nned 
it     But  ahhoQgh  she  habitually  r^arded  Cecilia 

m  prodigy  of  talent  and  wisdom,  and  was  willing 
widi  more  show,  than  reality  of  resistance 
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to  all  her  plans,  she  did  not  neglect  to  revenge  her- 
ttlf  for  the  heavy  yoke  which  was  thus  imposed  upon 
ber,  by  frequent  ill-humour,  tauntmg  speeches,  and 
iDwearied  per\'erseness  in  trifles ;  at  the  same  time 
ID  all  seasons  of  difficulty  casting  herself  helplessly 
€D  her,  and  looking   to  her  to  make  those  de- 
cisions, and  those  efforts  to  which  she  felt  herself 
SDequaL     Such  conduct  as  this  could  not  inspire 
lespect  in  one  endowed  with  ardent  feelings,  and 
strong  sense,  in  no  common  measure.  It  produced 
i  species  of  contempt  that  led  her  to  act  with  a 
dedsion,  and  self-confidence,  which,  had  she  felt 
more  reverence  for  those  around  her,  she  would 
nevar  have  displayed.     The  many  disadvantages  of 
hfir  situation  had  rendered  her  manner  not  prepos- 
teasing.     Vulgar  affectation  she  laughed  at  and 
despised ;  insincerity  and  flattery  she  abhorred  and 
exposed ;  but  while  she  indulge  herself  in  a  frank 
svowal  of  her  own  sentiments,  and  in  just  sarcasm 
^  regard  to  such  in  others  as  her  penetration  de- 
tected only  to  blame,  kindness  always  marked  her 
demeanour  towards  those  she  loved,  and  deference, 
towards  those  she  respected.    She  was  not  easily  con- 
^oed,  because  unused  to  bow  her  understanding ; 
but  if  conviction  of  error  reached  her,  she  was  the 
fint  to  avow  it  with  perfect  candour.     Constrained 
to  rely  on  herself  in  preference  to  others,  she  he- 
cune  presumptuous^  and  was  disposed  to  be  severe ; 
^t  the  generosity  of  her  disposition  rendered  her 
^^fMd  of  the   most  devoted  affection  for  those 
^m  she  discovered   to  merit  admiration    and 
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CHAPTER  III. 

But,  oh !  the  heavy  change ! 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 

Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 

When  first  the  whitethorn  blows. 

MILTON. 

I  pity  thee — even  to  anguish. 

COLVBIDOB. 

When   Lady    Sylvester   and    Cecilia   readied 

street,  they  heard  in  reply  to  their  inquiries 

concerning  Mercedes,  that  she  had  not  risen,  but 
was  still  asleep. 

"  Oh !  do  not  let  me  awake  her,  pray  T'  ex- 
claimed Cecilia,  "  I  will  steal  quietly  into  her  room, 
so  quietly  as  not  to  disturb  her,  and  there  I  will 
remain  until  she  wake  up  of  herself,  and  if  I  am 
sent  for,  the  servant  can  wait  till  I  inquire  for  him. 
It  is  not  late." 

And  she  followed  the  maid  eagerly  to  the  door 
of  Mercedes'  chamber,  and  stole  in,  as  she  had 
said,  so  quietly  as  not  to  cause  one  restless  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  slumberer ;  and  placing 
herself  beside  the  couch,  turned  her  eyes  eagerly 
on  the  face  of  one  whom  she  had  never  yet  seen, 
but  whom  she  already  regarded  with  so  much 
interest.     During  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she 
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^  heard  much  of  her  rare  and  brilliant  beauty, 
nd  had  discovered  that  the  remembrance  and 
the  dread  of  it,  now  assisted  to  steel  her  mother's 
heart  against  her  admission  into  their  family,  for 
would  it  not,  though  shrouded  in  grief  and  poverty, 
itJD  have  power  to  eclipse  her  daughters'  charms, 
iod  to  ensnare  the  affections  of  her  son  ?  Such 
ivas  one  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  fears ;  perhaps  the  one 
^t  told  most  against  the  interests  of  the  poor 
xphan.  Cecilia,  therefore,  as  she  now  gazed  on 
hti  faded  form,  asked  herself  if  that  wan  cheek, 
loDow  sunken  eye,  and  colourless  lip  threatened  a 
bogerous  rivalry  of  aH  competing  charms  ?  Was 
his  the  merchant's  beautiful  daughter?  If  so, 
viiat  must  have  been  the  sufferings  that  had  so 
Bsiblly  changed  her!  As  this  thought  touched 
Iff  heart,  she  felt  an  interest  spring  up  beyond 
^  the  most  glowing  loveliness  could  have  in- 
pired;  and  she  continued  to  gaze  through  her 
BUS,  tin  she  clearly  discerned  what  might  have 
be  beauty  of  features  cast  in  so  faultless  a  mould, 
boQ^  now  sharpened  and  attenuated  by  disease 
nd  sorrow.  While  fancy  restored  to  that  cheek 
he  Uoom  of  health  and  youth,  to  that  lip  its  coral 
^  to  that  brow  a  sweet  serenity,  and  pictured  an 
ije  beaming  with  light  and  intelligence,  from 
taeath  the  fringe  of  the  long  dark  lashes  that 
Mpt  her  cheek,  Cecilia  saw  a  form  arise  before 
^  gifted  with  rare  loveliness ;  but  still  this  image 
fA  short  of  what  reality  had  once  been. 
l^^iriDg  the  long  hour  for  which  Cecilia  watched 
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for  Mercedes'  waking,  she  had  time  to  fi 
thousand  visionary  plans  of  kindness ;  and 
to  feel  impatient  that  she  should  wake  to 
dpate  in  the  sister's  love  which  her  hea 
already  bestowed.  At  length  her  wish  wu 
fied ;  Mercedes  unclosed  her  eyes  ;  she  t 
distressed  by  the  ardent  gaze  which  they  enooi 
from  Cecilia's  dark  orbs,  which  vr&re  fix 
upon  her,  and  closing  them  again,  made  a 
effort  to  turn  away. 

Cecilia  bent  over  her  impetuously,  ac 
claimed: 

"  Mercedes,  don't  turn  away  firom  me. 
your  cousin.     I  am  come  to  stay  with  you.' 

Mercedes  only  murmured  in  answer  to  t 

"Where  am  I?  This  seems  all  strai 
me,"  and  she  looked  around,  and  on  Cedlu 
out  recognition. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  Your  cousin,  Cecilia  Johnson."  The  t 
flashed  across  Cecilia's  mind  of  the  antipathy 
Mercedes  Ratdiffe  and  her  father  had  bee 
posed  to  entertain  towards  her  family,  a 
added  eagerly,  and  with  a  slight  resentment 
need  not  dislike  me.  You  do  not  know  i 
have  never  seen  me  before :  and  now  I  ai 
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<>toi  it  caused  her  was  more  than  she  had  strength 
to  sustain.  She  couM  only  press  her  hand  to 
kr  Ixad,  as  if  supplicating  for  quiet ;  and  Cecilia, 
:WBmg  suddenly  to  a  sense  of  the  folly  of  her  im- 
^ftbumty,  how  little  it  befitted  the  situation  in 
f  ttich  she  had  placed  herself^  and  the  injurious 
\Acte  it  might  have,  drew  the  curtains  round  the 
poor  invalid,  and  by  silent  care  sought  to  soothe 
krback  into  tranquillity.  These  judicious  mea^ 
sures  were  gradually  successful ;  Mercedes'  troubled 
nund  slowly  returned  to  consciousness  of  all  that 
had  gone  before ;  and  she  was  able  to  hail  the 
prompt  arrival  of  her  cousin,  as  the  harbinger  of 
fiiture  kindness. 

Before  the  hour  to  part  came,  Cecilia  and  Mer- 
ndes  felt  that  they  imderstood  each  other,  and 
Cecilia  went  away  happy  in  the  conviction  that  she 
lad  already  inspired  her  cousin  with  a  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  her  affection,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
permission  which  she  had  persuaded  her  to  give, 
tbt  on  her  return  home  she  might  make  any  ar- 
nogements  which  she  thought  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  her  comfort  and  welfare. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  in  a  few  days  Mer- 
cedes, without  the  faintest  show  of  unwillingness 
OD  the  pai:t  of  Lady  Sylvester,  and  in  total  igno- 
rance that  any  difficulties  had  been  encountered, 
md  overcome  by  her  zealous  friend,  was  removed  to 
ifr.  Johnson's  house.  There,  imder  the  tender 
are  of  Cecilia,  she  gradually  regained  her  strength, 
ad  enjoyed  a  repose  that  was  little  disturbed  by 
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the  other  part  of  the  fimiDy,  at  present  com 
only  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Rose.     Cecilia  dedar 
feet  quiet  to  be  essential  to  her  recovery,  am 
suffered  her  to  emerge  fix>m  her  own  little 
room,  except  to  accompany  her  in  an  eveninj 
so  fearful  was  she  that  want  of  delicacy 
mother,  or  want  of  tact  in  Rose  should 
her  sensitive  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mj  desolation  does  begin  to  make  a  better  life. 

You  are  as  welcome as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

SHAKSPEABE. 

"  Mercedes,"  said  Cecilia  to  her  beloved 
charge,  one  morning  as  they  were  seated  together 
b  her  favourite  boudoir,  "  I  have  formed  a  plan 
6r  you,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  grieved  if  you 
ire  not  pleased  with  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be  pleased,"  answered  Mer- 
cedes, trying  to  summon  a  faint  smile  to  her  lips 
w  she  spoke. 

"  Oh !"  continued  Cecilia,  abruptly,  "  I  do  not 

iQean  pleased  with  me,  but  with  the  plan.     I  am 

going  to  take  you  to  our  villa  at  Richmond.     You 

'^w  that  Margaret  and  Frederick  come  home  to- 

"i^rrow ;  they  will  fill  the  house  with  noise.     You 

^  be  glad  to  be  away  from  them — now  don't 

^  that  you  will  not  be  glad,  because  I  must  know 

''^m  best.     The  fresh  country  air,  too,  will  do  you 

^Udi  more  good  than  this  hot  square,  and  green 

^^ows   win   be  more   refreshing  to  your    eyes 

'^^n  these  dusty  trees.     So  papa  will  take  us  there 

^  Saturday,  and  stay  the  next  day  with  us,  and 
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on  Monday  we  shall  be  left  quite  alone.  Now  you 
will  let  me  carry  my  plan  into  execution,  will  you 
not  ?" 

Mercedes  tried  to  speak,  but  she  could  not; 
there  was  something  delightfully  soothing  in  the 
idea  of  perfect  retirement  which  Cecilia  sug- 
gested, and  in  the  prospect  of  being  entirely  alone 
with  her.  She  began  to  say  that  Cecilia  was  too 
good,  too  kind,  but  tears  checked  her  speech,  and 
she  could  not  proceed. 

"  Too  kind  !"  repeated  Cecilia.  "  No  one  ever 
before  called  me  too  kind.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
mc  to  see  that  you  fancy  me  good  and  amiaUe; 
but  when  you  are  stronger,  and  better  able  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  know  more  of  me,  you  will 
think  me  less  so." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Mercedes,  with  earnest 
surprise,  for  she  saw  that  her  cousin,  though  she 
spoke  abruptly,  spoke  with  deep  feeling  also. 

Cecilia  was  led  to  make  this  proposition  to  Mer- 
cedes from  having  remarked  with  sorrow,  that 
although  she  had  appeared  to  derive  benefit, 
from  her  first  removal,  the  improvement  had 
been  merely  temporary,  and  after  a  few  weeks» 
her  check  was  again  as  pale,  and  her  eye  as  h^ 
as  when  first  she  saw  her.  Though  the  care  with 
which  she  ensured  her  tranquillity  in  her  present 
abode,  seemed  to  soothe  her,  yet  she  cUd  oflt 
see  that  she  made  that  rapid  progress  in  re- 
gaining strength  and  health,  which  her  eager 
wishes   demanded ;    and  she  anticipated  with  the 
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ardour  the  beneficial  effects  of  removing 
>  the  firesh  air  of  the  country,  and  of 
Ly  peaceful  scene  which  would  be  presented 
hither  they  were  going. 
lopes,  however,  were  not  to  be  immediately 
The  home  to  which  she  conducted  Mer- 
18  indeed  a  lovely  one ;  but  no  sooner  was 
iblished  there,  than  she  appeared  to  be 
vith  an  unconquerable  unwillingness  to 
ir  even  to  speak.  She  was  too  languid  to 
rate  any  emotion,  or  the  slightest  pre- 
>f  one  thing  over  another.  No  colour  re- 
o  her  cheek,  no  brilliancy  to  her  eye,  no 
r  to  her  step. 

s  to  her  "  no  joy  to  live ; "  she  would  sit  for 
ilent  and  unemployed ;  she  was  indeed  too 
o  continue  the  slightest  occupation  long 
.  Yet,  as  she  never  made  any  complaint, 
ressed  the  smallest  want,  Cecilia  was  at  a 
V  to  proceed  with  her.  She  saw  with 
^t,  that  Mercedes  entertained 

lew  of  days  to  come  that  was  not  sad  ; 

ad  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resigned, 

ad  as  aught,  but  guilt,  can  make  mankind. 

act  was,  that  this  prostration  of  mental  and 
trength  sprung  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
il  tension  which  had  preceded  it.  It  was 
ly  over  exertion,  and  over  fatigue,  succeeded 
a  proportionate  lassitude.  All  that  out- 
Imness  which  Mercedes  had  maintained 
iy  Sylvester,  from  the  time  that  she  learnt 
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to  know  her,  i^ipeared  entirely  lost  when  i 
herself  with  a  sympathizing  fiiend.  I 
press  her  grief  inward,  and  to  conceal  i 
been 

Very  still,  and  therefore  seemed  to  aleei 

But  the  congenial  warmth  whidi  she  na 
enced  had  the  effect  of  sunbeams  on  the 
flood  gates  of  her  tears,  which  had  been  ] 
'  hard  unkindness,  altered  eye,'  were  ra 
they  flowed  more  profusely  than  on  the  fir 
her  sorrow,  for  then  their  source  had  Ik 
up  by  horror.  While  with  Lady  Sylvestei 
been  impelled  to  rouse  herself  to  repel  insu 
nity ;  she  had  be  enforced  into  action  by  th 
of  any  person  willing  to  spare  her  the  exer 
now  she  felt  helpless  as  a  child ;  her  energ; 
fecbled,  and  she  sank  from  the  momer 
friendly  hand  was  held  out  to  her  support. 
Cecilia  finding  it  impossible  to  direct  her 
to  the  fliture,  for  on  that  she  looked  with  1 
eye  of  despondency,  strove  gradually  to 
back  to  the  past,  hoping  that  the  unrest 
pression  of  every  feeling  and  of  every  pai 
afford  relief  Nor  was  she  mistaken ;  by 
Mercedes  to  talk  of  herself,  and  to  give 
long  stifled  emotions,  she  removed  the 
that  crushed  her  heart,  more  effectually  tlu 
other  means  which  she  could  have  devisee 
cedes  gradually  told  her  every  thing,  alroi 
trifle  that  had  occurred  during  her  absei 
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England.  Cecilia  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
not  the  contemplation  of  the  clouded  Aiture,  the 
L  loss  of  fortune,  and  the  disgrace  of  downfal,  that 
preyed  upon  her  mind ;  but  her  father's  death,  and 
the  falsehood  of  her  friend  and  her  lover.  All  that 
^  she  related  concerning  Lady  Sylvester  and  her  son, 
f  all  the  conversations  which  she  repeated,  and  the 
trifling  occurrences  which  she  now  remembered, 
leveakd  to  the  dear-sighted  Cecilia  a  thousand 
tilings  before  unsuspected. 

^  Good  Heavens !''  she  inwardly  exclaimed  with 
ivdy  indignation,  ''how  is  it  possible  that  her 
&ther  shoidd  have  committed  her  to  such  hands  ?" 
She  longed  to  communicate  her  opinions  imre- 
Mnredly  to  Mercedes,  and  completely  to  unveil  the 
Jmworthiness  of  her  former  miscalled  friends,  and 
to  e]q)ose  all  their  artifices  to  her  view,  that  she 
might  thank  Heaven  that  she  was  not  Wentworth's 
wife.  Perhaps  Mercedes  had  already  done  so, 
though  she  refrained  from  any  outward  expressions 
of  resentment,  or  censure. 

Cecilia  also  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  Lord 

Syhrester.      She  was  amazed  that  Mercedes  had 

sot  preferred  him  to  his  brother,  and  she  indulged 

is  not  a  few  delightful  visions  of  his  return  from 

flie  continent,  being  followed  by  an  avowal  of  a 

Vmg  cherished  affection  for  her  friend.     On  Julian, 

fl»Qgh  Mercedes  forgot  not  to  speak  of  him,  she 

vsroely  bestowed  a  thought,  nor  would  she  have 

^Mied  his  passion  less   presumptuous  than   he 

^^loadered  it  himself     Mercedes*  account  of  his 

1      ^OL.  n.  c 
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fervent  injunctions  to  her,  to  avail  hersdf  d  t 
protection  of  his  family,  awoke  a  feeling  of  j€ 
lousy,  and  a  fear,  that  if  Mercedes  dispatdied  tl 
letter  with  which  he  had  entrusted  her,  she  shou 
be  robbed  of  her  friend,  by  those  who  were  stnmgi 
to  her.  But  here  Mercedes,  with  that  firouM 
which  always  marked  her  performance  of  whatei 
she  conceived  to  be  a  duty ;  but  with  all  that  gi 
tleness  which,  without  weakening  her  deciao 
cleared  them  from  the  imputation  of  harshnc 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Cecilia's  entreaties,  and 
compliance  with  her  promise  to  Julian,  transmit 
his  letter  without  delay  to  his  mother. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  Mercedes  thus  < 
posed  Cecilia's  wishes ;  and  a  knowledge  of  I 
motives  increased  her  affection  towards  her.  R 
ing  the  burden  of  her  own  grief  in  a  measi 
lightened,  other  thoughts  now  found  a  place  in  i 
mind. 

"  Tell  me,  Cecilia,"  she  one  day  said  to  her 
she  lay  reclining  on  a  couch,  while  Cecilia  sat  at  I 
feet,  looking  oftener  up  into  her  &oe  than  on  i 
open  page  before  her,  "how  is  it  that  I  oi 
know  you  now ;  that  I  never  happened  to  see  ] 
with  the  rest  of  your  family  ?" 

"  Oh !  because  I  was  never  with  them.  Wen 
you  like  me  to  give  a  sketch  of  my  life,  up  to  1 
my  twentieth  year,  and  your  twentieth  year  a 
Is  it  not,  Mercedes  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mercedes,  with  a  sigh.  "  It 
Can  I  be  not  yet  twenty  ?     I  feel  so  much  ol 
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b  iMsr  than  you.     I  should  like  a  sketch  of 
e  very  much,  dearest  Cecilia;  do  let  me 


If 


11  then,  in  my  childhood  I  did  not  live  at 
ith  my  sisters ;  I  was  given  up  to  my  grand- 
;  a  gift  she  was  glad  to  accept,  with  a  stipu- 
lat  she  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  just  as  she 
th  me,  and  that  ended  by  my  being  allowed 
st  as  I  liked ;  and  I  liked  to  run  very  wild. 
y  my  education  was  entirely  neglected,  but 
espect,  it  suited  me  well.  I  loved  to  live 
doors  under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  I 
»n  it ;  for  from  a  sickly  infant,  I  grew  into 
obust,  hearty  girl,  with  a  skin  dyed  brown 
un,  such  as  you  see  me  now.  I  often  think 
at  pity  that  I  was  not  the  only  son,  the 

of  the  family.  I  have  such  a  bold  and 
spirit,  not  at  all  womanly,"  she  said,  her 
»  flashing  with  Are,  and  full  of  latent  mis- 
and  quite  thrown  away  as  it  is,  I  am  forced 
al  it." 

asense,  dear  Cecilia,"  replied  Mercedes; 
enderness,  at  least,  is  feminine." 

I  don't  think  that  it  is ;  I  have  seen  men 
J  tender — much  more  gentle  than  I  ever 
^y,  I  am  sure  that  I  think  my  father 
3nde  and  tender  than  my  mother.  But 
idc  to  my  history — I  lived  with  my  grand- 
.  till  I  was  nearly  fifteen,  never  having  a 
itradicted,  nor  ever  disappointed  of  a  pro- 
>leasure.     I  was  happy  enough ;  oertidnly 

c  2 


wtiicii  \\;ir,  niy  late  wiirri  my  dear  gran 
ilinl,  1  ;iin  imi  nmiu'ilfd  tu  it  yet,  ai 
sluiU  lie,  1  fl'd ;  but  it  was  woi-se  tiicii.  '. 
was  uncontrollable,  and  so  was  my  ten 
hated  everything  about  me,  and  nearly  evi 
more  especially  a  very  fine  kdy,  my 
governess ;  and  she  in  revenge  taught  thi 
very  much  shocked  at  everything  I  sud  an 
was  wretched  myself,  and,  I  believe,  destn 
comfort  of  every  one  in  the  house.  It  soc 
to  be  said  that  I  was  iotolerable,  and  son 
don't  know  who,  but  I  think  it  must  hav 
sensible  person)  proposed  that  I  should  bi 
school.  To  school  accordingly  I  went,  at 
returned  home  the  same  spring  that  y 
abroad  ;  I  never  would  come  home  for  my 
if  they  were  to  be  spent  in  Londoo  ;  and 
cared  whether  I  did  or  not.  So  that  is  ti 
that  I  never  saw  you  ;  that  mystery  is  ex 
"And  how  did  you  like  school?"  ask 
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mJ  that  there  existed  very  different  opinions  and 

fteSogs  fiiom  my  own,  which  I  should  find  myself 
forced  to  consult.  Perhaps,  you  will  think  that 
tins  was  a  knowledge  which,  like  other  school  ac- 
fOffemrats,  I  have  lost  again  ?" 

"No,  indeed;  I  often  see  your  actions  prove 
Ittw  thoroughly  you  have  learnt  it." 

CedUa  seemed  to  listen  to  these  words  incredu- 
Ipody ;  then,  shaking  her  head,  she  replied : 

''You  don't  intend  to  deceive  me,  so  I  suppose 
that  I  have  deceived  you.  No  one  else  would  say 
ftose  words  for  me.  It  may  be  true,  that  hitherto 
I  have  been  much  disposed  to  comply  with  you ; 
hot  then  1 1  jve  you  so  much,"  she  said,  the  colour 
BKMinting  on  her  cheek,  and  the  tears  springing  to 
kr  eyes ;  "  and  perhaps  it  won't  last — I  don't 
BKan  my  love ;  I  mean  my  compliance." 

''lam  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  Mercedes 
aniling ;  "  for  now  you  spoil  me." 

"  If  you  were  to  ask  me  if  things  go  better  at 
kime  DOW  than  formerly,  I  should  scarcely  know  how 
to  answer  you,"  continued  Cecilia  after  a  moment's 
ttought,  **  I  am  not  such  a  disturber  of  peace  as  I 
^  certainly.  I  choose  my  own  path,  and  do  not 
tRq)QSS  on  that  of  others.  Still  altercation  will 
^vise.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  all  fear,  and 
aooe  love  me,  except  indeed  my  father."  (But 
ib«  Cecilia  checked  herself;  she  would  not  dwell 
90  ber  father's  love  to  the  poor  orphan).  "  Why 
bovid  this  be  ?    I  am  necessary  at  home,  for  I  am 
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often  consulted,  often  called  on  to  act.  I  can't 
tell  how  they  used  to  do  without  me,  and  some- 
times I  wish  that  they  were  forced  to  do  so  again. 
My  sisters  fall  into  such  silly  difficulties;  my 
mother  into  such  idle  quarrels.  I  dare  say  you 
win  think  very  lighUy  of  my  grievances,  Mercedes; 
but  they  often  make  me  very  sick  at  heart,"  said 
Cecilia  sorrowfully ;  *^  especially,"  she  added  in 
an  under  tone,  *  Vhen  they  occasion  self-reproach." 

^*  Oh !  dearest  Cecilia,"  exclaimed  Mercedes ; 
"  do  not  let  them  be  the  cause  of  such  a  feeling. 
Do  not  let  these  trifles,  however  harassing  they 
may  be,  occasion  so  great  an  evil." 

Mercedes  was  much  touched  at  her  cousin's 
words,  and  through  the  careless  tone  under  which 
she  ever  strove  to  conceal  her  feelings,  she  plainly 
perceived  that  Cecilia  was  not  happy,  that  she  had 
not  that  satisfaction  in  her  daily  course  of  life,  that 
alone  can  give  peace ;  that  in  spite  of  her  appa^ 
rent  disregard  of  the  manner  in  which,  according  to 
her  own  account,  she  often  treated  those  around 
her  with  contemptuous  disrespect  and  angry  im* 
patience,    a  better   spirit   spoke  within   her,   and 

Remorse  behind  was  telling  o'er  her  fears. 

And  'neath  a  smiling  eye,  the  soul  was  full  of  tears. 

Cecilia  saw  that  she  was  touched  with  pity,  and 
anxious  to  soothe  and  counsel  her ;  she  raised  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  her,  and  as  she  kissed  her 
forehead,  let  fall  a  tear  on  it. 
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'*!  am  much  mofre  happy,  dearest  Mercedes," 

^  said  in  a  harried  voice,  ^*  since  I  have  known 

you,  and  trust  to  be  much  better.  You  I  love, 
lAnim,  and  esteem  so  much ;  and  every  day  that 
I  pass  with  you  I  feel,  when  I  lie  down  at  night, 
tiiat  I  have  passed  it  better  than  I  should  other- 
viK  have  done,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  it.  Since 
we  have  been  here,  I  have  been  so  peaceftil  I  Only 
wben  I  dweD  on  this  thought,  I  feel  that  I  am 
most  selfishly  forgetting  that  while  you  impart  so 
audi  happiness  to  me,  I  can  do  so  little  for  you." 

^  Oh !  Cecilia,  how  can  you  speak  thus  ?  You 
cm  only  do  it  to  remind  me  how  much  I  am  in- 
dited to  you." 

"For  what?"  interrupted  Cecilia,  impatiently. 
^  For  the  performance  of  a  few  of  the  commonest 
acts  of  bomanity !  You  must  have  been  prepared 
to  deqnse  me  indeed  if  my  conduct  has  had  the 
effect  of  surprising  you.  Spare  me  any  thanks, 
dear  Mercedes,  and  if  I  am  better  than  you  ex- 
acted, do  not  tell  me  so.  It  is  too  ambiguous  a 
compliment  to  convey  much  pleasure." 

Mercedes  gave  a  melancholy  smile,  and  an- 
arered: 

^ '  If  Uiou  wilt  expect,  let  it  not  be   gladness.' 

I  have  been  taught  this  truth,  and  one  more  bitter 

&r,  whidi  is  not  to  expect  kindness  even  where  it 

might  be  claimed ;  and  on  you— on  your  family, 

I  have  no  claims." 

These  were  the  only  words  of  the  kind   that 
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Cecilia  had  ever  heard  fiall  fix>m  the  lips  of  JU 
cedes.  She  was  distressed  and  touched,  and  lep 
eagerly : 

'^  There  are  ties  of  blood  between  us,  Maxx 
Would  you  call  them  nothing?  I  fed  that 
heart  beats  towards  you  as  towards  a  sister." 

Mercedes  raised  herself  from  her  couch, 
hastily  threw  her  arms  round  Cecilia's  neck. 

"  Oh,  Cecilia  l"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  be  to  yc 
a  sister.  I  must  be  up,  and  go  forth  fix>m  h 
and  struggle  with  my  ill-fortunes,  and  se 
subsistence.  I  would  not  have  you  love  m 
a  sister,  for  then  your  heart  would  bleed  too  r 
for  the  afflictions  and  difficulties  that  I  loo 
encounter,  and  which,  with  God's  help,  I  ho] 
overcome.  If  you  r^ard  the  conflict  so  tend 
you  will  weep  too  much  for  me.  Give  me  • 
passion,  dear  Cecilia ;  let  that  suffice.  If  you 
me  love,  I  shall  cause  you  pain.'' 

'^  So  be  it,"  replied  Cecilia,  in  an  earnest  ^ 
"  Yet  ^t11  I  give  you  love.  The  deepest  love 
I  can  feel  shall  be  yours,  and  you  must  not  i 
it,  for  then  indeed  do  you  pierce  through  the  ! 
that  offers  it.  No,  Mercedes,  you  shall  nevei 
while  I  live,  that  you  have  *  no  healing  medici 
your  sickness,'  though  you  may,  if  you  so  vri 
repel  the  hand  that  would  bear  it  to  yoiu*  lips. 

Mercedes,  as  her  cousin  spoke  these  words 
as  she  saw  her  dark  eyes  fill  with  a  light  of 
and  benevolence,  that  rendered  her  countenan 
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ment  angelic,  took  her  hand,  (that  kind 
which  she  spoke,)  and  pressing  it  tenderly 
»,  answered : 

CecQia,  I  have  no  power  to  do  that.  I 
: ;  I  will  yield  to  you." 
he  lay  in  Cecilia's  arms  that  fondly  dasped 
did  not  speak  again ;  her  eyes  were  closed ; 
Eigth  was  exhausted;  at  last  she  moved 
and  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  but  her 
sre  quite  audible  to  her  companion's  ear : 
lia,  I  will  never  again  say  that  I  am  poor 
Is.     I  have  you  on   earth,  and   God  in 

this  she  fell  asleep,  and  Cecilia  ventured 
nthdraw  suddenly  the  support  which  she 
her.  As  she  continued  kneeling  there, 
rcedes'  head  reclining  on  her  shoulder,  a 
bright,  consolatory,  and  generous,  pointing 
!ans  of  relieving  her  from  Aiture  cares  and 
ts,  of  placing  her  in  the  secure  enjoyment 
it  was  necessary  to  the  peacefulness  of  her 
Qg  up  in  Cecilia's  heart ;  a  heavenly  sug- 
and  one  received  and  entertained  with  a 
x)me.  But  the  joy  with  which  she  hailed 
imped  by  the  after  recollection  that  it  must 
lefore  she  could  carry  it  into  execution. 


c  3 


ii 


Xuw  vdu  inii-t  put  me  in  vour  heart  for  friend. 
I  inu;?t  conmuinc  with  vour  tn*ief. 
Or  you  deny  me  right. 

l--i,^.i  SUAKSPEil 

iif 

[||<  By  this  conversation,   the   cousins  were 

than  ever  endeared  to  each  other.  Mei 
thought  with  much  grief  of  the  secret  soutt 
uneasiness  of  which  Cecilia  had  revealed  to  h( 
existence  which  were,  in  their  onward  a 
undermining  her  domestic  happiness,  and  ca 

lUi  rank  weeds  to  spring  up  in  a  soil  well  adapfa 

the  growth  of  the  finest  fruits.  Gratitude 
affection  filled  her  with  an  earnest  desire  t( 
minister  some  judicious  counsel  to  her  frien 
the  future  guidance  of  her  conduct,  before  si 
turned  to  the  scene  of  trial;  but  Mercedes 
tated,  for  she  was  little  accustomed  to  advise, 
naturally  indisposed  to  do  so.     Her  example, 
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^trages  which  she  had  received  from  Lady  Syl- 
^ter,  *  resolved  and  re-resolved,'  in  her  far  in- 
^^^r  trialSy  to  emulate  the  same  spirit.     During 
*^^  period  of  delightful  repose  which  they  enjoyed 
^^^er,  before,  as  autumn  drew  on,  they  should 
^  forced  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  flat- 
^^^  herself  with  the  idea  that  she  gained  some 
portion  of  that  self-command  which  she  so  much 
Reverenced,  and  began  to  feel  almost  eager  to  dis- 
play her  newly  acquired  strength  to  others,  and  to 
test  it  ho-self. 

Alas !  it  did  not  stand  the  trial  so  well  as  she  had 
i&ticipated,  or   as  Mercedes   had  hoped.     Many 
Knous  annoyances  arose  gradually,  and  Cecilia's 
patjence  gave  way  before  them*     She  pleaded  in 
s^-JQStification    to    her    upbraiding    conscience, 
iwakened  to  remorse  by  the  mildly  rebuking  lan- 
guage  of  Mercedes'  eye,  that,   had   the  wrongs 
which  she  resented  with  indignant  vehemence,  been 
infficted  only  on  herself,  she  could  have  endured,  or, 
»  she  was  more  inclined  to  express  it,  despised 
them.    JBut  when  she  perceived  that  the  asylum 
which  the  unhappy  orphan  so  greatly  needed  was 
gMgingly  yielded  by  her  nearest  relatives ;  that  a 
tkmsaod  petty  slights,  and  remarks,  indelicately 
made,  when  not  unkindly  designed,  were  suffered 
daily  to  remind  her  of  her  altered  fortunes ;  and 
when  she  b^an  to  fear  that  these  would  not  be 
the  only  means  employed  to  separate  her  friend 
ih>m  her,  her  indignation  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
strained.     Her  hasty  expression  of  it,  far  from 
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doing  any  good,  only  rendered  Mrs.  Johnson  mo^^ 
than  ever  averse  to  allow  of  Mercedes'  presence : 
her  father  was  also  disposed  to  desire  the  remaral 
of  a  cause  of  daily  provocation^  and  her  sisten  were 
not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  aggravated  iU  humour 
which  their  mother  displayed.  Fortunately  for 
Mercedes'  peace,  the  son  whom  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
so  desirous  to  guard  from  danger  was,  for  some 
time  afler  her  admission  into  the  family,  absent 
from  home.  During  the  sporting  season  he  went 
into  a  distant  county;  but  his  first  remarks  on 
his  return  were  fiitally  alarming.  His  mother  heaid 
him  obser\^e  to  Cecilia  that  Mercedes  was  lum 
almost  as  handsome  as  ever.  This  speedi  vm 
sufficient  to  awaken  all  her  maternal  solicitude,  and 
the  next  day  she  sought  Mercedes  in  her  chamber, 
to  guard  by  prompt  measures  against  impending 
danger.  When  there,  having  provided  against  tbe 
chance  of  interruption  by  sending  Cecilia  to  ezecotB 
some  commissions  for  her,  that  could  not  hast^ 
be  accomplished,  she  commenced  a  discourse  whkhi 
with  some  circumlocution,  conveyed  her  real  mean* 
ing  very  clearly  to  her  listener. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  first  at  the  pains  to  ascertain 
that  Mercedes  was  as  well  convinced  of  tbe  iire- 
trievable  loss  of  her  fortune  as  she  was  herself; 
and  she  then  proceeded  to  make  it  seen  and  filt 
by  the  destitute  orphan,  that  it  would  be  more 
fitting  for  her  to  mske  such  exertions  in  her  own 
behalf  as  should  ensure  the  means  of  lexistenoSi 
than   to  be   supported  in  idleness  by   those  en 
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e  diarity  she  had  not   sufficient   claim   to 
md  such  a  provision. 

le  was  quite  willing,  she  declaredi  and  had 
enough  to  show  that  she  was  so,  to  allow 
edes  to  remain  imder  her  roof  as  long  as  she 
10  other  shelter ;  but  she  could  not  conceive 
with  the  grand  education  that  she  had  re« 
I,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been 
ted  on  it,  (far  greater  than  any  that  her 
iters  had  ever  cost  her,  though  perhaps  their 
Qsions  to  have  it  expended  on  them  had  been 
),  she  should  now  be  destitute  of  resources  in 
If  qualijfying  her  to  enter  on  a  situation 
1  might  afford  her  a  comfortable  home,  and 
lich  the  remimeration  of  her  services  might 
a  fund  for  future  years. 
1  that  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  in  which  there  was 
ant  of  wisdom,  though  some  of  kindness  and 
posity,  had  already  passed  through  Mercedes' 
mind,  and  she  listened  to  it  now  without  im- 
Qce  or  resentment.  She  strove  not  to  weep, 
ise  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  her 
sprang  fix>m  wounded  pride  or  disappoint- 
:.  She  never  had  rested  any  hopes  on  the 
bility  that  Mrs.  Johnson  would  long  pursue  an 
die  line  of  conduct ;  she  was,  therefore,  able 
aintain  a  sufficient  composure  to  thank  her  for 
dvice,  and  adding  with  quiet  dignity  that  she 
ilready  contemplated  the  mode  of  proceeding 
1  she  recommended,  and  would  now  consider 
rther  without  delay,  had  the  satisfaction  of 


n-ilis  sipiijrlit  In  ("ihn  iitT  inind,  which  he 
■■ull^lll.■T■ahh  (iistinhni  hy  Mrs.  Johnson's 
address  ;  for  though  slie  had  declared  witl 
that  she  had  alrcudy  planned  the  executioi 
that  was  now  suggested  to  her,  she  had  d< 
templated  the  necessity  of  immediate  exeo 
a  design  which  she  had  hitherto  striveD  i 
to  reduce  to  any  thing  that  speared  fm 
The  debility  of  mind  and  body  of  which  al 
still  painiuUy  sensible,  had  made  her  timidl 
jbr  a  continuance  of  repose,  untO  her  a 
should  be  more  re-established.  Now  pei 
the  only  means  by  which  she  could  enjoy  il 
to  be  withdrawn,  she  cast  a  momentary 
around  her,  as  if  to  realise  her  utter  friea 
(she  had  never  received  any  communicatio 
Mrs.  Wilmot  in  rejdy  to  JiJian's  letter),  an 
strove  to  vanquish  the  dismay  which  the  t 
it  inspired,  and  to  arm  herself  to  '  serve  am 
natientlv.' 
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spent  at  home,  the  company  of  his  playful  child 
W  a  sufficient  relaxation  to  his  fatigued  spirits. 
Motives  of  vanity  and  ambitious  designs  led  him  to 
obfect  strongly  to  aUow  any  great  intimacy  to 
ipmg  up  between  Mercedes  and  any  of  her  own 
riUlves,  for  he  b^an  to  look  on  to  a  time  when 
k  should  be  devated  far  above  them.  Thus  her 
k  in  childhood  and  early  youth  was  almost  soli- 
uy;  but  she  was  of  a  gay  disposition,  easily 
anised,  and  had  an  aptness  to  learn,  and  a  love  of 
pfficationy  which  rendered  the  often  irksome  and 
Ul  routine  of  education  replete  to  her  with  interest 
nd  [Measure.  Masters  of  all  kinds  were  at  her 
nminand,  and  owing  to  the  talents  with  which 
Mtore  had  gifted  her,  she  profited  more  by  their 
Ktnictions  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  pupils 
iuafly  do.  But  with  the  volatility  of  uncurbed 
lOutb,  she  had  turned  from  one  favourite  occupa- 
ioQ  to  another,  acquiring  little  proficiency,  in  any ; 
Aen  displaying  talent,  but  never  attaining  excel- 
eoee.  And  now,  when  she  came  to  examine  her- 
clf  dosely  on  those  things  with  which  she  thought 
lerself  best  acquainted,  she  was  dismayed  to  find 
Mm  superficial  was  her  knowledge,  how  unme* 
hoSicsl  had  been  her  studies,  and  how  imperfect 
ive  her  acqiiirements.  She  covered  her  face  with 
^  hands,  and  wept  most  bitterly.  The  further 
ike  continued  her  reflections,  the  more  convinced 
Jhe  became  of  her  incapacity  to  carry  into  execu- 
^  the  plan  which  she  had  eagerly  formed  of  im- 
Qt^diately  seeking  the  situation  of  a  governess,  and 


fmrii  ;i  sul)iiiiiiiiat(.'  f:()vt;rni'ss  in  a  privati' 
still  tnurf  fri)m  ;t  tfiiclitr  in  a  school,  she  \v; 
fully  convinced  tliat  her  preseat  feeble  hea 
tirely  incapacitated  her  for  undertaking  tht 
placed  as  effectual  a  bar  between  heiself  an 
inferior  atuations,  as  the  ignorance  which 
deeply  deplored  did  vrith  respect  to  higher  o 
The  result  of  all  these  painful  cogitatii 
that  poor  Mercedes  descended  to  the  dinn 
that  day  with  eyes  so  red  and  swollen  with  n 
and  cheeks  so  pale,  that  Frederick's  rem 
soon  as  he  was  alone  with  his  sisters,  wat 
was  a  thousand  pities  that  so  pretty  a  giri 
have  so  deploringly  fallen  off,  and  that  she  we 
very  silly  to  cry  away  all  her  beauty  just 
had  lost  eQ  her  fortune ;  for  her  face,  sue 
used  to  be,  might  easily  have  won  her  i 
Cecilia,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  fc 
Mercedes  to  leam  the  cause  of  her  increase 
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had  in  some  measure  corroborated  the  truth 
Rose  remembered  that  her  songs  a  few 
ys  before  had  been  listened  to  with  cold  in- 
ice  by  one  who  had  often  lavished  the 
{t  praise  on  them,  and  had  secretly  de- 
the  cause  of  his  insensibility  in  the  gaze  of 
lich  she  had  seen  him  cast  on  her  drooping 
Some  similar  remembrance  rankled  in 
net's  bosom,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  inwardly 
d  of  her  late  proceedings,  and  incensed  with 
les  for  having  told  the  tale  of  her  cruelty  so 
,  resented  as  a  personal  affront  any  thing 
her  praise.  It  was  not  until  a  sharp  alter- 
had  taken  place  that  Cecilia  had  the  wisdom 
hdraw,  and  she  sought  her  cousin  with  a 
temper,  and  much  discomposure  of  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Di  memoria  e  di  speme  il  cor  ptsoendo. 

PBTKARCA. 

There  is  that  within  us,  heavenly  sown. 
That  gladdeneth  in  afflictions,  and  doth  find 
Sweetness  in  sorrow, 

THOUGHTS   nr   PAST  TlABA 

No  sooner  bad  Mercedes  returned  to  her  duo 
ber,  than  in  eager  pursuance  of  a  thought  that  h 
awakened  hope,  she  sought  a  large  portfidio  ^ 
her  trembling  hand  could  scarcely  raise,  and  opR 
ing  it,  began  to  spread  out  its  contents  before  he 
They  consisted  of  all  the  sketches  which  she  hi 
made  in  Rome,  almost  all  begun  and  oompldi 
under  the  directions  (oh !  how  readily  acoordei 
of  Julian.  When  they  again  met  her  eye  they  c 
cited  a  feeling  of  approval  beyond  what  she  h 
expected  them  to  call  forth,  and  the  ranes 
brance  of  the  many  encomiums,  which  had  bei 
lavished  on  them,  though  she  had  ever  been  i 
from  yielding  implicit  credence  to  them,  affoiA 
some  additional  support  to  her  own  conviction,  th 
they  were  not  wholly  without  value.  An  idea  hi 
occurred  to  her  that  her  proficiency  in  this  art  (d 
greatest  of  which  she  could  boast)  might  beoon 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  independence  to  wbk 
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>  aspired.  These  thoughts  naturally  recalled 
ian  to  her  mind,  and  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
Bed  over  the  leaves : 

^  Ah  !  were  my  kind  adviser  here,  who  could  be 
ire  able  to  assist  me  with  counsel,  who  more 
dy  to  exert  himself  in  my  behalf?" 
As  she  pursued  this  train  of  meditation,  she  be-». 
ne  aware  that  if  Wentworth  had  been  connected 
th  every  thing  gay  and  hopeful  in  her  life,  yet  it 
s  Julian's  image  that  recurred  to  her  as  asso- 
itod  with  all  hours  of  mental  pleasure,  and  all 
e  higher  enjoyments  of  taste  and  feeling  which 
te  had  known. 

Ab  she  continued  to  collect  her  scattered  draw- 
gs,  and  recalled  as  she  gazed  on  them  a  thousand 
%  circumstances  that  had  marked  the  delightful 
Nifs  thus  employed,  the  exquisite  pleasure  with 
hidi  they  had  been  done,  and  the  future  enjoy- 
nt  which  she  had  anticipated  when  she  should 
KMT  them  to  her  father, — ^all  these  remem- 
moes  called  forth  bursts  of  tears  from  Mercedes' 
^;  and  relinquishing  her  sad  occupation,  she 
loed  her  arm  on  the  table,  and  laying  her  head 
Mm  on  it,  wept  without  control.  While  thus 
Qpli^ed,  she  heard  a  quick  step  approach  her 
Mr,  and  a  hasty  knock  for  admission.  Knowing 
d  who  it  was,  she  immediately  unclosed  it,  and 
flcilia  entered.  One  quick  glance  at  Mercedes' 
ce,  and  another  at  the  table  at  which  she  had 
^  occupied,  seemed  to  tell  her  all  that  had  been 
Ksing  in  her  friend's  mind.     Hastily  closing  the 


Iriidi  rl\ ,  aiui  rirawiiig  Iiit  towiinls  a  sea 
must  nut  ^pi'iik  tluis.  You  know  that  it 
sai-y  for  us  to  part — that  I  never  could 
think  of  remaining  here  long.  Oh  !  how 
I  am  for  the  shelter  afforded  me  for  many 
past !  If,  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing  to  sc 
independence,  to  earn  my  subsbtence,  I  m 
in  excuse  how  much  I  have  suffered  in  hea] 
now  I  am  better,  much  better,  dearest,  c 
your  kindness  and  care.  My  inaction  mi 
DOW.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  time  : 
when  it  ought  to  cease ;  when  desire  of  ei 
be  succeeded  by  active  exertion.  But  v 
rectioD  shall  that  take  ?  Here  would  I  ^ 
for  counsel ;  but  to  you  I  must  not,  caoot 
for  it,  if  you  listen  to  me  with  feeliogs  of  i 
anger,  which  it  is  most  blameable  to  indu 
which  I  deem  wholly  imcaHed  for.  If  you 
be  to  me  that  friend  that  you  might  be,  th 
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bave    sown    seeds    of    contention    in    its 

tearful  earnestness  with  which  Mercedes 
the  seriousness  of  her  manner  silenced  her 
ous  friend,  if  it  did  not  change  her  mood, 
lowed  her  hand  to  remain  for  awhile  in  that 
rcedes ;    then    suddenly  withdrawing  it,  she 

believe  this  is  no  fitting  home  for  you,  and 
5  right  to  go." 

h,  Cecilia !"  replied  Mercedes,  reproachfully, 
ou  imagine  that  I  shall  leave  you  without 

ut  you  say  that  you  must  go,  and  I  cannot 
diet  you." 

ilia  felt  that  she  could  not  combat  what 
des  proceeded  to  advance,  and  she  resolved 
ose  a  restraint  upon  herself,  and  carefully  to 
1  from  her  friend  the  lurking  feelings  of  re- 
3nt  that  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  to  appear  to 
vnthout  impatience  any  efforts  she  should 
to  carry  her  purpose  into  effect.  Nor  could 
arceive  any  feasible  mode  of  preventing  the 
ion  of  it.  If  she  were  to  make  an  appeal  to 
her,  she  believed  that  she  possessed  influence 
1  with  him  to  obtain  what  she  should  ask. 
'ed  Cecilia  more  than  any  of  his  children ; 
eliness  and  quickness  of  comprehension  ren- 
tier able  both  to  amuse  and  to  assist  him. 
ssed  in  affairs  of  importance,  he  would  not 
my  request  that  she  should  make  him  about 
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Mercedes  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
what  avaU  was  it  to  obtain  his  authority 
her  cousin  a  home,  if  that  home  were  not 
abode  of  peace?  Cecilia,  therefore,  rem 
delay  her  appeal  to  him  until  the  time  an 
putting  into  execution  a  plan  she  fondly  chei 
an  object  which  she  had  in  view — on 
would  restore  Mercedes,  if  not  to  former  a 
at  least  to  comfort  and  independence.  It  ¥ 
Cecilia's  grandmother  had  on  her  death  k 
sum  of  money  entirely  at  her  own  comii 
come  into  her  possession  as  soon  as  she  was 
and  Cecilia  had  been  informed  by  her  fathe 
would  by  that  time  amoimt  to  £5,000. 
also  told  her  that  this  gift  would  not  prevt 
fi-om  providing  for  her  exactly  the  same  as 
for  his  other  daughters ;  and  the  generous 
from  the  time  that  she  had  learnt  to  piti 
love  Mercedes,  and  had  become  acquainted ' 
extent  of  her  misfortunes,  resolved  that 
twenty-first  birthday  she  would  make  it  t 
piest  day  of  her  life,  by  presenting  to  her 
cousin  the  little  fortune  which  would  then 
her  own,  and  be  herself  content  with  the 
which  she  should  receive  from  her  father. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ecstasy  of  j 
which   siie   contemplated   the    fulfilment 
favourite  design  was  considerably  damped 
givings  and  fears  of  the  obstacles  she  migl 
with  in  its  accomplishment.      She  began 
that  the  independence  which  she  looked  for 
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ould  by  no  means  be  so  complete  as 
r  to  act  without  obtaining  the  full  con- 
father  at  least,  to  her  intentions.  She 
cipate  any  very  serious  opposition  from 

he  were  influenced  by  others,  for  she 
to  be  generous  and  liberal ;  and  her 
eared  to  her  so  rational,  that  she  could 
3  that  any,  but  the  most  mercenary  of 
Id  regard  it  with  disapprobation, 
atest  difficulty  that  she  expected  to 
¥as  with  regard  to  Mercedes  herself; 
r  that  she  would  combat  the  design,  and 
laps  defeat  it,  convincing  her  of  the 
f  keeping  her  still  in  ignorance  of 
d  her  to  the  pain  of  beholding  her 
>y  cares  for  the  futiure,  and  of  wit- 
*  preparations  for  departure.  It  oc- 
her,  that  it  would  have  been  most 
f    she    had  possessed    another  friend 

have  received  her  for  the  few  months 
»t  elapse  before  the  eventful  day,  the 
which  she  so  longed  to  hasten;  and 
to  regret  that  silence  on  the  part  of 
ot  which,  at  first,  had  given  her  satis- 
he  therefore  proposed  to  Mercedes  to 
ber  inquiries  in  that  quarter.  She 
t  to  her  how  impossible  it  was  that 
ot  should  disregard  a  letter  written  by 
m  supposing  that  her  feelings  had  cooled 
ne  when  she  thought  it  not  too  great  a 

friendship  and  gratitude  to  quit  the 
er  £sanily,  and  her  native  land,  to  attend 
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KuL^Liiul ;   the  liviiiii:  was  in  the  hands  of  a  s 
who  ('()ul(i  jitlonl  no  information  with  n 
the  widow,  except  that  lie  believed   that 
jr  left  England  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  1 

This  led  them  to  suppose  that  she  had  jc 
son.      Thus  all  their  hopes  were  defeated 
point,  and  Cecilia  was  forced  to  assist  Mo 
earnest,  in  seeking  to  execute  such  phuu 
peared  most  practicable.     After  much  conffl 
they  had  both  of  them  come  to  the  condw 
it  was  on  her  skill  in  drawing  that  she  she 
rest  her  hopes  of  profit ;  and  she  one  day  ] 
to  Cecilia  to  take  some  copies,  which   i 
employed   herself  in   making  from   the 
which  she  had  done  abroad,  and  of  whidi 
versal  interest  of  the  subjects  would,  she  i 
give  a  claim  to  popular  notice,  to  a  print 
which,  during  the  days  of  her  affluence, 
been  well  known.     She  had  since  her  rel 
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\  opinion  was  to  be  esteemed,  she  asked  him 
iier  candidly  what  vahie  he  should  set  on  her 
ions,  and  how  she  could  best  make  them 
ie. 

man  heard  her  inquiries  with  respectful 
S8y  and  inspected  with  care  the  specimens  of 
tfolio  whidi  she  had  brought  him.  One  of 
le  seemed  to  regard  with  increased  interest 
riosity  mingled  with  surprise.  He  paused 
so  long,  that  Cecilia  could  not  refrain  from 
him  hastily,  why  he  remarked  it  more  than 
L  He  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  replied 
)me  deliberation : 

should  not  like  to  excite  Miss  Ratdiffe's 
in  any  way  that  might  lead  to  disappoint- 
but  I  can  show  you  a  drawing  here  for 
I  received  twenty  pounds  this  morning,  al- 
\  fac-simile  of  this,  in  style  and  conception ; 
should  really  say,  there  is  not  a  very  wide 
Qce  in  execution.  For,"  he  said,  turning 
rcedes,  "Miss  Ratdiffe  must  be  aware  that 
is  much  inequality  in  these  sketches,  and 
it    hesitation,    I    may    pronounce    this   the 

h!  Mercedes,"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  who  had 
up  the  drawing,  ''I  am  sure  that  in  this 
36  you  have  put  in  the  original  sketch,  in- 
>f  your  copy ;  for  I  remember  this  date  was 
Q  the  first." 
rcedes,   as   she   looked,   assented ;   and  re- 

u   II.  D 
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membered  weQ  that  the  drawing  had  been  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Julian,  and  even 
owed  some  touches  t«  his  hand. 

"  But  these  things,  I  need  not  tell  you,"  con- 
tinued the  printseller ;  "  do  not  depend  solely  on 
merit.  An  established  reputation  of  course  ensures 
a  sale  for  many  trifles,  which,  without  a  name, 
would  pass  unnoticed.  But  I  will  show  you  the 
drawing  to  which  I  allude." 

Mercedes,  pale,  and  trembling  with  a  vague 
anticipation  that  sprang  up  in  her  mind,  advanced 
with  trepidation  to  see  whose  could  be  the  drawing 
which  so  closely  resembled  her  own.  One  glance 
sufficed  to  inform  her,  and  she  sank  again  into  her 
seat ;  while  CecQia,  in  her  eager  curiosity  to  solve 
this  mystery,  did  not  observe  her  distress,  but  bend- 
ing over  the  drawing,  and  reading  the  initals,  J.  W. 
on  a  comer  of  it,  inquired  hastily  the  painter^s 
name. 

"Wilmot,  Madam,"  was  the  reply.  "He  will  have 
some  pictures  in  the  exhibition  this  year,  and  has 
excited  great  expectations  of  their  excellence,  firom 
the  admiration  that  was  bestowed  on  one  which 
he  sent  last  spring  from  Italy.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  he  is  only  oae  and  twenty." 

"  Is  he  in  London  ?  Where  does  he  live?"  con- 
tinued Cecilia  with  increasi::^g  eagerness. 

•*  I  can   give   you   his        ^Aress,  if  you  please, 
Madam,"  said  the  man,  air::::^d\ve  v?ent  to  seek  it 

Cecilia  now  turned  to  'N!!s^^etc«A^- 

"Cabn  voureelf,  dearest-k^^:'  sV^^V^iered-,  "tW 
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is  surely  your  friend;  and  he  could  not  have  been 
found  more  opportunely." 

The  man  returned  with  W^fanot's  card,  saying : 

"Mr.  Wilmot  may  not  be  in  town;  I  have 
not  heard  of  his  arrival,  but  here  you  can  learn  of 
him." 

Cecilia  hastily  thanked  him,  and  then  thinking 
that  her  conduct  might  perhaps  appear  strange 
enough  to  call  for  some  explanation,  moved  to  a 
little  distance  from  Mercedes,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said : 

"  This  painter,  Mr.  Shepherd,  was  sent  out  to 
Italy  to  pursue  his  studies  by  Miss  Ratdiffe's 
father.  Most  painful  remembrances  are  therefore 
awakened  in  her  by  this  unexpected  recognition  of 
him  here.  As  for  the  similarity  of  the  drawings, 
that  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
her  latest  instructor." 

Having  said  this,  Cecilia  returned  to  her  friend, 
and  proposed  to  depart.  Mercedes  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her  in  silence ;  the  moment  that  Cecilia 
was  seated  in  the  carriage,  she  gave  the  servant 
Julian's  direction.  Then,  as  the  door  closed,  she 
turned  to  Mercedes,  and  said : 

"  I  have  done  right,  have  I  not  ?  You  would 
like  to  see  him  without  delay  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mercedes,  speaking  with 
much  emotion.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
find  in  him  a  faithful  friend.  Oh  I  Cecilia,"  she 
added,  after  a  short  pause,  taking  her  hand,  and 
grasping  it  earnestly  as  she  spoke,  while  her  tears 

D  2 
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gushed  forth  abundantly.     ''You  cannot  imagin 
the  joy  it  will  be  to  me,  again  to  see  one  wb 
thinks   of  my  father  with  nothing  but  love  an 
gratitude !  '* 
Poor  Mercedes ! 

She  had  had  wounds,  and  some  that  could  not  heal. 

The  consciousness  of  the  blot  on   her  father"  '5 

memory  was  one  of  these. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sigiis  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope. 

COLBBIDGB. 

Quanti  principi  grandi,  amati  e  cari» 
Insieme  con  la  vita  han  perso  il  nome ! 
Quanti  poi  vivon  gloriosi  e  chiari, 
Poveri  nati,  sol  perch^  le  chiome 
Di  sacri  lauri,  alteri  doni  e  rari, 
S*omarono  felici ;  ed  ora»  come 
Chiare  stelle  nel  del  splendor  beati ; 
Mentre  il  mondo  stark,  sempre  onorati ! 

VITTOBIA   COLONNA. 

In  the  painter's  studio  were  seated  Julian  and 
his  mother ;  he  was  at  his  easd,  and  she  was  a 
little  removed  from  him,  at  a  small  work-table  at 
which  she  was  not  less  busily  employed.  In  person, 
Mrs.  Wilmot  greatly  resembled  her  son.  She 
possessed  the  same  clear  grey  eye,  that  spoke  as 
plainly,  in  its  liquid  light,  of  livdy  sensibility  as  of 
intellectual  power;  the  same  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, at  once  gentle  yet  dignified — at  once 
mournful  yet  serene.  She  was  deeply  engaged  in 
thought,  of  which  Julian  appeared  to  be  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  widow  often  raised  her  face  from  her 
employment,   and  gazed  on   him  with  an  air  of 
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compassionate  sorrow.     Her  son  too  not  unfir 
quendy  directed  his  looks  towards  her,  and  if  thi 
eyes  met,  there  woidd  be  such  a  sudden  gush 
tenderness  in  their  glance,  such  a  light  of  love^ 
dispelled  the  gloom  that  overcast  their  brows. 

Julian  however  did  not  often  look  up  from  h 
painting,  and  sometimes  when  he  did,  and  me 
his  mother's  gaze,  withdrew  his  eyes  as  il 
averse  to  encounter  it.  The  whole  air  of  tk 
young  painter  was  very  sad;  the  paleness  that  ow 
spread  his  countenance  was  rendered  more  strikiDg 
by  the  mourning  which  he  wore  for  his  father,  umI 
the  very  mode  in  which  he  handled  the  imfdemeoti 
of  his  beloved  art,  confessed  the  deep  dejection  o( 
his  mind.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken  b) 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  who  said  with  a  smile,  that  wtf 
mournful  in  spite  of  herself: 

"  Well,  Julian,  I  think  that  we  must  scara^ 
permit  ourselves  to  r^ret  that  Mercedes  does  do< 
need  our  aid." 

Julian  started ;  then  after  a  moment's  pauses  h 
replied  briefly : 

**  To  do  so  were  indeed  imreasonable,  for  the  hodM 
of  a  wealthy  banker  will  afford  h^  all  those  com* 
forts  and  luxuries  with  which  we  are  ui^rofkbd 
and  to  which  she  is  accustomed." 

"  But  why  do  you  always  speak  as  if  yoc 
deemed  luxury  so  indispensable  to  her?  Is  tfaif 
merely  because  she  was  brought  up  in  its  1^)^  <0 
from  yoiu*  knowledge  of  her  character  ?" 

"Chiefly  for  the  first  reason,"  replied  JuBiP 
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My;  "besides,"  he  added,  "she  is  so  well 
suted  to  adorn  the  highest  station/' 

^And  yet,  Julian,''  said  his  mother  drawing 
oear,  and  placing  her  hand  tenderly  on  his  arm  as 
ibe  ^ke ;  "  I  had  begun  to  indulge  a  hope,  that 
when  the  inequality  of  your  fortunes  was  removed, 
the  greatest  obstacle  of  your  wishes  would  be  removed 
iko :  that  when  she  lost  that  equivocal  and  delu- 
ave  position  which  her  &ther  had  obtained  for  her, 
the  might,  not  altogether  unwillingly — ^without 
npining,  descend  to  a  lower  sphere,  and  there  find 
i  permanent  and  unpretending  happiness,  more 
Ral,  and  more  congenial  to  her  own  heart,  than 
v<ere  the  gaudy  pleasures  she  is  called  on  to  re- 
aign." 

Julian  offered  no  reply  to  his  mother's  words,  to 
^h  he  did  not  listen  without  agitation;  she 
therefore  continued : 

^'Bdieve  me,  that  were  this  the  case,  whatever 
the  strength  of  early  habits,  were  they  even  more 
^^enfirmed  than  her  age  can  allow  hers  to  be,  the 
home  that  your  love  might  prepare  could  more  than 
compensate  for  the  one  she  has  lost.  Do  not 
t^jpose,  dear  Julian,  but  that  your  letters,  how- 
cw  unintentionally,  betrayed  to  me  long  before 
p(xr  lips  revealed  it,  the  sentiment  which  Miss 
K^tdiffe  inspired;  nor  was  I  ignorant  that  it 
Proved  a  fi^h  incitement  to  your  aspirations  after 
^loe.  I  perceived  that  the  ardour  which  it 
excited  might  smooth  the  road  to  success,  and 
'^i^  every  difficulty  superable;  but  I  saw  not 
^  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  height  in  the 
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path  OD  which  you  had  entered  would  bring  y 
nearer  the  object  of  your  love.     But  now — ** 

"  Mother,"  interrupted  Julian,  "  I  see  that  y 
have  never  read  me  aright.  Such  was  as  lit 
my  expectation  as  yours.  The  hopes  which  y 
attribute  to  me  were  never  entertained ;  and  the 
fore  cannot  be  replaced  by  such  as  you  would  i 
plant.  Mercedes  more  than  ever  needs  the  pol 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  is  as  little  as  ever  in  i 
power  to  bestow  them  upon  her.  Therefore  tl 
change  in  her  situation  has  but  cast  an  addition 
obstacle  in  the  way.  From  the  day  that  I  first  sa 
her,  my  earliest  resolution  was,  (and  is  not  nowl 
be  relinquished,)  that  never  until  my  love  a 
confer  distinction  shall  it  be  avowed.  All  n 
desire  was,  and  is,  for  the  arrival  of  that  time  lAe 
she  shall  triumph  in  knowing  herself  to  have  bee 
its  sole  object;  all  my  ambition,  that  if  dd 
name  descends,  as  it  may  descend,  (imless  deal 
renders  my  course  too  brief,)  to  posterity  on  tl 
rolls  of  fame,  hers  may  be  embalmed  with  n 
memory :  that  I  may  give  her  a  place  among  tha 
women  rendered  illustrious — ^not  by  the  virtues  i 
the  beauties  that  made  them  beloved — ^for  the  fir 
might  have  passed  unrecognized  by  a  world  n 
worthy  of  them,  and  the  latter  might  have  perish 
like  the  flowers  of  the  field;  but  by  the  devotion  < 
those  who  loved  them.  Such  is  the  wish  of  my  hen 
and  it  is  attainable  ! 

"  Meantime,  I  have  not  desired,  certainly  I  h&i 
not  sought,  to  win  her  heart  away  firom  those  whflfi 
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!  had  present  wealth  and  rank  to  bestow.  I 
&  not  striven  to  teach  her  to  despise  vulgar 
ktness,  and  to  see  in  me  one  whom 

Nature  at  my  happy  birth 

Blest  in  her  bounty  with  the  richest  dower 

Tliat  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  earth."^ 

splayed  not  to  her  eyes  the  more  lasting  boon, 
ii  I  fed  will  one  day  be  mine  to  confer.  I  told 
not  of  a  glory  that  should  one  day  shine  forth 
check  '  the  frown  of  supercilious  brows/  and 

dignity  to  the  choice  which  would  now  be 
ded  ignoble.  And  yet  I  might  have  told  her 
bese  things.  Auguries  of  success  are  discemi- 
»  other  eyes  than  mine.  The  palm  of  genius 
been  awarded  me,  and  future  fame  has  been 
oised  by  lips  that,  in  promising,  ahnost  be- 
^  it.  You  will  deem  that  I  grow  vain-glo- 
s,  mother/'  said  Julian  with  a  smile  that 
aed  half  in  derision  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
link  not  so.  I  have,  it  is  true,  (and  why  con- 
from  you  one  emotion  of  this  throbbing  heart  ?) 
imes  a  deep  conviction  that  success  is  at  my 
mand, — ^that  I  have  that  within  me  before 
ik  diflSculties  shall  disappear.  This,  mother,  is 
thought  that  I  treasure  up  in  my  own  heart ; 
cret  that  the  future  shall  reveal ;  for  the  present, 

a  hope  that  makes  all  labour  light,  and  every 
tung  of  success  inestimably  precious." 
ft  mother  was   much   affected   by   his  ear- 
tness. 

*  Southey. 

D   3 
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"And  in  order  to  carry  out  this  visioni 
scheme,  will  you  refuse  to  possess  yourself  of  i 
treasure  that  is  the  object  of  it,  by  any  oti 
means?  Will  you  seek  to  grasp  the  shad 
when  the  substance  is  within  your  reach  ? " 

"  How  within  my  reach  ?"  asked  Julian  imp^ 
ously.  "  Shall  I  go  and  seek  her  in  the  home 
her  wealthy  relatives  where  she  is  still  in  i 
enjoyment  of  every  advantage  that  she  former 
possessed?  They,  perhaps,  might  be  not  ui 
willing  to  yield  her  to  me ;  but  never  shaD  1 1 
found  willing  to  declare  a  love,  that  it  woul 
cost  her  a  sacrifice  to  reward.  Besides,  do  jo 
not  suppose  that  of  the  numbers  that  followe 
her,  when  her  star  shone  brightly,  there  are  son 
who  will  find  her  now,  though  its  light  be  paid 
obscured  by  clouds?  Do  you  not  believe,thi 
though  Wentworth  were  f5alse,  as  I  ever  knew  hii 
to  be,  some  will  prove  true  ?" 

As  they  were  thus  conversing,  they  wwe  in 
temipted  by  the  entrance  of  the  maid,  wb 
thrust  a  card  into  Julian's  hand,  saying  as  A 
did  so: 

"  The  ladies  that  wrote  it  wait  down  bdow  I 
hear  if  there  is  any  answer." 

Julian,  taking  the  scrap  of  paper,  carelessly  sa* 
his  own  direction  on  it,  and  muttering,  *'8oa: 
troublesome  visitor,  I  suppose,"  turned  to  tfc 
other  side.  The  words  that  met  his  eye  weti 
**  Miss  RatcMe  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Wilmot,  if  i 
should  be  disengaged."  Starting  up,  he  put  tit 
card  into  his  mother's  hand,  and  disappeared 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

My  thou^ts  are  deeply  stirred,  for  they  oft  fain 
Would  wait  on  thee ;  by  thee  unnoted,  yet 
Like  unseen  angels  that  would  do  thee  good; 
Have  tended  on  thee,  though  to  all  untold. 
Nor  deemed  of,  and  by  thee  the  least  of  all. 

THOUGHTS   IN   PAST   TEARS. 

Oli  occhi  dolenti  per  pietk  del  core 
Hanno  di  lagrimar  sofferta  pena. 
Ora  s'  io  voglio  sfogar  il  dolore, 
Che  a  poco  a  poco  alia  morte  mena, 
Ck)nvienmi  di  parlar  traendo  guai. 

DANTB. 

Julian  speedily  returned  to  his  mother,  and 
leading  Mercedes,  who  accompanied  him,  towards 
W,  placed  the  hand  he  held  in  Mrs.  Wilmot's. 
The  unfortmiate  girl  sank  upon  a  seat  beside  her, 
and  for  some  time  the  silence  was  unbroken 
«ve  by  her  sobs.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Julian,  unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  ex- 
daimed  vehemently : 

"For  God's  sake  speak  to  her,  console  her — 
Wl  her  you  will  be  her  mother !" 

Mrs.  Wilmot  obeyed  this  injunction  by  drawing 
nearer  to  the  poor  orphan,  and  folding  her  tenderly 
in  her  arms ;  she  drew  back  the  heavy  veil  that 
^onoealed  her  from  her  sight,  and  impressed  a  kiss 
^  her  forehead,  saying : 
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"  Why  have  we  not  heard  of  you  sooneri 
poor  child  ?" 

Mercedes  hesitated  to  reply ;  and  then  said,  e^qj 
upbraidingly,  but  timidly,  gUmdng  at  the  widoirlr 
garb: 

"  I  thought  your  onm  grief  had  banished  200 
from  your  mind." 

^'  Why  did  you  think  that  anything  would  mab 
us  forgetful  of  you  ?" 

"  I  thought  so/'  replied  Mercedes,  "  because  no 
answer  came  to  the  letter  I  sent." 

"  No  letter  has  ever  reached  us ;  we  have  anxi- 
ously desired  to  obtain  tidings  of  you ;  and  ^oe 
our  arrival  in  London  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  Another  day  would  not  have  passed  without 
our  seeking  you,  dear  Mercedes,  in  your  present 
home." 

Mercedes,  re-assured  by  the  tenderness  of  Hn- 
Wilmot's  manner,  now  spoke  without  reserve,  and 
hurriedly  gave  expression    to    the  thoughts  that   : 
were  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"  I  have  very  lately,"  she  said,  "  learned  thit 
you  also  had  been  afflicted.     I  thought  that  your 
silence  was  accounted  for ;   but  when  I  heard  tbt 
Mr.  Wilmot  was  here,  and  remembered  the  last 
words  from  him,  the  promise  which   he  asked 
and  obtained,   I   could   not  be  content  not  to 
seek  him  and  to  inquire  of  you.     I  fancied  that 
I  should  see  you  here,  but  I  did  not  come  without 
reluctance.      I  have  found  you,"  she   continued, 
turning  to  Julian,  *'  at  a  time  when  most  in  need 
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idvioe^  perhaps  assistance,  and  I  do  not 
d  to  ask  it.  You  talk  of  my  present 
!  wish  to  quit  it — speedily.    I  cannot  have 

I  must  go  forth  and  labour.  I  seek  the 
f  subsistence.  You,  Mr.  Wilmot,  may 
r  my  drawings,  and  how  you  used  to  com- 
td  to  hear  them  commended.  I  think — I 
i  your  praises  at  least  were  sincere.  Now 
link  that  I  can  in  any  way  avail  myself  of 
f  those  I  mean  that  I  did  when  you 
1  me  ?   Can  I  do  others  ?     Can  I  instruct 

or  in  any  way  turn  this  accomplishment, 

alone  I  can  venture  to  believe  that  I  in 
sure  surpass  mediocrity,  to  account?  I 
light  of  other  means  of  profit,  and  in  vain. 
yet  too  weak,  too  incompetent  to  undertake 
ter  change.  The  time  may  come — I  will 
bring  it  near— when  I  may  be  qualified 
ire:' 

K>ke  these  words  rapidly,  for  her  agitation 
t,  though  she  struggled  for  composure; 
paused  for  breath. 

and  his  mother  were  at  first  too  much 
to  reply;  at  length  the  latter  took  her 
d  said  gently : 

Qot,  dear  child,  speak  thus  anxiously.  You 
)e  so  destitute  of  fiiends  as  to  allow  of  an 
re  call  for  exertions  to  which  you  are  as 
ual.  Quiet  and  repose  are,  I  see,  plainly 
o  you." 
mistake  my  situation,  indeed,"   replied 


rciiiiiiii    iiiacuvu.       r^xt'niuu    win     unii":    ar 
fatigue,  and  wsi  may  be  swt'ct,  but  quiut  an 
poso  arc  (Icuiud  niu.'' 
...    :]  Mrs.  Wilmot    made  no  reply  to  these  \ 

i  jjl;^  she  knew  not  how  to  combat  them.     After  s 

i  -j|^  silence  she  said  : 

I  ^g  "  You  must  at  least  be  patient,  and  do  nc 

without  consideration." 

''  I  have  been  patient/'  interrupted  Mer 
**  and  I  have  already  given  much  time  to  cons 
tion." 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "  Juliai 
I  will  come  to  see  you,  and  we  will  consii 
gether.  You  shall  tell  us  all  you  have  d(me^ 
we  will  consider  what  to  do  next.  You 
make  your  friend  known  to  me,  that  I  may  i 
her  for  her  care  of  one  whom  I  reg 
from  her  birth  as  my  younger  child.  You 
promise  me,  Mercedes,  to  remember  how 
bound  to  you  by  the  last  words  that  passed 


. 


I 


r^  Alt 
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)  tears  followed  each  other  slowly  down  her 
9ek.     At  last  she  said : 
J  friend  is  here ;   she  waits  for  me.     She  is 
sin. 

ould  you  like  her  to  come  to  you  ?"  said 
/ilmot.  '^Why  should  our  acquaintance 
r  be  delayed  ?  You  must  not  forget,  Mer- 
hat  though  she  may  be  your  most  fiuniliar, 
the  oldest  friend  you  have  in  the  world. 
),  Julian,  and  bring  Miss  Johnson  here." 
n  complied ;  and  when  Cecilia  came,  Mer- 
ecame  more  calm,  and  gradually  recovered 
aposure.  The  sweet  voice  and  countenance 
.  Wilmot,  and  the  grateful  cordiality  with 
she  met  her  prepossessed  Cecilia  greatly 
bvour.  In  a  few  minutes  she  b^;an  to  feel 
Mercedes  must  leave  her,  the  pain  of  part- 
old  be  greatly  alleviated  by  the  idea  of  her 
to  Mrs.  >/\^mot,  a  prospect  which  she 
saw  she  had  a  right  to  contemplate.  She 
t  had  they  been  alone,  she  could  even  now 
3ened  her  whole  heart  to  her,  and  was  con- 
that  all  her  designs  would  have  won  her 
ating  approbation.  She  related  all  that  had 
d  at  the  print-shop,  which  had  led  to  their 
ly  of  Mr.  Wilmot.  Tlie  explanation  of 
^ilmot's  conduct  was  this.  Constrained  to 
ar  former  dwelling  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
he  had  immediatdy  formed  the  design  which 
1  carried  into  execution  of  joining  her  son  on 
itinent,  believing  it  to  be  of  importance  that 


i';irfs,  ii[iui  MLc  .smi^iii  nun  oil  ficr  arrival  in  l. 
Sliiiikfd  ;mil  ^^riLVtiil  l)c_von(!  rxjiri'ssion  at  tl 
rililc  details  wlii.rli  sIk:  t\mi  rccdved,  she  . 
sought  for  ftirther  information  with  regard 
orphan  child.  All  that  she  could  leam  was,  tt 
was  returning  to  England  with  Lady  Sylvesi 
Having  in  Julian's  latest  letters  received 
count  of  the  projected  union  between  ht 
Wentworth,  she  felt  no  dread  that  Mercedes 
find  herself  friendless  or  destitute.  With  i 
achiDg  with  her  own  sorrows,  and  though  fiiH 
for  the  afflicted  daughter,  but  little  fearfiil  til 
aggravation  of  distress  awdted  her,  she  left 
land  to  meet  ber  son.  When  with  Julii 
communicated  to  her  all  that  he  had  learned 
Lord  Sylvester  of  the  conduct  of  those  to 
Mercedes  bad  been  entrusted  by  her  &ther. 
knowledge  awoke  not  only  mdignation  at  wb 
passed,  but  serious  misfpvings  with  regard 
comfort  of  her  journey  homewards,  and  • 
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^  she  would  take  shelter  with  them ;  and  Mrs. 
'imoty  now  from  daily  observation  made  well 
m  how  utterly  her  son's  peace  was  destroyed 
iu8  hitherto  hopeless  passion,  had  ventured  to 
yge  in  pleasing  visions  that  represented  her 
I  child  and  the  chfld  of  their  r^retted  benefactor, 
xved  to  happiness,  and  mutually  depending  on 
li  other  for  its  continuance, 
rhe  situation  in  which  they  found  Mercedes 
ned  to  destroy  the  &bric  she  had  raised.  But 
hoguage  which  she  heard  from  Mercedes'  lips, 
which  fiir  from  being  contradicted  by  her 
nn,  was  in  fact  corroborated  by  silence,  and 
letimes  by  reluctant  consent,  entirely  changed 
aspect  which  thmgs  had  worn  before  she  had 
I  her  unexpected  visitors.  Former  hopes  and 
smes  sprang  again  to  life,  and  no  sooner  were 
cousins  departed,  than  her  wish  was  to  try 
awaken  similar  ones  in  Julian.  It  caused  her 
le  astonishment  to  see  her  son,  after  Mer- 
38'  departure,  instead  of  placing  himself  beside 
to  discuss  with  her  what  could  best  and  most 
Qy  be  done  for  the  orphan  who  had  appealed 
them — ^what  could  be  eflfected  in  aid  of  her 
rts,  or  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  them — return 
lis  easel,  and  continue  to  paint  with  apparently 
bated  industry.  She  watched  him  without 
mpting  to  draw  him  into  conversation,  until 
ibould  manifest  such  a  desire  himself,  but  she 
Id  not  resume  her  former  tranquillity.  At  length 
rose  quietly,  and  came  and  stood  beside  him 
his  progress. 


I 

i 


inuiicd  up  hctbrc  it  visiuiuirv  forms  \vh 
\v:is  now  strivini;  to  (Irliuciite.  Mrs.  ^ 
thought  that  the  manner  in  which  tlie  ver 
of  the  poem  recalled  Mercedes  to  his  mil 
possibly  enhanced  the  charm  which  it  posses 
him.  She  certainly  was  not  mistaken  in  b< 
that  in  the  angelic  female  figure,  which  ^ 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  composttioii,  i 
in  this  stage  of  it ; 

(Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  most  adoro 

she  could  easily  trace  his  vivid  rememfan 
the  charms  of  her  he  loved.  Julian  was 
convinced  that 

Mercy  had,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look,* 

and  it  was  by  recalling  Mercedes'  beauty 
fancy's  eye  that  he  had  striven  to  ^ve  life 
idea  which  he  wished  to  express ;  to  repres 
conception  he  had  formed  of 
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!^^^^eDt  he  was  occupied  in  representing  her  in 
» %ct  which  the  poet  thus  describes : 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 
And  stopped  his  wheels,  and  looked  his  rage  away. 
I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds 
That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds ; 
Tliy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own. 

Ssmother,  as  she  bent  over  him.  and  gazed  in 
VMler  on  the  progress  which  he  had  made,  said 
I  ilow  voice  of  delight, 
"How  beautiftJ !" 

Julian  looked  up,  his  eyes  beaming  with  plea- 
R^  and  exclaimed  in  reply  to  what  he  believed 
be  her  meaning: 

''Is  she  not?  Did  you  ever  see  so  heavenly  a 
ontenance?  Did  you  ever  hear  so  sweet,  so 
DDtive  a  voice  ?  What  mild  resignation  united 
nlmt  tender  sensibility  T' 
-Ah,  Julian,"  interrupted  his  mother,  with  a 
Qtle  smile,  ^^  I  was  looking  at  your  picture,  but 
viU  gladly  talk  of  Mercedes  instead." 
Julian  coloured,  and  his  mother  relieved  his  em- 
RHSsment  by  adding : 

''I  have  been  wishing  to  do  so  ever  since  she  left 
6  roouL  Have  you  no  plan  to  suggest  by  which 
)  oould  rdieve  her  from  all  present  care  at  least  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  Julian,  "  I  have.  I  was  just 
out  to  tell  you  of  an  arrangement  which  I  have 
iOed  in  my  thoughts  until  it  appears  practicable, 
u  know  that  yesterday  you  lamented  that  we 
I  taken  this  house  for  so  long  a  period,  as  it  is 
tdy  large  or  commodious  enough  to  suit  my 


L?.r 
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luuK  .Slid  ;ii  I  lie  men  oi  sepurciiioii,  lor  iiie  ii 
hr  mcri'lv  iinacrinarv.  Durinc:  the  hours  w 
devote  to  labour,  I  am  not  a  very  enteri 
companion,  you  must  allow ;  and  it  would  I 
inconvenient  to  me  to  receive  the  many  ' 
whom  I  hope  soon  to  have,  here,  even  if  Mil 
diffe  did  not  reside  with  you,  and  quite  imp 
if  she  does.  So  to-morrow  you  can  propose 
to  come  hither ;  and  you  must  make  her 
mother,  that  you  will  be  alone.  She  will  thi 
haps  accede  more  willingly  to  your  request' 

*'  Nay,''  interrupted  his  mother,  somewfa 
appointed  and  displeased  at  this  arrangemc 
she  do  not  object  to  your  banishment,  I  s 
less  disposed  to  love  her  than  I  am  now." 

"  Mother,"  replied  Julian,  seriously,  "  yoi 
spare  me  all  such  words  as  these  if  you  km 
much  they  pain  me.  Do  not  frustrate  you 
to  do  good  by  the  pursuit  of  visionary  84 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  realised.    I 
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CHAPTER  DC. 

Peace  is  nigh. 
Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest ;  moments  for  their  own  sake  hailed. 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 
My  soul  lay  passive. 

COLRRIDOB. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Wilmot  and  Julian,  ac- 
oording  to  their  promise  and  their  own  earnest 
deore,  sought  Mercedes.  We  need  not  say 
titti  how  much  joy  and  gratitude  their  proposals 
'•ere  heard,  nor  how  readily  they  were  complied 
viith.  Mrs.  Johnscm,  as  soon  as  she  comprehended 
Ik  purpose  of  Mrs.  Wilmot's  visit,  informed  Mer- 
iedes  that  she  had  really,  on  her  account,  for  some 
bie  delayed  her  departure  from  London,  and  that 
^  strongly  recommended  her  to  profit  by  Mrs. 
Wknot's  invitation,  as  while  in  her  house  she 
MpQld  be  able  to  prosecute  without  interruption 
Ik  mquiries  she  was  making  for  some  situation 
Ibat  might  suit  her.  She  hinted  also  that  they 
D^t  long  prove  unsuccessful  if  Mercedes  remained 
Bite  80  difficult  to  please  with  regard  to  one  as  at 
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present.  Mercedes  listened  with  tears  of  yifhii 
she  did  not  declare  the  source^  but  left  it  to  thoiB 
who  saw  them  fall  to  discover  whether  they  wat 
wrung  from  her  by  the  ill-concealed  harshnesBof 
these  and  similar  speeches,— or  whe&er  they  wen 
effusions  of  gratitude  for  acknowledged  favoursi  cr 
solely  of  regret  on  parting  from  her  true  fiieul 
CecQia.  We  will  say  for  Mercedes  that  they  wen 
neither  the  tears  of  wounded  pride/  nor  of  resentfil 
indignation. 

The  orphan  went  forth  from  the  home  of  hff 
kindred,  and  entered  that  which  was  offered  Ij 
friends,  bound  to  her  by  no  ties  of  blood,  but  who 
nevertheless  bestowed  all  the  affection  of  a  mother 
and  a  brother.  Soothed  and  cheered  by  their  teo- 
dem^,  and  enjoying  far  more  undisturbed  peace 
than  Cecilia  had  ever  been  able  to  procure  for  her, 
in  a  family  where  she  received  no  hearty  wdooDK 
or  than  her  impetuous  temper,  had  no  other  cause  tf 
agitation  existed,  would  have  allowed  Meroedee  h 
know,  she  rallied  more  rapidly  than  she  had  everdoM 
hitherto.  She  became  daily  more  like  her  fomtf 
self.  The  society  of  Julian  had  always  been  mat 
congenial  to  her  taste,  nor  did  she  find  that  of  bi 
mother  less  so,  and  Mercedes  was  peculiarly  sensiUe 
of  the  charms  of  social  intercourse  with  those  whoiB 
minds  and  characters  were  in  unison  with  herowfr 
From  such  communion  her  nature  was  a^Mifale  i 
deriving  the  most  lively  pleasure.  Her  fecfingl 
were  acutely  sensitive,  her  imagination  easily  efr 
cited ;  she  needed  sympathy ;  she  could  not  leA 
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sdf ;  an  interchange  of  thought  and  fed- 
leoessary  to  her  happiness  She  had  that 
f  egotism,  if  we  must  so  call  it,  which 
i  distinguishes  with  approbation  from  that 
)  unsporin^y  condemns ;  the  yearnings  of 
;,  in  its  deep  earnestness^  *  which  impels  us 
unicate  our  feelings  to  others ;  but  not  that 
which  would  reduce  the  feelings  of  others 
entity  with  our  own.'  In  Mrs.  Wilmot  she 
L  a  ready  and  affectionate  listener ;  in  Ju- 
found  more :  she  found  one  who  antid- 
3r  thoughts,  and  ^o  shared  with  her  the 

>  teach  to  others'  bosoms  what  so  charmed 
is  own. 

)rojects  which  had  lately  so  much  occupied 

s'   were   now,    though    not  openly    dis- 

certainly  almost   forgotten;  and   if  they 

her  to  mind,  they  only  led  Mercedes  to 
ith  increased  industry  to  those  studies 
forded  her  delight  in  themselves,  and  which 
inued  to  regard  as  preparatory  to  the  future 
ishment  of   the    designs  which  she  had 

To  the  prosecution  of  these  plans,  while  re- 
to  such  means  as  this,  Mrs.  Wilmot  offered 
sition,  for  all  Mercedes'  endeavours  at  self- 
ment  were  superintended  by  Julian.  The 
i  which  he  passed  with  them  were  often 

to  an  examination  of  the  progress  of  the 
ich  infused  fresh  spirit  into  the  exertions  of 
t ;  and  in  this  constant,  but  quiet  occupa- 
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tioiiy  Mrs.  Wilmot  discerned  a  source  of  1 
pleasure  for  her  young  charge. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  though  freed  from  ifa 
inent  which  she  had  said  that  Mercedes  c 
way,  did  not  immediately  leave  Lond 
cilia  had  therefore  still  the  power  of  enj 
society  of  her  friend,  for  her  visits  me 
glad  a  welcome  from  Mrs.  Wilmot  as 
cousin ;  and  she  rarely  past  a  day  witho 
to  see  them.  One  day  when  alone  with 
as  Mrs.  Wilmot  usually  permitted  h 
delicately  refraining  from  imposing  any  n 
her  presence,  and  yet  not  allowing  it  to 
tible  to  them  that  she  intentionally  withe 
cilia  said  abruptly : 

"Mercedes,  do  you  know  I  have  b 
more  unhappy  since  you  left  us,  than  1 
before  in  all  my  life?" 

Her  large  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as 
and  she  would  not  raise  her  hand  to  h 
away,  because  she  feigned  that  she  did 
that  they  were  there. 

"Why,  so?"  replied  Mercedes,  thn 
arms  round  her  tenderly  ;  "  tell  me  why 

"  I  will,  as  nearly  as  I  can ;  I  think 
teU  the  cause.  Before  I  knew  you,  I  nev 
of  sympathy,"  continued  Cedlia,  fordni 
to  smile.  "  I 

Never  hoped  on  earth  to  find 
A  mirror  in  an  answering  mind  ! 

I  had  passed  childhood  alone.    I  was  us 
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^  loDg  solitary  walks,  to  ask  questions  which, 
iould  not  answer  them  myself,  must  be  left  unan- 
^;  and  therefore  when  I  came  home,  and 
d  myself  lonely  stiD,  it  was  nothing  new  or 
ige.  I  remained  silent,  but  it  was  without 
lishment  or  pain.  But  now  it  is  quite  different. 

came,  and  you  beguiled  me  of  my  silence, 
led  me  to  speak  my  thoughts — to  compare 

with  your  own;  to  give  expression  to  my 
gs,  instead  of  ^crushing  them  inward,'  and 
I  can't  contain  them,  though  I  try.  If  I 
88  and  check  one,  another  escapes  meanwhile. 
I  always  falling  into  difficulties  and  incurring 
I  really  am  unhappy.  Can  you  tell  me 
to  be  less  so?" 

lere  was  a  mixture  of  playfulness  in  the  seri- 
es with  which  Cecilia  spoke,  but  it  could  not 
from  Mercedes  that  her  words  expressed  no 
than  the  truth ;  not  an  exaggerated  statement 
,  but  simply  what  she  felt  and  what  she  suf- 
Afler  she  was  gone,  Mercedes  repeated  her 
i's  words,  or  at  least,  the  substance  of  them  to 
Wilmot,  asking  her  what  efficacious  remedy 
)uld  propose.  Mrs.  Wilmot's  compassion  was 
idfly  awakened  as  her  own. 
Tell  her,"  she  said,  "  to  come  to  you  as  much 
e  can.  I  think  your  society  is  the  best  solace 
sr  petty  troubles  that  she  can  find ;  and  that 
firiendship  will  be  of  real  value  to  her." 
lis  advice  was  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
be  friends,  and  Cecilia  readily  complied  with  it. 

U   II.  £ 
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As  Cecilia's  love  for  Mercedes  grew  daily  in 
strength,  the  more  earnestly  and  fondly  did  she 
meditate  on  her  project  for  restoring  her  to  ease  and 
comfort.  But  greatly  did  she  dread  the  opposition 
which  she  anticipated  from  her,  and  most  sincerely 
did  she  desire  to  be  her  benefactress  in  secret 
She  felt,  moreover,  that  half  the  sweetness  of  her 
friendship  with  Mercedes  would  be  destroyed,  if 
there  existed  between  them  the  oppressive  know- 
ledge of  this  benefit.  Nothing  was  so  repugnant 
to  Cecilia  as  the  receiving  thaiJcs  for  any  kindness 
conferred.  She  always  silenced  them  with  haste ; 
sometimes  very  abrup% — almost  ungently.  She 
heartily  desired  to  forget  her  favours. 

"  Love  me,"  she  would  say  to  Mercedes ;  "  love 
me  as  much  as  you  will,  the  more  the  better ;  but 
it  must  not  be  as  a  species  of  payment  for  favours 
received.  Though  we  are  of  a  commercial  stock, 
do  not  let  us  trade  in  friendship.  Love  me,  dearest, 
but  it  must  not  be  because  one  day  I  gave  you 
that  present,  and  another  did  you  this  favour.  It 
must  be  founded  on  a  sort  of  abstract  notion  of 
my  character ;  a  confirmed  idea,  if  you  will,  that  I 
would  give  you  whatever  I  had  to  give,  would  do 
for  you  whatever  it  lay  iji  my  power  to  do,  at  any 
cost.  But  it  must  not  rest  on  a  minute  recollec- 
tion of  trifles,  which  you  please  to  call  obligations ; 
and  which,  if  thus  heaped  together,  will  have 
no  efi^ect  but  that  of  building  up  a  wall  between 
you  and  me ;  a  wall  of  separation,  Mercedes  ! " 

"  Nay,"  replied  Mercedes ;  "  say  rather  they  will 
form  a  chain  of  indissoluble  union  ! " 
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"^y  dear  Mercedes,  can  you  really  propose  to 
me  to  })ear  a  chain  ?  Think  how  cruel  an  inflic- 
tkm  that  would  be !  Nor  do  you  look  as  if  you 
wuU  support  a  very  heavy  one,"  answered  Cecilia, 
^  a  laugh;  and  after  this  conversation  she 
iocame  more  than  ever  anxious  to  fall  on  some 
^Qethod  of  accomplishing  her  design,  and  yet  re- 
serve no  thanks  for  it. 

At  length  Cecilia's  family  left  London ;  ^  but  she 
*»  detained  there.  Her  father  had  a  severe  attack 
f  iDness,  and  he  desired  to  keep  her  as  his  nurse. 
His  fondness  for  her  rendered  her  attendance 
I  him  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him ;  and  confined 
Ids  sick  diamber,  he  exacted  so  much  of  it. 
It  she  had  little  time  to  seek  Mercedes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 

SHAKSPBARI* 

During  her  attendance  on  her  father,  Cecilia 
always  past  the  morning  with  him  in  his  library, 
where,  though  still  suffering  from  illness,  he  traiv- 
sacted  much  business.  He  found  her  presence  no 
interruption  to  him,  nor  desired  her  to  withdraw  as 
his  visitors  came  and  departed.  Among  them  one 
day  was  Maxwell,  formerly  Mr.  Ratdiffe's  derk.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  Cecilia  heard  what 
had  before  reached  her  ears,  that  never  was  ruin 
more  complete  than  that  which  had  overtaken  Mr. 
Ratcliffe ;  and  that  never  were  speculations  more 
wild  and  unadvised  than  those  in  which  he  had  of 
Jate  years  embarked. 

Her  quick  discernment  made  her  readily  aware 
that  her  father's  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
his  relative,  though  neither  harsh  nor  exaggerated, 
fell  unpleasantly  on  the  old  man's  ears ;  it  made 
him  sick  at  heart,  to  hear  the  past  follies  of  his 
departed  master  discanted  on.  She  was  not  sorry, 
therefore,  when  her  father  cut  short  the  conversa- 
tion by  going  in  search  of  some  papers  he  needed ; 
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^Og  Maxwell,  as  he  left  the  room,  to  wait  his 
itt  Cecilia,  as  quick  as  thought,  without 
^  a  moment  of  so  precious  an  opportunity, 
broached  the  old  derk,  and  with  no  slight  trepi- 
bn,  but  striving  to  appear  as  calm  as  possible, 
vder  that  she  might  not  by  her  abrupt  and 
nge  proceeding  confuse  and  bewilder  him,  said 
My,  but  in  a  distinct  voice : 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Maxwell,  supposing  that  Miss 
:£ffe  had  a  fiiend  very  desirous  of  relieving  her 
1  her  impending  poverty,  coidd  you  not  place 
in  possession  of  the  sum  of  money  designed 
her,  without  giving  her  the  slightest  due  to  the 
overy  of  the  donor?" 

lie  old  man  heard  this  question  with  the 
(test  amazement,  from  which  he  gradually  re- 
ared, and  replied : 

Possibly  I  could, — ^but  alas!"  continued  he 
1  tears  in  his  ^es,  '^  which  of  that  hdpless 
lan's  friends,  as  they  are  called,  will  be  disposed 
oact  towards  her?" 

That  is  not  now  the  question,"  answered  Ce- 
.  "  If  such  an  one  there  were,  could  he  de- 
i  on  your  secrecy  and  fidelity  ?" 
He  could,"  replied  Maxwell,  earnestly.  "  But 
lier  do  these  questions  tend.  Miss  Johnson  ? " 
I  will  tdl  you.  I  will  trust  my  secret  to  your 
»ing,  Mr.  Maxwell.  I  have  a  sum  of  money 
fa,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  of  age,  I  wish  to 
r&r  to  Miss  Ratdiffe,  but  she  must  never 
f  whence  it  comes.     Think  how  this  can  be 
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effected,  and  you  shall  hear  further  6xym  me»  B 
CecOia,  speakmg  rapidly,  for  she  heard  her  fitte 
returning  step,  and  she  resumed  her  seat  at  ad 
tanoe. 

The  &cility  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  Merad 
was  concerned,  which  this  interview  gave  her,  fill 
Cecilia  with  satis&ction,  and  she  now  proposed 
devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  a  deep  and  can 
consideration  of  the  best  method  of  reoommendi 
her  design  to  her  fiftther,  and  obtaining  his  cons 
to  its  execution. 

Now  Cecilia's  usual  mode  of  proceeding  \ 
this.  When  any  weighty  subject  occupied  \ 
mind,  she  would  seriously  intend  to  proceed  to 
tion  only  after  the  most  mature  deliberation ;  i 
yet,  in  spite,  of  this  intention,  she  would,  aim 
immediately  that  she  had  formed  it,  rush  to 
encounter  with  apparently  the  most  heedless  pn 
pitation.  Sometimes  she  bore  away  the  pahn 
victory  so  triumphantly,  as  to  be  led  to  think  ti 
after  all,  a  sudden  attack  was  &r  preferable  to 
best  preconcerted  plans.  Sometimes  she  fix 
herself  involved  in  difficulties,  from  which  she  \ 
no  means  of  escape,  and  depbring  her  rashn 
she  would  vow  never  again  to  undertake  to  o 
duct  to  a  termination  any  affiur  that  reqd 
an  exercise  of  judgment  or  caution.  The 
membrance  of  past  misfortunes  made  her  tren 
at  her  present  situation.  At  length  Max 
departed,  and  her  father  drew  fit>m  his  desk  % 
letters,  in  the  contents  of  which  he  jsoon  bee 
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«**bed ;  and  CecQia,  not  venturing  to  break  the 
wi^ce  he  maintained,  was  gradually  no  less  buried 
^  W  own  thoughts. 

Bright  and  pleasant  pictures  of  Mercedes'  re- 
tteation  to  happiness  began  to  float  before  her 
^  and  letting  her  work  fall  firom  her  hands,  she 
ittk  into  a  delicious  reverie. 

Her  father,  as  he  refolded  and  laid  aside  the  last 
of  the  letters  which  he  had  been  perusing,  raised 
\k  eyes  to  the  thoughtful  countenance  of  his 
daughter,  and  marked  her  abstracted  air;  but 
die  beaming  satbfaction  of  her  eyes  showed  that 
ihe  looked  on  to  scenes  on  which  it  was  pleasant 
to  test  There  was,  to  her  father's  eye,  a  hea- 
wdy  expression  diffused  over  her  whole  counte- 
nance, and  he  regarded  the  picture  she  presented 
to  him,  in  the  easy  attitude  into  which  she  had 
fifleo,  with  a  complacency  which  rendered  him  for 
itime  unwilling  to  rouse  her  by  the  sound  of  his 
Voioe. 

"Whither  has  yoiu*  fancy  flown,  my  dear  child  ?" 
it  last  he  said,  in  that  voice  of  tenderness  which 
Was  unconsciously  habitual  to  him  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  and  which,  as  it  fell  sweetly  on  Cecilia's 
Car,  always  made  her  heart  warm  towards  her 
btber  with  that  ardent  love  which  it  was  its 
Qsture  to  bestow  on  those  who  would  ask,  or  only 

W9V6  it. 

She  fearlessly  turned  her  dark  eyes  sparkling 
ith  joy  upon  her  &ther,  as  she  replied  sponta- 
XMisly,  without  a  moment's  hesitation : 
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*^  I  was  wishing  for  my  twenty-first  birth 
cx)me." 

Her  father  smiled,  and  said  : 

"Why  so,  my  Cecilia?  What  great 
will  its  arrival  confer  ?  Are  you  so  impat 
the  necklace  of  pearls  that  I  have  promisi 
or  are  you  contemplating  some  further 
which  you  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  : 
to  grant  on  such  a  day  ?" 

Cecilia  felt  how  nearly  this  last  question  1 
the  truth,  and  she  hastily  continued  in  replj 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  indeed,  but 
that  day.     You  know,  dearest  papa,  that 
next  birth-day  I  shall  come  into  an  inde] 
fortune,  all  my  own,  at  my  own  disposal 
that  is  the  reason  I  wish  for  it/' 

Her  father  was  not  a  little  surprised 
avowal  so  frankly  made ;  but  he  quickly  su 
that  the  gratification  which  she  expected  to 
from  the  event  to  which  she  looked  forwan 
not  be  of  a  selfish  nature. 

"  Are  you  so  very  eager   to   acquire   ii 
dence  ?"  he  asked.      "  I  see  you   are  not 
to  avow  your  desire  for  that  of  which  you 
have  no  power  to  deprive  you.     Trusting 
security,  will  you  proceed  to  tell  me  how  yo 
to  avail  yourself  of  it?" 

Her  father's  kind  tone  was  far  from  i 
Cecilia  with  fear,  and  springing  from  her  s 
came  to  the  side  of  his  chair,  took  his  ban 
in  hers,  and  said  : 
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«-•  only  want  to  be  independent  for  one  day, 
^^^hour,  one  half-hour.  Give  me  leave  to  do 
^^^y  as  I  like  for  that  time,  and  then  1  will  be 
content — nay  more,  best  pleased,  to  be  dependent 
on  you  for  ever  after/' 

''Why,  Cecilia,  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
tfter  that  eventful  day  ypu  intended  scarcely  to  ask 
DQT  consent  to  yoiu*  actions.  But  let  me  hear  what 
you  design.'* 

f  "I  design,"  replied  Cecilia,  rapidly  changing 
cokor,  and  her  lip  quivering  with  emotion,  ''  I  de- 
'^  flgn  to  give  the  sum  of  money  which  my  grand- 
;  mother  left  me  to  Mercedes,  and  to  trust  to 
'■--  JOQ,  dearest  father,  for  all  future  provision  for 
..   mysdf.'* 

And  Cecilia  cast  herself  on  her  father's  neck, 
^  nd  burst  mto  a  flood  of  passionate  tears ;  then 
I  leized  with  the  apprehension  that  her  vehemence 
Would  distress  her  father,  and  be  considered  by 
bim  as  a  proof  that  she  was  scarcely  a  rational 
toeing,  and  little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  direction 
tf  her  own  conduct,  she  repressed  her  sobs  as  sud- 
denfy  as  they  had  broken  forth ;  and  hushing  them 
nito  sQence,  lay  with  her  face  concealed  on  her 
Other's  breast,  waiting  for  him  to  bid  her  raise  it, 
in  joyful  acceptance  of  an  unhesitating  consent. 

**  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  entertained 
this  scheme  ?"  said  her  father,  who  continued  to 
pms  her  to  his  bosom,  fondly  laying  his  hand  on 
bet  head,  and  smoothing  the  raven  braids  of  her 
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yourself,  my  ili';ir  child.  I  will  tliink  of  what 
hiivr  Miiil.  1  iiwi?  yuu  so  iniu'h,  in  return  fur 
ready  confidence.  I  will  think  what  we  ca 
for  your  cousin ;  but  mind,  I  make  no  |>reseDl 
mises." 

Cecilia  scarcdy  knew  whether  to  considei 
reception  as  favourable  or  not ;  she  fdt  tba 
thing  would  satisfy  her  short  oi  what  ^e  bic 
posed ;  but  she  saw  plunly  that  she  must  not 
ture  to  touch  again  on  the  subject  until  her  1 
should  do  so  of  his  own  accord,  which  he  hii 
dently  no  intention  of  doing  at  present ;  for  he 
after  requested  her  to  write  some  letters  as  he  dii 
them.  Poor  Cecilia,  who  usually  posseBsei 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,  now  almost  fell  into  dit 
as  her  father  detected  her  in  the  act  of  n 
mendng  on  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  an  t 
which  he  had  believed  nearly  broi^^ht  to  a  1 
termination. 
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'<  Indeed  I  did,  and  strove  smcerely  for  success. 
Most  heartily  do  I  wish  to  please  you  in  every- 
thing/' replied  his  daughter  bending  over  the  back 
of  his  chairy  and  kissing  his  forehead. 

"  Yes,**  he  answered,  "  only  first  I  must  let  you 
please  yourself,  Cecilia.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

*'  How  desirable  it  is  then  that  the  same  thing 
should  be  equally  pleasing  to  both !"  < 

Her  father  smiled,  and  bid  her  go  out  for  a  drive, 
and  leave  him  to  repose. 

''  I  am  tired,  child.  Besides  I  expect  my  doctor, 
and  he  can  amuse  me  till  you  return.  Where 
shall  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh  1  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's  certainly  before  I  come 
back,"  replied  Cecilia. 

"Well,  you  may  bring  Mercedes  to  pass  the 
evening  with  you,  if  you  like,  and  if  she  like  to 
come  to  see  an  old  man  with  a  gouty  foot,  nursed 
by  a  little  daughter,  active  and  ready  enough,  but 
not  quite  disposed  to  let  him  tyrannize  over  her, 
according  to  the  established  rule  of  plays  and  novels 
twenty  years  since." 

"  No,"  answered  Cecilia,  "  I  cannot  exactly  de- 
termine whether  the  world  grows  better  or  not> 
but  since  those  days,  parents  certainly  are  im- 
proved ;  whether  children  are  or  are  not  I  will  not 
now  stay  to  inquire,  because,  papa,  you  said  you 
wished  for  repose." 

And  auguring  well  fi'om  her  father's  uninstigated 
proposition,  she  disappeared  instantly  that  he 
mi^t  not  have  time  to  recall  it. 
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In  another  moment,  however,  she  flew  back  iiitc^*^ 
the  room,  and  hastily  exclaimed  : 

"  Now,  dearest  papa,  I  implore  you  not  to  men ^^^ 

tion  our  intention  to  Mercedes.     No,  not  for  the  ^3^-^^ 
world!     She  would  refuse  to  agree  to  it,  I  am 
sure.     I  know  her  better  than  any  one  else,  and 
I  settled  with  Mr.  Maxwell  this  morning  that  she 
was  to  have  it,  without  ever  learning  whence  it 


came." 


"  My  dear,"  replied  her  father,  seriously,  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  speaking  to  any  one 
on  a  subject  which  I  have  had  no  time  to  consider. 
I  could  have  wished  that  you  had  been  con- 
tent to  leave  it  unmentioned  to  others  until  you 
had  consulted  me.  You  are  far  too  impetuous. 
You  must  leam  a  little  self-command,  or  you  will 
do  many  injuries  to  yourself  and  to  your  friends." 

Cecilia's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  at  this  not 
undeserved  rebuke. 

"  I  have  displeased  you.     How  grieved  I  am !" 

"  Let  regret  for  the  past  lead  to  more  thought 
for  the  future,"  replied  her  father,  briefly,  and  Ce- 
celia, seeing  that  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  say  more, 
again  departed. 

Cecilia  was  successful  in  her  mission  to  Mer- 
cedes, and  brought  her  back  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her  and  her  father.  She  was  touched  and 
delighted  by  the  kind,  and  even  tender  manner 
which  he  assumed  whenever  he  addressed  his  young 
relative.  Pity  seemed  to  modulate  his  voice  to  an 
unusual  softness.     Cecilia  was  not  sorry  that  Mer- 
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mentioned  before  him  her  still  existing  design 
ting  her  present  tranquil  abode,  and  making 
xertions  which  she  regarded  as  duties.  As 
itched  with  eager  ddight  the  approbation 
her  father's  countenance  openly  manifested, 
sr  her  cousm's  departure  bid  him  good  night 
leerful  hopes  (though  yet  unsanctioned)  of 
ig  his  final  consent  to  her  proposal. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ReaBmgwas  the  smart. 
And  the  tear  precious  that  compassion  shed 
For  her  who  pierced  hy  sorrow's  thrilliTig  dart. 
Did  meekly  bear  the  pang  mmiezited. 

WORDBWOETHa 

The  next  day  Cecilia  was  unable  to  visit  Mer- 
cedes, and  she  passed  the  hours  in  eager  antiapt> 
tion  of  obtaining  some  reply  firom  her  fath^  to  her 
urgent  request.  As  he  maintained  an  unbroken 
silence,  she  amused  herself  by  imagining  evoy 
variety  of  speech  by  which  he  could  possibly  com- 
municate to  her  a  consent  which  she  would  not 
doubt  of  obtaining.  She  mentally  held  discussions 
in  which  she  strove  to  give  full  weight  to  evoy  ob- 
jection that  could  be  urged  against  her  deagn,  tnd 
combatted  them  all  in  turn  with  complete  sucoes& 
Most  eloquent  were  the  thanks  which  she  prepared 
to  be  delivered  after  the  attainment  of  victory.  She 
grew  weary,  as  evening  approached,  of  these  sikot 
rehearsals  of  scenes  that  did  not  appear  likely  to  be 
enacted,  and  she  proceeded  to  put  ioto  practice  a 
series  of  petty  provocations  which  might,  afae 
hoped,  lead  her  father  to  relent.  Some  men 
would  have  been  induced  to  speak  soonar,  olhen 
more  obstinately  to  prolong  tiieir  sHenoe  by  Ce» 
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c3im's  attonpts ;  but  Mr.  Johnson  was  unmoved  by 
them.  At  the  intended  time  he  broke  through  the 
aOenoe  which  he  had  purposely  maintained,  and 
apoke  to  the  following  purpose. 

He  told  Cecilia  that  at  the  age  which  she  was 

ao  soon  to  attain,  the  law  gave  her  a  right  to  the 

&po6al  of  whatever  was  her    own;  a  right  of 

wlucfa  he  did  not  desire  to  depiive  her ;  nor  would 

*\  heshackle  her  use  of  it,  nor  frustrate  her  wishes,  by 

Iqfing  on  her  any  positive  commands  to  which  she 

nig^t  dioose  to  ^sld  obedience,  though  deeming 

tteir  imposition  arbitrary. 

.  **  If  you  at  any  time,''  he  said,  '^  proposed  to  do 
My  thing  absolutely  contrary  to  duty,  I  would  in- 
tttftre,  whatever  were  your  age  or  the  station  you 
Wiipied.  And  if  my  most  express  refusal  to 
iUGdon  your  proceedings  could  stop  them,  it  should 
lie  laid  upon  you.  Thus  will  I  act  by  my  children 
Mil  I  am  laid  in  the  grave.  But  in  the  present 
iBitance  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  what  you  pro* 
yoie.  The  very  wcnrst  censure  that  could  be  passed 
«  it,  is  that  It  is  an  inexpedient  act.  I  would 
live  you  bestow  due  consideration  on  it,  and  hear 
lltentively  and  weigh  well  all  that  I  have  to  say ; 
ht  tiie  final  decision  shall  be  of  your  own 
taking." 

''Then  it  is  already  made !"   exdauned  Cecilia, 
JojriiiBy. 

''No,''  re{died  her  father  in  a  tone  of  grave  re* 
hik^  "  I  gave  you  no  permission  to  make  it  until 
foa  had  complied  with  the  conditions  I  enjoined, 
jad  which  you  seem  to  forget." 
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^'  N09  indeed,  dearest  papa,''  said  CecQia,  witerf^-^ 
real  shame  and  regret  for  the  hastiness  of  heK:<^3^ 
reply ;  "  I  will  not  forget  them*  I  have  thought*  jC:^^ 
on  this  subject  already  for  a  long  time,  I  assuiiv  .Kire 
you,  and  I  am  most  desirous  to  listen  now  to  anj^^crsi] 
thing  you  have  to  say.  I  thank  you  too,  fipom  th^.tfr:ffb< 
bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  promise  you  have  mad^S^^id 
to  watch  over  your  thoughtless  child,  when  in*^:^^ 
creasing  years  have  brought  no  proportionate  growtlcC:^"^ 
of  wisdom ;  a  promise  which  soxmds  to  me  noS'C^JDC 
like  a  threat,  but  a  most  kind  assurance.  But  msLy^^^MB 
I  not  hear  what  you  wish  to  say  without  delay  ?  '^^Cf 
We  have  a  long  evening  before  us,  secure  from  tilT^^^^  ^ 
interruption.  I  will  bring  this  stool,  and  place  iW'M  i 
there  at  your  feet,  which  will  look  as  if  I  meant  tc^^'  ^ 
be  extremely  humble,  instead  of  what  you  vrill  fin£>^=3d 
me — very  combative  and  unpersuadable/'  she  said^fc^rf, 
venturing  to  smile  again. 

Her  father  submitted  unresistingly  to   her  ar — '"■"^* 
rangements,  and  as  she  placed  herself  on  the  lo^] 
seat  which  she  chose  to  occupy,  he  put  his 
fondly  on  her  head,  as  he  began  to  address 
thus: 

"  I  will  suggest  one  thing  for  your  serious  con- 
sideration, Cecilia.  When  you  propose  to  strip 
yourself  of  a  competent  provision  which  Providence 
has  bestowed  on  you,  and  to  render  yourself  whoDy 
dependent  upon  me,  you  should  not  foi^  that  I 
am  subject  to  the  same  contingencies  as  otiiers,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  whether  Mercedes*  fate  may 
not,  sooner  or  later,  be  your  own.  This  is  a  weighty 
objection  to  your  plan." 
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"  Nay,  but  father,  with  such  a  terrible  example 
of  imprudence  before  your  eyes  in  your  own 
^family,  you  will  surely  be  more  careful  for  us,  and 
^^¥ill  lay  up  something  in  the  days  of  abundance 
sgainst  the  time  of  need/' 

Her  fether  looked  on  her  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
mnd  then  answered : 

"  I  cannot  help  believing,  Cecilia,  that  supposing 
3  had  made  sudi  a  provision,  you  would  be  the 
-first  to  desire  that  I  should  lay  my  hand  upon  it, 
ivhen  honour  was  at  stake." 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  father,"  said  Cecilia,  with 
glistening  eyes ;  ^'  thank  you  for  that  belief  If  all 
that  I  had  were  not  previously  given  away,  it  would 
undoubtedly  then  be  for  you.  What  you  have 
just  said,  makes  me  almost  wish  to  reserve  it  for 
such  a  purpose;  but  then  your  need  of  it  may  never 
exist.  Mercedes' necessities  are  present  and  real, 
so  it  must  be  hers,  I  think.  And  if  anything 
happened  to  you,  such  a  sum  would  be  but  a  drop 
in  tlie  ocean ;  nor  would  it  suffice  to  do  much  for 
the  comfort  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  while  for 
Mercedes,  it  really  is  quite  enough.  Quite  enough ! 
poor  girl — if  her  father  could  hear  such^  a  pittance 
caDed  quite  enough  for  her  for  whom  he  amassed  his 
princely  fortune !  With  regard  to  laying  it  by  for 
myself,  I  am  more  disposed  to  obey  literally  the 
injunction  of  '  take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,'  if 
to  take  thought  must  compd  me  to  relinquish  the 
performance  of  this  act  of  charity." 

Her  father  paused  awhile  in  consideration,  and 
then  replied : 
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"  Well,  I  win  relieve  you  from  the  immei 
necessity  of  so  doing,  by  maldng  you  aoqott 
with  a  design  which  I  have  lately  framed, 
speedily  intend  to  execute.  The  disastrous  ren 
with  which  my  cousin's  once  brilliaat  cmxr 
to  a  dose,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  en 
on  his  child,  which  my  heart  has  Ued  to  wi 
have  shocked  me  so  much,  and  have  ezcit 
me  such  a  lively  apprehension  of  beholding  a 
tition  of  similar  distress  in  my  own  fiunily,  1 
have  come  to  a  resolution  no  longer  to  end 
their  welfare  and  my  own  peace,  but  to  retire 
business  with  the  not  inconsiderable  wealth  ^ 
I  have  at  present  secured.  I  might,  it  is 
look  to  gather  a  far  richer  harvest  by  continued 
but  it  would  be  with  a  risk  of  what  I  now  pc 
My  health  was  beginning  to  give  way  mer 
consequence  of  the  arduous  labours  of  my  ca 
still  less  can  it  stand  against  the  additional  m 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  drive  froi 
mind,  since  poor  Ratdiffe's  miserable  end. 

"  The  portion  which  I  intend  to  assign  t 
daughters,  (and  I  have  always  dedared  that 
should  equal  that  of  the  others)  is  £10,0 
each.  This  is  a  competent  provision,  but 
nothing  more.  The  question  which  you  hi 
consider,  is  whether  you  will  divest  youn 
what  you  may,  if  you  wiQ,  enjoy  in  addition 

"  This  is  a  point  for  you  to  decide,  and  i 
me.  I  certainly  do  not  deny  that  I  consid 
first  mentioned  sum  as  adequate  to  suppb 
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meats,     otherwise,   I  should  labour  to  allot   a 
burger  one  to  you,  and  to  your  sisters." 

'*Oh!  my  dearest  father!"  answered  Cecilia, 
eamestly  clasping  her  hands,  and  with  tears  stream- 
ing from  her  eyes,  '^  if  I  am  indeed  at  liberty  to 
ledide,  if  I  have  your  full  consent  to  do  so,  can 
fou  doubt  my  decision  ?  Half  the  sum  that  you 
jestow  on  me  should  suffice  my  wants,  rather 
;ban  I  would  enrich  myself  by  leaving  my  cousin 
in  b^gary !" 

^'You  are  young  and  enthusiastic.  The  time 
may  come  when  you  will  r^ret  yoiu-  prodigal 
generosity,  and  ask  why  your  father  who  was  old, 
and  ought  to  have  been  wise,  did  not  restrain  it." 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid  that  my  love  of  this  world's 
lucre  should  increase  with  years!  This  is  an 
evil  against  which  I  will  pray,  and  strive  with  my 
whole  heart  Oh,,  father  1  when  the  hour  of  de- 
parture must  be  near,  is  that  the  time  to  ding  to 
those  possessions  which  we  cannot  take  with  us  ? 
How  often  do  we  say,  when  speaking  of  a  tempo- 
raiy  habitation  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repair 
this,  (NT  to  beautify  that ;  if  we  were  going  to  stay 
here,  the  case  would  be  altered.  So  surely  will  it 
be  with  us  as  we  grow  old.  We  shall  grow  less 
eager  to  have  wherewithal  to  procure  the  pleasiures 
and  the  luxuries  of  life,  rather  than  more  so.  I 
wiU  never  learn  that  worldly  wisdom  which  would . 
lead  me  to  condemn  the  more  generous  sentiments 
of  my  youth." 

"But,  supposing  that  Mercedes  should  prove 


iirtVctitin  fur  liiT,  1  tliirik  I  m;iy  venture  to 
tluit  in  making  tliis  gilt,  1  am  loss  autuatcd 
for  her,  than  by  love  to  Him,  who  commet 
fatherless  to  the  care  of  His  servants.  Sucl 
the  case,  ingratitude,  though  it  might  wot 
to  the  quick,  could  scarcely  inspire  r^ret  fi 
I  had  done.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  '  o 
bread  upon  the  waters,'  and  I  should  I 
recover  it  again,  though,  perhaps,  after  man 
How  often  does  my  heart  swell  with  the  i 
brance  of  those  words,  that  assure  us  that  « 
do  to  the  least  of  the  poor  in  Christ,  we 
Him !  If  they  forget ;  He  is  not  forged 
then-  affection  change,  with  Him  there  is  l 
ableness.  If  they  misconceive  us.  He  rei 
hearts  aright.  Oh,  Father  1  no  disappd 
awaits  me  here.  Father,  do  you  not  percd 
God  has  here  given  me  the  means  and  p 
me  with  the  occasion  of  doing  a  good  actioE 
with  what  joy  and  thankiiilaess,  with  wha 
bliog  baste  and  eagerness  ought  I  to  avul 
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life,  or  any  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  as 
rid  would  cedl  it,  be  obtained ;  bow  would  it 
you,  and  you,  perhaps,  would  blame  yourself, 
1  n^lect  to  seize  it,  and  I  suffered  througb  your 
mce.  Be  not  blind  then  to  my  real  interests, 
t  £aither.  Such  is  now  the  case — I  am  in  a 
enviable  position — do  not  let  the  time  pass 
which  you  may,  if  you  will,  lay  up  for  me 
re  in  Heaven,  imperishable  treasure,  that 
;  make  itself  wings,  and  fly  away;  as  you 
fear  that  our  earthly  treasure  may  do.  Re- 
er,  you  who  are  so  skilled  in  worldly  transac- 
the  gracious  promise  of  Him  who  fails  not 
I  word,  that  what  we  give  to  the  poor  is  lent 
n ;  and  by  Him  shall  be  paid  us  again.  Give 
irmission  to  cast  my  mite  into  the  treasury, 
e  who  approved  of  the  widow  for  so  doing, 
so  approve  of  oiu*  deed.  Oh,  Father !  as  I 
lear  to  lay  this  gift  on  His  altar,  I  have  such 
e  of  my  unworthiness  to  do  Him  any  service, 
)y  heart  overflows  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
as  Mary  must  have   felt,  when   allowed   to 

His  sacred  head,  and  to  wipe  His  feet  with 
ir!** 

r  father  was  visibly  touched  by  this  earnest 
nee,  while  Cecilia,  far  from  giving  an  exag- 
d  expression  to  her  feelings,  refrained  from 
ng  them  in  their  fiill  force.  She  gave  utter- 
to  but  a  few  of  the  deep  thoughts  that 
ed  on  her  mind.  Nor  did  she,  as  she  felt 
disposed  to  do,  cast  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
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fore  her  fiither,  and  with  tears  and  uplifted  hand* 
implore  his  acquiescence.     She  knew  that  she  was 
always  too  vehement,  too  impetuous ;  and  painfully 
controlling    her  emotions,    now  sat    in  resdoie 
silence. 

*'  And  do  you  really  wish/'  asked  her  father,  **to 
accomplish  this  project  unknown  to  Mercedes  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  !"  exclaimed  Cecilia  eagerij. 
"  Without  this  secrecy,  I  should  lose  half  my  p]» 
sure.  I  would  that  I  could  verify  the  words,  thik 
the  right  hand  should  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
does.  But  you  are  my  right  hand,  dear  &ther, 
and  I  am  forced  to  let  you  know." 

Her  father  smiled,  and  then  replied : 

*'  Perhaps  when  you  have  carefully  guarded  this 
secret  from  Mercedes,  you  will  begin  almost  to  r^ 
sent  her  insensibility  to  the  obligation." 

"  Impossible !"  said  Cecilia  with  indignaticm. 
"  I  would  not  love  Mercedes  merely  as  the  object 
of  my  favour,  and  exact  a  return  of  gratitude  with 
scrupulous  jealousy.  I  would  love  her  disinterest- 
edly, for  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  those  I  can 
discern  in  her.  This  is  the  only  foundation  for  a 
durable  affection ;  such  as  I  wish  mine  ever  to  be 
— undying  as  my  soul.  May  my  friendships  be 
ever  based  on  esteem,  or  they  wiU  to  me  be 
sources  only  of  restless  misery  !" 

*'  Heaven  forbid,  my  generous  child,  that  you 
should  ever  suffer  thus !"  said  her  father,  tenderly ; 
and  they  then  separated  with  hearts  glowing  ^Aii 
increased  affection  towards  each  other.     They  fi^ 
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tt  n  in  that  night's  conversation  they  had  stepped 

tsde  out  of  the  paths  of  trouble  and  turmoil, 

^^  one  of  them  at  least  was  dsdly  forced  to 

twl;  they  had  shaken  off  the  dust  that  soils  the 

Hyside  traveller,  and  had  gained  a  height  above 

tte  din  and  confusion  of  the  crowd.     There  they 

hi  enjoyed  a  brief  repose,  refreshed  their  thirsty 

|Rrits  by  a  draught  from  the  well  of  truth,  and 

ittted  their  eyes  on  a  fair  prospect  of  the  pro- 

ifaed  land,  distant  indeed,  but  still  rendered  clearly 

rtiDguisbable  by  the  bright  rays  of  hope  that 

it 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream. 

One  day  Mrs.  Wilmot  requested  Mercedes  to 
accompany  her  to  an  exhibition  in  which  she  de- 
sired to  see  a  work  of  her  son's.     She  listened 
to  the  proposal  at  first  with  some  interest  and  ap- 
parent   pleasure;    but    the     beam    of    sunshine 
quickly  faded  firom  her  face,  and  she  sighed  deeply 
as  she  prepared  to  comply.     Mercedes  was  still 
clad  in  mourning — sad  remembrances,  which  con- 
tinued  to   infest   her    mind,    and   the  continued 
delicacy  of  her  health  made  her  cheek  of  an  un- 
natural paleness,  and  her  form  was  more  fragile  than 
it  had  been  in  former  days.     As  she  left  the  house, 
she  said  softly,  and  in  a  tone  of  inward  satis&ction, 
scarcely  designed  to  reach  Mrs.  Wilmot's  ear : 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  one  would  recog- 
nize me." 

Shocked  at  the  melancholy  truth  which  these 
words  expressed,  Mrs.  Wilmot  thought  it  best  not 
to  reply,  and  walked  on  in  silence.  It  pleased  h^ 
much  to  observe  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
gallery,  Mercedes,  though  perhaps  half  reluctantly, 
manifested  a  curiosity,  an  interest  and  a  pleasure, 
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^*  Scene  around  her,  which  none  less  congenial 
^  taste  could  have  excited  at  a  time  when 
J  beKeved  her  heart  to  be  *  empty  of  all 
^  but  grief.*  She  seemed  for  the  time  to 
get  everything  but  the  present,  and  gave  her 
ole  attention  to  the  pictures  around  her.  The 
ght  with  which  it  filled  them  to  perceive  how  the 
;ular  superiority  of  Julian's  picture  distinguished 
om  all  the  others,  and  made  it  the  object  of 
aal  admiration,  was  expressed  on  both  their 
itenances.  The  eloquent  face  of  Mercedes 
oed  with  a  satisfaction  long  unknown,  and  the 
of  Julian's  mother  was  enhanced  when  she 
the  brightness  of  her  son's  success  shed  a 
ring  light  on  the  gloomy  path  of  the  orphan. 
He  Mercedes  wholly  bent  her  eager  gaze  on 
in's  work,  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  attracted  by  the 
test  scrutiny  of  a  young  man  of  fashionable 
rior,  who  had  entered  the  room  with  a  party 
ch  he  quitted  when  Mercedes,  whom  he  now 
iously  regarded,  first  caught  his  eye.  His 
len  start  of  joyful  surprise,  his  changing 
or,  his  uncertainty  whether  to  advance  or  to 
%,  all  excited  Mrs.  Wilmot's  attention,  and  she 
at  once  on  the  supposition  that  this  was  some 
ler  friend,  (something  certainly  beyond  a  com- 
1  acquaintance)  who  recognized  the  merchant's 
^ter  in  spite  of  her  humble  garb  and  her 
iged  aspect.  As  she  glanced  at  the  unheeding 
cedes,  she  thought  that  at  that  moment  she 
t  look  scarcely  less  lovely  than  in  those  brighter 
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days,  when  probably  the  stranger  first  saw  her. 
The  heat  of  the  room,  and  the  pleasure  that  was 
excited  in  her,  had  summoned  a  glow  to  her  cheek 
and  given  a  brilliancy  to  her  eye,  banishing  the 
leaden  look  of  melancholy  which  now  ordinarfly 
shrouded  their  beauty.  Mrs.  Wilmot  little  doubted 
that  in  the  young  man  who  hovered  near  them, 
she  saw  a  rival  of  her  son ;  one  who  would  come 
to  trouble  their  peaceful  life ;  one  who,  to  judge 
from  his  exterior,  might  prove  dangerous  to  Julian. 
She  feared  also,  that  to  meet  with  recognition  from 
any  former  acquaintance,  would  cruelly  agitate 
Mercedes,  and  yielding  to  this  idea  she  prepared 
to  lead  her  away. 

"He  is  younger  than  Lord  Sylvester  can  be," 
thought  Mrs.  Wilmot,  as  she  did  so:  "youngs 
and  much  handsomer,  I  should  think.  Good 
Heavens,  it  cannot  be  his  brother !" 

Terrified  beyond  measure  at  the  possibility  of 
this  fear  proving  just,  she  hastily  took  Mercedes' 
arm.  As  she  did  so,  however,  Mercedes  turned 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  stranger,  and  her 
eye  fell  upon  hiin,  to  Mrs,  Wflmot's  ineiq)ressible 
relief,  without  a  glance  of  recognition,  and  would 
have  wandered  regardlessly  on,  had  he  not  s^peared 
to  be,  from  the  moment  that  he  met  it,  irresistibly 
impelled  to  her  side.  He  advanced,  and  with  hur- 
ried accents  and  visible  emotion,  addressed  her  by 
her  name,  earnestly  inquiring  after  her  health. 
Mercedes  at  first,  with  much  astonishment  and 
discomposure,  replied  to  his  words  in  a  voice  so 
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kw  and  trembling  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  then 
making  an  effort  to  recollect  herself,  and  to  recall 
Um  to  her  memory,  she  said : 

"  Sir  Alfred  Rayleigh,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  lately  arrived  in 
Bug^nd.  Are  you,"  he  said  eagerly,  ''are  you 
liayiDg  in  town  ?" 

Mercedes  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  though 
kr  manner  was,  from  the  time  he  addressed  her, 
abstracted  and  unexpressive  of  any  interest,  the 
joang  Baronet  did  not  again  leave  her  side.  The 
goitleness  of  his  voice,  the  delicacy  of  his  attention, 
nd  the  evident  struggle  that  it  cost  him  to  veil 
lu8  pity,  awakened  Mrs.  Wilmot's  compassion .  for 
Um,  and  she  often  replied  to  those  remarks  which 
leemed  to  fell  unheeded  on  Mercedes'  ear.  She 
abo  felt  that,  however  unwilling  she  might  be  to 
lee  another  bear  away  the  prize  which  she  desired 
to  behold  the  reward  of  all  Julian's  toils,  she  was 
hj  no  means  authorised  to  repulse  the  advances  of 
Itbers  as  long  as  he  persisted  in  carefully  abstain- 
iDg  from  making  any  himself.  She,  therefore, 
hmed  courteously  to  Sir  Alfred's  request  to  be 
fmmtted  to  call  on  Miss  Ratdiffe  at  her  house  ; 
td  without  any  fidse  shame,  told  him  the  un- 
tekmable  quarter  in  which  he  must  seek  their 
kmble  abode. 

McsrcedeS)  who  had  sunk  into  absolute  silence 
^ler  Sir  Alfi^  had  joined  them,  did  not  speak 
^n  until  they  were  pursuing  their  walk  home- 
*teds.     Then  she  said  to  Mrs.  Wilmot : 
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''Why  did  you  tell  Sir  Alfred  Bayleigl 
we  are  ?** 

"  Why  not,  ray  love  ?  Had  you  any  re 
wishing  to  repel  the  friendly  interest  ^^lidi 
peared  so  desirous  to  show  ?" 

''  I  would  rather  never  again  see  any  < 
whom  I  used  to  know.  Oh !  that  not  one 
might  ever  find  me  out !" 

"Nay,  my  dear  Mercedes,  you  used  t 
Julian,  and  surely  of  the  many  whom  yoi 
some  are  worthy  to  be  still  esteemed, 
could  be  more  indicative  of  kind  feeling  an< 
than  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  whom 
to-day.  What  footing  his  former  acqu 
was  on  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  present,  I  ca 
why  you  should  reject  his  friendliness,"  repl 
Wilmot,  who  began  to  suspect  that  in  him 
seen  a  rejected  lover,  who  ventured  to  i 
hope  of  future  success. 

"  I  knew  him  very  slightly,  and  have  no 
his  fiiendship,"  answered  Mercedes,  coldly, 
said  no  more. 

Julian  passed  the  evening  with  them  8 
Mercedes  talked  to  him  of  Ids  picture,  and 
sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she  told  him  of 
versal  admiration  she  had  seen  lavishes 
Never  had  they  appeared  to  feel  such  mi 
terest  and  tenderness,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
silently  regarded  them,  could  not  but  des 
the  happiness  which  she  believed  to  be  in 
them,  might  receive   no   interruption.     1 
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probably  forgotten  the  occurrence  of  the 
*wAig,  for  she  did  not  mention  it.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lot's  curiosity  had  been  too  much  awakened  to 
low  of  her  doing  so,  and  she  waited  an  opportu- 
^  to  allude  to  it,  when  their  thoughts  received 
other  direction  by  a  commimication  made  by  Ju- 
a,  not  without  some  caution. 
"Lord  Sylvester,"  he  said,  "is,  I  find,  expected 
town  daily." 

Poor  Mercedes !  AH  the  past  rushed  back  at 
s  intelligence. 

^  I  shall  go  to  his  house  every  morning  till  he 
ives/'  continued  Julian, 
rears  started  into  Mercedes'  eyes. 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,"  she  said,  in 
oioe  of  much  emotion.     Then,  unable  to  control 
feelings,  she  hastily  rose,  and  left  the  room, 
tther  Mrs.  Wilmot  nor  Julian  felt  surprise  at 
agitation  she  displayed,  and  they  deemed  it 
t  to  suffer  her  to  r^ain  composure  in  solitude. 
Ml  after  her  departure,  his  mother  broke  the 
Doe  which  Julian  seemed  disposed  to  maintain, 
inquiring  if  he  knew  Sir  Alfi^  Rayleigh. 
*What  of  him?"  said  Julian,  starting.     "Yes, 
new  him  in  Rome." 

'  We  met  him  to-day,  and  he  recognised  Mer- 
es," replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  she  related  aU 
t  had  occurred,  and  all  that  she  had  thence 
rred.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  she  said,  as 
concluded,  "  that  his  visit  will  not  long  be  de- 
sd,  and  that  he  will  shortly  make  an  offer  of  his 
i  to  Mercedes." 
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JasK  i«mfd  vidi  m  ifistmbed  oounteoaace; 
ht  racBed  to  hk  modier  all  that  had 
dsise  Sir  Alfred's  sUv  in  Rome,  the 
oaig^aSMD  vtacb  fae  had  ovcrbevd  at  the  Co- 
iosBccsi.  aod  the  Jvnii^  Baronet's  oonseqaent  flight 
frenn  t»  saoK  of  dancer.  AB  tiiat  his  mothfar 
bad  ^lescjn^ed  exdted  in  him  the  greatest  akm; 
ht  <srv  the  most  inauspnoos  anguiy  from  Mer- 
cedes' a^kace  on  the  subject,  saw  his  preset  bap- 
pioes  cygeithiunn,  and  himsdf  driven  back  to  the 
torments  cc  the  siiuation  whidi  he  had  occupied 
vhije  >[eiccdes  ins  bound  to  ArundeL 

FmdiDg  himself  unable  to  pursue  these  paioM 
thoughts,  and  vet  maintain  that  calmness  of  de- 
meanour which  is  befitting  in  the  presence  of  any 
other  human  being,  and  equalty  unable  to  dme 
them  fit)m  his  mind,  he  hastQy  took  leave  of  his 
mother,  and  departed.  Before  he  left  the  houses 
he  stole  with  a  sQent  step  to  the  door  of  Meroechaf 
chamber,  and  listening  attentively,  he  heard  te 
voice  of  weeping.  Wringing  his  hands  in  the  anguidi 
of  the  moment,  he  turned  away,  and  rapidly  de» 
scended  the  stairs.  The  blankness  of  despair  never 
chilled  his  heart  so  entirely  as  when  he  dosed  the 
door  behind  him;  and  in  the  time  that  eiapsel 
between  that  moment  and  his  throwing  himself  oa 
his  thorny  couch,  such  was  the  distraction  of  his 
mind,  that  he  scarcely  formed  a  coherent  thought 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love ; 

His  humble  love  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higher 

Than  for  a  pardon  that  he  dare  admire, 

WALLER. 

Ho  in  odio  me  stesso,  ed  amo  altrui. 

PBTRARCA. 

When  Julian  was  restored  to  the  silence  and 
rftude  of  his  own  chamber,  he  strove  to  re- 
ttrer  the  manly  fortitude  which  he  had  lost,  and 
^ktermined  narrowly  to.  examine  the  duties  of 
liis  present  situation,  and  to  bring  unhesitatingly 
Bto  action  all  those  sentiments  of  disinterested 
dpvotkm  which  he  had  entertained  before  the  hour 
tf  their  trial  came.  He  thought  of  the  amiability 
rf  character  which  he  believed  to  exist  in  Sir 
Alfred ;  he  thought  of  the  rank  and  affluence  it  was 
li  to  give ;  he  thought  of  the  preof  of  generous 
Section  which  he  was  about  to  yield ;  and  in  the 
Ance  of  Mercedes  he  read  at  least  uncertainty  as 
to  the  return  which  she  was  disposed  to  make. 
Meditating  long  and  deeply  on  these  considera- 
taos,  he  at  last  resolved  to  seek  his  mother  early, 
^  counsel  her  to  aid  Sir  Alfred^s  suit  by  all  the 
''guments  which  supported  it,  and  by  especi- 
^  urging   those  he   should   suggest.      In    his 
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earnestness  he  frequently  reitenited  a  prayer  that  his^ 
conduct  might  be  preserved  upright  in  the  tonptai^ 
tion  that  beset  him,  and  that  Mercedes'  hap|nne^ 
might  be  ensured. 

Jufian  was  too  ancerte  in  his  intentions  to  fidt^* 
in  the  morning  over  the  resohitions  of  the  past 
night,  and  he  returned  to  his  mother^s  house  hekte 
he  went  to  his  studio,  and  befcMie  she  had  risen.  He 
seated  himself  beside  her  bed,  and  with  a  calnmesB 
which  might  have  deceived  any  one  but  her,  pro- 
ceeded to  teQ  her  the  result  of  his  ddiberatioDS. 
He  dwelt  long  on  the  happiness  of  seeing  Mercedes 
restored  to  the  station  which  she  had  fbnneriy 
occupied  ;  a  station  not  only  freed  from  the  dread- 
ful anticipations  of  want,  from  which  they,  humbk 
as  they  were,  were  able  to  relieve  her,  but  one 
worthy  to  be  adorned  by  her  beauty  and  her  acooiD- 
plishments.  He  pointed  out  to  her  that  if  the  dis- 
interested love  of  Sir  Alfred  should  lead  him  to 
seek  Mercedes  now,  and  lav  his  wealth  at  her  feeti 
when  she  was  forsaken  by  all  others,  they  might 
justly  believe  that  he  would  be  careful  of  her 
future  happiness,  and  would  earn  her  gratefol 
affection. 

"  If  such  be  her  happy  destiny,  mother,  let  iB 
rejoice,"  he  said ;  and  he  rose  to  depart. 

His  mother  held  his  hand  wistfully ;  he  turned 
away  his  head  from  what  he  knew  to  be  an  appeet 
ing  look      She  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  expostUp 
late,  but  she  let  him  depart  reluctantly,  and  sighed 
deeply  as  he  disappeared.     Touched  as  she  wasbj 
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^  generous  self-devotioD,  alarmed  and  grieved  at 
'^  impending  danger,  she  still  had  no  thought  but 
^hat  of  fidthfiilly  performing  the  task  which  he  had 
^posed  upon  her.  She  was  not  unconvinced  by 
^  arguments ;  she  felt  that  she  should  be  imtrue 
to  W  trust,  did  she  &Sl  to  offer  Mercedes  all  the 
counsels  of  a  mother  on  this  ocdision.  But  though 
c^er  not  to  be  misled  by  her  warm  affection  for  her 
Ml,  she  lost  not  sight  of  the  real  duties  of  a 
Qiother,  and  she  knew  well  that  they  were  opposed 
U)  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  should  induce  the  young 
iod  friendless  creature,  whom  she  had  taken  to  her 
bosom  as  a  daughter,  to  forfeit  her  self-esteem, 
ind  endanger  her  true  happiness,  by  accepting  rank 
sod  wealth  from  the  hand  of  one,  to  whom  her 
heart  was  all  the  while  indifferent.  But  was  the 
heart  of  Mercedes  indifferent,  or  was  it  even  more 
than  that :  was  it  preoccupied  ?  Such  was  the  in- 
quiry su^ested  by  the  observations  of  the  past 
evening.  Mrs.  Wilmot  could  not  reply  to  this 
<|uestion;  her  mind  was  disturbed  by  contrary 
hopes  and  fears,  and  at  last  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
^jQitted  her  chamber  to  join  Mercedes : 

*'She  win  resign  her  truest  happiness  if  she 
i^Bign  the  affection  of  such  a  heart  as  Julian's  1 " 

She  scarcdy  expected  Mercedes  to  have  re- 
Wered  the  agitation  of  the  preceding  evening, 
ht  she  was  met  by  her  with  an  air  of  mild  pla- 
dditjr;  and  her  manner,  if  serious,  was  not 
cbfo^ed  Mercedes  had  of  late  struggled  much 
0   acquire   an    unvarying    sereiiity,    which   she 
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thought  she  owed  to  the  friends  who  strove  * 
cheer    her,    and    a    self-possession     which    ^ 
deemed   becoming  one  who   was   summoned 
Providence  to  think  and  act  independently.     I/i 
true,  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  hear  of  ffe 
near  approach  of  Lord  Sylvest^,  who  had  beea  « 
intimately  connected  with  all  her  joys  and  wntm, 
without  uncontrollable  agitation ;  but  this  monmf 
she  had  resumed  her  habitual  composure,  and  spdie 
to  Mrs.  Wllmot,  even  cheerfully,  of  the  jiesmt 
which  it  would  occasion  Julian  to  see  his  early  patna 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  added,  "  that  Lord  Sylvester 
will  sympathize  with  him  in  his  late  success  almost 
as  much  as  we  do." 

These  last  words,  and  the  sweetness  and  afieo* 
tion  of  the  smile  that  accompanied  them,  rendflrei  ', 
Mrs.  Wilmot  more  than  ever  averse  to  her  tadc 

Nevertheless,  availing  herself  of  a  moment  in 
which  Mercedes  suspended  her  occupations  vsi 
pensively  rested  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  she  ail- 
dressed  her,  saying : 

"Of  what  are  you  thinkin?,  my  dear?  Of 
your  expected  visitor?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mercedes ;  "  but  he  cannot  h 
here  to-day." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  a  little  surprised  it 
this  frank  avowal,  but  she  only  remarked : 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  should  defer  a  vU 
which  he  seemed  so  desirous  to  make." 

"Is  he  then  arrived?"  exclaimed  Mercedes* 
much  agitation.  "  Your  son  has  seen  him  aw 
would  not  teW  me  oi  \\.r 
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''Julian's  acquaintance  with  him  appears  very 
dight,"  returned  Mrs.  Wiimot,  rather  coldly,  on 
perceiving  Mercedes'  excessive  emotion. 

"Good  Heavens!  what  is  it  you  mean?  Is 
Lord  Sylvester  in  London,  and  when  shall  I  see 
kim?" 

**  Lord  Sylvester !"  replied  Mrs.  Wiimot  in  much 
nbmishment.  "Pardon  me,  my  love,  I  thought 
.  tbat  we  were  speaking  of  Sir  Alfred  Rayleigh." 

^  Indeed !"  said  Mercedes,  with  a  look  of  sudden 
leooUection  and  of  some  disappointment.  "  Indeed, 
I  have  scarcely  thought  of  him." 

"Well  then,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Wiimot; 
''perhaps  it  is  time  that  you  should." 

"I  have  no  wish  so  to  occupy  my  thoughts, 
Unless  there  is  very  urgent  necessity  for  so  doing ; " 
iDswered  Mercedes. 

Mrs.  Wiimot  was  sick  at  heart,  thinking  what  a 
by  of  suffering  and  of  suspense  this  was  for  Julian, 
to  that  she  was  not  disposed  to  be  easily  pleased ; 
perhaps,  she  fancied  that  Mercedes'  blindness  was 
iffected ;  she  answered  briefly : 

'*  I  thought  there  was,  but  you  must  know  best." 

Mercedes  was  silent;  there  was  something  in 
Ifrs.  Wilmot's  voice  and  manner  that  gave  to  these 
^^ords  the  tone  of  a  rebuke.  At  length  she  rose, 
Mid  came  across  the  room  to  Mrs.  Wiimot,  who 
fid  not  raise  her  head  from  her  work,  and  throwing 
herself  on  a  little  low  seat  beside  her,  looked  up 
Kito  her  &ce,  and  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  ear- 
^ody  to  h^  lips. 
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*^My  more  than  mother,"  she  said,  '^dorest, 
dearest  Mrs.  Wilroot,  I  have  no  mysteries,  no 
concealment  from  you,  and  yet  you  semi  to  thidL 
that  I  have.  Let  us  understand  each  otho*  deu^- 
This  Sir  Alfred  Rayleigh — you  saw  that  when  I 
met  him  yesterday  I  scarcely  recc^nized  luiD. 
You  could  not  think  that  I  was  playing  a  pari" 

She  paused,  fixing  her  eyes  eamiBsdy  on  Vta. 
Wilmot,  as  if  her  life  depended  on  her  answor. 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  my  beloved  child,"  rqiBeil 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  stooping  down  and  kissing  her  fore- 
head, while  a  tear  from  her  eye  feD  on  it. 

"  Well  then,  if  I  scarcely  recognized  him  yester- 
day, why  need  I  think  of  him  to-day  ?**    * 

*'  Because  he  evidently  thinks  of  you,  most 
deeply." 

"Do  you  really  suppose  that  he  does  so?!* 
cannot.  Let  me  tell  you  all  that  I  have  e?ff 
known  of  Sir  Alfred  Rayleigh,  and  then  you  wil 
judge  differently.  You  know  that  I  met  him  in 
Rome.  I  certainly  fancied  that  he  did  fall  in  knrt 
with  me,  as  it  is  called.  Perhaps  I  was  vain,"  sb 
said  blushing ;  "  and  easily  persuaded  of  these 
things.  I  was  more  thoughtiess  then,  and  r^arded 
other  people's  feelings  far  less  than  I  ought  Yob 
have  heard,"  she  continued,  the  colour  on  hff 
cheek  burning  brighter  and  brighter  as  she  q)oke, 
"  of  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont.  Well,  I  was  «»• 
worthy  enough  to  fed  proud  to  show  her  that  I 
had  my  train  of  admirers,  as  well  as  she.  Vfi 
folly   was  very  brief.     I  think  I  never  indu^p 
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i  80  mean  a  gratification  but  once ;  but  that  once 
IS  when  I  met  Sir  Alfi^.  Neyertheless,  only  a  few 
IJ8  eiapsed  before  his  departure  was  announced  to 
e,  and  firom  that  time  I  have  never  seen  him 
;am.  Does  not  this  prove  to  you  that  he  must* 
ive  been  absolutely  indifferent  ?" 

^  Noy  I  think  that  he  had  some  other  reasons 
r  departing,  and  probably  soon  after  he  left  you, 
i  heard  of  your  engagement.  I  cannot  but  think 
xn  his  manner  yesterday,  that  he  will  pay  you  an 
ily  visit,  which  may  prove  ^  decisive  one.'' 

**What!"  said  Mercedes,  glancing  at  her  sable 
ess ;  '*  win  he  not  leave  me  unmolested  while  I 
aarthis?" 

**  In  other  circumstances  probably  he  would,  but 

yours,  his  afiection,  which  must  be  generous  and 
interested,  will  prompt  him  to  relieve  you  imme- 
■tdy  firom  all  care  and  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
inre. 

Mercedes  wept,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  most  affec- 
onately  embracing  her,  lamented  the  necessity  of 
iving  pained  her. 

**I  had  caused  you  either  grief  or  displeasure, 

ibeii  first  you  spoke  to    me,  I  am  sure,"  said 

liocedes. 

**  No,  my  dear  child ;  why  do  you  imagine  this  ?" 

*^  Because  when  you  kissed  my  forehead,  you  shed 

**  Ah !  Mercedes,  that  tear  was  not  for  you." 
**  Then  you  forget  your  own  sorrows  to  think  of 
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''Your  conversatioD,  dearest,^  replied  Mrs. 
Wilmot  evasivelyi  ''  has  relieved  me  of  part  of 
my  pain.  Now  promise  me  to  think  seriously  on 
this  subject,  on  which  I  feel  convinced  that  yon 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  act.  May  Heaven's  blea»* 
ing  be  with  you,  and  may  happiness  and  prosperity 
be  restored  to  you  I" 

Mercedes  cast  herself  into  Mrs.  Wilmot's  anu^ 
and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaimed : 

''  I  can  never  again  be  so  happy  anywhere  as 
with  you ! "  then  disengaging  herself  from  her 
friend's  embrace,  she  retired  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  had  cautiously  refrained  from  idl- 
ing her  that  her  words  were  in  any  measure  dic- 
tated by  her  son ;  for  such  an  i^parent  declaration 
of  the  absence  of  love  and  jealousy  on  his  part»  she 
thought  would  scarcely  &il  to  influence  Mercedes* 
conduct. 

When  Mercedes  returned,  her  countenance  vmn 
such  an  air  of  serene  dignity,  as  at  once  to  con- 
vince Mrs.  Wilmot  that  her  line  of  conduct  was 
decided  on,  not  capriciously,  nor  thoughtless^; 
and  therefore,  whatever  it  might  be,  she  felt  tint 
she  might  conscientiously  attain  from  fiirthar 
counsel;  in  this  thought  she  foimd  inexpresa- 
ble  relief  It  was  now  past  noon,  and  Mercedes 
found  Mrs.  Wilmot  prepared  to  go  out. 

''  What ! "  she  exdsdmed,  with  sudden  unea- 
siness, "  will  you  leave  me  ?'' 

"I  will  return  in  an  hour,'' Mrs.  Wilmot  replied; 
''  but  my  engagement  is  of  some  importance;  I 
am  afraid  that  \l  m\]ist  be  kept." 
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WTien  Mrs.  "V^mot  was  gone,  Mercedes  placed 
her  hand  on  the  bell,  but  paused  before  she  rang  it. 

**  No,"  she  said,  "  if  he  come,  I  will  see  him.  It 
ymSL  soon  be  over,"  and  she  removed  her  hand.  An 
hour  past,  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  returned,  and 
before  she  came,  Mercedes  found  herself  alone 
with  Sir  Alfred  Rayleigh,  forced  to  listen  to  his 
fienrent  protestations  of  love. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

a  mcdto  lanffiiir  poai  meroede* 


Hear  me»  but  speak  a  word — 
Oh !  thou,  wOt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

aOMBO  AND  JxruR. 

The  unfortunate  Baronet  could  not  credit  that  he 
heard  aright  when  a  calm,  gentle,  but  deciikd 
refusal  was  all  that  met  his  ears. 

'*  Surdy"  at  length  he  said,  **  you  cannot  intend 
that  from  this  time  I  shall  be  banished  from  yov 
presence  ?  I  have  been  too  precipitate,  I  see  tfart 
I  have.  Is  it  not  possible  that  time,  and  a  fiithtf 
acquaintance  may  effect  a  change  in  your  sen^ 
ments?" 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  replied  Mercedes  serioudj; 
"  it  would  therefore  be  most  unjustifiable  in  me  to 
afford  you  means  of  nourishing  an  unfbrtunato 
passion,  which  can  only  be  the  cause  of  misery,  fir 
it  would  be  ever  unrequited." 

He  seemed  thunderstruck;  then  he  oontimied 
with  that  vehemence  which  weak  men  are  most  a]it 
to  display : 

"  Impossible ;  I  cannot,  I  will  not  take  your  find 
answer  to-day.  Think  of  what  Lhave  said  ^diea 
I  am  gone.     All  my  possessions  I.  lay  at  your  feet, 
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ind  if  to  you  they  are  valueless,  so  are  they  hence- 
forth to  me.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will  let  me 
remain  at  your  side.  You  shall  be  unmolested  by 
supplications;  my  patience  shall  be  \mwearied« 
You  alone  shall  unsolicited  appoint  a  period  to  my 
suffering.  Consider  what  you  reject.  You  have 
knovm  prosperity  and  adversity.  Would  it  be 
Qothing  to  you  to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of 
rank  and  wealth,  even  beyond  what  you  have  lost  ? 
Your  youth  and  your  beauty  demand  that  you 
should  be  reinstated  in  affluence." 

**  Such  arguments  as  these,"  said  Mercedes  with 
increasing  coldness,  "  are  without  force.  Vanity 
and  ambition  have  lost  their  sway.  I  have  been 
rejected  by  the  world,  and  have  learnt  the  hollow- 
ness  of  its  favours.  The  merchant's  daughter  in 
that  brilliant  sphere  to  which  you  would  recall  her, 
witli  her  wealth  was  ridiculed,  and  in  her  poverty 
ig  despised." 

"  But  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  my  affection," 
interrupted  Sir  Alfred. 

"  I  thank  you  for  it,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  but  I  should  be  little  solicitous  for  your  hap- 
pine^  and  my  own  did  I  consent  to  unite  myself 
to  you  for  life.  It  would  be  a  hard  trial  for  you 
to  meet  the  displeasure  of  your  noble  relations, 
and  for  me  to  encounter  their  scorn." 

''  Oh !  that  that  false  woman  had  not  sealed  my 
lips,  when  I  was  with  you  first!  If  I  had  then 
won  you  for  my  bride,  you  would  never  have  known 
the  reverses  of  fortune  that  have  befallen  you." 
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"  You  are  too  generous,"  said  Mercedes  with 
emotion;  *^  but  I  will  not  let  you  nourish  false  regrets. 
At  no  time  would  you  have  received  any  reply  from 
my  lips  different  to  that  which  they  now  sp^k,^ 

"  To  what  then  am  I  to  attribute  this  excessive 
coldness?  Spare  me,  Miss  Ratcliffe,  spare  me 
the  anguish  of  believing  myself  hateful  to  you. 
Tell  me  that  you  love  another ;  entreat  me  to  assist 
my  rival ;  say  that  your  heart  is  not  your  own,  and 
that  you  cannot  love  me ;  do  anything  but  tell  me 
thus  coldly  that  you  will  not." 

His  anguish  affected  Mercedes,  snd  she  seemed 
to  falter. 

"Tell  me,"  he  continued  with  impetuosity; 
"  can  the  base,  unworthy  Wentworth  still  influ- 
ence  your  affections  ?" 

"No;"  said  Mercedes  with  majesty.    "No,  iti* 
not  so.     It  is  true  that  I  was  blinded,  misled,  and 
abused.     But  it  was  a  temporary  delusion;  the^ 
fruit  of  subtle  art  working  on  unsuspecting  youth. 
It  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  dream ;  on  waking' 
from  it,  I  wept.    The  reed  I  leaned  on  pierced  me, 
but  the  wound  was  slight ;  and  the  very  tears  that 
I  shed  washed  away  the  scar." 

"  Oh !  if  that  heart  be  indeed  imoccupied,  let 
me  at  least  try  to  win  it !" 

"  Sir  Alfred,  it  corresponds  little  with  the  genero* 
sity  of  your  previous  conduct,  thus  to  seek  to  wrest 
from  me  a  secret,  which,  if  it  exist,  I  may  weD 
wish  to  withhold.  Now  leave  me,  I  beseech  you, 
in  pity  to  yourself  and  to  me.  How  I  wish  to  lose 
your  love  I  Only  remember  that  Mercedes  Ratdiffe 
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fortunate  she  could 
^  ned  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
//^  erous  hand  that  was  ex- 

^  jfer  proffered  hand,  as  she  con- 

A ;  and  pressing  it  passionately  to 

from  the  room.     On  the  stairs  he 

x%lrs.  Wilmot ;  he  hastily  passed  her  by 

greeting.    One  glance  at  his  countenance 

r  that  Julian  was  uninjured. 

Wilmot  entered  the  room  which  her  guest 

abruptly  quitted,  and  found  Mercedes  in  a 

*  tears.     She  approached  her,  and  embrac- 
fondly,  whispered  : 

prudent  girl  1" 

bat  could  I  do   otherwise?    Would  you 

id.me  accept  his  generous  offer  without  re- 

his  love?*'  replied  Mercedes,  who  easily 
!it  her  friend's  rebuke  was  but  affected. 
t  why  so  prompt  to  refuse  ?     Did  he  not 
our  heart  ?" 
\  did,  to  the  quick,"  returned  Mercedes,  in  a 

deep  feeling. 

not  then  dismiss  him  thus  hastily.     See 

*  him ;  allow  him  to  visit  you,  and  leave  the 
>  time." 

u  uige  me,"  said  Mercedes  impatiently,  "to 
is  noble  generosity  by  doing  him  the  great- 
ly I  can  inflict.     All  I  can  ever  wish  is, 
may  forget  me  quickly." 
he  evening  Julian   returned ;   but   many 
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times  he  walked  up  and  down  the  gloomy  street 
before  he  summoned  courage  to  raise  his  hand  to 
the  door  and  knock  for  admittance.  I£s  modier 
awaited  his  entrance  with  the  utmost  eageroeai) 
and  impatiently  seizing  his  hand,  led  him  into  i 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

"  She   has  rejected  him,"   she  said ;  "  I  knar 
that  she  would." 

Julian  turned   so  pale  at  this   announoementi 
that  his  mother  was  alarmed. 

^^  Good  Heavens  1"  he  exclaimed,    ^'  is  it  pos- 
sible r 

*^  Will  you  now  be  satisfied  that  she  loves  ymf 
asked  his  mother  impatiently. 

*'  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  ber 
rejection  of  Sir  Alfred,"  replied  Julian  thou^t' 
fully ;  his  mother  heard  him  with  a  gesture  of 
indignation,  and  Julian  regardless  of  it  continued: 
"  I  will  see  her  myself.  I  have  promised  to  bet 
brother  to  her,  and  I  will  open  her  eyes  to  tbe 
folly  of  this  precipitate  resolution." 

^'  Indeed,  Julian,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  pro- 
voked  at  his  adherence  to  his  premeditated  desigQi 
"I  really  believe  that  you  are  mad.  No  rm 
ever  took  half  the  pains  to  win  the  woman  bi 
loved  that  you  take  to  lose  her.'  I  am  becoming 
so  weary  of  your  incorrigible  folly,  that  I  alnuxt 
hope  your  attempts  may  be  crowned  with  success." 

"You  must  see  as  plainly  as  I  do,"  repfied 
Julian  gravely,  "  that  there  is  but  one  line  of  con- 
duct that  I  ought  to  pursue." 
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"  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Attribute  it  only 
to  the  habit  I  have  so  long  had  of  complying  with 
all  your  wishes,  fanciful  or  not,  that  I  do  not  now 
go  to  Mercedes,  and  open  her  eyes  to  the  truth 
which  you  so  sedulously  veil  from  her." 

And  Mrs.  Wilmot  made  a  movement  towards 
the  door,  which  Julian  intercepted  in  much  alarm. 

"  Mother,  I  entreat  you,  if  you  cannot  feel  with 
me  (and  I  believe  it  is  your  love  for  me  that  blinds 
you)  at  least  do  not  act  contrary  to  my  will." 

"  Well,"  said  his  mother  with  a  sigh,  "  I  leave 
you  free  to  sacrifice  your  own  happiness  if  you 
will ;  but,  if  confirmed  in  the  idea  I  entertain,  that 
the  happiness  of  Mercedes  also  is  concerned,  I 
must  no  longer  remain  so  passive  as  I  have  been." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  Mercedes  this  evening  my- 
self." 

"  What !  that  you  may  convince  her  that  you 
do  not  love  her  ?" 

"  That  I  may  prevail  on  her  to  act  with  pru- 
dence ;  all  that  I  will  ask  of  her  is  delay." 

"  Well ;  so  be  it." 

His  mother,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
which  he  had  made,  left  Julian  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  alone  with  Mercedes.  Rousing  him- 
self from  the  silent  abstraction  in  which  he  had 
been  buried,  and  discarding  the  book  which  he 
had  only  appeared  to  read,  he  drew  nearer  to  the 
place  where  Mercedes  sat.  When  he  approached, 
she  laid  aside  the  work  that  occupied  her,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  heard  any  fresh  tidings  of 
Lord  Sylvester  that  day. 
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"None,"  he  answered;  "he  had  been  to  his 
house  and  he  had  not  arrived.  But  you/'  he  oon- 
tmued,  "  have  had  a  visit  from  a  former  acquaint- 
ance to-day,  my  mother  teDs  me." 

Mercedes  blushed  deeply  as  she  assented. 

"  P^on  me,  Miss  Ratdiffe,"  said  Julian,  with 
all  the  calmness  he  could  assume,  "have  I  not 
of  late  been  honoured  by  you  with  the  name  of 
brother,  and  is  there  any  service  that  a  brother 
could  perform  that  you  would  not  look  for  at  my 
hands  ?" 

He  paused  as  if  for  an  answer,  but  reodvJDg 
none  continued : 

"  May  I  fiEothar  presume  that  the  duties  of  ^ 
brother  also  devolve  upon  me ;  am  I  privil^ed  to 
offer  those  counsels  which  would  become  the  lips 
of  one,  and  thus  to  prove  that  I  feel  all  the  inte- 
rest in  your  wdfare  with  which  the  breast  of  a 
« 

brother  would  glow  ?" 

"I  am  veiy  wilHng,"  murmured  Mercedes 
fisdntly,  "  to  bear  anything  you  have  got  to  say.** 

"  In  truth,"  said  Julian  earnestly,  "  from  the 
time  that  you  needed  a  protector,  I  have  looked  od 
myself  as  TOur  guardian,  and  most  heartily  have  I 
striven  faithfrinv  to  fulfil  my  self-arrogated  trust 
Rebuke  my  presumption,  if  you  wilL" 

"  You  have  ray  warmest  thanks,"  replied  Mer- 
cedes,  SGircely  refraining  from  tears. 

^^  Well,  th^en,  I  will  confess  lo  you  at  once  tbit 
my  mother  his  made  me  acquainted  with  aD  that 
pi£sed  ycslefday  and  to-day ;  and  my  most  eamest 
dosire  is  to  prevail  od  you  to  retract  your  too  hasty 
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^^^A;m.  That  yoiir  acquaintance  with  Sir  Alfred 
^leigh  is  &r  too  slight  to  allow  you  to  pledge 
foorself  in  any  way  to  him,  I  readily  agree ;  but 
^t  for  the  result  of  a  farther  knowledge  of  his 
liaracter,  before  you  reject  an  offer,  the  generous 
Idnterestedness  of  which  says  so  much  in  his 
vowTf  nor  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you 
obtain  this  requisite  knowledge,  before  you  en- 
ist  yoiu*  happiness  to  his  keeping.  I  will  seek 
become  acquainted  with  his  real  disposition ;  I 
D  learn  whether  his  affections  have  hitherto  been 
ide  or  lightly  bestowed ;  I  will  discover  whether 
I  conduct  has  been  marked  by  rectitude  and 
rict  honour—'^ 

"  Seek  none  of  these  things  on  my  account," 
plied  Mercedes  with  dignity,  rising  from  her 
at  as  she  spoke.  "  My  conduct  to-day  was  ac- 
ated  by  motives  which  were  dictated  by  con- 
ience  as  well  as  inclination.  I  can  neither  repent 
IT  retract.  I  have  dismissed  Sir  Alfred,  and  can- 
)trecal  him.  If  by  this  proceeding  I  have  dis- 
ipointed  my  best  friends,  and  even  incurred  their 
buke — "  her  voice  faltered,  and  she  could  not 
"oceed ;  at  length  with  an  effort  she  added,  "  I 
n  indeed  unhappy."  Then,  without  waiting  to 
sar  any  reply,  she  hastily  quitted  the  room. 
Mercedes  returned  no  more  that  night,  and  her 
Dow  was  wet  with  tears,  not  the  least  bitter  of 
I  that  she  had  lately  shed.  The  words  which  she 
ten  repeated,  as  she  restlessly  turned  from  side  to 
le,  were: 


:iiiil  (ii  SCI'  him  daily  and  hourlv  at  1 
Uiit  the  .MtriT  wisl,  tu  I).'  n-lifMxi  fnim  his 
ous  prusenci'  was  six'etJily  followed  by 
of  Sfparation,  and  a  consciousness  that  ; 
practisiDg  a  vain  self-delusion  in  imagin 
any  pain  could  be  compared  to  that  of  d 
from  where  he  was.  Could  she  rise  id  tl 
ing  to  commeace  a  toilsome  day,  uncheem 
presence  ?  Could  she  forego  all  expresuo 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  sole  person  wh 
stood  and  sympathized  with  them  all?  As  pi 
proof  of  his  tender  solicitude  crowded  on  h 
she  resolved  that  she  would  not  endure  a  v 
exile  from  the  side  of  the  only  being  upi 
whose  affection  could  suffice  to  render  he 
She  anxiously  repeated  to  herself  every  ei 
which  seemed  to  disprove  apathy,  that  t 
faSen  from  his  lips ;  and  in  her  searchii^ 
of  every  trifling  circumstance  that  had 
during  their  present  intercourse,  she  remi 
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sp<^  in  the  fidtering  accents  of  her  voice  ? — never 
t'^yed  by  the  hand  that  trembled  beneath  his 
ff^  as  his  directing  eye  followed  its  motions  ? 
He  had  given  no  sign  that  he  had  read,  heard,  or 
weD  the  confession.  This  bUndness  made  Mercedes 
conscious  that  there  was  but  one  line  of  conduct 
for  her  to  pursue. 

"  I  must  go  brace,"  she  jsaid  resolutely.  "  I 
must  not  live  a  helpless  dependent  on  their  charity. 
I  win  rise  and  be  doing.  I  wiU  show  them  that 
I  have  fortitude  and  energy  enough  to  provide  for 
my  own  independence,  and  that  I  need  not  cast 
myself  on  Sir  Alfred,  or  on  any  other  for  support." 

After  the  feverish  and  interrupted  slumbers  of 
,tbe  night,  Mercedes  awoke  to  reiterate  these  re- 
soiations. 


VOI^'    ^^' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


r  TO  che  Bappi  in  qnal  xnanieia 
Tratto  mi  8ono,  e  qual  vita  fc  Ja  mia» 
Ardomi  e  struggo  ancor,  com'  io  solia, 
Laura  mi  Yohe,  e  son  pur  quel  ch'  i'  m'enu 

PRBilCA. 

Let  us  return  to  Julian.  This  moranf  ^ 
heard  with  joy,  in  reply  to  his  usual  inqiflM 
that  Lord  Sylvester  had  airiyed  on  the  jHreoedbg 
night,  and  that  being  informed  of  his  repestad 
visits,  had  given  orders  for  his  admittance  evea  to 
his  bedside,  which  directions  were  now  complied 
with,  and  it  was  with  the  most  heartfelt  cordnlity 
that  the  two  friends  grasped  eadi  other's  hands^ 
and  uttered  the  warmest  seIf-<x)ngratulations  on  th^ 
termination  of  their  separation. 

Lord  Sylvester  asked  after  the  lapse  of  a  feif 
minutes : 

''How  is  Miss  Ratdiffe?  The  last  letter  that  I 
received  from  you  told  me  of  her  removal  to  your 
mother's  house." 

''  Where  she  is  still,"  replied  Julian,  Iniefly,  and 
not  without  embarrassment. 

''  Well,  I  hope  that  I  have  arrived  in  time.  Re- 
member,  I  must  give  away  the  bride.  I  will  aBow 
no  one  else  that  privilege." 
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/*  ^  one  tihat  I  cannot  pix)mise  you,  my  Lord, 

^    ^ow  of  no  preset  occasion  for  exercising  it," 
^^  Julian,  drily. 

'is that  possible?"  said  his  fiiend,  casting  a 
^^tifiizing  glance  upon  him,  but  rather  in  joke 
5PJ*  in  earnest  "  Are  you  changed  ?  A  second 
•^entworth  ?     You  no  longer  love  her  then  ¥' 

**  Still  more  than  my  life,"  answered  Julian, 
withdrawing  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  fi^m  the 
^icounter  of  those  of  Lord  Sylvester. 

**  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Lord  Sylvester,  as 
I  sudden  thought  struck  him.  *'My  dear  Wil- 
Mt,"  and  he  took  his  hand  affectionately,  **  can 
Ae  have  rejected  so  feithful  a  heart?"  and  he 
Ipoke  in  a  voice  of  the  sincerest  commiseration. 

"No,"  replied  Julian. 

"Nor accepted  it?" 

«No." 

"What  am  I  to  understand  ?" 

"That  Miss  Ratdiffe  has  learnt  to  r^ard  me  as 

&  brother,  and  that  I  have  sought  nothing  more. 

I  C(msider  myself  as  unauthorised  as  ever  to  do  so. 

^  has  suffered  no  degradation  in  my  eyes,  and  I 

itave  not  reached  any  superior  height  as  yet  to  that 

4ID  whidi  I  stood  when  first  she  knew  me.     I  will 

iMt  say  that  were  this  last  point  altered,  I  might 

not  then  think  myself  privileged  to  act  differently, 

hut  by  that  time  probably — " 

Lard  Sylvester  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture 
if  impatience,  little  deeming  that   in  these  last 

G  2 
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words  Julian  had  relaxed  more  from  the  rigifity  of 
his  plan  than  he  ever  had  before. 

^'  My  dear  Wilmot/'  he  said,  *'  I  am  glad  I  am 
come  back  to  put  an  end  to  such  folly." 

^*  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  Lord,''  said  JuliaD> 
eagerly,  "  do  not  interfere  rashly."  And  before  be 
left  him,  he  proceeded  to  tell  him,  under  strict  in- 
junctions of  secrecy,  of  Sir  Alfiied  Rayleigh's  OOQ- 
duct.  Lord  Sylvester  listened  attentively  imtO  lie 
learnt  how  Mercedes  had  proceeded,  and  then  be 
seemed  much  relieved. 

^^  It  was  nobly  done,"  he  said,  *'  nobly  done  00 
the  part  of  Sir  Alfred,  and  not  less  nobly  on  hefit 
Julian.  I  will  promise  you  that  she  loves  yoo- 
Had  her  heart  been  free,  it  would  have  been  vbO* 
quished  by  such  disinterested  affection." 

"  He  may  yet  prevail ;"  replied  Julian.  "  I  en- 
treated her  last  night  not  to  dismiss  him  so 
hastfly." 

Lord  Sylvester,  whose  hopes  had  ronountedi 
felt  really  provoked. 

"  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  but  to  make  her  ib^ 
wife  of  another  ?"  he  asked  impatiently ;  and  JuLbP 
without  replying,  took  his  departure,  promising  t^ 
return  home  and  inform  Mercedes  of  Lord  Sjl 
vester's  arrival,  and  of  his  intention  to  be  with  hel 
in  a  few  hours. 

He  found  Mercedes  risen ;  she  was  veiy  pik 
and  had  evidently  been  weeping.  She  diangef 
colour  at  his  unexpected  entrance,  and  the  him 
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she  gave  him  trembled ;    nor  were  the  tidings  he 

oore  likely  to  restore  her  to  composure,  although 

listened  to  with  pleasure.     So  little  was  she  able  to 

J^sume  her  usual  serenity,  that  Lord  Sylvester  was 

pieved  to  find  that  she  received  him  with  greater 

narics  of  distress  than  he  had  anticipated.     He 

hid  trusted  that  time  would,  in  a  measure  at  least, 

bave  healed  those  cruel  woimds  which  were  so  fi'esh 

Qd  green  when  he  had  parted  with  her  last,  and 

Aoagfa  Julian  had  in  the  morning  destroyed  all 

&06e  agreeable  expectations  which  he  had  formed 

QQ  hearing  that  she  had  found  a  home  in  Mrs. 

^^ot's  house,  still  he  had  hoped  to  find  her 

soothed  and  tranquillised  by  the  society  of  those 

who  treated  her  with  uniform  kindness.     Nor  did 

he  guess  that  the  recent  occurrences,  with  which  he 

had  been  made  acquainted,  had  occasioned  this 

fitah  distress  of  mind,  and  were  in  great  part  the 

Giuse  of  her  present  agitation.     Mercedes  was  so 

much  under  the  control  of  the  thoughts  which  had 

tormented  her  throughout  the  night,  that  she  could 

'    not  refrain  trom  making  Lord  Sylvester  aware,  in 

^    Bthe  course  of  their  conversation,  of  the  plans 

P    wUdi  she  had  never  relinquished,  in  spite  of  the 

1    Kindness  lavished  on  her  in  her  present  abode,  and 

-    thidi  she  was  now  more  than  ever  anxious  to 

aooooajdish*     She  told  him  how  desirous  she  was 

'^.   k  find  some  means  of  self-support,  some  perma- 

'    Bent  employment  ensuring  future  independence; 

tod  asked  him  if  he  could  assist  her  in  her  search. 

Lord  Sylvester  listened  to  her  words  with  painful 
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concern,  aikl  with  a  serious  air,  promi 
take  her  desire  into  consideratioo,  assuring 
his  readiness  to  render  her  any  serrioe  : 
power. 

Mercedes  heard  with  pleasure  the  proa 
gave  to  see  her  frequently  during  his  stay  ii 
don.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  Ced 
tered,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  bright  intel 
of  her  countenance,  and  the  warm  affectioD 
manner  towards  Mercedes.  Pleased  to  d 
in  her  a  near  relative  to  the  friendless  orpl 
delayed  his  departure  for  a  short  time  after  hi 
duction  to  her,  wishing  to  show  by  this  att 
his  cordial  approbation  of  all  who  extended 
ness  to  one  so  much  in  need  o^  and  so  • 
ing  of  it. 

Lord  Sylvester  told  Mrs.  Wilmot  as  hn 
away  that  he  had  engaged  Julian  to  dine  wi 
that  evening;  and  when  alone  with  his 
friend,  (as  he  really  desired  to  be,  an 
therefore  asked  no  one  to  join  them),  coo 
cated  to  him  what  he  had  not  been  able  to 
Mercedes,  though  he  wished  it  to  reach  he 
He  began  by  asking  if  he  had  heard  c^  the 
of  Mr.  Annesly  Marchmont. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Wilmot,  "  it  haj^)eo 
very  long  after  tiie  family  left  Rome.  £Md 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  her  at  present  ? 
in  some  gay  capital  I  suppose." 

"  She  was  in  Paris  sJl  last  winter.  I 
know  where  she  is  now.  Who  do  you  supp 
one  of  her  greatest  friends  ? — Lady  Sylvesb 
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Lord  Sylvester  was  much  amused  by  the  surprise 
with  which  Julian  received  this  intelligence. 

"  What !  I  see  that  you  would  not  have  given 
dther  of  them  credit  for  such  placability.  You 
^nttf  you  may  perceive,  imcharitable.  They  are 
now  as  loving  friends  as  they  were  bitter  enemies. 
Now,  with  r^ard  to  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont, 
I  niD  make  no  decision,  but  as  to  my  step-mother, 
I  leaUy  do  not  believe  that  she  has  a  confirmed 
hitnd  of  any  one — ^unless,  indeed,  it  be  mysel£  I 
OBDot  remember  that  she  has  ever  been  able  to 
Bake  me  of  use,  to  make  me  further  her  plans 
deognedly  or  undesignedly,  in  any  one  instance, 
and  ttiei«fore  I  believe  that  she  does  hate  me. 
You  must  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Annesly  March- 
noDt's  present  situation  materially  differs  from  her 
Armer  one.  Then,  she  could  only  mar  Arundel's 
ftrtunes — ^now  she  can  make  them ;  and  the  only 
(lit  of  their  whole  arrangements  that  has  caused 
tne  the  slightest  feeling  of  surprise  is  that  she 
Itt  consented  to  make  them.  She  has  engaged 
kradf  to  ArundeL  I  confess  that  there  I  did  her  in- 
JQitioe,  for  I  believed  her  too  much  of  a  coquette 
to  do  so." 

Julian  heard  this  information  with  indignation, 
^  he  scarce]^  apprehended  that  it  would  cost 
Keroedes  any  fresh  pang  to  learn  it.  Lord  Syl* 
Wiet  then  told  him  of  the  intimation  which  Mer- 
oedes  had  given  him  of  her  intention  of  quitting 
hk  mother's  home ;  but  his  subsequent  attempts 
to  oonvinoe  Julian  of  the  irrationality  of  the  line  of 
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conduct  which  he  had  so  resolutdy  adopted,  weim 
as  little  effectual  as  those  of  Mrs.  Wnmot  haoi^ 
hitherto  been;  he  therefore  desisted,  for,  as  w^ 
have  often  before  shown.  Lord  Sylvester  was  oc:^ 
who  never  carried  expostulation  beyond  a 
point.  He  then  proceeded,  without  any  very 
nite  design,  or  idea  of  what  would  be  die  r^ult 
the  commimication,  to  teU  Julian  that  after  tkM 
had  parted  in  the  morning,  he  had  called  on  \mi 

friend.   Lord who  had  recently  received    an 

appointment  in  India.     He  was  a  man  of  higii 
reputation  in  matters  of  taste,  and  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts.     Their  conversation  had  turned   en 
such  topics ;  and  he  had  started  an  idea  of  taking 
out  with  him  to  India,  some  young  painter,  €& 
posed  to  enter  on  a  new  scene.     He  declared  a 
generous  intention  to  settle  on  him  no  insignificant 
stipend  during  his  stay.     While  Lord  S^vestcr 
rekted  this  scheme,  Julian  listened  with  amdous 
attention,  and  made  earnest  inquiries  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.     On  hearing  from  his  fiiend  that 
he  was  going  that  very  evening  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  Lord *s  house ;  he,  without  hesitatbOi 

entreated  him  to  mention  him  as  an  artist  willing 
to  dose  with  these  terms ;  at  least,  if  he  considered 

him  as  qualified  to  accomplish  Lord ^s  de» 

signs.  Lord  Sylvester  heard  this  request  with 
some  surprise,  but  was  on  the  whole  <fisposed  to 
comply.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  d  an 
union  between  Julian  and  Mercedes ;  he  thought 
that  an  entire  separation  was  advisatde  for  the  sate 
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^f  both,  and  he  saw  Mercedes,  if  Julian  quitted 
&igland,  provided  with  a  safe  retreat  in  the  home 
<^  hk  mother.     He  was  weU  aware  that  such  a 

pit>position  as  Lord 's,  would  be  met  by  many 

candidates,  and  he  therefore  agreed  to  make  an  ap- 
plication without   delay  in   behalf  of  his  friend. 
He  accordingly  departed  to  execute  his  promise. 
Julian  returned  home,  where  he  found  Mercedes 
and  his  mother  not  yet  retired  to  rest.     They  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  and  the  topic,  on 
which  t|iey  were  discoursing,  was  the  necessity  for 
a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  designs  which  Mercedes 
had  never  abandoned.     Julian  could  not  refrain 
from  declaring  to  them  the  probability  of  an  occur- 
iVQoe,  which  must,  he  thought,  accomplish  his  inten- 
tion of  putting  such  proceedings  out  of  the  question ; 
vid  he  concluded  his  disclosure  in  these  words : 

**  Whatever,  dearest  mother,  may  be  my  indina- 
tioQ,  I  will  not  leave  you  for  any  time,  unless  Miss 
Batdiffe  will  consent  to  make  your  home  hers 
^^  I  am  absent;"  and  as  he  said  these  words, 
he  was  about  to  take  Mercedes'  hand,  and  place  it 
^n  his  mother's.  During  this  speech,  Mercedes' 
&ce  had  been  turned  aside,  so  that  her  hair  con- 
cealed it  fix)m  both  Julian  and  his  mother.  At  the 
^itomeDt  that  Julian's  hand  approached  hers,  she 
Ndenly  started,  and  rising,  hastily  crossed  the 
'^m,  as  if  to  leave  it.  If  such  were  her  inten- 
tion, she  was  forced  to  relinquish  it ;  for  her  trem- 
hiing  limbs  refused  to  support  her  to  the  door,  and 
^  Julian  had  not  reached  her  side  in  time  to  catch 
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her  fainting  form,  she  would  have  &DeD  to  t1 
ground.  The  struggle  of  conflicting  emotioc 
and  the  force  which  she  had  put  upon  &em 
denying  them  all  outward  expresdon,  had  prov 
too  much  for  her  strength ;  and  the  death-Is 
swoon  into  which  she  fell  filled  both  her  cm 
panions  with  alarm.  Mrs.  Wilmot  in  spite  of  1 
agitation,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  haste  ^w 
which  she  sought  for  every  possible  remedy,  ooi 
not  refrain  firom  exclaiming  to  Julian  with  ani 
impatience : 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  killed  her  1" 
A  glance  at  his  pale  countenance,  and  the 
spair  of  his  attitude  softened  her  anger,  and 
odled  her  pity. 

"  She  revives,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  all  will 
well,"  and  at  length,  though  not  for  a  long  wbH 
poor  Mercedes  gave  feeble  signs  of  returning  sens 
bility,  and  opened  her  eyes  in  all  that  perfect  uo 
consciousness  of  the  past,  that  follows  a  su^kd 
sion  of  life.  That  something  had  occurred  vfaid 
had  totally  changed  the  feelings  of  Julian  tomid 
her,  she  was  made  sensible  by  the  impassioDei 
gaze  with  which  his  eyes  met  hers.  She  tunei 
away  her  head,  and  a  faint  glow  passed  over  be 
pallid  cheek.  At  that  moment,  Mrs.  WilnKi 
remembered  some  invaluable  remedy  which  di 
flew  to  seek.  Mercedes,  over  whose  mind  tl 
whole  train  of  past  occurrences  was  beginning 
rush,  covered  her  blushing  face  with  her  hands,  t 
shrinking  from  Julian,  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice 
earnest  entreaty : 
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l«eaye  me,  oh !  leave  me  1^' 
Ko,  Mercedes,''  replied  Julian,  who  was  on  his 
*^  beside  her.     "Dp  not  bid  me  leave  you, 
^m1  me  never  to  leave  you  again.     Forget  all  the 
P^  and  let  us  live  only  from  now.     Do  not  tell 
^  that  you  do  not  love  me.     I  knew  not  how 
81^  was  my  misery,  until  this  moment  of  happi- 
ness was  vouchsafed  me ;  relapse  into  your  former 
coldness,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  die." 

"  Your  misery  1"  said  Mercedes  with  a  bewildered 
•IT;  ''when  have  you  been  miserable?" 

"  From  the  day  I  first  saw  you.  Ah  !  Mercedes, 
you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to  be  with- 
out hope." 

''  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  loved  me  ? " 
taked  Mercedes  in  increasing  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  been  ignorant 
of  it  ?  There  was  no  time  in  which  I  did  not  love 
yoQ.  From  the  day  you  first  entered  my  lonely  a^art- 
loeot,  you  have  presided  over  my  every  thought 
vid  action.  There  was  no  pursuit  that  I  would 
Dot  have  abandoned,  if  by  entering  on  another  path 
I  could  have  rendered  you  greater  service.  There 
^  DO  sacrifice,  from  which  I  would  have  shrunk 
tt  too  painfuL  Would  I  not  have  given  you  with 
iny  o?ni  hand  to  another  ?  And  now  it  is  for  you 
to  hanish  me  firom  my  native  country,  and  my 
Aothor's  roof,  if  my  presence  be  irksome  and  in- 
supportable to  you." 

He  paused  as  for  an  answer.  Mercedes  wept, 
as  she  replied: 
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"  Why  do  you  speak  thus  ?  Why  do  you  deem 
me  so  ungrateful?" 

"  Oh !  Mercedes/'  said  Julian,  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  regret ;  *'  it  is  not  gratitude  that  wiU  sufiioe 
me.  Give  me  your  love,  or  give  me  nothing. 
Oh,  Heavens !  your  spontaneous  affection  never  can 
be  mine ;  it  has  been  another's/' 

At  these  words,  Mercedes  started  up,  as  if  in 
sharp  pam : 

*'  Julian,"  she  exclaimed, "  you  treat  me  crueUy. 
Reject  my  love  if  you  will,  but  you  cannot  doubt  it 
My  secret  has  been  extorted  from  me ;  if  it  be 
true  that  a  heart  that  has  been  sorely  tried  is  un- 
worthy of  you,  leave  me ;  and  may  time  restore  me 
to  something  resembling  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  still  these  throbbings  of  agony !"  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  heart,  as^if  to  hold  its  beatings 
down.  Julian,  alarmed  at  her  increasing  paleness, 
and  at  the  words  she  used,  imploring  her  pardon 
and  the  permission  to  indulge  in  hope,  however 
faint,  at  length  allowed  himself  to  feel  "  a  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Chacun  a  son  goiit. 

IE  day  following  the  eventful  scene  which  we 
described  at  Mrs,  Wilmot*s,  brought  Lord 
ster  and  Cecilia  there,  and  each  was  in  turn 
Ded  of  the  total  change  which  had  taken 
in  the  views  and  intentions  of  those  who 
the  objects  of  their  visits :  a  change  which 
learnt  by  the  first  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
some  surprise,  and  by  the  second  with  less 
ishmenty  and  also  with  less  pleasure:  for 
a  had  begun  to  be  alive  to  her  fiiend's 
ar,  and  to  foresee  the  effect  of  her  sharing 
le  suspicions  which  she  entertained  of  Ju- 
secret  passion.  Not  being  able  quite  to 
die  herself  to  the  consequences  of  such 
jcovery  being  made  by  Mercedes,  she  had 
red  an  attempt  to  remove  her  from  her  pe- 
\  situation.  No  sooner  however  did  she 
how  much  the  affections  of  Mercedes  were 
'  engaged,  and  the  misery  from  which  she  had 
relieved  by  Julian's  avowal  of  his  love,  than 
'  feeling  of  disapprobation  ceased.  If  Cecilia 
^  as   it  must  be  confessed  that  she  did,  to 

Castles  wondrous  rich  and  rare. 
Few  castle  builders  could  with  her  compare. 


t<i  be  ill -grim  iidi'cl,  soon  brought  her  \-iew 
into  cniifiirmity  with  his.  The  w;inn  interco 
he  felt  in  Julian,  made  her  believe  tliat 
worthy  to  inspire  such  a  sentiment ;  and 
that,  siocere  as  was  the  sympathy  betweei 
the  character  of  her  cousia  and  her  own, 
many  respects  very  oppo^te;  she  found  he 
last  able  to  conceive  that  Julian  miglU 
every  quaMcatioD  for  niaking  the  one 
though  not  the  other. 

Lord  Sylvester,  after  expressing  to  Jul 
sincere  congratulations,  informed   turn  ttu 

had  listened  favoumbly  to  his  recommt! 

of  him,  the  previous  evening,  and  that  if 
resolved  to  decline  the  post  which  he  had 
it  was  certainly  his  duty  to  do  so  without  an 

"  By  the  bye,"  added  Lord  Sylvester, 
Julian  aside,  "  whom  do  you  think  I  met 
Quite  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  both  partie 
enemv  of  vours  and  no  friend  of  mine.  I  I 
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^^^^Bgod  oobur,  and  bit  her  lip  rather  maliciously. 

^ever,  she  bestowed  on  you  all  the  commenda- 

tuosyou  could  desire.  Well,  go  now ;  but  I  am 
M  quite  sure  that  I  would  have  you  too  hastily 
lefect  this  oSer  altogether ;  for  I  think  it  is  at  least 
{vohaUe  that,  after  a  little  more  reflection  you  will 
eooie  to  a  conviction  that  you  have  inflicted  a  great 
injiny  on  Miss  Ratdiffe's  happiness,  and  ask  my 
tdvioe  as  to  how  you  can  undo  all  you  have  done, 
aod  {dace  things  once  more  on  that  very  agreeable 
finting  on  which  I  found  them." 

In  spite  of  this  caution,  Julian  went  to  — 
House  without  any  intention  of  reserving  to  him* 
rif  the  power  of  accompanying  Lord  —  to  the 
phoe  of  his  destination.  Though  he  arrived  at  an 
hour  that  was  unfashionably  early,  a  carriage  was  al- 
Mdy  there,  on  which  he  cast  his  eyes  as  he  stood 
muting  for  the  door  to  be  opened  to  him.  He 
oherved  that  the  arms  were  those  of  a  widow ; 
lod  at  that  moment  the  door  unclosed,  and  a  lady 
itood  before  him,  whom  he  recognized  as  Mrs. 
AnoBsly  Marchmont.  Starting  back  with  a  look 
tf  unequivocal  delight,  she  exclaimed  : 

**  Mr.  Wilmot  1  of  all  people  the  one  I  most 

toed  to  see— Aere,"  she  added,   with  a  smile 

vUdi  so  much  resembled  a  sneer,  that  it  warned 

Mhn  that  the  pleasure  which  she  so  openly  de- 

dued  must  spring  from  no  kindly  feeling.     "I 

hop^  however,''  continued  the  lady  in  the  same 

Mcastic  strain,  **  that  you  came  here  with  no  very 

d^nite  purpose ;  that  you  had  nothing  so  cruel  in 

view  as  to  rob  your  native  country  of  so  much 


proli-ijc  iif  miiR',  a  niDst  rising  genius;  d 
kiiuw  liim  ■'  lyciii  ought)  Luvcday  Calverly- 
accompany  him  to  India,  to  exercise  his  art 
under  his  peculiar  patronage.  It  will  be  qui 
making  of  him,  will  it  not  ?  I  hope  that  1 
not  unintentiooally  caused  you  a  dlsi^pointir 
she  Siud,  with  a  glance  expressive  of  so  mucl 
lice  and  anger,  as  quite  to  disfigure  a  &a 
otbervnse  possessed  tdl  its  naturaDy  fauldeas  I 
still  in  peifection,  and  she  moved  towards  th 
riagc. 

But  Julian,  who  was  detennined  to  enji 
pleasure  of  undeceiving  her  with  regard  t 
injury  which  she  evidently  intended  to  inilic 
lowed  her,  and  as  he  offered  his  asmtanoe, 
she  scornfully  passed  by  unheeded,  said  with 
dignity: 

"  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont,  far  from  ooc 
ing  me  any  disappointment,  has  but  rehere 

frtim  «nm(>  ^inihiimissmMit  ■   fnr  no 
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Iflthnont  heard  tiiis  announcement,  and  the  rage 

^  it  caused  her,  alike  impeded  her  speech,  and 

Su  turned  and  left  her  before  she  could  recover 

Bciently  to  give  vent  to  her  anger,  or  to  utter 

flesh  threats  for  the  future. 

D  Ids  admission  to  an  interviewwith  Lord — ,  Wil- 

;  finmd  it  was  even  as  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont 

said,  and  he  came  away  resolved  that  he  would 

&vours  of  the  great  as  seldom  as  possible.  On 

return  home  he  did  not  forget  to  relate  this 

lost,  which,  eaqdained  l^  an  account  of  all  that 

occurred  in  Rome,  possessed  an  interest  for 

waiers;  and  Cecilia  was  the  first  to  express 

ij  which  all  felt  at  the  mortifying  defeat  which 

roud  beauty  had  a  second  time  sustained. 

'•  Johnson  cordially  rejoiced  in  the  change  in 

(ks'  prospects ;  he  was  really  glad  to  see  her 

vung  &ce  wear  an  expression  of  happiness 

lus  daughter  had  never  made   him  ac- 

d  with    the   more   magnificent  visions   in 

he  had  indulged,  and  certainly  he  had  never 

any  such  himself.      He    had   not  given 

lought  to  the  subject ;  and  when  he  now 

piaintance  with  Lord  Sylvester,  and  told 

)w  much  he  liked  what  he  read  of  his 

he  did  not  express  either  regret  or  sur- 

regard  to  the  indifference  which  had 

)ted  between  him  and  Mercedes. 

^  no  new  objection  to  his  daughter's 

r  he  knew  that  though  Mercedes  was 

iprotected  and  uncared  for,  still  Julian 


giifred  ill  im  attempt  to  fulfil  the  same  puq 
ullivr  iiKMiis.  With  tills  intent  he  sunj 
same  agent,  MaxwcJl.  The  results  of  his 
the  old  clerk  the  next  chapter  shall  disclose 
were  important,  and  perhaps  different  fro: 
thing  that  our  readers  are  expecting. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Widun  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives^ 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe — 
When  nnking  low,  the  sufferer  wan 
BehoMfl  no  hand  outstretched  to  save, 
I've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave. 
And  ther^ore  love  I  you,  sweet  Oenevieve. 

COLBRIDGB. 

Cecilia  in  her  firequent  visits  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's 
koQse,  very  often  found  Lord  Sylvester  there.  Her 
fiinkness  of  disposition, 

Where  thought  was  speech,  and  speech  was  truth, 

tmused  him ;  and  he  took  an  interest  in  remark- 
'mg  the  striking  contrast  afforded  by  the  two 
cousinSy  springing  equally  firom  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances and  opposition  of  character.  He  saw 
Cecilia's  eagle  eye  sparkled  with  indignation  when- 
ever she  approached  the  subject  of  Mercedes' 
wnmgs ;  he  discerned  in  her  that  ardour  and  gene- 
womty  which  made  Beatrice  wish  *'  she  were  a  man 
diat  she  might  eat  the  heart  of  the  villam  who 
Momed  her  kinswoman !"  Not  even  from  him 
did  she  tx>nsent  to  veil  her  disdain  of  his  mean 
idfttives ;  nor  conceal  from  him  that  the  advan- 
tages of  high  birth  and  rank  were  become 
ahnort  odious  in  her  eyes ;  that  she  looked  on  their 
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awr,  that  she  trlt  imly  contempt ;  and  tha 
must  priivi'  tliat  flioy  pussL'sscil  claims  to  i 
apart  froTn  their  greatness,  before  she 
be  disposed  to  pay  it.  All  these  sent' 
were  very  exaggerated  in  Cecilia's  mind ;  a 
maimer  in  which,  in  conrersatioD,  she  aom 
gave  expression  to  them,  was  mudi  more  so. 
impetuosity  of  her  disposition  led  her  freque 
go  farther  in  words  than  in  deeds,  while  a  ' 
malice  and  spirit  of  contradiction  incited 
magnify  rather  than  to  soften  the  opposition 
opinions  to  those  of  others.  Any  attempt 
oally  made  to  induce  her  to  modify  her  fit 
pression  of  them,  always  provoked  her  to  n 
with  a  lively  mockery  which  silenced  reason 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her  boldest  aai 
conttuned  in  them  a  germ  of  good  sease^ 
discrimination,  and  generous  feeling. 

One  day  when  Cecilia  came  to  see  Me 

ohc  fniintl  that  sha  jiiaa  (mnp  nnt  -mth  Mm  W 
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Interest,  because  intended  by  her  cousin  as  a  gift 

&r  herself.   While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Lord  Syl- 

voter  was  announced. 

"Pardon  me/'  he  said,  seeing  that  Cecilia  was  a 
tHk  disconcerted  by  his  unexpected  entrance.  **  I 
wish  to  speak  to  Wilmot ;  and  they  tell  md  that 
k  win  return  with  his  mother.  Have  I  inter- 
toptod  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no/*  replied  Cecilia,  "  pray  come  and  look 
it  this  production  of  my  cousin's.  I  hope  that  you 
viD  look  to  admire.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  may 
Bot  criticise  also,  for  as  it  is  still  unfinished,  Mer- 
cedes may  profit  by  yoiu-  remarks.  It  is  for  me. 
She  has  promised  that  it  shall  be  ready  for  my 
bthday,  which  is  not  very  distant." 

And  Cecilia's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she 
ftoag^t  of  all  the  secret,  as  well  as  the  acknow- 
ledged happiness  which  she  anticipated  on  that 
dijr. 

"My  thoughts  have  been  much  engaged  on 
jour  cousin  to-day.  Miss  Johnson,"  answered  Lord 
Syhrester,  "for  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Maxwell." 

Cecilia  felt  herself  colour  as  Lord  Sylvester 
eeeaed  ^)ea]dng,  though  she  could  not  imagine  that 
he  had  any  particular  design  in  saying  this  to  her. 
Kb  she  gready  desired  to  find  out  whether  Maxwell 
llld  said  any  thing  to  pave  the  way  to  the  discovery 
if  the  alteration  in  Mercedes'  circumstances,  she 
liEed  with  some  trepidation : 

**  Indeed !    Why  did  he  come  to  see  you  ?" 

^  He  did  not  come  to  see  me.     I  went  to  see 
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him.  In  fact,  I  was  very  anxious  to  asoertai 
Miss  RatcMe's  affairs  are  arranged  before  he 
riage  takes  place,  and  I  am  paiticulaify  g^ 
Johnson,  to  find  you  here,  that  I  may  be  tfa 
to  tell  you  what  will  relieve  your  mind  ( 
uneasiness  on  her  account." 

At  these  words  Cecilia  felt  that  it  was  i 
sible  for  her  to  remain  where  she  was ;  her 
she  was  convinced,  was  betrayed  by  ber  c 
nance.  Starting  up,  with  the  drawing  i 
hand,  she  walked  to  another  part  of  the 
then  conscious  that  this  sudden  token 
difference,  with  regard  to  what  she  had  to 
must  appear  most  unaccountable,  she  has) 
quired  what  Maxwell  had  told  him. 

Lord  Sylvester,  without  betraying  any  sup 
her  sudden  movements,  replied : 

"He  tells  me  that  no  inconsiderable  s 
money  has  unexpectedly  come  into  his  '. 
which,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  n 
it,  he  thinks  himself  quite  justified  in  approp 
to  the  sole  use  of  the  orphan.*' 

Here  Cecilia  felt  convinced  that  the  earn 
with  which  Lord  Sylvester  regarded  her  cou 
be  without  a  cause.  The  colour  mounted  < 
cheeks,  for  she  felt  on  the  very  brink  of  dis 
and  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  assume  that  de 
surprise  which  would  be  the  only  emotion  ni 
excited  by  such  a  disclosure.  The  agitatioo 
she  strove  in  vain  to  master,  produced 
effect  which  she  could  have  desired  to  simui! 
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^itm  the  colour  firom  her  cheek  as  quickly  as  it 

M  caDed  it  there,  and  turning  very  pale,  and 

hoDg  an  power  of  supporting  herself,  she  sank  upon 
t  aeat,  murmuring  faintly : 
^bthis  possible?" 

The  first  look  of  surprise  that  she  had  seen  on 
hatd  Sylvester's  countenance  was  painted  there  at 
IliB  moment,  and  coming  towards  her,  as  if  he 
ftved  that  she  would  faint,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible ;  but  surely  it  is  not  pos- 
dlk  that  I  am  deceived  in  believing  that  the  in> 
tdigenoe  is  no  secret  to  Miss  Johnson  ?" 

**  What !"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  losing  aU  self-com- 
iWid,  and  with  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation, 
"Ihave  been  betrayed  l" 

Then  giving  vent  to  her  chagrin  in  an  irre- 
pressible flood  of  tears,  she  rose  as  if  in  haste  to 
BKqie  from  the  room.  Lord  Sylvester,  seeing  her 
btention,  threw  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 
Hying  in  a  tone  of  entreaty : 

^  My  dear  Miss  Johnson,  pardon  me,  I  entreat 
foo,  if  I  have  given  you  pain.  Do  not  go  without 
I  fiiD  ex[danation  of  aU  that  has  occurred.  I  must 
lot  aDow  you  to  depart  while  you  suppose  that  Mr. 
kfaxweD  has  violated  the  secrecy  you  imposed.  It 
ilrae  that  his  ambiguous  replies  excit^  my  sus^ 
ttdn ;  they  fell  first  on  yoiu-  father.  I  pursued 
Ij  inquiries,  and  found  that  I  was  wrong  in  my 
ippoBitions,  but  I  was  not  assured  of  what  I  now 
riieve,  and  rejoice  in  believing  to  be  the  case, 
itfl  I  had  seen  you.     And  why  should  it  trouble 
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you  thus  to  find  that  I  am,  in  spite  of  yonnn 
admitted  into  your  confidence  ?  Believe  me  y 
shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  it" 

Cecilia,  embarrassed,  and  not  the  less  so  for  L< 
earnest  tone  which  Lord  Sylvester  had  assumes 
agitated  and  still  displeased,  listened  to  him  i 
silence,  and  with  averted  looks.  She  allowed  bio 
however,  to  lead  her  back  to  the  seat  whidi  A 
had  so  precipitately  quitted.  For  a  moment,  La 
Sylvester  was  also  silent,  and  when  he  6poke,  h 
voice  betrayed  emotion. 

*'  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  r^;ret  the  kom 
ledge  I  have  now  obtained,"  he  said,  ^*  unless  it  1 
one  to  find  how  much  the  discovery  of  your  nol 
secret  has  strengthened  a  presumptuous  wish  th 
my  heart  has  felt  ever  since  my  acquaintance  wi 
Miss  Johnson  commenced,  to  gain  an  interest  m  hfl 
that  should  induce  her  not  always  to  listen  ooldfy 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  love  and  admiration^ 
her  character  has  inspired — a  confession  that  I  o 
no  longer  refiuin  fit>m  making,  he  the  consequeoc 
what  they  may." 

Cecilia  was  so  bewildered  at  this  avowal  fit) 
her  noble  suitor,  for  such  he  really  was,  so  unal 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  seriousness,  and 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  express  the  feeling  of  dreu 
astonishment  that  came  over  her,  maldng  her  i 
gard  the  whole  conversation  as  imaginary,  a 
doubt  the  reality  of  aU  that  had  preceded  Uie  1 
words  of  it,  that,  withdrawing  the  hand  wh 
Lord  Sylvester  still  held^  she  could  only  exdi 
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01  accents  of  unfeigned    astonishment,   not  un- 

i&iDgled  with  distress  : 

"What  can  you  mean  ?    Why  do  you  speak  to 
me  thus  f 

"What  can  I  mean,  dear  Cecilia,"  replied  Lord 
Sylvester,  "  hut  that  I  would  fain  have  you  know 
ftat  my  happiness  is  now  wholly  dependent  on 
jnm?  Banish  me  fiom  your  presence,  cut  short 
the  brief  intercourse  which  I  have  enjoyed  with  you, 
and  you  inflict  the  severest  wound  on  it  it  has  ever 
yet  sustained.  I  learnt  early  in  life  that  rank,  and 
ivealth,  and  high  birth,  wiQ  not  purchase  affection, 
though  they  may  the  semblance  of  it ;  but  from 
you  I  fear  no  dissimulation.  If  you  feel  that  you 
OQ  make  no  return  to  the  sincere  and  earnest  love 
which  an  acquaintance  with  your  noble  character 
his  won  from  me,  you  will  tell  me  so,  and  I  must 
he  content  to  return  to  an  apathetic  existence ;  to 
indifferent  eyes  *  secure  in  guarded  coldness'  as 
before.  That  there  is  little  in  me  to  prepossess 
youth  and  beauty  in  my  favour,  I  have  not  now  to 
Ifism,  nor  need  you  fear  to  repeat  a  truth  which 
ne?er  can  be  palatable,  I  own,  but  which  shall  be 
listened  to  with  patient  acquiescence.  I  have  ven- 
tured thus  to  address  you  in  the  hope  that  during 
our  acquaintance  you  may  have  made  the  same 
disoovery  (though  not  perhaps  with  the  same  plea- 
sore  that  it  has  occasioned  me)  that  there  is  a 

similarity  in  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  a  sympathy 

ID  our  tastes  and  feelings,  that  renders  the  happi- 
of  each,  in  some  measure  surely,  in  the  power 

VOL.   11.  H 
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of  the  other.  I  know  that  to  you,  Miss  Johnson,  I 
have  little  to  offerthat  you  esteem ;  that  Ihave  evra 
much  to  ask  you  to  forgive ;  for  the  little  whidi  other 
women  covet,  you  perhaps  will  spurn.  You  will 
confoimd  me  with  others  on  whom  you  bestow  a 
well-merited  contempt." 

"No,"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  eagerly,  "you  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  confoimd  you  with  those  to 
whom  you  aJlude.  You  are  well  aware  that  even 
before  I  knew  you,  I  had  learnt  to  esteem,  to  ad- 
mire, to  approve — "  she  spoke  with  impetuosity, 
and  stopped  short  in  confusion. 

"  And  now,  Cecilia,"  said  Lord  Sylvester,  "  can 
you  not  learn  also  to  love  ?" 

Cecilia  was  really  at  a  loss  to  give  a  very  definite 
answer  to  this  question ;  but  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  repeat  exactly  what  her  words  promised, 
we  can  safely  say  that  they  did  not  inspire  Lord 
Sylvester  with  despair  of  her  ever  being  able  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  he  proposed  to  her. 

In  fact,  Cecilia  had  never  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  it  had  never  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  as 
possible  that  she  should  be  selected  to  fill  that  rank 
which  Mercedes,  with  all  her  beauty,  had  failed  to 
attain.  This  uncoveted  honour  had  never  appeared 
to  her  as  a  toy  within  her  reach,  and  she  had  not 
asked  herself,  while  laughing  at,  or  despising  those 
who  sought  such  gaudy  prizes,  whether  they  pos- 
sessed any  power  of  charming  herself.  But  while 
Lord  Sylvester  spoke    with    an  earnestness  that 
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P^  sbcerity  beyond  a  doubt,  there  had  risen 
9  before  her  in  that  brief  space  many  thoughts, 
^  is  the  case  in  times  of  strong  emotion)  com- 
^^ssed  into  one  moment  of  life.  She  became 
visible  how  it  had  grown  to  be  the  habit  of  her 
nd  to  recur,  in  every  doubtful  discussion,  to  the 
estion :  what  would  be  Lord  Sylvester's  decision, 
lat  would  be  his  opinion — ^his  feeling?  In  what 
inner  would  he  view  a  subject  ?  What  line  of 
iduct  would  he  counsel,  approve,  or  condemn  ? 
0  felt  that  the  answer  to  these,  and  similar  in- 
ries  had  become  to  her  a  matter  of  deep  import ; 
tt  his  opinions  weighed  much  with  her,  that  she 
s  disposed  to  like  as  he  liked,  to  condemn  as 
condemned.  Cecilia  felt  the  conviction  fast 
aHng  over  her  that  the  gift  of  Lord  Sylvester's 
action  was  a  precious  one,  which,  having  once 
icsved,  she  could  never  be  content  to  resign. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Benedetta  la  chiave  che  a'avyolse 
Al  cor,  e  sciolse  Talma,  e  scossa  Tave 
Di  catena  s)  grave 
£  infiniti  sospir  del  mio  sen  tolae. 

PBTRAKCA. 

The   discovery   of   Lord   Sylvester's  love  r- 
scarcely  less  surprising  to  Julisui  and  to  Merced^^ 
than  it  had  been  to  Cecilia  herself,  nor  leamt  wi^^^ 
inferior  pleasure.     No  outward  token  had  hither^  ^ 
revealed    its    existence,   nor    perhaps  had  Lor****' 
Sylvester   been   completely   confirmed  in  bis  d^^* 
sign    of    oflfering   her    his  hand    until    he  hat^ 
become  acquainted    with   the   generous  intentiG^^ 
with   which   her  warm  affection  for  her  coushJD 
had  inspired  her.     The  charm  with  which  tbis 
invested   her  was   greatly   heightened,   as  he  at- 
tained a  full  conviction  how  sincerely  she  desired  t^^ 
maintain  secrecy,  and  how  unfeigned  was  the  di^^ 
tress  which  she  had  felt   on  finding  herself  di^' 
covered  even  by  him.     True  it  is  that  the  hearth 
of  her  father  and  her  lover  bmut  within  them  \C^ 
make  her  generosity  known ;  but  they  had  too  Wk^ 
cere  a  respect  for,  and  approbation  of  the  prindples 
which  led  her  to  impose  silence  on  them,  to  break 
the  injunction,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Meroedes 
and  Julian  were  placed  in  possession  of  her  -  gift, 
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^  never  throughout  their  fives  did  they  learn  the 
^^^e  of  the  bene&ctor  who  bestowed  it.  All  in- 
'^^es  left  them  so  wholly  without  premises  to  build 
jt^n,  that  they  were  compelled  to  resign  them- 
ves  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  good  which 
unexpectedly  fdl  to  their  share,  and  to  be  con- 
^^t  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their  unknown 
^"^^  only  by  the  utterance  of  those  heart-felt 
^r-ayers  which  it  dictated. 

It  was  naturally  gratifying  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  see 
i^  beloved  daughter  the  choice  of  a  man  whose 
fturacter  laid  daim  to  the  highest  esteem,  and 
v^,  actuated  solely  by  his  just  appreciation  of  her 
sxoe&ent  quafities,  conferred  on  her  a  distinction 
ivliidi,  though  not  unduly  prized,  nor  meanly 
xmrted  by  the  worthy  banker,  was  not  without 
^ahe  and  dignity  in  his  eyes. 

As  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  to  Cecilia's  great  reUef 
silie  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  so 
s^ved  by  her  respect  for  Lord  Sylvester's  rank,  that 
she  was  quite  unable  to  poiur  forth  those  profuse 
3cl:iiowledgments  of  gratitude,  and  expressions  of 
sirtisfection  and  joy,  which  her  daughter  had  anti- 
cipated with  dr^. 

In  the  midst  of  the  happiness  which  now  per- 
vaded the  Uttle  circle  into  which  we  have  introduced 
oor  leaders,  (and  fix)m  which  we  design  speedily  to 
^Dow  them  to  retreat),  there  was  one  mind  on 
whidi  a  painful  thought  still  crushed  heavily.  It 
ims  Mercedes  who  could  not  expel  the  unwelcome 
jofruder.     She  silently  considered  how  she  might 
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liiT  cvfs  fnun  ; 
iiciir,  "  vou  have  said  one  cruel  thing  to  mc 
will  go  back  tu  it  and  recall  it  now,  that  i 
never  more  come  to  grieve  me.  You  sale 
continued,  regardless  of  his  surprise,  in  i 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "  that  my  first,  my 
taneous  affection  would  never  be  yours,  for 
been  another's.  You  meant  that  Arunii 
been  the  tree  choice  of  my  heart,  and  that  yi 
forced  upon  me  by  the  cry  <£  gratitude.  I ' 
once  tell  you  briefly  my  real  sentiments  c 
subject ;  and  you  will  not  doubt  my  word 
asked,  appealingly. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Julian,  "qM 
the  shame  of  thus  forcing  you  back  to  pan 
trospections,  and  that  too  by  words  spokes 
moment  when  I  ought  to  have  uttered  o 
most  fervent  thanks.  Pardon  me,  and  {kd 
you  do  so  by  silence." 
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e  how  my  fancied  love  for  Arundel  was  but  a 
d  and  hurried  dream;  from  the  beginning  to 
$  end,  always  without  reality.      I  was  a  dupe, 
k  of  myself,  as  many  are — nor  even  to  him,  as  I 
ght  have  been.     Lady  Sylvester  won  my  fondest 
action  by  fiJsehood — she  induced,  me  to  extend 
to  Arundel  by  falsehood.     She  obtained  it  for 
Q,  much  more  than  he  did  for  himself;  for  by 
^hood  she  convinced  me  of  his  sincerity,  and  of 
earnestness,  when  his  conduct  made  me  doubt 
ii.     She  made  it  appear  pleasant  to  me,  to  be- 
ne her  daughter.     Her  fascinating  manners,  the 
measurable  distance  which  there  seemed  to  be 
ween  us ;  her  cultivated  grace,  the  perfect  pro- 
ety  of  her  every  action  and  word,  the  dignity  of 
*  self-possession,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  affa- 
ty;  all  these  charms  worked  a  most  powerful 
IL     To  think  that  her  son  sought  me  for  his 
de  filled   my  heart   with  'pleasure,   elated   my 
dty,  and  blinded  my  reason.     But  the  still  small 
ce  of  truth  would  sometimes  make  itself  heard, 
1 1  began  to  feel,  before  the  veil  was  finally  torn 
ie,  that  when  with  Lord  Sylvester  and  you,  or 
h   his   mother   alone,   I   enjoyed   a  happiness 
ich  the  presence   of  Arundel  destroyed  rather 
n  enhanced.     The  antipathy  that, existed  be- 
len  you  was  visible  to  me,  and  I  would  occasion- 
reproach  myself  with  sparing  too  much  of  my 
e,  and  of  my  thoughts  to  piu*suits  and  pleasures 
¥hich  Arundel  would  take  no  share.     The  un- 
nowledged  sense  of  this  painful  incongruity  of 
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character  and  taste,  began  to  weigh  heari 
mind,  and  to  quell  my  spirit.  You  saw  til 
in  me ;  I  am  sure  that  you  did,  for  I  rei 
conversation  in  which  you  alluded  to  it 
shunned  the  subject  with  an  indefinite  < 
shrank  in  dismay  from  it.  Providence 
the  veil  which  I  had  feared  to  lift :  I  n 
horror  from  that  which  I  beheld.  But  vei 
you  as  yet  read  my  feelings,  if  you  hav 
that  I  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  day. 
sion.  Many,  many  times  have  I  been  ca 
lift  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  Heaven 
ings  received : 

Evils  turned  to  go< 
And  wishings  crossed,  which  I  have  seen  fc 
Had  led  to  the  house  of  sorrow ; 

but  never  so  much  as  for  this,  the  crown 
ing  of  my  lot,  that  I  have  been  saved  fix 
worth  to  be  given  to  you." 

While  Mercedes  had  been  speaking  th 
her  countenance  had  varied  rapidly.  He 
cheek  told  how  she  did  violence  to  her  tin 
when,  forced  to  speak  for  once  the  deej 
feelings  of  her  inmost  heart,  she  cast 
awhile  the  veil  of  reserve  that  hid  them 
light ;  and  her  sparkling  eyes  had  prod 
a  brief  moment  (for  the  feeling  that  spol 
them  lasted  but  so  long)  the  indignant  s 
which  she  had  banished  for  ever  from  hei 
world's  minion,  who  had  for  awhUe  enth 
That  gleam  past,  and  as  Julian's  won 
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D  on  her  ear,  her  own  nature,  'so  delicately 
mtle,  soft,  and  pure/  resumed  its  reign;  and 
bile  she  listened  to  entreaties  that  she  would 
rver  again  strive  to  remove,  doubts  and  fears  that 
•uld  never  again  recur,  she  biuied  her  face  in  her 
inds  to  conceal  both  her  blushes  and  her  tears. 
While  Julian  continued  to  speak,  she  made  no 
iswer;  but  a  previous  thought  recurred  to  her, 
id  removing  her  hands,  she  took  the  book  which 
f  open  beside  her,  and  giving  it  to  him,  pointed 
n  in  silence  to  these  lines : 

To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health ; 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles,  unmurmuring  by 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty — 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye. 
And  that  I  could  not  live  to  try : 
To  this  alone  my  thoughts  aspire. 
More  can  I  give,  or  thou  require  ? 

er  eyes  continued  to  rest  on  the  page  after  she 
t  that  Julian's  had  ceased  to  do  so,  and  without 
ising  them  to  meet  his,  she  repeated  the  last  line 

a  low  earnest  voice  of  inquiry,  upbraiding  in  its 
ademess. 

Was  Julian  satisfied  ?  Mercedes  felt  that  he  was. 
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V:\f  to  virtiR'  pniil  bor  (Iilit, 

Ami  tnr  llicir  tnnihli-  lu.Ji'  thi'm  pnive 

A  lr[i!;tl.fiiL-<l  lilV  •>{  !«';.cu  and  love  ; 

'J'ime  )ind  tide  lind  thus  thuir  away, 

Yielding  like  an  April  day, 

Smiting  noon  for  aulleii  morrow, 

Yeait  of  joy  for  days  of  sorrow. 

The  only  part  of  our  task  which  now  rei 
unfulfilled  is  to  endeavour  to  furnish  such  inft 
tion  with  respect  to  the  future  fortunes  of  i 
whom  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers,  as 
sufficiently  answer  all  inquiries  that  they  maj 
disposed  to  make.  May  we  also,  widiout  presi 
tion,  express  a  hope,  perhaps  an  ill-grounded 
that  our  dAiouemmt  of  a  very  long  stoiy 
have  given  general  satisfaction  ?  lliese  pags 
dismissed  with  a  wish  that  none  who  weary  ii 
begmning  will  toil  on  to  the  end  ;  and  that  i 
who  reach  the  end  will  find  no  diniinutioii  of 
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placed  at  his  command.  Mercedes,  endowed  with 
understanding  and  with  taste,  that  made  his  pur- 
suits and  his  pleasures  her  own,  shared  the  hap- 
piness which  she  conferred,  and  looked  back  with- 
out regret  to  the  station  from  which  she  had  feUen, 
and  which  was,  in  fact,  in  all  but  wealth,  eventually 
more  than  regained  by  the  success  and  distinction 
with  which  Wilmot's  labours  were  crowned. 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  in  the  happiness  of  her  children, 
contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  result  of  her 
own  unhesitating  performance  of  a  duty  enjoined 
by  grateful  friendship,  yet  still  of  a  nature  so  un- 
common, that  many  would  have  considered  them- 
selves exempt  from  such  a  task.  She  could  clearly 
trace  back  the  origin  of  her  son's  good  fortune  to 
Mr.  Ratdiffe's  eager  desire  duly  to  discharge  his 
obligations  to  her.  It  was  his  liberality  that  had 
first  opened  to  Julian  the  career  which  he  had  so 
successfully  run. 

Lord  Sylvester's  acquaintance,  and  even  friends, 
were  imdoubtedly  greatly  amazed  at  his  choice  of  a 
wife  having  delayed  so  long  to  choose  any ;  nor 
did  their  amazement  quickly  subside  when  first 
they  saw  and  knew  Cecilia.  When  they  compared 
Mercedes,  such  as  she  had  been  when  Lady  Syl- 
vester originally  introduced  her  into  their  coterie, 
distinguished  alike^  for  the  brilliancy  of  h^  beauty 
and  the  reputation  of  her  immense  wealth,  with  her 
cousin,  who  was  but  moderately  endowed  with 
either,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the 
heart  of  Lord  Sylvester  had  resisted  the  charms  of 
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the  one,  and  yielded  to  those  of  the  other.      Irii 
however,  found  the   expectations   which  he    had 
formed,  fully  realized  in  the  development  of  the 
noble  character  of  his  wife.     It  was  his  delight  to 
watch  its  progress,  to  check  her  impetuosity,  and 
curb  her  rashness,  while  he  gave  full  scope  to  all 
her  generous  impulses ;  and  placing  no  restnint 
beyond  what,  was  due  on  her  liberality,  he  rejoiced 
in  beholding  her  adored   by  the  poor  and  the 
af&icted,  as  a  guardian   angel  whose  mission  OD 
earth  was  the  relief  of  their  necessities. 

Cecilia,  whose  affectionate  and  susceptible  natuie 
caused  her  to  be  much  influenced  by  those 
with  whom  she  lived,  lost  all  her  wilfulness  when 
she  experienced  only  tenderness.  Believing  thit 
she  might  rely  implicitly  on  the  imdeviating  prin- 
ciples and  excellent  judgment  of  her  husband,  she 
laid  aside  all  rash  confidence  in  herself,  and  tbit 
hasty  presumption  in  opinion  and  in  action,  "fitiA 
had  originated  in  the  little  deference  she  had  fi^ 
to  be  due  to  those  who  had  formerly  surrounded 
her.  When  made  acquainted  mth  all  whom  Lord 
Sylvester  honoured  as  friends,  she  recognized,  and 
confessed  with  candour,  that  the  virtues  of  trudi) 
meekness,  humility,  and  self-denial,  may  be  disco- 
vered among  those  who  yet  are  graced  with  hi^ 
birth,  rank,  beauty,  and  wealth,  and  who  are  called 
on  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  positions. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Arundel  Wentworth  nevtf  tQ 
be  united  to  Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont ;  and  yet, 
if  he  ever  felt  an  emotion  worthy  of  the  name  of 
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my  one  but  himself,  it  was  for  her.   When 
assured  that  Lord  Sylvester  was  absolutely 
marry,  a  probability  which  she  had  never 
ated,  she  hastened  to  discard  Arundel.  She 
nd  a  plausible  pretext  for  so  doing.     She 
1  broke  off  her  friendship  with  his  mother ; 
afterwards  declared,  and  foimd  her  de- 
believed,    that    the    tempers   of   both 
tfid  son  were  so  insupportably  haughty^ 
[,  and  insolent,  that  she  could  not  continue 
it  to   them.     Mrs.  Annesly  Marchmont 
3  means  highly  bom,  and  had  been  desti- 
ny other  means  of  acquiring  distinction 
remarkable    loveliness  which   she   im- 
possessed.      By   marrying  an    old  and 
hypochondriac,  she  had  attained  her  first 
wealth ;  by  a  second  \mion  she  was  re- 
win  what  she  next  coveted,  rank.     The 
that  Wentworth  was  stripped  of  all  pros- 
coronet,  he  became  as  contemptible  in 
Eis  a  knowledge  of  his  real  character  had 
him  in  those  of  Mercedes.     Mrs.  An- 
rchmont  sustained  no  defeat  in  the  present 

her  pursuit.     She  marrried  Lord , 

m  we  have  shewn  her  exercising  sufficient 
to  make  him  retract  a  given  promise  in 
x)mply  with  her  solicitations.  She  accom- 
m  to  India,  where,  in  her  eastern  court, 
with  that  despotic  sway  which  was  so  de- 
)  her.     Her  reign  was  however  brief;  for 
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Lord did  not  long  retain  possession  of  tha 

office  to  which  she  owed  her  power ;  nor  did 
sufficiently  distinguish  himself  in  the  performancr:^ 
of  his  duties  to  be  entrusted  with  any  similar  a 
again. 

Arundel  Wentworth  eventually  won  the  hand 
a  rich  heiress,  who,  young,  unprotected,  and  scaroe^ 
emancipated  from  the  rigours  of  the  scfaodiHnoooi^ 
thoughtlessly  bestowed  it  on  the  first  suitor  with  t 
pleasing    exterior    and   agreeable   manners    lA^ 
asked  it.     She  quickly  repented  her  unwise  deci- 
sion ;  for  Wentworth,  resenting  his  desertion  by  the 
only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  (as  he  said) 
and  detesting  the  one  whom  he  had  sought  and 
won,  adopted  the  character  of  a  reckless  and  dis- 
appointed man,  considering  himself,  by  so  doing,  as 
privileged  to  treat  his  wife  with  total  disregard,  and 
to  abuse  the  confidence  which  she  had  reposed  in 
him.    His  wild  extravagance,  and  a  fatal  propensity 
for  gambling  which  he  soon  manifested,  di^pated 
her  wealth,  and  finally  plunged  him  into  disgrace, 
which  compelled  him  to  absent  himself  from  his 
native  land.     He  selected  Paris  as  his  place  of  re^ 
fuge.     There  his  mother,  also,  had  taken  up  her 
abode.     Reduced  to  defiay  her  expenses  by  her 
own  slender  means,  she  preferred  a  residence  on 
the  continent  to  one  in  England,  as  the  expedients 
by  which  alone  she  was  enabled  to  procure  the 
luxuries  and  the  amusements  which  were  indis- 
pensable to   her,   appeared  less  d^rading  when 
practised  not  immediately  \mder  the  eyes  of  her 
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"^^"^  associates.    Mrs.  Arundel  Wentworth  re- 
^^'^  to  her  own  fiEunily  to  await  the  time  when 
wT  husband's  afiairs  might  be   more  creditably 
'^^soaged.     Happily  for  her,  an  early  death  released 
W  from  a  pitiable  lot.     Lady  Sylvester  and  her 
^  lived  to  add  fresh  examples  to  the  many  that 
isd  gone  before  them,  that  a  youth  of  frivolity,  sel- 
ftimess,  and  vanity,  is  usuaQy  succeeded  by  an  old 
age  equally  destitute  of  all  qualities  that  can  com- 
mand reverence,  or  win  affection. 


THIS    TALE 


M  nriCBIBID  TO 


MY    SISTER. 


For  t]ice«— my  own  cwcet  ilstcr— in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  leciire,  as  thou  in  mine. 
We  were  and  are— I  am  eren  aa  thou  art — 
Bdnga  who  ne'er  each  other  can  rcalgn. 
It  la  the  same— tofether  or  apart— 
fVom  Ufh*!  commencement  to  ita  alow  decline. 
We  are  entwined. 

BTBON. 


1 1 
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PART  !• 

Nongfat  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hollownesse 
That  moTes  more  dear  compassion  of  the  minde 
llian  beauty  brought  to  unworthy  wretchednesse. 
By  envie'i  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkinde. 

SPBNSBR. 


l-i 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  dyes  in  the  bud,  and  another  in  the  bloome ;  some 
in  the  finiite ;  few,  like  the  sheafe,  that  come  to  the  bame 
in  m  fall  age. 

Man  cares  not  so  much  for  life  as  for  that  which  steals 
it  away — ^pleasure. 

OWBN   FBLTHAM'S    BBSOLVES. 

How  omnipotent  is  Death!  How  mighty  is 
\us  arm !  What  strength  can  defy  it  ?  How  ex- 
aensive  is  his  sway  1  What  reahn  is  iminvaded  ? 
CSan  the  proud  hero,  who  slays  his  thotisands  and 
lis  tens  of  thousands,  oompete  with  him  ?  The 
nost  ruthless  e^rminator  of  the  human  race,  the 
DOSt  insatiable  seeker  of  the  blood  of  his  fellow-men, 
fbfle  tiiumphantly  usurping  his  sceptre,  must  sink 
icfieath  his  touch,  and  join  with  their  victims  in 
dmowledging  his  supreme  dominion. 

Not  an  hour  passes  that  finds  him  idle!  In 
his  brief  moment  how  many  expiring  wretches, 
a  every  part  of  the  globe  are  joining  the  kingdom 
£  the  dead!  How  many  departing,  exulting 
nd  despairing  souls  are  ascending  to  the  judgment- 
! 
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How  profound  a  lesson  might  we  learn 
we  behold  but  a  few  of  those  series  of  death  thai 
are  now  enacting  even  while  we  write  1 

Many  the  shapes 
Of  death,  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  caTe--fdl  dismal : 
Some,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die — 
By  fire,  flood,  fiunine ;  by  intemperance,  more. 

AU  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.    AU  fev'rous  kinds — 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
Dire  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart  shakeL 

But  the  lessons  afforded  in  the  chamben  cf 
death  would  not  be  taught  by  the  dying  oo^. 
From  the  attendants  in  those  apartments  we  should 
quickly  learn  some  of  the  saddest  secrets  of  bn- 
manity.  Unmasked  by  the  force  of  passion,  or 
startled  by  unlooked-for  events  into  casting  aade 
the  veil  of  caution  or  dissimulation,  they  wmdl  > 
suffer  us  to  read  the  human  heart  as  it  is  notto;; 
be  read  in  any  oth^  page  of  its  history.  Wtt  | 
might  'gain  our  experience,  and  our  expeiieDOl 
would  make  us  sad/  and  we  should  be  natardl^ , 
led  to  imagine  that  there  the  proud  man  wonli 
cease  to  feel  pride,  and  the  worldly  man  to  OGivrt 
the  world's  goods. 

Yet,  though  death  be  surely  an  awful  tluo( 
it  cannot  overcome  the  cares  of  life.  The  grasp- 
ing heir,  the  himgry  kinsman,  and  the  crin^ 
sycophant,  do  not  grow  less  greedy  when  theyhvre } 
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ar  eyes  the  evideDce  of  the  nothingness 
They  watch  beside  the  sick  man's  bed 
mzirty  to  snatch  his  possessions  from  his 
isp,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  dared  to 
it  which  now  they  scarcely  refrain  from 
owing. 

chambers  of  the  dying  how  many  tears 
!     Tears  of  love  and  of  hate ;    tears  of 

of  rage ;  tears  of  sympathy  ;  tears  of 
tment ;  feigned  tears,  and  the  natural 
gs  of  a  pierced  heart !  The  tears  of  the 
for  whom  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted,  and 
of  the  natural  man,  who  mourns  at  first 

0  will  not  be  comforted,  and  straightways 

1  and  forgets  all  serious  thought  amid  the 
even  the  pleasures,  or  even  the  idle,  per- 
il diversions  of  the  world ! 

Jamarmon  watched  beside  the  death-bed 
dest  son ;  and  like  David,  he  wept  and 
lile  the  sickness  threatened,  but  life  and 
adned ;  and  like  David,  he  ceased  to  weep 
when  they  were  gone,  and  the  heir  of 
>n,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  was  borne  to 
abode  whence  none  return.  But  very 
were  the  feelings  of  the  fathers'  hearts ; 
■ent  the  due  to  their  conduct.  We  do 
lat  his  anguish  ceased  with  his  son's  de- 
ath ;  but  in  spite  of  the  heavy  affliction 
e  had  dispensed  to  him.  Lord  Uamarmon 
Lord  Llamarmon ;  and  the  first  tide  of 
imed,  he  returned  to  his  old  views,  his 
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old  meditations,  to  indulge  the  same  passions,  and 
to  foster  the  same  plans.  Ambition  had  through 
life  been  his  grand  aim,  and  his  eldest  son  had  been 
the  idol,  not  of  his  affections,  but  of  his  ambitioo; 
so  that  when  he  ceased  to  exist,  on  the  abatement 
of  a  little  natural  grief,  his  thoughts  wholly  turned 
towards  finding  another  similar  instrument  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  Such  he  knew  existed, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  where  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. To  what  part  of  the  globe  had  his  harsh 
indifference  allowed  his  only  surviving  child  to 
wander,  hitherto  neglected,  despised,  scarcely  ev«n 
recognized  ?  Now,  having  become  necessary  to  4e 
accomplishment  of  his  cherished  designs  for  Ae 
aggrandizement  of  his  family,  he  was  to  be  imme- 
diately sought  for,  and  summoned  to  a  home  whidi 
for  him  had  not  hitherto  even  borne  that  name. 

Of  his  two  children,  the  eldest  had  been  en- 
deared to  Lord  Llarnarmon,  not  only  by  position, 
but  also  by  character.  Of  a  high  and  daring 
spirit,  enterprising,  haughty,  and  overbearing,  eaaly 
imbibing  his  father's  maxim,  that  all  things 
were  to  be  subservient  to  his  will,  the  selfishness 
inherent  in  his  nature  was  brought  to  an  eariy 
maturity  by  the  fostering  care  bestowed  upon  it ; 
and  it  was  only  the  impetuosity  of  youth  which 
rendered  him  more  desirous  than  was  Lord  Llar- 
narmon to  unite  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  with  those 
of  interest.  His  father,  who  encouraged  his  jmo- 
sumption,  was  willing  that  he  should  have  indi- 
vidual pursuits  that  might  prevent  his  interference 
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th  his  own  plans,  designed  it  is  true  for  their 
itual  advantage,  but  in  which  he  wished  him  to 
oonoemed  only  when  he  became  necessary  to 
dr  execution. 

^Vfith  r^ard  to  the  other  child,  bom  shortly  be- 
e  his  mother's  death,  he  was  of  a  sickly  consti- 
ion,  the  infirmities  of  which  greatly  aggravated 
•  natural  nervous  timidity  of  temperament,  and 
v^  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  father,  and  of  all  who 
I  not  care  to  soothe  him  by  gentleness  into  con- 
enoe,  an  appearance  of  imbecility  which  did  him 
eat  injustice.  Had  he  possessed  half  his  bro- 
er's  self-confidence,  his  capacity  would  have 
i&hled  him  to  outstrip  him  far  in  every  mental 
quirement ;  but  owing  to  the  comparative  un- 
iportance  of  his  station,  and  the  terror  the  poor 
i3d  felt,  and  could  not  conceal  in  the  presence  of 
s  father,  Lord  Llamarmon  commonly  treated  him 
th  a  n^lect  of  which  he  was  not  too  young  to 
i,  the  indignity ;  while  by  his  hesitation,  his  tears, 
3  burning  blushes,  when  his  father  addressed  him 
stily,  instead  of  moving  compassion,  the  boy 
ly  provoked  additional  severity  and  impatience. 
\S^en  Eustace  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  his 
her  meeting  with  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
trust  the  education  of  his  son  to  a  Swiss  dergy- 
m  residing  at  Lausanne  (a  man  of  much  erudi- 
»n  and  respectable  character,  with  whom  this  gen- 
man  had  been  connected  in  early  life)  who  was 
iling  to  imdertake  the  task  for  a  remuneration, 
fiing  in  comparison  to  that  bestowed  for  such 


all  its  affi'ction  on  poor  Eustace,  was  a 
wliicli  lir  had  liccii  pi'imitted  to  call  csp 
own,  principally  bi'caiise  it  was  a  posses 
no  one  else  coveted.  This  had  been  his  c 
fellow  and  friend,  and  was  rarely  ootic 
brother  Vincent,  but  by  a  kick  or  a  cuff, 
morning  of  his  departure.  Dash  was  oo 
ensconced  io  the  comer  of  the  carriage  & 
convey  his  master  from  his  fath^s  cast 
Mordaunt's  house.  After  recanng  thi 
embraces  of  his  &ther  and  brother,  wit 
saddened  he  scarce  knew  why,  Eustace  sf 
the  carriage  where  Dash  received  him  w: 
rent  of  caresses.  Alas  1  poor  Dash  I  v 
you  not  remain  tranquil  only  a  few  minut 
till  the  park  gates  were  past,  and  you  v 
with  your  master  ?  His  noisy  transport 
the  notice  of  Vincent,  who  was  liogerii 
door ;  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  sud 
never   resisted    bv   his   father's   menials 
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master,  who  scarcely  heard,  and  did  not  at  all  regard 
tte  eloquence  of  his  brother's  supplications.  The 
canriage  door  was  closed,  and  as  it  rolled  away, 
Eustace  shrank  back  into  a  corner,  and  shed  the 
bittoest  of  all  the  bitter  tears  that  had  ever 
tridded  down  his  infant  cheek. 

The  next  six  years  of  Eustace's  life  were  the 
luippiest,  for  they  were  the  most  tranquil  of  his 
ttistence.  M.  De  la  Broche  did  not  neglect  his 
Aity  to  the  two  boys ;  but  after  instilling  a  due 
qoantity  of  learning  into  their  minds,  and  devot- 
iog  a  &ir  portion  of  his  time  to  them,  was  very 
iM  to  sink  back  into  his  ordinary  state  of  literary 
abstraction,  and  allowed  them  to  find  their  own 
diversions  and  employments.  These  they  princi- 
pally sought  in  pedestrian  excursions  among  the 
moontains;  and  incited  by  a  spirit  of  adventure 
and  of  emulation,  they  braved  many  a  danger,  and 
despised  many  a  hardship.  Under  this  healthy 
disdpKne,  the  feeble  Eustace  gradually  improved  in 
strength  and  spirits.  Unfortunately  for  him  in  all 
I  tbeie  respects,  with  reference  to  mind  as  well  as 
I  body,  he  was  after  a  th,^  years'  residence  de- 
I  prived  of  his  young  companion,  and  no  other 
came  to  fill  his  place.  He  still  remembered  home 
^  too  mudi  dread  to  feel  any  wish  to  return 
thither.  Though  he  was  grieved  at  Mordaunt's  de- 
jwrture,  the  shyness  and  reserve  of  his  disposition 
prevented  him  from  seeking  any  other  companion 
€f  his  own  age  to  supply  his  place.  He  found 
that  in  silence  and  in  solitude  his  invagination  could 
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with  a  sudden  iOness,  of  which  he  expired  in  a  few 
days.     Such  was  the  nervous  horror  with  which 
Eustace  still  regarded  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
that  he  summoned  up  resolution  sufficient  to  write 
to  his  &ther  on  this  event,  entreating  permission 
to  prolong  his  stay  on  the  continent,  and  extend 
his  survey  of  it,   at  least   while   he  was   unde- 
termined as  to  what  his  future  career  should  be. 
He  also  ventured  to  urge  a  request  that  he  would 
Jiot  be  precipitate  in  sdecting  the  military  profes- 
^Q  for  one  whom  feeble  health  and  secluded  habits 
hindered  so  peculiarly  unfitted  for  it. 

To  this  letter,  Eustace  obtained  no  answer ;  but 
*t  the  end  of  the  half  year  which  was  at  hand, 
<>n  applying   to  his  father's  banker  for  the  cus- 
tomary remittance  of  his  allowance,  he  received  the 
Hif(Mination  that  Lord  Llamarmon  had  given  di- 
^ons  for  it  to  be  paid  as  usual ;  and  a  message 
ftat,  wherever  he  went,  he  was  to  leave  information 
V  to  the  means  of  communicating  with  him  at  the 
l^mk.    Lord  Llarnarmon,  though  he  did  not  con- 
:    descend  to  take  any  notice  of  his  son's  request, 
Ittd  complied  with  it  without  reluctance ;  for  being 
\.  ^  that  time  in  need  of  ready  money,  and  his  eldest 
r  SOD  having  run  into  much  extravagance  at  college, 
:   he  was  willing  rather  to  leave  Eustace  to  himself, 
with  the  small  allowance  he  had  hitherto  given  him, 
than  by  recalling  him  home,  to  incur  any  imme- 
diate expense  in  consequence  of  the  measure. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  this  tacit  per- 
missioD  had  been  given,  and  during  that  period 

I  2 
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Messrs.  MiUinghain  and  Co.  had  been  trou 
no  inquiries,  either  from  father  or  son ;  i 
had  been  required  fitim  them  but  the  tr 
sion  of  one  letter  committed  to  their  du 
Mordaunt,  Eustace's  early  friend,  who  w 
entering  into  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 
Life's  proud  summits  wouldest  thou  scale  ? 

Check  thy  climbing  step  elate. 

Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait ; 

Dangers,  eagle  pinioned,  bold. 

Soar  around  each  clifiy  hold. 
While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

BURNS. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Llamarmon's  first  act  was 
to  inquire  where  his  son  was  at  present  to  be  found; 
and  on  learning  from  his  banker,  that  his  last 
remittance  had  been  made  as  usual  to  Lausanne, 
he  without  loss  of  time  dispatched  thither  a  confi- 
dential servant,  who  was  less  ignorant  of  his  real 
intentions  and  secret  designs,  than  any  other  person 
connected  with  him.  One  of  the  projects  most 
dearly  cherished  by  Lord  Llamarmon,  and  frustrated 
by  his  son's  death,  was  the  union  of  Vincent  to 
the  sister  of  a  man  whose  character  and  interest 
stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  political  party 
to  which  Lord  Llamarmon  had  allied  himself,  as  to 
render  so  intimate  a  connection  with  him  an  object 
well  worthy  of  his  ambition.  But  great  as  was 
Lord  Sanville's  power  and  influence,  his  private 
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fortune  was  very  inadequate  to  his  many  calls  or 
it ;  he  was  therefore  constrained  to  leave  his  sist^ 
destitute  of  any   sufficient  provision,   and  almi 
dependent  on  their  mother,  who  found  in  the 
rowness  of  her  jointure  a  ceaseless  subject  of  com 
plaint   and   lamentation.     The  negociation  whL  ^ 
was  entered  into  by  the  heads  of  the  fioimilieSy 
therefore  equally  pleasing  to  each ;  and  received 
unhesitating   acquiescence   of  the  two  persons 
most  nearly  concerned.     Mr.  De  Glynne  was 
willing  that  his  father  should  be  at  the  sole  pains 
of  transacting  such  an  affair  for  him,  and  the  pit). 
posal  suited  well  the  ambitious  character  of  the  hR(fy 
ITieodora  Vallenden.    Lord  LJamarmon  was  never 
known  to  abandon  a  project  once  formed ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  very  letter  of  condolence  which  he 
received  from  his  friend,  Lord  Sanville,  he  wrote 
another  in  which  he  suggested,  that  LlamarmoD 
was  not  without  an  heir,  and  expressed  a  wish 
(almost  pathetically)  that  all  might  remain  on  the 
same  footing  between  the  two  families. 

But  how  had  Eustace,  once  so  insignificant,  now 
of  so  much  importance,  employed  the  uncontrofled 
independence  of  which  his  father's  neglect  or  forget' 
fulness,  had  given  him  possession  ?  In  spite  of 
weakness  and  indecision,  Eustace  was  not  without 
high  aspirations ;  he  cherished  vague  ideas  of  i 
time  to  come  when  he  should 

Scorn  repose,  and  live  laborious  days, 

conquer  even  that  timidity  which  enslaved  him^  and 
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^^^^  from  obscurity,  prepared  to  play  a  hero's 
P^^.  He  dreamt  dreams  of  ambition,  which  he 
*^^  not  vigoiir  enough  to  attempt  to  realise,  and 
*^^Ined  plans  of  action  which  he  was  too  infirm  of 
purpose  to  execute. 

At  length,  in  some  measure  arousing  himself 
fix>m  this  moody  idleness,  he  resolved  to  pass  the 
^maining  part  of  the  first  summer,  after  the  death 
of  his  old  preceptor,  in  visiting  those  parts  of  Switz- 
erland which  were  least  commonly  explored ;  and 
then  passing  over  into  Italy,  from  thence  to  write 
to  his  father,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  future  for- 
tunes. 

In  one  of  these  mountain  excursions,  in  which 
the  fi^h  beauties  of  nature  afforded  him  unmiti- 
gated pleasure,  and  really  solaced  his  uneasy  mind, 
Blustace  met  with  an  accident  which  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  him  his  life,  had  not  the  timely  in- 
terposition of  a  friendly  hand  rescued  him  from 
<langer  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  assist  him- 
self.   He  had  in  his  walk  been  tempted  to  quit  the 
beaten  track,  in  hopes  to   trace   to  its  source  a 
brightly  sparkling  streamlet  which  had  all  the  day 
enchanted  him  by  the  gambols  it  had  played  in  its 
devbus  course.     As  new  beauties  opened  on  his 
eyes  with  every  onward  step,  he  congratulated  him- 
self  on  having  fallen  on  such  a  path,  and,  though 
evening  was  approaching,  felt  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  continue  to  toil  upwards,  hoping  to  be  re- 
warded by  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  departing  orb 
of  day  from  the  height  which  he  aspired  to  mount. 
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But  DOW  he  found  that  the  difficulties  of  tie: 
way  were  becoming  almost  insurmountable,  and  ^ 
fatigue  began  to  damp  the  ardour  with  which 
encountered  them  at  first,  he  paused,  and  leani 
on  his  Alpenstock,  looked  around  to  discover 
easier  mode  of  accomplishing  his  de^gn.     Wi^SI 
so  doing,  he  had  but  carelessly  planted  the  statf 
on  which  he  leant;    the  turf  into  which  he  hsd 
struck  it  gave  way  ;  it  glanced  off  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  a  rock  which  was  only  thinly  covered  mik 
verdure,  and  Eustace  was  precipitate  vnth  violenoe 
to  the  ground.     The  bushes  against  which  he  M 
offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  he  continued  to 
make  a  rapid  descent  of  many  yards  among  rods 
and  briars.     With  a  desperate  struggle  (for  it  was 
for  life)  he  caught  with  his  outstretched  arm  the 
stem  of  a  young  tree,  strong  enough  to  yield  him 
support,  and  to  check  his  fall  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  regain  his  footing,  but  at  the  same  time  so  pliant, 
that  it  bent  with  bis  weight,  and  dragging  his  arm 
over  the  rough  stones  that  lay  about  its  roots, 
lacerated   the   flesh   in   a   most   painful  manner. 
Stunned  and  bruised  as  he  was,  and  smarting  with 
the  pain  of  his  wound,  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  was  fully  alive  to  the  hopelessness  of  his  condi* 
tion.     Without  any  staff  or  prop,  for  his  Alpen- 
stock had  fallen  far  beyond  his  reach,  scarcely  aUe 
to  stand,  as  he  found  himself  on  first  attempting 
to  do  so,  and  yet  on  a  spot  that  it  might  hav^ 
baffled  the  dexterity  of  the  most  active  chamob 
hunter  to  scale,  Eustace  felt  unable  to  assist  him- 
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if,  and  also  believed  that  he  was  quite  out  of  the 
idi  of  aid.  Under  this  terrible  impression,  he 
Elk  again  upon  the  ground,  and  covering  his  face 
fcb  his  hands,  strove  to  collect  his  senses  and  pre- 
xe  to  die. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  human  voice,  nor 
B8  it  very  remote.  Nerved  by  despair,  he  uttered 
loud  and  piercing  shout,  and  it  was  answered, 
iter  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  he  was  able  to 
escry  the  figure  of  a  man  habited  as  a  huntsman, 
boending  warily  and  slowly  to  the  ground  he 
located.  His  deliverer,  who  was  young  and 
tibost,  approached  him  with  a  kind  and  cheerful 
iaKii,and  addressing  him  in  the  Swiss  French  (with 
rtuA  Eiustace  was  of  course  perfectly  conversant) 
^ted  him  to  rise,  and  grasping  one  of  his  hands 
Powerfully,  conducted  him  onward  over  heights 
vhich  rendered  his  head  dizzy,  and  made  his  heart 
idcen,  though  perhaps  the  stupor  occasioned  by 
^  late  shock  rendered  him  less  susceptible  to 
CBT  than  he  would  have  been  otherwise,  for  he  was 
cvcely  alive  to  his  danger.  Following  his  brave 
od  hardy  guide  implicitly,  they  exchanged  no 
txds  until  they  had  descended  fi-om  their  perilous 
osition,  when  the  young  mountaineer  bid  him 
hoe  himself  on  the  emerald  bank  of  turf  that  they 
id  reached,  and  quaff  from  his  hunting-flask  a 
(laght  that  revived  his  nearly  exhausted  vigour. 
^th  firesh  water  from  the  stream  that  was  here 
irii^  tranquilly   beside    them,   he    bathed   his 

I  3 
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bruised  and  swollen  arm,  and  taking  a  scarf  fit>c^ 
round  his  waist,  made  him  wear  it  as  a  slin^ , 
After  all  these  kind  exertions  in  his  behalf, 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  at  once  frank  and  tend 
saying : 

*-*Now,  Monsieur,  do  you  find  yourself 
able  to  proceed  ?  If  so,  I  will  conduct  you  to 
house  of  our  good  pastor,  where  I  promise  you 
you  shall  pass  the  night  with  comfort ;  and  to-UMor- 
row  I  hope  we  shall  find  you  little  the  worse  for 
your  downfal  on  our  mountain  to-day/' 

"  And  does  your  pastor  then  willingly  besto? 
his  hospitality  on  every  wandering  stranger  ?" 

''Most  willingly.      He   is  indeed  an  excdknt 
man,  and  besides  that,  he  loves  to  show  compassioo 
and  to  render  services.  I  think  he  delights  in  the 
face  of  a  stranger ;  a  very  rare  sight  here,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Is  he  an  old  man  ?" 

"  Very  old ;    but  still  in  as  complete  possession 
of  his  faculties  as  in  his  greenest  years.    He  did 
not  always  live  amongst  us ;   he  went  away  even 
so  far  as  Paris,  I  believe  ;  certainly  beyond  Geneva, 
and  from  thence  he  has  brought  away  sudi  learn- 
ing as  can  never  find  its  match  here.     This  pff* 
haps    is    one    reason    why  strang^^,    espedaly 
foreigners,  are  so  welcome  to  him ;  for  he  has  bo 
companions,  scarcely  any  pupils,  though  even  thoso 
would  satisfy  him,  I  believe ;  and  indeed  if  he  did 
not  insist  on  Mademoiselle  Claudine  learning  ^ 
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^^  in  all  the  great  books  he  studies,  I  think  he 
^^^d  seldom  speak  from  one  year's  end  to 
Mother.'* 

**  Indeed ;  and  who  is  Mademoiselle  Claudine  ? 
His  sister  ?" 

•*  No,"  replied  his  communicative  friend,  with  a 

hearty  laugh,  "  no,  indeed.     She  is  his  grand-child. 

Poor  old  man,  how  he  dotes  upon  her !     Once,  not 

long  after  he  first  came  hither,  he  had  a  letter,  (he 

never  has  any  now),  and  we  think  it  told  him  that 

his  child  was  dead,  for  his  heart  seemed  well  nigh 

broken ;  his  hair  was  not  white  then  as  it  is  now, 

Mid  though  he  loved  his  books,  yet  he  loved  a 

merry  jest,  and  a  social  circle  also.     Well,  he  set 

<nit,  and  we  did  not  see  him  again  for  a  month. 

When  he  returned  to  us,  his  mourning  habit  could 

not  teD  us  more  plainly  that  he  had  known  sorrow 

than  did  his  pale  mild  face,  and  his  altered  voice. 

He  brought  with  him  a  child  so  lovely  as  to  win 

^  hearts  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  she  seemed  the 

onfy  solace  our  dear  old  pastor  now  possessed.     But 

^  are  come  in  sight  of  M.  Ch^nier's  house,  and 

I  will  run  on  rather  faster  than  you  may  be  in- 

^^Jioed  to  follow,  to  give  him  notice  of  our  ap- 

Pityach." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  on,  leaving  poor  Eustace, 
l^noBed  and  smarting  as  he  was,  heartily  rejoiced  at 
the  happy  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  labour 
sod  danger  of  the  day. 

Before  he  could  reach  the  house,  he  perceived  his 
friendly  guide  returning  towards  him,  followed  by 
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an  old  man,  apparently  feeble  and  infirm  ;  but 
sooner  did  he  arrive  near  enough  for  him  to 
his  countenance,  than  he  perceived  that  the  fire     g]f 
his  dark  eye  was  yet  unquenched,  and  that  tbe 
lines  on  his  brow  seemed  rather  the  furrows  c/ 
deep  thought  and  past  sorrows,  than  the  wrinkfes 
of  time  alone.     His  voice  too,  which  he  raised  to 
welcome  him,  was  still  dear  and  unbroken,  and     \ 
the  cordiality,  with  which  he  received  him,  possessed 
all  the  charm  of  the  most  refined  good  breeding. 
Touched  by  compassion,  which  Eustace  was  a  fit 
object   to  inspire,  the  worthy  man    hastened  to 
welcome  him  to  his  roof,  and  to  prepare  for  him 
every  accommodation  which  it  afforded. 

In  this  task  he  was  assisted  by  a  yoimg  and 
very  lovely  girl,  in  whom  Eustace  discovered  Clau- 
dine.  Never  before  had  he  beheld  such  angelic 
beauty  as  then  he  gazed  on.  Ill  at  ease  as  he  was, 
worn  and  weary,  and  conscious  that  he  himself 
was  not  in  a  plight  to  charm  the  eyes  of  any  be- 
holder, he  could  not  turn  his  looks  from  her,  nor 
even  attend  to  the  friendly  observations  of  his  host, 
nor  partake  with  any  appetite  of  the  plentiful  repast 
which  his  sylph-like  attendant  hastened  to  pro- 
vide  with  a  promptitude  that  waited  not  to  be 
bidden. 

Having  completed  the  preparations  for  their 
evening  meal,  she  and  her  grandfather,  and  the 
honest  guide  who  had  conducted  Eustace  thither, 
approached  to  partake  of  it,  and  the  evening 
closed  with   pious  prayer  and  praise   offered  up 
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^Mi^nier  in  a  voice  so  fervent  and  so  solemn, 

Vi  leave  Eustace  greatly  impressed  with   the 

u^^ty  of  a    scene  in   which  Claudine  seemed 

/^J»esiding  angel.     Above  all  was  he  touched 

I^A  brief  and  simple  thanki^ving  for  his  own  de- 

^W^  from  imminent   peril,    introduced    by  the 

Ksaeiable   pastor,   and  heartily  responded  to  by 

iiii  auditors. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

La  violetta 
Che  nell'  erbetta 
S'apre  al  matin  novella, 
Di',  non  h  cosa 
Tutta  odorosa, 
Tutta  leggiadra  e  bella  ? 

CHIABUU. 

Her  beauty  is  exquisite ;  her  flavour  infinite : 
Her  love  sincere,  her  thoughts  immaculate ; 
Her  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  her  heart ; 
Her  heart  as  fsoc  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth. 

TWO    GBNTLEMBN   OF  VBB09A. 

Even  when  retired  to  the  small  and  deanly 
chamber  to  which  his  host  conducted  him,  Eustace, 
though  greatly  wearied,  could  not  banish  from  to 
mind  the  events  of  the  day.     No  sooner  did  deep 
promise  to  soothe  his  excited  spirits,  than  some 
wild   vision   would  cause  him   to  dart  from  w 
slumbers.     Sometimes  he  trod  the  brink  of  preci- 
pices more  appalling  than*  those  fi^m  whidi  he  had 
been  snatched ;  sometimes  Claudine  was  his  guardiaa 
angel,  and  rendered  him  services  a  thousand  times 
more  perilous  than  those  he  had  received  at  Ae 
hands   of  Louis.       Fatigue,   however,   at  lengAi 
banished  these  visions,  and  he  fell  into  a  heavy 
slumber  from  which  he  sprang  up  refreshed,  when 


igaged,  gathering  fruit  and  flowors  ;  and 
was  more  than  ever  struck  with  licr 
bciiuty.  Never  did  puet  or  painter  so 
the  ideal  charms  of  Aurora,  as  to  em- 
-  beauty  to  those  who  heard  or  viewed 
!uce  of  their   imagination  half  so  vividly 

the  glowing  radiant  loveliness  of  this 
irl.  Oq  her.  countenance  '  il  lampeggtar 
elico  Tiso'  was  the  most  enchanting  beam 
less  that  mortal  countenance  ever  reOected; 
mile  as  might  have  rested  on  a  cherub's 
ten  contemplating  the  bliss  of  Paradise  t 
uriant  hair  fell  m  a  profusion  of  waving 
in  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  was  of  a 
ra  colour,  burnished  and  glittering,  as  if  a 

dust  had  been  sprinkled  over  it.  Around 
ith  was  diffused  a  bknd  expression,  be- 
'  the  tenderest  sensibility,  and  the  most 
1  guilessness.  Peace  was  enthroned  on  her 
looth  brow:  and  Eve.  before  the  &1L  with- 
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pearance  by  his  night's  rest,  would  not  for  a  moment 
permit  him  to  propose  quitting  his  roof  so  ^)eedi^. 
In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  few  stray  guests,  who 
chanced  to  cross  his  threshold,  was,  (as  Louis  had 
said)  far  too  acceptable  for  him,  to  find  him  TeaAj 
soon  to  relinquish  their  society.  Eustace  quid^ 
perceived  that  he  was  a  man  whose  &vourite  pifli-  - 
suit  and  pleasure  was  literature.  His  aoqiur^ 
ments,  particularly  his  classical  erudition,  ?reii 
great,  and  of  course  quite  unparalleled  in  Aa 
humble  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  Indeed,  Ui 
whole  demeanour  strongly  recalled  to  Eustaoei'i 
mind,  the  character  depicted  by  Sir  Thomas  Mon 
in  these  words :  '  In  his  face  did  shine  'such  as 
amiable  reverence  as  was  pleasant  to  behold;  Gends 
in  communication,  yet  e^amest  and  sage;'  in  idl 
speech  he  was  fine,  eloquent,  and  pithy.  The 
mild  and  benevolent  expression  of  his  countenaiics 
seemed  to  say  that  all  his  natural  sagacity  had  not 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  worldly  knovf- 
ledge,  nor  sharpened  by  the  study  of  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  busy  haunts  of  life ;  but,  passing  hii 
days  in  meditative  retirement,  almost  in  solitudi^ 
he  had  talked  much  with  God  and  nature,  and 
little  with  the  perverted  sons  of  men.  Ch6ikr 
had  indeed  '  been  tumbled  and  tossed  in  the  wans 
of  divers  misfortunes  and  adversities,  and  hdl 
learned  the  experience  of  the  world,  which  being 
so  learned,  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.'  But  froii 
the  indulgence  of  his  simple,  peaceful  tastes,  aad 
fi-om  the  ardent  affection  subsisting  between  him- 
self and  his  grandchild,  he  had  derived  as  mudi 
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lappiness  as  often  falls  to  the  share  of  mortals. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  those  casual  pleasures 
^hich  come  to  cheer  us  all  at  intervals,  (though  it 
nust  needs  be  confessed  that  to  some  they  come 
Kit  seldom)  was  intercourse  with  men  capable  of 
entering  into  his  favourite  pursuits ;  and  the  grati- 
tude which  his  hospitality  seldom  failed  to  excite  in 
bhose,  towards  whom  it  was  exercised,  often  in- 
iuoed  them  to  offer  to  his  acceptance  some  of  the 
precious  volumes  which  had  formed,  perhaps,  the 
subject  of  their  conversations,  and  to  place  in  his 
possession  works  too  modem  otherwise  to  have 
reached  his  library.  Delighted  to  find  that  Eus- 
tace's acquirements  in  some  respects  even  rivalled 
his  own,  he  naturally  strove  to  detain  him ;  and 
during  the  few  days  he  spent  with  them,  it  was 
equally  natural  that  the  charms  of  a  handsome 
person,  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  his  voice  and 
manner,  the  intelligence  of  his  countenance,  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  romance,  that  embued  all  his 
conversation,  should  render  him  singularly  fasci- 
nating to  the  young  and  inexperienced  Claudine, 
and  induce  her  inwardly  to  believe  that  she  '  might 
call  him  a  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  she 
ever  saw  so  noble.' 

Another,  perhaps,  even  more  powerful  instru- 
ment of  interest  with  Claudine,  was  the  profound 
melancholy  that  seemed  to  overshadow  him,  be- 
traying, (at  least,  so  Claudine  read  it)  the  existence 
of  some  secret  grief  *  stealing  the  brightness  of 
his  life  away.'     Here  she  felt  that  her  sympathy 
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might  be  valuable,  though  her  mferiority 
lect  might  reuder  her  incapable  of  sharia; 
thoughts ;  she  could  surely  share  his  sorro 
Eustace  left  them,  with  often  repeated  pr« 
a  speedy  return.  All  their  former  pleasure 
to  languish  during  his  absence.  Ch^nier^ 
were  pursued  with  less  zest;  Claudine 
longer  the  happy  Claudine  the  stranger  h 
her.  Those  two  days  seenied  rather  yeai 
influence  they  had  exerted  on  her  charac 
heart  was  changed,  and  for  her  the  enjo; 
the  careless  felicity  of  childhood  was  for  ei 
end.  Now  it  was  that  Claudine  first  feli 
was  motherless.  In  vain  she  sought,  hal 
proachfiilly  and  half  in  dread,  to  find  an 
tion  of  this  strange  revolution  in  all  her 
She  was  baffled  by  her  own  heart :  the 
prayers  that  she  had  been  accustomed  t( 
fi*om  her  infancy,  no  longer  seemed  to  spe 
wants.  She  sank  despondently  on  her  k 
with  a  gush  of  tears  added  an  earnest  sup 
that  the  lot  of  the  stranger  might  be  hap] 
blessings  might  ever  be  showered  on  him,  ] 
though  perhaps  she  might  never  see  him 
might  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  them  thi 
her.  Somewhat  soothed  by  having  thi 
vent  to  her  feelings,  she  strove  to  resume 
tomary  placidity,  and  to  return  to  her  us 
pations. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all,  for  love. 

Those  hast  metamorphosed  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  coimsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 

TWO    OBNTLBMEN    OF   VERONA. 

Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  Peace !  How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night  dews  fedl  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary,  worn  out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
By  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away. 

blair's  grave. 

Eustace  returned  speedily,  and  from  that  day 
is  visits  were  frequent.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
3came  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and  sending  for 
is  books  from  Lausanne,  incorporated  them  in 
hdnier's  library.  Claudine,  whose  assiduity  as  a 
apil  had  chiefly  been  exercised  to  gratify  her 
randfather,  now  quietly  ceded  her  place  to  one  so 
eD  qualified  to  fill  it.  Not  that  she  forsook  their 
)ciety,  nor  sought  for  livelier  occupations  to  re- 
iace  those  she  relinquished ;  she  was  well  content 
)  sit  beside  them,  looking  from  the  face  of  one  to 
lat  of  the  other,  with  a  timid,  tender  gaze,  that 
demed  to  say,  that  there  she  was  happy,  because 
acre. was  all  she  loved.  Whatever  were  the  words 
bat  fell  from  their  lips,  they  were  to  her  most 
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musical ;  whatever  the  subject  that  engrossed  Adr 
thoughts,  to  her  it  was  invested  with  interest.  Tbe 
gentleness  of  her  nature  did  not  weaken  the  in- 
tensity of  her  feelings ;  and  the  delicate  fiagiGtytf 
her  form  clearly  showed  how  little  able  she  woaU 
be  to  contend  with  sorrow  or  n^lect  She  hid 
ever  been  V enfant  chAie  of  Chdnier's  heart,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  her  existence  to  be  so. 

Claudme  quickly  grew  to  love  Eustace.    He  wa. 
to  her  all  that  Ferdinand  was  to  Miranda ;  vA 
though  Eustace  met  with   none  of  the  afiecteli 
churlishness  of   Prospero,  he  needed    no  fiirthtf 
stimulus  to  love  than   he  derived  from  ha  ex* 
ceeding  beauty,  and   tenderness,   and   grace.    If 
difficulties  increase  love,  sufficient  existed  here  to 
do  so,  though  they  sprang  not  from  Ch^ni^  Dtf 
Claudine.     Awed  as  he  was  by  his  knowledge  of 
his  father,  Eustace  was  at  a  loss  how  to  pooeed. 
To  write  to   him   an   account  of   the   deep  ui 
earnest  feelings  excited  in  his  breast  by  this  kivdf  | 
child  of  nature,  he  deemed  absolute  madness;  wd] 
yet,  when  he  dwelt  on  the  indifference  and  totl 
neglect  which  he   had   so   long   experienced,  kl; 
imagined  that  any  decision  he  could  make  wilki 
regard  to  himself,  would  excite  too  little  intenik 
to  call  forth  opposition. 

Wavering  as  these  fluctuations  of  tbon^t  hv, 
made  him,  from  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Ch6iiflrt^ 
abode,  Eustace,  though  scarcely  with  a  dcfinfc' 
motive  for  such  a  proceeding,  had  avoided  gifOj 
his  real  name  of  De  Glynne  to  his  ncwly-midl 
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friend,  and  had  even   employed  that  of   Fenton, 
which  his  mother  had  borne,  and  himself  also. 

One  evening  while  he  was  fondly  and  vainly 
Qoung  on  his  hopeless  passion,  a  plan  suggested 
kadf  to  him,  which  he  determined  to  adopt.  He 
would  write  to  Mordaunt,  a  fiiend  from  whom  he 
kid  always  received  the  most  sincere  advice,  and 
^ipealing  to  him  woiild  entreat  his  mediation  with 
Uxd  Uamarmon,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  avaU- 
mg.  A  vague  idea  floated  across  his  mind  that, 
fr  Claudine's  sake,  and  for  the  continuance  of  a 
tte  of  so  much  hapjnness — ^for 

Innocence,  with  angel  smile, 
^  Simplicity  that  knows  no  guile, 

I  And  love  and  peace  were  there— 

[   if  he  received  a  reply  unfavourable  to  his  hopes 

from  Mordaunt,  he  would,  without  revealing  any  of 

Us  proceedings  to  his  father,  espouse  her  under  the 

auae  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  assumed,  and 

dow  the  {dace  of  his  residence  and  every  circum- 

Mmce  of  his  existence  to  remain  utterly  unknown 

to  an  his  D^Iectful  relations,  nor  ever  emerge  from 

kis  chosen  obscurity,  unless  called  on  most  impera- 

lifdy  to  do  so  by   some  unforeseen   occurrence. 

Dtoriving  more  satisfaction  from  this  idea  than  he 

hid  koown  since  he  had  first  seen  Claudine,  he 

immediately  dispatched   the  letter  to  Mordaunt. 

^ving  done  this,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had 

designed  to  await  its  results ;  and  before  any 

could  arrive,  he  had  told  Claudme  that  he 

Wed  her ;  he  had  learned  that  her  heart  was  wholly 


(^.■^ll:llnI  liis  lliii-  i-lilld  f.ir  .Knras,  tlu-  illu^ 
slr(iii'r<T,  :inil  for  iiniu'  uIIut,  n-M\  tin;  ]i; 
alijuil  Id  Eustace,  ending  it  by  Siiving: 

"  And  now  tlic  fuir  Li^inia  is  yours ;  Imt 
is  here  no  Turnus  to  be  conquered." 

Eustace  thought  at  that  moment,  that  i 
gloom  that  overcast  the  usually  frank  and 
brow  of  Louis  (who  had  shared  their  repa< 
read  the  secret  of  a  rival ;  and  he  rejoiced  ti 
had  snatched  bis  beautiful  betrothed  from  a 
deemed  so  unworthy  of  her. 

Before  long,  Mordaunt's  reply  arrived ;  an 
its  inauspicious  tone,  Eustace  again  applaudet 
self  for  the  caution  that  had  prevented  the  i 
sure  of  his  real  name  and  position  from  Cb 
and  the  following  day  saw  him  the  joyfiil 
groom  of  the  beautiful  Claudine. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Eustace  had  passed 
in  happiness  and  rejoicing ;  but  was  he  so 
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itrengthening  it :  unavailing  regret,  weak  repining, 
rere  ready  to  betray  themselves,  but  for  one  check 
liat  awed  them  into  silence.  Unsuspicious  and 
unteachable  in  worldly  things'  as  was  Claude 
Shinier,  his  character  was  marked  by  a  placid 
dignity  and  unswerving  rectitude,  and  a  calm,  un- 
erring sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to 
others,  that  inspired  a  respect  too  much  tempered 
by  love  to  degenerate  into  fear  in  all  around  him. 
Over  the  mind  of  Eustace  he  possessed  almost 
unconsciously  somewhat  of  the  same  influence  as 
that  exercised  by  his  father ;  a  power  of  bringing 
him  into  subjection  by  his  superior  strength  of 
mind ;  so  that,  while  he  lived,  Claudine's  interests 
were  secure. 

Inconstancy  was  a  feature  in  Eustace's  character. 

When  first  he  saw  Claudine  she  awakened   the 

most  passionate  love ;  her  extreme  loveliness,  her 

infantine  simplicity  and  grace,  touched  his  heart 

irresistibly.     Yielding  to  these   charms,  all  other 

considerations  had  been  without  weight ;  but  ever 

unable  to  cast  off  the  early  yoke  imposed  on  his 

childhood,  a  dread  of  his  father's  stem  authority, 

though  prepared  to  despise  the  manifest  evils  of  his 

course  in  forming  this  obscure  alliance,  he  could  not 

prepare  himself  to  brave  resentment ;  and  it  was 

only  the  security  of  secresy  that  emboldened  him 

to  carry  into  effect  a  project  he  had  not  strength  of 

mind  either  to  relinquish  or  avow.     Claudine,  in 

truth,  was  totally  unfitted  by  nature  and  education 

to  be  his  wife.    Her  mind  and  temper  were  equally 
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unsuited  to  assimilate  with  his.  In  the  first,  aim 
a  child  in  years  and  knowledge,  she  was  with 
doubt  painfully  his  inferior ;  with  respect  to 
second,  her  very  mildness  and  docility  incapacita 
her  fi-om  exercising  the  slightest  influence  <r 
or  at  any  time  directing  the  actions  of  her  w 
and  vacillating  companion.  She  was  indeed  be 
tiful  in  truth,  and  tenderness,  and  purity,  and 

All  with  which  nature  halloweth  her  daughters ; 

she  should  have  Mien  to  the  share  of  one  i 
would  have  guarded  her  with  manly  firmness  a 
pearl  of  great  price. 

We  have  said    that  even    when  Eustace  \ 
knew  Chenier  he  foxmd  him  an  old  infirm  m 
the  unusual  severity  of  the  following  winter 
greatly  in  him,  and  it  appeared  to  all  that  his 
feebled  firime  had  but  little  more  life  in  it. 
often  said  that  he  had  accomplished  the  only  tk 
for  which  he  had  desired  a  prolongation  of  life 
that  day  which  gave  Claudine  to  one  who  w 
love  and  cherish  her.     He  had  been  tmwillii^ 
die,  he  had  resisted  death,  while  she  was  ur. 
tected.     Having  completed  his  task,  he  was 
evidently  sinking  fast ;  his  decline  was  cheem 
the  constant  society  and  affectionate  care  ol 
two  children  (as  he  loved  to  call  them)  ;  and  il 
attentions  of  Eustace  chiefly  sprang  from  fedin; 
compassion   and  respect,  those  of  Claudine 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  love. 

One  spring  day,  one  of  the  lovdiest  that 
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J«*  given  promise  of  a  returning  summer,  the  old 
man  seem^  to  rally  a  little ;  but  he  well  knew  how 
deceitful  were  any  presages  of  reviving  health. 
Eustace  had  gone  up  into  the  mountains,  and 
Claudine,  alone  with  her  grandfather,  listened  to 
the  last  solemn  words  of  a  departing  spirit.  She 
wept  while  she  listened,  yet  not  altogether  sadly ; 
for  she  knew  that  time  hung  heavily  on  the  hands 
of  one  who  was  seeking  eternity ;  but  though  she 
mourned  not  for  him,  she  felt  a  strange  sense  of 
kneliness  and  of  depression,  as  she  contemplated 
the  nearness  of  ^  his  departure.  She  felt  this  in 
spite  of  her  husband's  love,  and  all  the  blessed 
hopes  of  maternity  which  now  she  cherished.  In- 
tending to  banish  the  melancholy  which  he  had 
caused,  the  old  man  bid  her  lead  him  once  again  to 
his  library  table,  and  place  before  him  the  only  book 
he  had  of  late  studied,  and  then  to  go  to  meet 
£ustaoe,  as  the  hour  of  his  return  was  nigh.  In 
obedience  to  his  wishes  she  left  him,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain  path  in  which  she  expected 
to  find  Eustace.  The  pure  breeze  seemed  to  con- 
vey joy  on  its  wing ;  it  dried  her  tears  as  it  fanned 
her  cheek,  and  she  thanked  Heaven  with  a  re- 
jocing  spirit,  that  even  though  her  grandfather 
must  leave  her,  still  she  should  not  be  alone. 

Eustace  at  that  moment  reached  her,  and  with 

grateful  love  she  cast  herself  into  his  arms,  and 

together  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 

cottage.     As  they  entered  the  house,  a  paleness 

suddenly  overspread  Claudine's   cheek,   banishing 

VOL.   II;  K 
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the  glow  of  healthy  and  a  tremor  passed  over  her 
framey  as  she  entered  the  little  library  of  her  &ther, 
in  which  an  unnatural  stillness  seemed  to  reign. 

Une  tristesse  vague,  une  ombre  de  malheur, 

Comme  un  frisson  sur  Teau,  i|[>urut  sur  tout  son  coeur.* 

Clinging  to  Eustace,  she  knew  not  why,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  old  man  ;  he  had  bent  for- 
ward tin  his  head  reposed  upon  the  open  page,  and 
his  arms  hung  listlessly  beside  him ;  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  on  his  parted  lips  was  a  tranquil  smile 
that  seemed  to  say  his  dreams  were  happy ;  but 
when  they  gazed  upon  the  colourless  cheek,  and 
marked  the  total  cessation  of  respiration,  and  saw 
that  no  movement  followed  though  they  called  him 
by  his  name,  they  knew  that  he  was  dead ! 

Alas !  poor  Claudine  I 

*  Lamartine. 


Id.... 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Candida  rosa  nata  fra  dure  spine. 


FSTBARCA. 


So  young !  so  fair  ! 
Bat  now  a  bride  and  mother  !  and  now  there. 

While  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hushed  that  pang  for  ever ! 

BTRON. 

Eustace  was  sincerely  touched  by  Claudine's 
^fccp  affliction,  and  the  sympathy  which  the  sight 
^  grief  naturally  awakens  in  the  human  heart,  re- 
eved much  of  his  first  affection  ;  but  this  was  but 
^  hasty  spark,  and  '  straight  was  cold  again.'  His 
^*U)de  of  existence  daily  grew  more  wearisome  to 
^^ ;  he  often  sat  in  moody  silence,  turning  over 
^  his  mind  all  possible  means  of  emerging  from 
■fee  obscurity  into  which  he  had  voluntarily  plunged 
^Umself,  and  returning  to  his  native  country.  Time 
Keying  ripened  his  abilities,  these  thoughts  daily 
acquired  more  weight  with  him ;  he  b^an  to  muse 
^  the  possibility  of  disclosing  his  real  situation  to 
^  father,  and  seeking  his  forgiveness ;  but  he  was 
idn  withhdd  from  this  attempt  by  fear,  and  when- 
ever  he  turned  to  Mordaunt's  letter,  he  saw  that 
iiat  sincere  friend  spoke  in  the  most  imdoubting 

K  2 
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terms  of  the  opposition  his  wishes  would  enoounter, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  hope  that  his  insignificance 
would  cause ,  his  actions  to  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference. 

Claudine  long  remained  wholly  unconsdous  of 
her  husband's  increasing  dissatisfaction.  When  she 
marked  his  abstracted  air,  and  the  listless  uncon- 
cern with  which  he  regarded  all  the  petty  transac- 
tions of  their  daily  life,  she  was  grieved  to  think 
that  she  could  so  ill  supply  the  loss  of  so  inteDectual 
a  companion  as  him  who  was  gone,  and  by  a 
thousand  little  efforts  would  strive  to  win  him  to 
cheerfulness  One  evening  when  he  was  lost  in 
moody  contemplation,  his  eye  vacantly  fixed  on  the 
fair  landscape  before  him,  evidently  deriving  no 
pleasure  from  the  view,  though  he  gazed  on  *  a 
scene  for  love  and  solitude  designed,' 

All  up  the  craggy  cliffs  that  towered  to  Heaven, 
Green  waved  the  murmuring  pines  on  every  side. 
Save  where  fair  opening  to  the  heam  of  even 
A  dale  sloped  gradual  to  the  valley  wide. 

She  silently  stole  behind  him,  and  with  the  tears  in 
her  sofl  eyes  bent  over  him,  and  pressing  her 
cheek  to  his,  whispered : 

"  Dearest  Eustace,  is  it  not  well  for  him  to  be 
away  ?  Old,  sick,  and  feeble  as  he  was,  and  often, 
in  spite  of  his  love  for  us,  thinking  of  those  who 
were  gone,  will  it  not  be  better,  far  better  for  us 
to  go  to  him,  than  for  him  to  have  lingered  with 
us?  But  you  grieve  here,*'  she  said,  "I  know 
that  you  do,  and  although  I  ding  to  this  [Jace  stiD, 
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saddened  as  it  is,  I  would  fain  urge  you  to  go'  from 
it,  and  seek  some  other  in  which  you  may  find  fresh 
interests  and  newer  occupations,  and  above  all, 
companions  worthy  of  you." 

"How  is  this  possible!*'  exclaimed  Eustace, 
with  fretful  impatience. 

"  Why  not  ?"  rej^ied  Claudine,  gently.  "  Surely 
it  were  very  easy.  Let  us  go  into  sunny  Italy. 
How  often  have  you  talked  of  your  desire  to  see 
her  matchless  works  of  art,  her  noble  cities,  her 
unrivalled  wonders  of  the  past  I  Let  us  quit  our 
mountains,  oiu*  *  palaces  of  nature,'  and  seek  those 
others,  which  are  ennobled  by  all  that  Nature's 
most  gifted  sons  could  produce." 

Eustace  listened  to  her  words  with  an  irritated 
air ;  he  knew  that  what  she  suggested  was  ren-r 
dered  impracticable  by  his  secret  tie  to  her,  and 
that'  he  could  not  venture  to  emerge  from  his  re- 
tirement unless  he  was  willing  to  risk  discovery, 
and  prepared  to  make  an  avowal  of  his  situation. 
Claudine  was  unable  to  read  the  workings  of  her 
husband's  mind.  She  and  her  grandfather  had 
always  perceived  that  some  hidden  cause  existed,, 
that  rendered  him  entirely  indisposed  to  return  to 
bis  native  country ;  and  so  averse  was  he  to  speak 
Df  it,  or  in  any  way  to  describe  his  former  situation 
irhen  there,  or  any  particulars  of  his  early  life,  that 
by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement,  these  subjects  were 
never  entered  upon  in  their  conversations.  Clau- 
line  had  been  induced  to  mention  Italy,  in  conse- 
juence  of  the  enthusiastic  ardour  with  which  Eus- 
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tace  i^died  the  poetry  of  that  country ;  the  reve- 
rence with  which  he  and  Ch^ni^  had  always  dwdt 
on  its  records  of  old,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  its  former  mighty  sovereigns ;  and  the  fenrent 
desire  Eustace  had  often  expressed  to  visit  its  classic 
remains.  And  here  she  was  indeed  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  cause  that  appeared  to  render  this  scheme  also 
impracticable.  That  Eustace  had  ceased  to  be 
happy  she  was  convinced,  and  this  conviction  preyed 
upon  her  spirits,  and  robbed  her  of  all  her  vivad^. 
Endowed  naturally  with  the  most  acute  sensibility, 
and  never  innured  to  suffering,  she  felt  any  dis- 
appointment or  affliction  far  more  severely  than 
those  in  the  habitual  endurance  of  many  evils.  She 
had  in  this  entire  seclusion  no  means  of  escape,  do 
means  of  turning  her  mind  away  from  harassiiig 
thoughts ;  and  the  result  of  her  painful  meditati(»is 
was  a  belief  that  she  shackled  her  husband's  move- 
ments, and  was  an  obstacle  in  his  path.  That  sud 
was  the  feeling  of  his  mind  she  became  daily  more 
assured  from  the  unceasing  observance  of  every 
look  and  every  word ;  and  the  sadness  engenikfed 
by  this  idea  rendered  her  daily  less  able  to  dieer  his 
solitude.  Eustace  on  the  other  hand,  conscious 
that  he  was  inflicting  on  her  sufferings  the  most 
undeserved,  and  tormented  by  an  upbraiding  spirit, 
seemed  likely  to  become  daily  more  fiietfiil,  and 
even  morose. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Eustace  r^ 
ceived  a  summons  fit)m  Lausanne,  acquainting  him 
that  a  person  declaring  himself  dispatched  by  his 
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^^f  Lord  UamarmoDy  had  arrived  there,  and 
vtt  nmkbg  earnest  inquiries  concerning  him. 
nbe  Swiss  with  whom  Eustace  had  lodged  after  the 
Bith  of  De  la  Broche,  was  stubborn  and  faithful 
*  liis  trust,  and  strictly  obeying  his  master's  in- 
actions to  give  no  due  to  his  present  residence 
thoat  his  conmiand,  always  forwarded  to  him 
J  necessary  commimications.  Eustace,  ignorant 
lat  the  message  from  his  father  might  portend, 
IS  fun  of  an^ety  to  see  the  bearer  of  it,  and  after 
brief  consideration,  resolved  to  depart  immediately 
Lausanne,  without  communicating  either  hopes 
fears  to  Claudine  until  he  had  ascertained  which 
9e  just.  The  motive  of  this  determination  was 
od  and  affectionate ;  he  had  remarked  only  the 
eceding  day  how  greatly  Claudine  was  changed 
aoe  her  grandfather's  death ;  he  had  observed  the 
ikness  of  her  cheek,  and  the  extreme  languor  of 
r  air,  while  a  feeling  of  compunction  mingled 
ifthhis  alarm. 

Change  of  scene,  change  of  air,  any  change  he 
lought  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  them 
lA;  and  he  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  possible 
far  the  birth  of  their  child,  which  was  now  daily 
fected,  he  would  make  some  efforts  to  decide 
Kir  future  destinies.  At  such  a  moment  it  was 
3t  without  a  severe  pang,  and  the  revival  of  all 
s  early  fondness,  that  he  could  abandon  Clau- 
oe's  side ;  yet  such  were  the  awe  and  terror  that 
e  n^ime  of  his  father  still  retained  the  power  of 
^nring,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  hesitate  in 
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complying  with  the   summons  he   had  receivecL 
Accordingly  after  a  brief  and  agitated  leave  taking 
in  which  he  alleged  that  he  was  called  on  by 
friend   to  hear   important    communications   irom: 
England,  he  departed.      The  unhappy  ClaudiiM; 
believing   in   the  necessity  of  her  husband's  de- 
parture, carefully  concealed  from  him  the  anguish 
which  it  caused  her ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  and 
could  no   longer  behold  her,  she  sank  down  io 
hopeless^  helpless  agony. 

Even  to  herself,  such  grief  appeared  irratiooaL 
Eustace  could  scarcely  be  absent  for  many  days; 
and  she  remembered  how  often  of  late  she  had 
ardently  desired  that  any  diversion  might  occur 
that  would  break  in  upon,  and  relieve  the  monoto- 
nous routine  of  his  life.  With  this  idea  she  strove 
to  master  her  emotion,  and  to  await  his  return  ^ 
calmness.  She  also  strove  to  arm  herself  with  for- 
titude to  meet  the  hour  of  danger,  should  it  anive 
during  his  absence ;  though  the  bare  suspicion  that 
it  might  do  so  caused  her  heart  to  sink  within 
her. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  said  the  fair  young  creature, 
casting  herself  on  the  ground,  and  raising  her  eyes 
and  hands  in  supplication,  "  if  it  should  terminate 
fatally — if  I  should  have  looked  on  him  for  the  last 
time,  and  die  without  him  I  I  have  so  many  thiop 
to  say  to  him — so  much  to  entreat  of  him !  I  wo\ili 
bid  him  not  grieve  for  me,  for  in  me  he  did  not 
find  his  happiness.  I  would  also  bid  him  to 
cherish  our  diild,  and  if  he  go  forth  into  the  woili 
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he  will,)  sometimes,  not  when  he  is  gay 
\  but  when  misfortunes  come,  and  my 
sr  used  to  say  that  they  do  come  to  all ; 
iiours  when  it  would  cheer  him  to  see  a 
ce  at  his  side,  to  remember  his  Claudine. 
'.  may  be  near  him,  and  he  not  know 
ips,  oh !    my  grandfather,  you  are  near 

B  poor  girl  wept  at  her  own  fond  images, 
le  was  not  left  long  to  absolute  solitude  ; 
[K)ner  was  it  known  that  Eustace  had 
r,  than  Marguerite  (the  mother  of  Louis) 

her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child, 
y  indignant  and  even  suspicious  at  this 
parture  of  the  stranger  at  such  a  time, 
o  their  little  home  and  insisted  on  re- 
rith  her  till  her  husband's  return.  Her 
eas  indeed  very  acceptable  to  Claudine, 
dl  her  life  been  used  to  the  good  woman, 
jrite,  previously  to  her  arrival,  had  firmly 
liat  whatever  suspicions  had  arisen  in  her 

on  Eustace's  disappearance,  she  would 
onceal  them  from  Claudine ;  and  if  any 
es  had  occurred  to  her,  she  would  endea- 
eem  to  hold  them  lightly.  But,  alas  ! 
hours  had  elapsed  before  these  wise  pre- 
7ere  all  forgotten,  and  she  had  allowed 
pour  forth  all  her  angry  doubts,  and  to 
y  circumstance  that  tended  to  strengthen 
^n.  Claudine  listened  so  silently,  with 
calmness  or  rather  stillness  to  her  words, 

K  3 
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that  Marguerite  did  not  see  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced. The  iron  entered  her  soul,  but  her  grief 
was  not  loud — she  only  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
and  wept,  and  that  so  silently,  that  her  loquaoous 
attendant  discovered  not  her  emotion.  At  leo^ 
she  asked  Claudine  if  she  would  not  rise,  and  she 
faintly  replied,  that  she  thought  she  was  too  iD; 
Marguerite  undrew  the  curtains  of  the  window,  and 
gazed  anxiously  in  her  face.  She  looked  so  pale, 
so  sad,  so  very  wan,  that  poor  Marguerite,  first 
coming  to  a  sense  of  the  mischief  she  had  been 
working,  seated  herself  on  the  bed,  and  taking  her 
white  and  trembling  hand  between  her  own  rough 
ones,  burst  into  tears : 

"  Ma  mere/^  for  so  she  almost  always  called  her, 
^'ma  pauvre  mirey  why  do  you  grieve?"  said 
Claudine  in  a  sweet,  low  voice,  "  do  you  not  sec 
plainly  that  I  am  going  to  my  grandfather  ?  1 
know  that  I  am,  and  I  know  that  he  will  wdcoiDe 
me  gladly." 

Marguerite  only  sobbed  more  violently  at  these 
words;  and  Claudine,  raising  herself  languidly, 
added  with  great  earnestness : 

"  Being  me  some  paper  and  a  pen ;  I  must  write 
something,  something  for  you  to  give  Eustace,  if  1 
never  see  him  again." 

Her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke,  and  a  look  of  in* 
expressible  anguish  passed  over  her  face ;  then  she 
continued : 

"  I  know  he  will  come  again,  but  I  shall  not  see 
him."     She  paused  awhile;  then  she  exclaimed: 
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Oh !  ma  mirey  I  am  young  to  die  !  He  did  not 
bink  I  should  go  so  soon.  If  I  bad  lived  another 
nonth,  mother,  I  should  be  seventeen/' 

Poor  Marguerite,  now  in  utter  despair,  sought 
dth  the  greatest  vehemence  to  banish  this  melan- 
lioly  presentiment ;  but  Claudine  only  listened  in 
flence,  and  then  reiterated  her  request  for  materials 
or  writing  to  Eustace.  Always  accustomed  to 
iomply  with  everything  she  required.  Marguerite 
jould  only  obey.  After  writing  for  a  short  time, 
!?laudine  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  faint  and  ex- 
lausted ;  again  she  made  an  effort,  and  after  add- 
ng  a  few  words,  again  she  desisted,  and  placing  the 
iheet  of  paper  under  her  pillow,  she  laid  her  head 
ipon  it.  The  setting  sun  was  going  down  in  all 
ts  glory,  shedding  on  the  snowy  mountain  tops 
hat  roseate  hue  of  such  wonderful  loveliness,  pecu- 
iar  to  her  native  land.  This  fair  spectacle  Claudine 
nirveyed  from  the  window  that  was  opposite  to  her 
led. .  She  gazed  forth  long  and  intensely,  and  then 
lank  back  with  a  profound  sigh. 

Before  morning,  the  low  wailing  of  a  new-born 
nfant  was  heard  in  the  home  of  Eustace,  but  the 
air  young  mother  lay  there  a  lifeless  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells.  i 

SHAK8PBABI. 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead. 

Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb ; 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed. 

Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low,  delved  tomb. 

MILTOH.    • 


When  Eustace  arrived  at  I^ausanne,  he  found 
the  messenger  dispatched  by  his  father  was  a  ooQ- 
fidential  servant^  living  with  him  at  the  time  when 
he  first  quitted  the  paternal  roof.  This  mas, 
Grierson,  bore  the  tidings  which  have  already  been 
made  known  to  the  reader,  of  his  brother  Vincent's 
death.  He  brought  also  an  arbitrary  command  to 
Eustace  to  return  to  England  without  the  smallest 
delay.  To  comply  with  this  was  impossible ;  to  quit 
Switzerland  without  returning  to  Claudine,  and 
without  making  a  provision  for  her  during  his  ab- 
sence, was  not  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  by  Eus^ 
tace.  Grierson,  who  had  more  acuteness  than  ^ 
requisite  to  read  the  character  of  the  youth  he  had 
to  deal  with,  easily  perceived  his  consternation,  and 
guessed  that  some  important  cause  must  enst  to 
render  unwelcome  a  command  which  augured  so 
favoiu'able  a  change  in  the  drcumstaQces  of  him 
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^^m  it  was  laid.  He  immediately  resolved  to 
^  possession  of  this  secret,  as  he  thoiight  he 
I  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  knowledge  which 
Uamannon  would  desire  undoubtedly  to  ob- 
and  which  would  probably  place  the  young 
1  some  degree  in  his  power.  His  first  expe- 
WBS  to  avail  himself  of  the  dread  with  which 
)e  so  evidently  regarded  his  father,  and  there- 
3  listened  with  an  air  of  ominous  gravity  to 
yune,  who,  with  some  agitation,  began  to  in- 
lim  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  departing 
gland  with  him,  and  ventured  to  add  with 
umption  of  authority,  that  he  must  forthwith 
to  Lord  liarnarmon,  and  assure  him  of  his 
on  to  obey  his  injunctions,  as  soon  as  he 
terminate  the  few  arrangements  necessary  to 
kde  before  quitting  a  place  so  long  his  re- 
e.  Grierson  listened  to  this  speech  with 
rable  coolness ;  he  then  replied  that  the  sole 
ons  he  had  received  were  not  to  return  with- 
r.  De  Glynne ;  disobedience  to  these  orders 
certainly  expose  him  to  Lord  Llarnarmon's 
isure ;  while  any  sign  of  manifest  reluctance 
urn  to  the  paternal  roof  at  such  a  time  would 
)ly  exasperate  him  irremediably  with  Eustace, 
he  said  he  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  ac- 
ed  with  his  father's  character  to  judge  of 
ith  and  likelihood  of  what  he  averred.  De 
e  listened  with  a  kind  of  frantic  despair ;  to 
at  once  for  England  was  impossible ;  to  be 
ually  watched  by  this  man  was  fatal  to  all 


(lispi'iisalik'  to  Iiirn,  ami  he  could  afterwan 
l)_v  any  availul)Ic  inc;uis  to  liilxl  liim  mvit  to  : 
This  lini'  of  conduct  lie  therefore  pursupd ; 
formed  Grierson  of  everj-  circumstance,  ai 
him  of  his  immovable  resolution  to  return 
diately  to  Claudine. 

Griereon  listened  to  this  extraordinary  dii 
with  astonishment  and  dismay,  not  quite  u 
with  pity ;  for  he  saw  plainly  that,  with  rq 
his  father,  Eustace's  worst  apprehensions  wo 
fail  to  be  realised.  He  hinraelf  almost  shrai 
the  contemplatJon  of  Lord  LbraarmoQ'i 
when  he  should  find  his  ambitious  scheme 
thrown  by  one  whom  he  had  sought  only  as 
dient  tool. 

Grierson  was  a  bold,  determined  man,  1 
always  lived  in  a  subjection  to  bis  lord  like 
a  vassal  of  old  ;  the  one  thing  he  did  not  i 
do,  was  to  encounter,  still  less  provoke  bu 

TT(>  «nw    ton    fhnf,  if  Kn    iwnlrl    naPBiisrla    (ha 
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Lkmarmoiiy  merely  stating  that  he  had  hopes 
iching  Mr.  De  Glynne  very  shortly ;  he  then 
i  to  allow  Eustace  time  to  visit  his  home,  but 
^y  counselled  him  not  to  think  of  conveying 
ung  wife  to  England,  but  to  leave  her  among 
wn  people,  until  he  should  have  established 
I  to  consideration  with  his  father,  ascertained 
were  his  views  with  regard  to  him,  and  disco- 
the  most  effectual  means  of  conciliating  his 
'.  In  all  these  suggestions  Eustace  acquiesced ; 
owing  Grierson's  long  and  intimate  know- 
of  his  father,  he  felt  convinced  that  to  none 
he  more  effectually  apply  for  directions  in 
Qduct  towards  him. 

len  Eustace  proceeded  to  prepare  for  his 
.  home,  he  found  that  Grierson  intended  to 
pany  him;  he  was  little  pleased  with  this 
I,  but  stin  he  ventured  on  no  objection,  and 
departed  together.  No  sooner  had  they 
xl  the  well-known  mountain  path  which  led 
3  dwelling,  than  Eustace,  springing  from 
rustic  conveyance,  told  Grierson  to  follow 
leisurely,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of 
He  had  been  absent  now  for  five  days,  and 
miediately  perceived  that  some  unwonted 
lence  had  taken  place  in  his  home.  The 
garden-gate  had  been  lifted  from  its  hinges, 
ast  aside  on  the  ground ;  the  door  of  his 
was  open,  but  neither  Claudine  nor  any  one 
as  visible ;  a  mournful  silence  reigned  around, 
aralyzed   by   an   indefinite  feeling   of  fear, 


nrcrssiirifs  fur  ttir  liuiiililf  fiiiiorals  of  the  lit 
Hit.  Sli,-  carrird  iji  lirr  liinid  a  kind  .if  whit, 
it  iiiifrlit  be  a  shruiid,  and  tliev  both  appf; 
lie  approacliing  his  cottiige.  At  the  unej 
sight  uf  him  they  stopped  short  in  utter  con 
lion,  while  he,  rushing  wildly  towards  them, 
the  weeping  Mai^erite  by  the  arm,  anc 
maoded  her  to  give  him  some  tidings  of  his 

"  Alas !  alas  I  Monsiem*,"   sobbed  she ; 
chUd,  you  shall  sec  your  son." 

"  My  wife !  my  Claudine !  do  not  dare 
me  that  I  shall  not  see  her." 

Breaking  from  Marguerite  he  rushed  di 
edly  into  the  house.  He  hastened  on 
reached  the  pleasant  chamber  which  he  and 
dine  had  always  occupied.  The  door  was  fu 
but  viith  a  ^dolent  effort  he  forced  it  ope 
entered. 

Oq  the  couch  before  him  lay  his  fear 
wife.     She  was.  according  to  the  custom 
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*he  poor,  terrified  women  who  had  followed  him 
^Vttie  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  when  the  arrival  of 
Grierson  reduced  their  task  to  obedience.  Leam- 
1^  from  Marguerite,  who  was  touched  with  com- 
pmctbn  when  she  beheld  Eustace's  real  grief,  her 
nDlDgness  to  afford  him  any  aid  in  her  power,  he 
kxe  Ae  still  lifeless  body  of  his  young  master  to 
Mr  cottage,  and  placed  him  in  a  bed.  He  then 
iQceeded  to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  things. 

He  found  that  the  burial  of  Claudine  was  to 
ike  place  the  following  morning,  and  that  Mar- 
[Qerite  had  taken  the  unfortunate  infant  home,  and 
eoded  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Nevertheless  it 
med  but  little  likely  to  outlive  its  mother  long, 
od  she  therefore  had  decided  that  tl^e  Cur^  who 
tts  to  perform  the  burial  service  over  Claudine, 
hoold  also  baptize  her  child.  She  had  also  de- 
omined,  in  the  absence  of  Eustace,  to  give  the 
ibe  the  name  borne  by  Claude  Ch^nier,  so  loved 
od  lamented  by  all  his  flock,  rather  than  that  of 
he  stranger  who  was  regarded  with  some  sus- 
icion  and  dislike. 

The  violent  shock  sustained  by  Eustace  had 
haken  his  very  senses,  and  he  only  revived  to 
tter  the  wildest  ravings  of  delirium.  All  these 
mngements  therefore  could  only  be  submitted  to 
Uerson,  who,  leaving  the  fulfilment  of  them  to 
laiguerite,  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
» the  care  of  his  master ;  for  he  felt  bound  by 
ity  to  Lord  Llamarmon  to  exert  himself  to  the 
most  to  save  the  life  of  his  heir  slnd  sole  remain- 
;  child. 
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Grierson,  during  the  tedious  illness  whidi  Ik 

had  to  watch,  had  time  to  dwdl  on  the  &ct  tim 

by  the  sudden  catastrophe  of  ClaudiHc's  dea£h,  Ac 

difficulties  that  had  existed  between  the  &thar 

and  son  were  in  a  great  measure  at  an  end,  airi 

indeed  if  that  of  the  child  followed,  would  b 

wholly  removed.     In  that  case  he  would  be  cb> 

prived  of  the  advantage  and, profit  he  had  hoped  to 

derive  from  the  possession  of  so  important  asecnk 

This  reflection  filled  him  with  a  r^ret  whidi  hB 

thought  but  reasonable,   and  the  lively  inteni 

which  it  led  him  to  manifest   in  the  wel&re  flf 

the  child,  made  an  impression  gready  in  his  fiiTW 

on  Marguerite's  tender  heart,  which  was  fuH  rf 

penitence  for  the  injustice  which  she  believed  ate 

had   done  to  Eustace,  and  ill-disposed  again  to 

form    hastily   an   injurious  opinion   of  any  M» 

Grierson   resolved  to   proceed   to   England  widi 

Eustace  as  soon  as  he  could  remove  him  inA 

safety ;  but  though  very  anxious  to  take  him  fioD 

a  scene  in  which  he  did  not  design  that  he  shooU 

act,  he  also  desired  to  allow  him  a  certain  tioi 

for  the  recovery  of  composure  before  he  readied 

his  father.     He  determined  to  leave   llie  inM 

Claude  in  the  charge  of  Marguerite,  informing  te 

that  important  business  exacted  the  presence  ^ 

its  parent  in  England,  which  would  greatty  aM 

its  fiiture  interests  ;  and  that  she  should  hear  fM 

Mr.  Fenton  (as  he  still  called  him)   his.  fuitbl 

wishes  with   regard  to  the  child.     He  also  ff^ 

her  a  sum  of  money  of  which  to  make  use  danB( 
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:heir  absence.  He  then  wrote  to  Lord  Uamarmon, 
informing  him  of  Mr.  De  Glynne's  alarming  illness 
GUid  still  precarious  state,  and  alleging  as  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  attack,  too  great  fatigue  and  cold. 
All  these  proceedings  were  acquiesced  in  by  Eustace, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  listen  to  their  detail; 
and  in  a  kind  of  moody,  silent  despair,  he  watched 
without  offering  any  resistance,  the  preparations 
made  by  Grierson  for  their  departure. 

His  air  of  helpless  melancholy  filled  Marguerite 
with  compassion,  and  finding  her  way  to  him  in 
private,  she  gave  him  the  unfinished  letter  of 
Claudine  which  she  had  found  beneath  her  pillow. 
With  eager  desire,  yet  not  without  trembling  awe, 
Eustace  proceeded  to  open  it.  The  words  were 
few  and  simple,  but  the  image  they  presented  of 
herself  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

"Dear  Eustace,"  she  wrote,  "I  am  dying.  I 
know  it  well,  though  Marguerite  does  not  tell  me 
so;  and  when  you  return  your  heart  will  bleed 
when  you  find  that  you  were  not  with  me  in  my 
last  hour.  I  used  to  think  sometimes,  when  I  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  this  event,  that  I  would 
gladly  expire  on  your  bosom.  But  God  does  not 
win  this! 

"  I  had  always  an  intention  to  write  some  few 
lines  to  leave  behind  me,  and  if  I  lived,  to 
bum  them.  I  wish  to  bid  you  not  to  grieve, 
dearest;  you  are  not  happy,  and  if  I  have  been 
the  obstacle  to  your  happiness,  the  cause  of  the 
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uneasy  repining  I  have  so  often  read  on  your 
countenance,  then  do  I  thank  God  most  heartily 
for  vouchsafing  to  remove  me;  and  may  you  be 
happier  henceforth !  This  is  a  prayer  that  I  have 
often  offered  up  to  Heaven,  with  supplications  also 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  alleviate  your  suf- 
ferings, I  might  be  directed  how  to  do  so. 

"  Our  child,  Eustace, — if  our  child  live,  surely 
you  win  cherish  it.  .  •" 

Here  she  had  probably  been  too  much  ov€^ 
powered  to  continue,  for  here  she  had  stopped. 

Claudine's  last  letter,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  a 
picture  of  her  that  had  been  painted  by  an  itine- 
rant Italian  artist,  these  were  the  only  relics  that 
Eustace  bore  away  from  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
bliss  and  of  his  deepest  woe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke ! 

8M0LLBT. 

^^liat  jarres,  what  cares,  what  toyle,  what  discontent- 
Bats,  and  what  unexpected  distractions  shall  we  light 
ipQo! 

OWBN  FELTHAM. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  more  weeks  brought  Eustace, 
b  obedience  to  his  father's  mandate,  back  to  his 
tttiye  land  and  to  his  paternal  home,  in  some 
kgree  restored  to  health,  but  sunk  into  the  most 
M^less  despondency;  and  where  was  he,  in  a 
ituation  where  profound  secrecy  was  all  he  had  to 
nist  to,  to  seek  for  consolation  ? 

TTiough  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his 
vt)tber  had  been  so  small  as  really  to  leave  them 
hnost  strangers  to  each  other,  yet  the  tenderness 
{  his  heart  made  Eustace  regret  that  he  had  been 
0  &r  distant,  when  an  imtimelv  death  removed 
Dm  for  ever,  and  he  looked  forward  to  his  first 
Deeting  with  his  father  with  apprehensive  dread. 
He  si^ered  with  those  he  saw  suffer/  The  sen- 
i^eness  of  his  nature  rendered  the  sight  of  suf- 
sing  peculiarly  painful  to  him,  and  his  impulse 
as  always  to  fly  from  it ;  for  he  wanted  that  manly 
Dsibility  that  inspires  active  zeal  in  the  behalf  of 
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misery  which  we  should  otherwise  deplore  in  vaii 
He  shrank  from  beholding  the  turbulence  of  gii 
which  he  thought  must  prevail  in  Lord  Ilaniai 
mon's  bosom  for  the  loss  of  the  child  be  hat 
loved.  Little  did  he  anticipate  that  the  sight  cfik 
surviving  son  would  impart  any  consolation  to  Im 
troubled  spirit,  and  with  unmixed  feelings  of  jm 
and  repugnance  at  last  entered  his  father's  preseooBi 

In  both  respects  was  he  mistaken ;  Lord  Ii» 
narmon's  grief,  however  deep  it  might  be,  did  nol 
rob  him  of  composure,  and  his  reception  of  Eustaa 
was  warmly  affectionate.  In  fact,  his  heart  U 
been  filled  with  alarm  and  dismay  by  the  tidings  4 
Eustace's  illness.  He  then  seemed  to  disown  di 
avenging  arm  of  offended  Heaven,  outstretched  fe 
follow  him  down  to  his  grave,  prepared  to  heq 
punishment  on  punishment,  about  to  strip  him  a 
every  means  of  pursuing  his  ambitious  ends,  atf 
of  all  the  accumulated  wordly  honours  which  h 
had  as  yet  obtained.  It  was  under  the  temponq 
influence  of  this  sort  of  superstitious  dread  that  h 
received  Eustace  with  that  rapturous  delight  yUA 
which  we  snatch  at  a  valued  possession  which  vf 
pears  about  to  slip  from  our  hold;  and  Eustace 
without  a  key  to  the  complicated  movements  0 
his  father's  heart,  was  greatly  touched  by  thi 
demonstration  of  love,  which  filled  him  eqoa^ 
with  surprise  and  joy. 

From  the  day  that  Eustace  reached  his  home 
Lord  Uamarmon  never  mentioned  the  name  fl 
his  first-bom,  nor  alluded  to  the  sorrows  that  nv 
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>ast.  He  seemed  resolved  to  stand  apart  from 
>ther  men,  and  not  to  share  the  common  '  heritage 
>f  woe;*  he  would  not  submit  to  grief;  he  ex- 
pelled it  from  his  heart.  Such  conduct  as  this 
though  surprising,  is  not  very  uncommon.  Many 
v^ho  are  capable  of  tending,  with  the  most  un- 
v^earying  care  and  even  fond  devotion,  on  the  lin- 
gerers in  life,  are  seen,  when  all  is  finished,  to  dis- 
miss the  past  from  their  minds,  as  the  tale  that  is 
told,  and  unchanged  in  heart  resume  the  common 
routine  of  life  with  a  cheerfulness  that  is  startling 
to  those  surrounding  friends  who  awaited  the  effects 
of  a  destructive  grief.  And  this  is  not  the  placi- 
dity of  resignation,  but  the  dissipation  of  aU  serious 
thought  that,  in  a  worldly  mind,  banishes  all  re- 
membrance of  that  which  is  no  more  seen. 

Lord  Llamarmon's  treatment  of  Eustace  con- 
tinued at  variance  with  all  his  expectations.  His 
former  asperity  of  manner  was  gone,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  conciliatory  kindness;  the  overbearing 
tone  of  command,  so  well  remembered,  was  changed 
for  one  of  counsel,  and  even  sometimes  of  appeal. 
This  line  of  conduct  was,  beyond  all  others,  the 
method  to  enslave  Eustace.  Its  adoption  was  a 
signal  proof  of  Lord  Llarnarmon's  penetration, 
and  was  quickly  crowned  with  success.  '  He  soon 
became  satisfied  that 

Whate'er  he  did,  was  his,  e'en  while  'twas  doing. 

This  was  his  desire.  Eustace  was  no  longer  the 
impotent  victim  on  whom  he  might  carelessly  in- 
du^  his  tyranny,  and  vent  his  spleen.     Formerly, 
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when  Eustace  had  wanted  courage  to  resist,  he  had 
not,  therefore,  been  insensible  to  outrage ;  he  had 
fled  his  father's  presence.  The  earliest  habits  of 
childhood  tell  on  the  future  charact^  long,  per- 
haps, everlastingly ;  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
spirit  of  candour,  and  of  a  bold  adherence  to  the 
truth,  which  deficiencies  originated  in  the  timid 
cowardice  of  his  youth,  acted  on,  as  it  had  beeo, 
by  a  system  of  terror,  Eustace  never  recovered  a 
high  sense  of  honour  and  rectitude  in  his  conduct 
towards  others,  nor  regarded  with  repugnance  ooo- 
cealment  or  dissimulation. 

Lord  Llamarmon  now  employed  himself  ear- 
nestly in  scrutinising  his  son's  character ;  he  wished 
to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  to 
work.  The  powers  of  Eustace's  mind,  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  heart,  the  virtues  and  failings  of  his 
temper,  were  all  reviewed,  and  judgment  was  passed 
on  them.  Lord  Llarnarmon  found  that  the  fiist 
demanded  a  far  higher  place  in  his  estimation  than 
he  had  hoped  or  expected.  Eustace  was,  in  fact, 
endowed  with  a  brilliant  genius,  and  singular 
quickness  of  apprehension;  though  wanting  in  the 
activity  that  inclines  to  exertion,  and  in  that  self- 
confidenoe  which  is  necessary  to  give  readiness  in 
applying  the  skill  and  knowledge  possessed.  With 
regard  to  his  heart,  his  father  saw  that  it  was  a 
stranger  to  any  vindictive  feeling,  and  that  the 
tone  of  kindness  he  had  adopted  had  ahready 
atoned  for  past  neglect.  His  penetration  enaUed 
him  at  once  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  quality 
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Q  unsuspected  till  manifested  in  action — this 
inconstancy.  The  present  easily  obliterated 
memory  of  the -past;  the  influence  of  those 
ind  him  was  irresistible,  and  the  only  difficulty 
.  to  render  him  the  slave  of  one,  rather  than  of 
Lord  Uamarmon  saw  that  it  was  necessary  that 
te  one  master  spirit  should  gain  an  absolute 
aidancy  over  him ;  and  he  was  willing  to  delegate 
authority  to  Lady  Theodora  Vaflenden,  believing 
Q  the  accounts  he  had  received  pf  her  remark- 
I  wit  and  beauty,  and  of  her  aspiring  ambition, 
;  he  should  find  her  both  capable  and  desirous 
xuticipating  in,  and  furthering  all  his  designs, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  alliance  might 
even  more  happily  effected  by  Eustace,  than  it 
!d  have  been  by  Vincent,  and  at  once  prepared 
its  accomplishment. 

Jl  those  characteristics  in  Eustace  did  Lord 
-narmon  discern,  which  it  was  for  his  interest 
lote ;  but  other  facts  no  less  obvious  he  passed 
*  heedlessly,  because  he  saw  not  how  they 
d  ever  affect  himself:  he  beheld  without  an 
rt  to  fathom  the  cause,  the  gloom  and  ab- 
ction  that  prevailed  in  all  that  Eustace  said  or 


Upon  his  face  there  waa  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
What  cotdd  his  grief  he  ? 

( was  a  question  Lord  Llamarmon  never  thought 
iking. 

OL.    II.  L 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Ahi !  8ordo  e  di  pietk  nemioo 

Destiao  ingiiuto  f 
Perch^  pti  txMto  me  non  hai  disciolto 
Di  questo  grave  mio  tenace  incarco, 
Pitl  che  non  hd,  e  piik  ch'  io  non  yoneit 
Dando  a  lui  gli  anni  miei  ? 
Laseo !  allor  poter  'lo  morir  felice  ! 

PIRTRO  BBMBO*. 

Una  donna  superba  al  par  di  GKuno. 

OVTSI* 

It  was  Lord  liamarmon's  desire  that  tbe  in* 
terval  between  Eustace's  retum,  and  a  prooosed 
visit.^m  Lady  Sanvile  and  her  daughter,  dionU 
be  as  brief  as  ■  possible.  Griersbn  was  await 
of  t^e  necessity  of  giving  Eustacet  a  timdy  warn- 
ing of  his  father's  designs,  but  icaroe  faiew  bov 
to  convey  it.  Since  their  aririv&t  at  the.  QiA 
he  had  kept  up  an  appearance  (^  <fistaiii:re|Mt  ii 
his  manner  towards  Eustace.  He  l^iew-imat  ii)f 
other  mode  of  behaviour  would  excite 
narmon's  jealousy,  and  that  he  would 
diately  suspect  him  of  payix^  court  to  th^  risi^t, 
rather  than  to  the  .setting  sun,  for  nothing  ]WJ 
so  displeasing  to  him  afi^  to  eee  defiatjence  dt 
to  any  member  of  his  fats^y^  or:.QJxy  inmate  '' 
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^^^use,  unless  accompanied  by  an  evident   demon- 
^tt^tm  tliat  it  was  paid  through  them  to  him. 
*^ut  when  informed  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
^^pected  that  Lady  Sanvile  and  her  daughter  would 
^^Fe,  Grierson  finding  it  so  near  at  hand,  deter- 
^'^ed  to  lay  aside  some  of  the  caution  he  had 
•tfthoto  practised,  and  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
-"c  Glynne  was,  or  was  not  in  ignorance  of  his 
fiither's  views.     He  well  knew  that  whatever  im- 
pediment lay  in  the  way,  his  patron's  designs  must 
be  carried  out;  and  his  own  object  now  was  to 
€!iiact  sudi  a  part  as  should,  by  facilitating  the  ac- 
QompUshment  of  the  wishes  of  the  old  Lord,  and 
thieldiDg  the  young  heir  from  impending  danger, 
give  him  a  claim  to  a  reward  fix)m  both. 

There  was  little  time  left  for  action,  for  Lord 

liamannoD,  scorning  the  idea  of  encountering  op- 

poatXHi,  had  deemed  no  preparation  necessary,  or 

;    priiaps  was  not  blind  to  the  probability  that  Eus- 

r    tee's  affections   would    more    naturally  take  the 

^    denred  bent,  if  no  force  were  put  upon  them  by 

ttggestioDS  or  injunctions.      The  first  step  that 

GrioBon  took  was  unattended  with  difiUculty.     On 

k  monung  of  the  day  on  which  the  guests  were 

opected,  he  sought  an  occasion  to  enter  Mr.  De 

%Diie's  apartment.     Pursuing  the  same  part  he 

kd  hitherto  played,  of  a  profession  of  most  un- 

Merving  fiddity  to  his  Lord,  mixed  with  sincere 

tpBuniser&tion  for  Eustace,    Grierson    bc^n    the 

by   an   expression  of  the  joy  with 

L  2 
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which  he  perceived  that  his  master  (principf 
through  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  Eustac 
presence)  was  regaining  his  cheerfulness,  and  I 
coming  able  again  to  admit  of  the  visits  of  i 
friends.  He  alluded  also  to  the  peculiar  trial 
would  be  to  him  to  welcome  Lady  Sanvile  and  h 
daughter  to  the  Castle.  It  was,  he  observed, 
visit  paid  under  circumstances  so  sadly  unlike  thtf 
anticipated.  Then  first  appearing  to  perceive  tbi 
Eustace  was  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  his  & 
course,  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  exdsdmed : 

"  Ah !  1  see  that  my  Lord  has  never  yet  hi 
the  heart  to  enter  on  this  subject  with  you.  B 
has  never  yet  informed  you  of  the  alliance  that  wi 
agreed  upon  between  poor  Mr.  Vincent  and  tt^ 
yoimg  lady  ?" 

"  Never,"  replied  Eustace,  with  astonishment 
"  Well,"  so  it  was,"  continued  Grierson;  andb 
dilated  at  large  on  all  the  manifold  reasons  tb 
had  made  it  so  desirable,  and  that  now  only  est 
bittered  the  disappointment.  Then  having,  as  I 
thought,  said  enough,  he  quitted  Eustace,  dispose 
to  go  no  farther  until  the  lady  should  arrive,  id 
then  to  allow  his  conduct  to  be  directed  by  tha  in 
pression  which  the  sight  of  her  should  noake.  Em 
tace,  as  soon  as  Grierson  departed,  betook  hiiDsa 
to  his  usual  resource  in  hours  of  more  than  ad 
diiiary  oppression,  seeking  some  '  green  retntl 
where  he  could  remain  unmolested,  imtil  he  fi 
again  equal  to  encounter  the  society  of  those  ^ 
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had  no  knowledge  of  his  griefs,  and  from  whom, 
even  if  they  had  been  informed  of  them,  he  looked 
for  no  sympathy. 

The  ways  of  Providence  seemed  dark  to  him, 
when  he  contemplated  the  lot  from  which  his 
brother  had  been  snatched  away,  smd  that  which 
he  was  constrained  to  endure.  "  If  one  child  was  to 
be  torn  from  my  father  in  his  old  age,"  thought  he, 
"  why  could  it  not  have  been  he  who  was  so  little 
loved,  and  so  little  heeded,  as  I  was  then?  I  am 
too  broken-hearted  to  prove  any  solace  to  his 
grief,  to  alleviate  his  cares,  or  carry  forward  his 
vigorous  schemes.  How  happily  might  these  have 
been  executed  by  Vincent,  and  how  must  his  manly 
spirit  and  his  comprehensive  mind  flag  and  repine, 
when  thus  despoiled  of  the  instrument  necessary 
for  their  execution !  And  Theodora,  what  have 
been  her  feelings  ?  Had  she  already  known  and 
loved  him  whom  she  was  bid  to  regard  as  her  des- 
tined husband  ?  If  so,  shall  not  her  sorrow  be  to 
me  even  as  the  sorrow  of  a  sister  ?  But  how  will 
my  father  support  the  sight  of  it  ?" 

Such  meditations  as  these  continued  to  employ 
Eustace's  mind,  until  the  thread  of  them  was 
broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  travelling  carriage 
entering  the  park,  which  he  knew  must  belong  to 
Lady  Sanvile.  At  first  he  was  about  to  direct  his 
steps  homeward ;  then  he  thought  that  Lord  Llar- 
narmon  would  perhaps  prefer  meeting  them  for  the 
first  time  alone ;  so  he  turned  again  into  the  avenue 
io  which   he  had  been  walking,  and   entered   the 
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Castle  only  when  the  hour  of  dinner  suinm 
him  thither.  In  the  room  in  whidi  the  party 
assembled,  he  found  only  his  father  and  an 
lady,  whose  countenance  and  voice  expn 
peevishness  and  dissatis£au:tion,  and  whose  ma 
was  indicative  of  pride  and  of  fbUy.  To  her 
taoe  was  presented  as  Lady  Sanvile.  He  h 
towards  the  door  frequently  in  expectation  of  ac 
Lady  Theodora  enter,  and  listened  attentive! 
hear  if  her  name  were  mentioned  ;  but  he 
learned  that  she  did  not  intend  to  dine  with  tl 
Their  repast  was  a  very  dull  one.  Eustace  ftl 
surprise  at  Lady  Theodora's  absence,  and*  hi 
terest  was  heightened  by  what  he  considers 
evidence  of  feeling;  but  he  was  astonished 
disgusted  by  the  trivial  conversation  addresse( 
Lady  Sanvile  to  her  host,  without  intermisao 
spite  of  his  abstracted  air  and  serious  counteiu 

When  alone  with  his  father,  Eustace  felt 
desirous  to  learn  from  him  what  degree  of  intii 
had  existed  between  his  brother  and  his  desi 
bride ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  commenoe 
subject.  He  would  gladly  have  retired  to  his 
chamber,  rather  than  have  again  encountered  1 
Sanvile ;  but  feeling  that  his  father  must  be  stil 
equal  to  doing  so,  he  resolved  to  abstain  from  ] 
ing  to  this  inclination,  and  he  was  rewarde( 
his  exertion  by  finding  Lady  Theodora  in  the  i 
to  which  they  returned. 

Intentionally,   perhaps.    Lord   LbumarmoD 
left  him  quite  unprepared  for  the  dazding  hi 
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h  ke  was  now  to  behold.  The  i^^ufntion  of 
td,  it  18  true,  reached  his  eaili ;.  t Jimt  he  had 
led  coldly  until  Grierson's  narraiiYe  had,  in- 
d  his  mind  with  a  desire  to  see  its  possessor, 
lugh  his  imagination  had  invested  her  "with 
r  charms,  he  found  that  he  had  neither  truly 
ipated  the  character  of  her  beauty,  nor  iormed 
an  adequate  conception  of  it 
leodora's  form  did  not  perhaps  exceed  the 
le  height,  but  the  extreme  dignity  of  her  de- 
lent,  and  the  air  of  command  which  she  could 
iturally  assume,  might  easily  deceive  the  be- 
r  on  that  point.  Her  noble  brow,  and 
and  lustrous  eyes  bespoke  a  lofty  intel- 
the  fire  of  her  glance  would  have  imparted  a 
cter  of  sternness  to  her  majestic  beauty,  had 
i  been  tempered  by  an  expression  of  deep  and 
st  feeling  that  gave  a  cast  of  melancholy  to 
'hole  countenance,  an  effect  which  was  incr^ised 
lie  extreme  paleness  of  her  skin,  the  creamy 
iiess  of  which  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to 
idi  braids  of  her  raven  hair.  The  short,  curhng 
r  lip,  and  the  faultless  shape  of  the  head  and 
t,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  those  re- 
b^  forms  of  classic  beauty  that  a¥^en  the 
60  admiration  of  the  world  of  taste,  added  to 
augfaty  character  that  distinguished  her. 

Amb  d'  orgoglio  il  vwo,  e  ai  compiaoque 
Bigido  fiarlo,  e  pur  rigido  piacque. 

M  entire  contrast  which   the  beauty  of  this 
int  woman  afforded  to  the  loveliness  of  Clau- 
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dine,  only  enhanced  its  effect  on  Eustace,    ^oi 
Circe's  poisoned  cup,  nor  Calypso's  charms  cou/y 
have  had  more  power  of  enchantment  on  the  be- 
wildered brain,  than  the  attractions  of  Lady  IW 
dora's  beauty,  refinement  and  wit,  as  he 
them  displayed  in  the  first  interview,  had  on 
imagination  and  heart  of  Eustace. 

Lord  Llamarmon,  as  soon  he  entered,  took  a 
seat  beside  her  which  Eustace  had  not  ventured  to 
take,  and  began  an  animated  conversation  ¥rhich 
was  ably  supported  by  the  lady  herself.  He  fxm 
displayed  a  character  totally  new  to  his  son,  who 
had  no  idea  how  brilliant  and  how  delicately  pbf 
fill  his  wit  could  be,  nor  how  diversified  his  koff^ 
ledge,  nor  how  ready  his  memory ;  and  Lad]f 
Theodora,  who  at  first  appeared  overpowered  ^th 
languor  and  fatigue,  became  enlivened  as  she  lis- 
tened to  him. 

Living,  as  Eustace  had  done,  completdy  apBit 
fix)m  the  world,  all  the  charms  of  refinement  of 
manner,  the  polish  of  fashion  and  conventioDat 
politeness,  had  been  hitherto  unfelt  and  unooo- 
ceived  by  him,  and  he  was  totally  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  indescribable  fasdnation  d 
Lady  Theodora's  manner  and  person,  even  b^ 
yond  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  apart  from 
it,  that  appealed  with  such  singular  fond  to 
his  imagination.  He  listened  to  her  voice  with 
an  anxious  wish  that  not  even  his  lather  might 
interrupt  it,  yet  he  felt  unable  to  address 
her  himself,   and   while  he  heard  with  assrating 
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idmiration  every  sentiment  she  expressed,  he 
vas  too  much  embarrassed  even  to  signify  how 
entirely  he  acquiesced  in  them.  His  presence 
ieemed  scarcely  acknowledged  by  Lady  Theodora, 
vho  was  engrossed  apparently  by  the  conversa- 
don  in  which  she  was  engaged ;  but  he  had  no 
inattention  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  Lady 
3anvile,  who  lavished  on  him  every  possible  mark 
3f  politeness  of  which  the  time  and  occasion  ad- 
mitted. To  any  interruptions  that  she  gave  to  the 
discourse,  Theodora  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  appear 
sensible.  Lord  Llarnarmon,  without  violating  his 
perfect  good-breeding,  contrived  to  treat  her  with 
entire  disregard ;  and  poor  Eustace,  rather  shocked 
at  the  conduct  of  the  first,  and  too  inexperienced 
to  imitate  that  of  the  second  successfully,  fell  a 
helpless  victim  to  her  Ladyship's  wearisomeness. 

But  while  his  ears  were  thus  annoyed,  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Theodora's  expressive  countenance ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  lefl  her  presence,  than  he 
upbraided  himself  for  a  silence  that  afforded  so 
inadequate  an  acknowledgment  of  his  lively  ad- 
miration, and  felt  that  she  must  tacitly  have  re- 
proached him  with  the  extreme  coldness  of  his 
reception  of  one  who  had  such  peculiar  claims  on 
his  kindness. 

Although  the  Lady  Theodora  had  appeared 
regardless  of  every  thing  excepting  the  conversa- 
tion in  which  she  had  been  engaged  with  Lord 
Llarnarmon,  nothing  had  in  redity  escaped  her 
observation ;  and  when  they  retired,  she  followed 

L  3 
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Lady    Sanvile    into    her   chamber,    cast    her^ 
upon   a  sofa,   and    appeared  indined  to  remai 
there,  •  though   Lady   Sanvile  looked  rather  dis- 
turbed    by    this     evident     determination.      At 
last,   finding  that  however  tedious   she  was  in 
her  directions  to  the  attendant  maid,  and  however 
dilatory   in   her  dismissal  of   her,   her  daughtor 
waited  with  unwearied  patience,   she    unwiffiogly 
assumed  an  air  of  resignation,  and  prepaijsd  to 
listen  to  what  she  was  evidently  prepared  to  sij* 
No  sooner  had  the  domestic  quitted  the  rooiDf 
than  Lady  Theodora,  raising  herself  with  an  air 
that  seemed  designed  to  silence  reply,  addressed 
her  mother,  saying : 

"  You  know,  mother,  that  I  am  as  wdl  awaie 
as  yourself  of  the  purpose  of  our  coming  hithff. 
Let  us  therefore  at  once  come  to  an  tuiderstanding 
as  to  what  our  respective  conduct  shall  be.  I  now 
tell  you  candidly  that  I  will  not  submit  to  such 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  LLamarmon 
and  his  son,  as  must  attend  the  display  of  your 
desire  to  bestow  me  on  the  latter.  1  will  not 
unsought  be  won.  I  will  not  be  subjected  t)n0 
to  become  an  object  of  contempt  to  a  man  ^ 
may  probably  be  my  husband ;  and  I  assure  yoo 
that  every  eflfbrt  on  your  part  shall  be  counteracted 
on  mine,  and  that  I  wiU  defeat  every  project  yo^ 
may  attempt  to  set  on  foot.  It  is  enoqgh  that 
you  have  brought  me  hither ;  it  is  enough  ^ '  ; 
consent  to  abide  here,  and  I  have  now  decbied 
the  only  terms  on  which  I  will  consult  to  da  so* 
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Lady  Sanvfle  looked  dismayed  at  the  decided 
^  b  which  her  daughter  spoke,  but  before  she 
ctmU  reply,  Lady  Theodora  had  quitted  the  room. 
Her  quick  observation  had  in  that  one  evening 
enabled  her  to  discover  how  different  was  the 
ooQTBe  her  mother  was  bent  on  pursuing  from  that 
*bich  she  had  marked  out  for  her,  and  she  deter- 
ooined  by  this  prompt  interference  at  once  to  cut 
dttrt  her  proceedings.  Though  she  knew  that 
br  mother  would  be  greatly  incensed  by  this 
l^viour,  she  was  also  tolerably  satisfied  that  she 
*oidd  not  venture  to  act  in  contradiction  to  her 
ujunction. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

lu  nun  speru  ginminiii  usdr  di  pianto. 

After  the  &rrival  of  Lady  Sanvile  an 
daughter,  the  time  passed  swiftly  on  at  Llarn 
Castle. 

Eustace,  ever  since  his  return  to  En^an 
to  his  father's  home,  had  r^arded  himi 
'  a  man  crossed  with  adversity,'  and  belierei 
he  had  attained  a  state  of  passive  indifierenoe, 
insensibility,  to  all  external  objects,  however  fit 
nature  to  touch  his  heart  or  kindle  bis  ima^ 
It  has  been  said  that  't'mdiffermce  fa 
sages,'  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for  £ 
could  he  have  remained  undisturbedly  in  tbi 
of  torpor.  It  was  true  that  the  ^ock  b 
received  had  for  a  time  stunned  him,  and  that 
felt  his  sensibility  to  pain  or  topleasure  dean 
but  with  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  this  facul^  i 
ceptibly  revived  so  as  to  become  as  much  a 
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^^fled  from  her  penetrating  eye.  Theodora's  cha- 
^^^  was  invested  with  peculiar  charms  for  him. 
Icr  very  vehemence,  often  passing  the  bounds  of 
^tninine  gentleness,  pleased  him,  as  it  seemed  to 
ind  a  support  to  his  own  vacillating  opinions.  To 
ear  her  speak  with  the  ardour  with  which  she 
p^  supported  the  .sentiments  she  expressed,  in- 
lind  him  with  an  energy  of  purpose  that  waxed 
teak  as  soon  as  her  voice  ceased  to  be  heard.  . 

Theodora  was  full  of  prompt  decision,  while 
lustaoe  ever  wavered  long  between  two  opinions ; 
e  saw  too  much  on  each  side  of  every  question 
inckly  to  find  *  self-satisfying  solution ;'  and  un- 
^)|Hly,  even  where  his  mental  vision  distinctly 
Bparated  right  from  wrong,  his  habits  of  action 
nere  not  so  securely  founded  on  the  immutable 
ides  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  as  to  give  this  dear 
«roeption  power  to  put  an  end  to  further  doubt 
nth  r^ard  to  his  subsequent  conduct.  The  voice  of 
ndination  remained  to  be  heard  and  to  be  con- 
diked,  and  her  dictates  were  but  too  generally 
tbeyed.  If  this  same  course  were  frequently  pur- 
sued by  Theodora  also,  it  was  by  her  done  mpre 
itomptly,  with  less  consideration,  and  therefore 
with  leas  self-reproach.  She  did  not  temporize 
*ith  conscience,  nor  attempt  to  conciliate  it ;  the 
U  she  did  was  done  boldly.  She  refused  to  pause, 
^  to  deliberate,  for  she  knew  herself  well  enough 
to  feel  that  so  to  do  would  render  her  incapable  of 
Qtecating  many  of  the  designs  she  formed.  In 
Qiost  things  Theodora  ^  dared  no  mor^  than  might 
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1)6001116  a'  womariy  and  a  weak  man  nrdy  gm 
his  heart  to  any  woman  who  cannot  daak  Vm, 
either  by  brilliant  gifts  of  nature  (n:  of  fiMtane^  or 
by  the  blandishments  of  art 

Theodora  perceived  &r  more  plaiiify  than  did 
Eustace  the  entire  subjection  in  which  his  frtfar 
designed  to  hold  him;  and  discovering  in  \m 
gifts  of  intellect  of  which  a  more  res(^iite  wpA 
might  have  availed  itself  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
control,  really  felt  an  indignant  desire  to  nHK 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powen,  ad 
to  support  his  too  pliant  nature  by  her  indooi- 
tahle  spirit.  Theodora  though  ambitious^  bd 
a  heart,  and  prepared  as  she  had  been  to  look 
forward  to  an  union  with  Ekistace,  ^dien  ik 
knew  bim,  and  found  that  she  ooukl  hn 
him,  the  satisfaction  excited  by  this  diaoufttyi 
imparted  to  her  whole  demeanour  a  softneas  and 
tenderness,  that  added  a  new  and  most  ftmini^ 
charm  to  those  she  had  already  di^layed. 

A  woman  like  Theodora  does  not  often  gin 
her  love  and  her  veneration  together.  It  is  true 
that  her  lofty  soul  had  an  innate  reveteaoct  and 
admiration  for  all  real  superiority ;  but  her  haiq^ 
spirit  could  not  brook  subordination.  She  ooold 
not,  Uke  the  generous  Portia,  unreservedfy  deckit 
herself 

Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  his  to  he  directed. 

The  ruling  passion  of  her  heart  was  amlntion,  and 
her  proud  temper  had  hitherto  been  ezaqierated  by 
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^tr^ggfing  with  fortunes  far  inadequate  to  afford 
k  SBtis&ction.  *  The  steep  when  Fame's  proud 
hmple  shines  afjetr'  was  the  position  she  ooveted ; 
mt  she  was  a  woman,  and  such  celebrity  could 
wait  her  only  through  her  husband.  She  fully 
ppredated  the  talents  with  which  Eustace  was 
^Uy  endowed.  She  also  saw  his  deficiencies, 
nt  she  Mt  she  could  supply  them ;  she  thought 
lat  if  she  could  rouse  him  and  direct  his  exertions, 
e  might  beopme  the  instrument  of  all  she  most 
ished  to  attain,  and  she  already  loved  him  suf- 
cieDtly  to  regard  his  career  with  interest,  and  to 
esire  to  see  him  the  object  of  honour  and  of  res- 
ect With  this  fsir  prospect  opening  on  her 
lew,  she  was  happier  them  she  had  ever  yet  been, 
ad  her  heart,  so  often  filled  with  bitterness  by 
be  utter  want  of  sympathy  and  of  companionship 
rith  those  among  whom  she  lived,  melted  into 
eDdemess.  The  scenes  of  contention  which  had 
leen  firequent  between  her  and  h^  mother,  though 
voductive  of  little  real  disturbance  to  Lady  Sanvile, 
ttd  often  cost  her  the  deepest  shame  and  regret ; 
Wk  such  occasions,  her  pride  smarted  under  her 
nae  of  sdf-d^radation,  and  her  better  feelings 
ttned  her  to  experience  all  the  anguish  of  con- 
litioiL  She  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
^eaoe  and  harmony  with  a  satisfaction  only  qualified 
9  tti  incipient  dread  of  Lord  Llamarmon's  power 
iter  his  sop;  but  she  was  not  slow  to  resolve 
hat  die  would  admit  no  rival  near  her  throne. 
Lord  Uamarmon  spared  no  endeavours  calculated 
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to  banish'  from  the  mind  of  his  guests  all  thougbtl 
of  departure  from  the  Castle.  Different  modtf 
of  occupying  the  time  were  proposed  by  him  uo* 
ceasingly,  and  in  all  he  arranged  that  it  should 
ever  faD  to  Eustace  to  entertain  the  Lady  Theodoni 
that  his  services  should  always  be  ne^ed  by  her, 
and  always  be  at  her  command.  Lord  LlamarmoB 
received  rather  inopportunely  letters  of  no  smaD  im* 
portance  from  an  agent  residing  in  town ;  but  so 
much  was  his  heart  set  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  the  scheme  he  had  in  hand,  that  after  a  hnd 
deliberation,  he  resolved  to  entrust  business  whidi) 
at  anv. other  time,  would  have  exacted  his  own 
peculiar  and  undivided  attention,  to  the  executioD 
of  Grierson,  whom  he  accordingly  dispatched  to 
London  wthout  delav. 

Sometimes  in  circumstances  that  afford  litfle 
room  for  rejoicing  in  the  present,  or  hoping  in  the 
future,  in  spite  of  reflection  producing  nothing 
but  depression  and  apprehension,  yet 

Such  in  the  midst  of  all  distress 
Is  nature's  need  of  happiness, 

that  the  spirits  will  mount  to  a  gaiety  that  modd 
at  woe,  but  still  it  is  a  most  bitter  mocking !  Sock 
was  now  the  case  with  Eustace,  weak,  and  nusereble 
as  weak.  He  did  not  dare  to  scan  the  future,  oof 
to  pause  to  look  back  upon  the  past^  nor  to  ddi* 
berate  on  the  present.  He  did  not  dare  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  conscience  that  told  him  that  he 
was  playing  false  to  his  father,  to  Theodora,  to 
Claudine,  and  to  his  child.     He  did  not  daie  to 


5  true  that,  on  his  departure  from  Switzerland, 
I  not  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  the 
of  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
s  offspring  of  Claudine.  Such  tidings  were 
conveyed  to  him  through  the  same  native  -'^l 

usanne,    from  whom    he     had  received  all 
iDications   from   England,  during  the   time 

residence  with  Ch^nier.  A  considerable 
however,  had  now  elapsed  without  his  re- 
;  any  information  ^  whatever  concerning 
Qd;   and   he   vaguely   anticipated    with    a 

that  sometimes  seemed  to  have  in  it  less 
r  than  of  hope,  (though,  it  is  but  just 
that  the  moment  he  became  conscious  that 
ter  was  predominant,  he  bitterly  reproached 
f)  that  this  ill-fated  child  of  sorrow  had 
5  joined  its  angelic  mother  in  her  rest. 
IS  he  daily  grew  more  sensible  of  the  dis- 
'  of  the  secrecy  he  was  maintaining,  he 
ted  writine:  a  letter  of  particular  inauirv  to 


"  PiT]);irf  yourself  for  the  worst,"  CX( 
(IriiTsnii  ;  "Mill  arc  {lisruvcrwl  ;  l)utli  yoi 
iKunti  and  your  jilsicc  of  rcsidtuifti  arv 
Your  child  is  in  England.  Louis  has  broug 
hither.  Surely  in  your  present  circumstaoc 
will  continue  concealment  at  any  cost,  i 
services  are  still  at  your  di^>osal,  only  1 
of  course  be  expected  to  go  unremuaerated. 

Eustace  could  not  but  feel  the  insult  o 
in  t^ese  words;  but  too  eager  to  arrive 
whole  meaning  of  them  to  pause  to  connd 
resent  it,  he  impatiently  desired  him  to  coi 
cate  whatever  fresh  information  he  had  a 
Grierson  accordingly  proceeded  in  his 
tive.  He  related  that,  in  his  visit  to  1 
he  had  one  day  unexpectedly  encouoterad 
He  bad  met  him  in  company  with  a  Swiss 
and  he  saw  that  he  was  immediately  recogi 
him.     His  suspicions  being  excited  and  h 
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id,  the  courier  he  had  seen  with  him  was  his 
oousm,  who  had  returned  to  his  native  place  shortly 
tfler Eustace's  departure;  and  the  curiosity  com- 
HIOD  to  that  dass  of  men  having  been  awakened 
hf  the  circuinstances  of  the  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  mysterious  stranger,  he  fancied 
tbt  be.  discerned  some  promise  of  a  secret  worth 
AKoveriingy  and  undertook  to  unravel  it,  with 
i  cunning  superior  to  that  of  the  honest  moun- 
Imieer. 

Having  accordingly  by  diligence  and  craft  ob- 
Imed  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  that  was  to 
ke  gleaned  on  the  spot,  he  persuaded  Louis  to 
tdce  die  child  and  to  accompany  him  to  London, 
fifom  whence  he  was  going  to  recommence  his 
kivds.  They  had  not  been  there  many  days 
kfixe  the  occurrence  of  the  lucky  chance  of  their 
idlii^  in  with  Grierson. 

Grienon  had  too  much  discretion  to  commence 
lith  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
koQeBt  Louis,  but  he  thought  he  might  venture  to 
Mnd  his  more  worldly  companion ;  he  here  found 
%it  he  had  met  his  match,  and  that  he  had  no 
ikiDoe  of  securing  him  on  his  side,  but  by  offering 
Ha  a  fiur  share  of  the  spoil.  He  discovered  that 
Ibori's  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  were 
Imided  on  the  discoveries  which,  by  dint  of  un- 
IHBtfied  perseverance,  and  the  narrowest  scrutiny, 
le  had  made  at  Lausanne. 
£u8taoe,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  his  depar- 
ire;^   had  left   some  trifles  behind  him;  among 
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others,  there  had  been  found  at  Ch^nier's  bouse 
a  seal  that  bore  the  arms  of  his  family,  which  Eus- 
tace had  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  tisio§, 
and  had  left  in  an  inkstand  that  stood  a 
Ch^nier's  library,  from  whence  it  had  been  m 
moved  and  locked  up  after  the  old  man's  deadi. 
Eustace  had  subsequently  missed  his  seal,  and  b 
effectually  searched  for  it,  having  entirely  forgotta 
where  he  had  placed  it.  This  seal  Henri  htf 
found  in  Liouis's  possession,  and  eagerly  seim 
it  as  the  most  valuable  due  to  discovery  whid 
they  had  yet  fallen  on :  so  much  importance  & 
he  attach  to  it,  that  in  his  first  interview  witi 
Grierson,  he  kept  its  existence  a  profound  seoel 
and  determined  to  execute  without  delay  ii 
original  design  of  verifying  the  arms  at  the  HeraW 
Office.  Having  done  this,  he  felt  that  the  gam 
was  in  his  own  hands,  and  assumed  a  differeo 
tone  in  his  intercourse  with  Grierson.  He  imme 
diately  declared  to  him  LiOuis's  determination  t 
seek  out  Eustace  and  his  family,  and  openly  t 
demand  the  acknowledgment,  of  the  young  heii 
The  unsuspecting  Liouis  gratefully  accepted  th 
offer  of  his  cousin  to  transact  the  whole  affair  & 
him,  under  the  impression  that  his  experience  i 
a  foreign  land,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  peopi 
among  whom  they  found  themselves,  could  not  & 
to  render  him  far  better  qualified  to  conduct  it  to 
close  than  he  was  himself.  Grierson  was  not  sb 
in  demonstrating,  nor  Henri  in  comprehending  ths 
it  would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  to  pr 
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autiously,  and  by  a  series  of  intimidating  mea- 
to  lead  Eustace  to  make  advances  by  which 
sight  all  in  turn  profit,  and  even  the  child,  as 
on  artfully  added,  might  not  ineffectually  be 
.  Accordingly  when  the  time  for  Grierson's 
ure  arrived,  he  without  difficulty  obtained 
the  two  Swiss,  a  promise  that  they  would 
d  no  further  until  he  informed  them  of  the 
produced  on  Eustace  by  the  knowledge  of 
arrival.  Eustace  listened  earnestly  to  this 
ion,  and  as  he  listened,  he  felt  his  heart  yearn 
Is  his  child.  He  was  now  so  near  him  that 
dd  not  but  feel  an  ardent  desire  to  take  him 

bosom,  and  to  dasp  him  to  his  heart,  as 
ait  remained  of  his  lost  Claudine.  In  this 
lit  even  Theodora  was  for  a  while  forgotten ; 
len  there  came  a  vision  sweeter  still,  floating 

his    eyes    enchantingly,    like  a    pleasant 
I,  or  like  a  soft  melody  wafled  on  a  balmy 


Joy  rose  upon  him  like  a  summer  mom, 

:  thought  he  beheld  Theodora  with  his  chUd  in 
ms,  her  dark  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of  pity ; 
brilliancy  was  dimmed,  but  that  liquid  light 
ir  more  lovely.  The  harsh  voice  of  Grierson 
1  on  his  ear ;  he  started  from  his  reverie,  and 
ig  him  allow  him  at  least  some  time  for 
iration,  hastily  dismissed  him. 


1 1.-  i»v,r  luia  it  «i.rtli  liis  pains  to  liiJc 
'Dii'  buldall  griL^piiif^  luibit  of  liiii  soul. 

Taunt  my  faults 
WitL  such  full  license  as  bolii  truth  and  malice 
Have  to  utter, 

AHTHOirr  aud  clxofj 

When  alone,  Eustace  was  mudi  surpri 
find  himself  less  dismayed  by  the  crisis  to 
his  fete  was  so  suddenly  brought  than  he 
have  supposed  it  possible  that  he  should  be. 
relief  which  he  experienced  from  the  pro^ 
a  speedy  termination  to  all  his  doubts,  his  su 
and  agonies  of  remorsefiil  struggles,  was  t 
delightful.  He  saw  the  impossibility  of  : 
concealment,  and  he  rejoiced  in  seeing  it  ■■ 
believing  that  he  was  now  constrained  to  d 
which  he  wanted  courage  to  do  voluntarily, 
mmins  had  he  nt  nresent  in  his  nossession  hv 
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t  him  sensible  of  the  whole  truth,  for  he 
ar  been  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  con- 
ith  Lord  Llamannon's  purpose  of  uniting 
Lady  Theodora  YaUenden;  and  could 
efore  know  how  vast  a  fabric  he  was  about 
lish,  how  complicated  a  system  he  was 
disarrange.  In  spite  of  a  lover's  doubts 
Sy  which  had  hitherto  harassed  him,  he 
^ed  himself  to  rely  on  Theodora  as  on 
n  who  loved  him.  His  conceptions  of  a 
love  had  been  formed  by  Claudine,  and  he 
contemplated  a  disclosure  to  her  with  not 
dread,  which  that  to  his  father,  in  spite 
^e  to  discard  his  misgivings,  caused  him. 
er  fedings  also, — all  of  generosity,  and  of 
and  of  tenderness  that  there  was  in  him, — 
s  his  desire  to  escs^e  from  suspense,  placed 
im  the  fulfihnent  of  this  sacred  duty  in  so 
)ry  a  point  of  view,  that  he  hailed  the  close 
day,  which  was  to  be  the  last  of  conceal- 
illi  a  feeling  of  almost  unmixed  joy. 
ehen  morning  came,  and  Eustace  was  again 
ther's  presence,  he  found  all  his  resolutions 
d,  as  the  hardness  of  the  ice  dissolves  be- 
ne beams  of  the  sun;  and  it  was  with  a 
:  voice  and  a  failing  heart  that  he  ventured 
it  a  private  audience  from  him.  The 
ance  of  a  certain  '  frowning  state'  had 
been  insisted  on  by  Lord  Llamarmon, 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  he  never 
from    a    dignity   of    demeanour  intend- 
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ed  to  inspire  awe.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever,  he  listened  to  the  timid  solicitations  c(  his 
son  with  a  suavity  of  manner  meant  to  re-assore 
and  to  encourage  him ;  for  he  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  but  that  the  subject  of  their  discourse 
was  to  be  Theodora,  and  he  was  beginning  to  be 
very  impatient  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  condusioD. 

The  hesitation  of  Eustace's  manner  and  the 
incoherency  of  his  language,  agitated  and  akrmed 
as  he  was,  for  a  time,  rendered  the  facts  he  wishfll 
to  convey  almost  unintelligible  to  his  fiUher,  but 
as  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him,  thefoij 
with  which  he  received  it,  surpassed  anything  tint 
Eustace  could  have  anticipated. 

It  is  true  that  had  he  received  equal  provocation 
from  a  stranger,  he  might  have  been  able  to  refisin 
from  any  outward  demonstration  of  wrath,  (thoogh 
probably  only  with  the  intent  of  facilitating  reveoge, 
for  he  never  pardoned,)  but  m  the  present  instance, 
independent  of  the  rage  excited  by  the  destructioD 
and  downfal  of  all  his  plans,  he  could  not  brook 
that  the  son  whom  he  had  regarded  as  in  reality  a 
slave,  though  it  had  been  expedient  of  late  to  grant 
him  a  show  of  liberty,  one  whom  he  never  sif- 
posed  would  presume  to  think,  much  less  to  act, 
in  contradiction  to  his  will,  had  by  his  under-ground 
work  shaken  to  the  very  foundation,  his  care- 
fully reared  fabric.  He  could  have  endured  it 
better,  had  its  fall  been  brought  about  by  any  in- 
strument in  his  eyes  less  contemptible. 

No  consideration  of  prudence  restrained  the  yio- 
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koce  of  the  rage  into  which  he  was  surprised  by 
tiiis  unexpected  communiqation,  nor  was  any  viru- 
leooe  of  abuse  too  coarse  to  be  lavished  on  his 
on/brtunate  son.     At  length,  he  said  to  him  : 

"  And  when  is  this  communication  to  be  made 
to  Lady  Theodora?  In  what  terms  is  it  to  be 
conveyed  that  will  induce  her  to  hear  it  patiently  ? 
That  heart  which  was  yours  will  be  so  no  more, 
bt  she  is  not  a  woman  to  love  a  man  whom  she 
'^k^ises !  Now  go,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  and  do  no 
fivther  in  this  business  until  I  have  considered  of 
k.  I  would  rather  call  to  yonder  boy,"  said  he, 
f  pomting  to  a  child  at  play  within  view  of  the  win- 
'  dow,  "to  give  his  judgment  on  matters  of  im- 
'  port,  than  appeal  to  you,  who  are  weaker  than 
J  iafcncy." 

^      There  are  some  men  too  impotent  for  resistance 
or  for  retaliation,  who  yet  can  feel  a  resentment,  the 


fate  of  which  would  astonish  their  tyrants ;  and 
tte  of  these  was  Eustace.     He  lefl  his  father  with- 
out an  attempt  to  answer  or  to  expostulate ;  but 
Ub  brow  burnt,  and  his  blood  boiled  with  indigna- 
ibi '   He  wandered  forth  mto  the  park,  undecided 
■s  to  what  his  next  step  should  be,  little  inclined 
to  aDow  his  conduct  to  be  ruled  by  his  father's 
-  pQtiDg  injunction,  but  rather  entertaining  a  vague 
ibire  to   act   in   some  way  contrary  to  it.     At 
intervals,  the  weak  man,  sick  of  bearing  the  yoke 
puoed  on  him  by  others,  sick  of  being  goaded  on 
by  the  spur  of  other  men's  inclinations,  when  even 
ecmtrary  to  his  own,  sick  of  his  own  vacillations, 
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makes  a  desperate  resolve  to  think,  decide,  ioc 
act  for  himself;  he  determines  that  far  oooe 
'  to  purpose  and  to  act'  shall  be  cme.  Vain  amf 
worthy  of  derision  are  these  impotent  resH 
lutions ! 

'Tis  rising  from  the  dead !  Alas !  it  caxmot  be. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  was  De  Glynne,  ^rim 
the  first  person  whom  he  met  was  Lady  Theodon^ 
He  stopped,  he  hesitated,  he  would  rather  hsie 
avoided  her;  but  she,  when  die  saw  him,  came 
forward  to  join  him  with  a  readiness  that  he  ooold 
not  repulse.  They  walked  onwards  in  silence,  ad 
Lady  Theodora  as  she  marked  his  visible  agitatioBi 
thought  to  herself,  "  The  time  is  now  oome.  New 
shall  I  listen  to  those  words  I  most  wish  to  hm 
Now  will  he  tell  me  that  he  loves  me !''  and  hfl 
eyes  beamed  more  brightly  with  triumph.  Stl 
he  spoke  not,  and  she  looked  in  earnest  scrutiflj 
on  his  face.  There  was  even  a  deeper  shadod 
sadness  than  was  usual  on  his  brow,  and  a  kiDd  d 
gloomy  shame  that  she  had  seen  there  before,  ooi} 
in  a  less  degree.  She  knew  that  he  had  coat 
from  his  father  when  she  had  met  him,  and  sh 
guessed  that  his  stem  tyrant  had  been  trani{£Dg 
upon  him,  and  outraging  the  tender  feelings  whiek 
she  believed  him  to  possess.  She  felt  a  compasaov* 
ate  indignation ;  her  pride  too  was  wounded  by 
seeing  the  man  on  whom  she  designed  to  bestow 
her  hand,  thus  despised ;  she  wished  to  rouse  9si 
to  cheer  his  spirit. 
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'Hiese  thoughts  passed  quickly  through  her 
Dond,  and  she  was  preparing  to  act  upon  them, 
^vben  on  looking  up  again,  she  was  alarmed  to 
Mold  the  anxiety,  the  distraction  that  was  painted 
OQ  his  countenance  ;  and  with  consternation  and 
unfeigned  tenderness,  she  inquired  of  him  what 
moved  him  so  strangely.     He  replied : 

''Lady  Theodora,  the  time  is  come,  perhaps 
you  will  say,  is  long  since  past,  when  I  can 
Bo  longer,  consistently  with  honour,  withhold 
from  you  a  secret  of  the  last  importance  to  myself, 
bomudi  as  it  must  materially  affect  all  my  future 
idations  with  you.  From  the  day  I  first  saw  you, 
yoQ  must  have  seen,  you  must  have  known,  how 
{wsionately,  I  have  admired,  and  have  loved  you ! 
Bdieving  that  this  could  not  be,  and  was  not 
QonoeBled  from  you,  I  have  dared  also  to  believe 
fiU  your  conduct  was  not  designed  to  chill  my 
pusion.  From  that  moment  then  ought  I  to  have 
ivvcaled  that,  in  offering  you  my  hand,  I  offer 
tte  beyond  the  nominal  possession  of  my  title, 
^  of  these  domains.  Before  I  ever  saw  you, 
I  loved  another  1  that  other  I  made  my  wife;  she 
W«me  an  heir;  she  died  in  giving  him  birth, 
^  he  still  lives  to  inherit  his  birthright ;  and  I 
km  only  this  day  dared  to  breathe  the  secret  of 
ik  existence  to  my  father.'' 

Theodora  gazed  wildly  on  him ;  she  could  not 
^peak ;  she  was  choked  with  anger  and  astomsh- 
nent;  she  moved  her  lips,  but  no  words  came 
om  them ;  her  steps  faltered,  and  she  was  sinking 
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to  the  ground.  There  was  an  alcove  near,  and 
Eustace  caught  her  in  bis  arms  and  bore  her  to  it; 
then  he  brought  water  from  the  neighbouriiig 
stream,  and  threw  it  on  her  pale  forehead.  When 
she  reopened  her  eyes,  she  cast  a  glance  of  inex- 
pressible disdain  upon  the  kneeling  suppliant  at 
her  feet. 

Oh !  what  a  deal  of  scom  looked  bea«tiM 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  her  lip  ! 

"Leave  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "leave  me.  I 
cannot  forgive  duplidty — treachery." 

She  rose  hastSy,  but  sank  down  again.  He 
caught  her  hand,  and  exclaimed : 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  thus,  Theodora.  I  wiD 
not  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  still  less  to  love  me. 
Only  hear  all  that  I  have  to  telL  I  have  no  mean 
apologies  to  offer,  nothing  to  retract,  but  mudi 
that  I  could  say  would  extenuate  my  conduct,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  a  merciful  judge." 

Theodora  had  permitted  him  to  proceed  thus  &r 
without  interruption,  because  her  trouble  of  mind 
had  rendered  her  wholly  unconscious  of  what  be 
was  uttering.  She  was  striving  to  calm  the  anger 
that  possessed  her,  and  to  maintain  sufficient  self- 
control  to  preserve  unbroken  silence  until  she  had 
framed  some  plan  for  her  future  conduct ;  but  when 
the  word  '  extenuate '  caught  her  ear,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet  with  fiery  indignation,  and  standing  before 
him  with  the  awe-inspiring  mien  of  a  sybil  of  old 
denouncing  threats  of  evil,  exclaimed  : 

"  Do  not  stay  to  insult  one  you  have  injured. 
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¥ord  you  utter,  every  moment  that  you  re- 
1  my  presence  is  a  fresh  provocation.  Be- 
jid  ask  no  pardon  for  &Jsehood,  from  any 
se  you  deem  mean  enough  to  practise  it." 
iying,  she  darted  past  him,  and  was  soon 
aght,  for  be  did  not  dare  to  follow  her.  His 
r  her  seemed  deeper  than  ever.  'That 
vhich  a  strong  mind  has  over  a  weak  one,' 
r  so  unbounded,  and  so  surprismg  in  its 
as  to  have  been  before  now  ascribed  to,  and 
elieved  to  be,  the  results  of  magic,  was  in 
ds  of  Theodora,  and  well  she  knew  how  to 
it  It  was  the  want  of  this  power  that 
}t  poor  Claudine  the  heart  of  her  fickle 
i 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Yet  hear  me — ^not  that  I  endeavour 
To  lessen  or  extoiuate  my  offence  ; 
But  that  on  the  other  side  if  it  be  weighed 
By  itself,  with  aggiayatiaii  not  surcharged. 
Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpoised, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find 
The  easier  towards  me,  or  thy  hatred  less ; 
First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 
In  me. 

SAMSON   AGOVISTBI* 

Several  hours  passed  before  Eustace  ventured 
to  return  to  the  Castle.  He  retreated  hastily  to  his 
own  chamber,  and  there  remained  until  the  hour  of 
dinner,  when  he  received  a  summons  from  bis 
father,  which  he  dared  not  disobey.  He  went  with 
a  beating  heart,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  again 
to  behold  the  Lady  Theodora,  or  whether  he  vfas 
for  ever  banished  from  her  presence. 

She  appeared  no  more,  and  he  dreaded  to  meet 
his  father's  eye.  He  expected  to  find  him  emmged 
afi^h  by  the  rash  contempt  with  which  he  bad 
treated  his  injunctions ;  but  this  fear  was  needless. 
He  could  not  even  discover  whether  his  fritber  waSi 
or  was  not  aware  of  what  his  subsequent  condoii 
had  been.     The  wily  politician  in  &ct,  the  fiiSt 
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rage  past,  had  recovered  his  self-command ; 
that  too  mudi  violence  would  defeat  his 
;  that  he  had  gone  too  far  vdth  his  son, 
;  if  he  rend^^d  his  yoke  too  galling,  Eus- 
dd  strive  to  cast  it  off.  Lord  Lkumarmon 
a  man  to  persist  in  error :  setting  aside 
s  past,  he  bqgan  to  think  how  the  events 
iture  were  to  be  controlled,  and  to  prepare 
n. 

act,  however,  of  an  interview  having  taken 
tween  Eustace  and  Theodora,  was  only  dis- 
to  him  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  former, 
)  absence  of  the  latter;  and  angry  as  he 
was  somewhat  pacified  by  perceiving  that 
leodora  had  evidently  not  confided  any  part 
m's  revelation  to  her  mother ;  it  was  still  a 
The  unsuspicious  dowager  aQ^ed  no  further 
for  her  daughter's  non-appearance  than 
r  indisposition.  She  had  been  refused  ad- 
)  into  her  chamber ;  but  this  circumstance 
likely  to  excite  any  surprise  in  Lady  San- 
nd,  because  it  was  Theodora's  usual  mode 
act  on  such  occasions ;  if  induced  by  tem- 
^disposition  of  body  or  of  mind  to  retire 
dety,  in  neither  case  did  her  mother's  pre- 
[id  to  soothe  her.  She  had  no  confidence 
noth^r's  judgment,  and  scarcely  more  in 
:(ion ;  and  at  this  time  she  had  deservedly 
ler  indignation,  by  her  extreme  anxiety  for 
riage  with  Mr.  De  Glynne,  which  her  folly 
ented  her  fi-om  veiling. 
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Lord  Llarnannon  determined^  as  soon  as  he  w^ 
alone  with  Eustace,  to  extract  from  him  a  ooo^ 
fession  of  the  manner  in  which  his  commimicap- 
tion  had  been  received  by  Theodora;  aooording^ 
he  commenced  his  interrogations  by  assuming  t 
knowledge  of  their  meeting. 

Eustace,  too  much  exhausted  by  the  miseritf 
of  the  forgoing  day  to  be  alive  to  his  presot 
danger,  easUy  fell  into  the  trap,  and  quiddybo^  i 
trayed  all  that  his  father  desired  to  know.  Tldr 
conversation  was,  therefore,  brief,  for  Lord  liii^ 
narmon  was  in  no  mood  to  prolong  it.  His  manoof 
was  throughout  stem  and  authoritative,  and  withoaf 
in  any  way  recurring  to  the  events  of  the  momin(^ 
except  to  blame  him  severely  for  his  disobedienoe^ 
he  left  him. 

The  following  day  was  passed  by  Eustace  in  the 
same  state  of  miserable  suspense.  Theodora  st3 
resolutely  refused  to  re-appear.  His  father  abd 
rejnained  shut  up  in  his  library,  seeking  no  oom* 
munication  with  him,  and  keeping  him  totally  is 
the  dark  as  to  what  plans  he  might  be  forming. 
This  day,  however,  was  far  more  eventAil  tfatt 
Eustace  was  aware  of  Lord  Llamarmon  was  not 
inclined  to  waste  an  hour  uselessly.  The  sptoa 
that  had  intervened  between  his  first  ini 
with  his  son  and  his  meeting  him  again  at  di 
had  enabled  him  to  form  a  plan  of  action ;  but 
the  untimely  information  given  to  Lady  Th< 
the  difficulties  of  its  execution  were  greatly  increase^jl 
and  might   perhaps  be  found  insupeiuble.      Btf 
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could  not  prevent  her  from  being  in  a  measure 
privy  to  his  actions ;  she  might  even  be  able  to 
control  them,  for  he  was  totally  ignorant  how 
far  she  would  be  disposed  to  lend  her  power 
to  abet  his  schemes ;  how  far  he  might  fearlessly 
confide  them  to  her ;  in  short,  how  far  she  would 
accompany  him,  and  where  conscience  or  cowar- 
dice would  induce  him  to  stop.  That  her  influence 
over  the  timid  mind  of  Eustace  would  enable  her 
to  carry  through  whatever  he  could  persuade  her 
to  undertake,  he  felt  assured ;  but  it  was  her  wil- 
lingness to  act  with  him,  her  consent  to  be  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  and  obedient  to  his  directions, 
that  he  had  yet  to  ascertain,  and  on  these  points 
his  mind  misgave  him. 

When  he  foimd,  therefore,  that  his  son  had,  by 
this  repetition  of  disobedience,  involved  him  in  all 
these  fresh  difficulties,  his  anger  and  resentment 
were  heightened  to  the  highest  degree.  Still  it 
was  now  his  policy  to  refrain  from  all  violent  ex- 
pression of  his  displeasure. 

Another  effect  of  Eustace's  confession  had  been 
to  excite  Lord  Llamarmon's  indignation  towards 
Grierson,  whom  he  considered  to  have  joined  in 
a  conspiracy  with  his  son  £(||ainst  him.  But  though 
this  discovery  lost  the  man  entirely  and  for  ever 
any  good  will  that  his  Lord  might  have  entertained 
for  him,  it  did  not  render  the  calculating  politician 
averse  to  the  employment  of  his  services,  which  at 
this  moment  he  needed>  and  accordingly  he  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence. 
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The  haughty  grandeur  that  was  characteristic 
of  Lord  Uarnarmon,  rendered  any  altercation  with 
a  menial  impossible.  He  treated  him  with  stoit- 
ness  and  disdain,  and  in  a  few  words  made  him 
sensible  that  all  the  transactions  of  the  past  were 
now  laid  bare  to  him.  He  did  not  permit  bim 
to  occupy  his  attention  or  his  time  by  offering 
a  single  word  of  justification  or  apology ;  what  he 
demanded  was  implicit  o1)edience  for  the  fiiture. 
''You  imagined  foolishly/'  he  said,  calmly  and 
coldly,  ^'  that  you  could  turn  to  account  the  secrets 
of  my  son;  but  you  must  have  known  perfectly 
that,  in  return  for  the  trust  reposed  in  you  by 
me,  your  first  duty  was  to  communicate  mthout 
reservation  to  me,  everything  that  took  phce 
between  you  and  him,  and  everything  that  you 
learnt  or  remarked  respecting  him  in  Switzeriand. 
You  have  abused  my  confidence;  let  that  pass. 
See  only  that  you  do  not  so  again.  I  shall  not 
repeat  this  caution  a  second  time.  I  shall  now 
inform  you  of  what  I  require  at  your  hands,  and 
I  look  to  you  for  the  exact  peiformanoe  of  my 
injunctions.  Find  some  person  whom  you  can 
trust,  or  rather,  if  possible,  over  whom  you  have 
authority  ;  with  such  «  person  I  would  place  the 
wretched  child  whom  these  Swiss  have  in  their 
possession.  His  future  place  of  residence  must  be 
remote  firom  hence ;  he  shall  receive  a  fitting  re- 
muneration for  this  charge  at  my  hands«  The 
courier  too  must  be  satisfied.  If  the  other  feOow 
be  too  obstinately  attached  to  the  execution  of  his 
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^  derign  to  be  moved  from  it,  why  you  or  his 
^OQU  must  sflence  or  bHnd  him  in  some  manner, 
^  let  faim  be  sent  back  home  at  my  expence,  if 
^  ynSL  Such  an  act  of  kindness  will  dispose  him 
to  phce  trust  in  us.  The  history  of  this  in&nt's 
Ittth  shall  from  this  moment  die,  and  every  pre* 
Mtion  neoessaiy  to  secure  this  secrecy  shall  be 
token.  B^one,  and  dispute  not  my  words,  nor 
pnsume  to  deviate  in  any  measure  from  the  line 
tf  OQuduct  whidi  I  direct  you  to  pursue." 

Gbienon  left  Lord  Uamarmon,  crestfallen  but 
}4  believing  that  he  saw  the  means  of  retrieving 
tbe  error,  into  which  he  had  &llen,by  the  pimctual 
Qeoution  of  his  patron's  present  demands. 

Lord  Llamarmon  had  still  a  wish  unaccom- 
pbhed ;  this  was  to  see  Lady  Theodora,  and  that 
^>rithout  his  son's  knowledge.  He  infinitely  pre- 
feted  the  idea  of  addressing  her  by  word  of  mouth 
to  that  of  making  any  written  communication  to 
ber;  fbr  he  was  satisfied  that  the  superior  expe- 
ritoee  of  years  would  enable  him,  if  confronted 
^  her,  at  once  to  fathom  her  designs  and  read 
ber  sentiments,  and  would  lay  bare  to  his  view  all 
4e  most  secret  emotions  of  her  heart,  however 
gKat  might  be  her  desire  to  veil  from  him  the 
depth  or  nature  of  her  feelings.  He  walked  to 
od  fro,  impatiently  considering  how  his  wish  was 
to  be  obtained.  After  a  few  minutes  he  approached 
Ub  writing-table,  and  addressed  to  her  a  brief  and 
ivnest  entreaty  (which  he  commissioned  Grierson 
to  convey  safe^  and  secretly)  that  she  would  grant 
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him  an  immediate  intemew,  and  he  suggested  to 
her  the  means  of  making  it  so  private  that  /V 
should  be  known  to  no  other  inmate  of  the  castle 
but  themselves,  in  these  words  : 

"  You  can,  if  you  please,  leave  your  diamber 
by  a  door  which  hitherto  perhaps  you  have  nerar 
opened.  The  passage  into  which  it  enters  will  lead 
you  at  once  to  a  private  entrance  to  my  lilnvy. 
Tliere  I  will  await  you,  if  you  will  accede  to  my 
request.  The  secrecy  which  I  advise  wiH  be  cal- 
culated to  place  your  future  movements  solely  at 
your  own  control,  unrestricted  by  any  other  dictates 
than  those  of  your  own  judgment  and  feeling." 

His  request  was  granted ;  and  after  a  short  001^ 
versation  the  Lady  Theodora  quitted  his  i^Mfftment, 
paler  than  when  she  had  entered  it,  and  her  brow 
was  contracted,  and  her  lip  compressed  as  if  in 
pain. 

Evening  came,  and  found  the  unhappy  Eustace 
still  distracted  with  suspense.  He  at  length  ob* 
tained  some  relief  by  finding  some  oocupatioD. 
He  determined  that  he  would  write  to  Theodonii 
as  she  still  refused  to  meet  him ;  and  by  detailing 
to  her  all  the  circumstances  of  his  mournful  ISa^ 
tory,  he  hoped  to  soften  her  feelings  towards  hioii 
perhaps  even  more  than  if  her  indignation  ime 
aroused  afresh  by  his  presence. 

After  much  irresolution,  and  a  thousand  com- 
ments, he  began  his  letter;  the  mere  oocupatiQO 
soothed  him,  and  even  were  he  never  to  have  ttani* 
mitted  the  paper  to  Theodora  it  would  have  served 
him  well;  solacing  his  spirit  nearly  as  much  u 
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^^^|^^\mmg  with  a  friend,  by  the  power  it  afforded 

"^  of  pouring  forth  all  the  stifled  feelings  of  his 

'^^  and  of  giving  vent  to  long  suppressed  emo- 

^08  and  sentiments.     And  how  much,  now  that 

^  hmg  silence  was  once  broken,  did  it  seem  to 

vim  that  he  had  to  tell !  How  his  narrative  flowed 

^I    Surely  the  eloquence  of  truth  and  passion 

UBt  prevail.     Surely  she  cannot  read  such  words 

Uomoved! 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  he  was  willing 
to  come  to  any  conclusion,  and  complete  exhaustion 
procured  him  the  blessing  of  a  lopg  and  heavy 
clumber. 

Miserable  as  he  was,  when  he  re-opened  his 
^yes,  yet  at  least  he  was  sensible  that  a  heavy 
burden  was  removed.  There  was  no  longer  in 
Existence  that  fetal  secret  which  would  interfere 
^  interrupt  aQ  his  meditations,  and  constantly 
^^ppose  a  bar  to  every  hope  and  every  design.  He 
^eed  no  more  lie  down  at  night  full  of  care 
bow  he  should  reveal  the  truth  in  the  morning, 
^  a[  remorse  that  another  day  of  concealment 
bad  been  allowed  to  pass,  more  awake  to  contem- 
[drte  with  dismay  the  task  which  conscience  urged 
bim  to  complete ;  to  ponder  and  to  weigh  the  dif- 
Scdties  of  its  execution,  and  fruitlessly  to  plan  and 
k>  reject  a  thousand  modes  of  doing  so. 

The  first  thing  to  which  he  turned  his  thoughts 
His  the  means  of  rendering  his  last  night's  labours 
muling ;  and  he,  not  without  misgiving  and  dread, 
t  last  summoned  up  courage  to  send  to  Lady 
lieocfera  the  written  history  of  his  past  life.     He 
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waited  to  learn  whether  it  would  be  i 
received  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  I 
brought  back  to  him,  and  the  day  aee 
to  pass  on  as  the  preceding  ones,  until 
entering  his  apartment  on  the  near  a 
the  dinner  hour  (not  venturing  to  abai 
from  that  meal,  firom  a  dread  of  ini 
father's  anger,  and  exciting  Lady  Sani? 
dons),  found  a  sealed  paper  on  his  tahk 
eagerly  tore  open. 

The  words  were  few,  written  in  penc 
thus :  "  I  will  see  you  once  more  if  yo 
this  evening  in  the  library.     I  have 
letter."     It  was  not  signed,  but  he  di 
from  whence  it  came,  and  it  filled  his 
sudden  hope  and  joy.     She  had  read 
it  had  softened  her  towards  him;  he  s 
her  aUve  to  pity   at  least.     But  wha 
ominous  word  "  once"  mean  ?  It  was  ui 
dora  to  indulge  in  unmeaning  threats, 
interview  to  be  a  parting  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

De  pensdes  sur  pensdes  mon  &me  est  agit^ 

De  soucis  sur  soucls  elle  est  inqui^t^ ; 

Je  sens  Tamour,  la  haine«  et  la  crainte  et  Tespoir, 

La  joie,  la  douleur»  tour  k  tour  I'^mouvoir : 

J'entre  en  des  sentimeiis  qui  ne  sont  pas  croyables ; 

J'en  ai  de  viokus ;  j'en  ai  de  pitoyables ; 

J'en  ai  de  g^ndreuz  qui  n'osendent  agir ; 

J'en  ai  m^me  de  bas,  et  qui  me  font  rougir. 

CORNBILLB. 

We  have  said  that  thejetter  Eustace  had  written 
was  not  returned,  but  though  Theodora  received 
it,  she  let  it  lie  for  a  while  before  her  unopened. 
An  eager  desire  to  know  its  contents  at  length 
overcame  the  angry  pride  that  made  her  look  on 
it  with  soorn^  and  she  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
perusal  of  it,  before  she  became  wholly  absorbed, 
and  even  forgetful  of  self,  in  the  interest  which 
it  inspired*  When  she  arrived  at  the  end,  she  let 
it  &11,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Though 
alone,  she  struggled  with  her  emotions,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
wept  unrestrainedly.  Still  if  tender  compassion 
were  the  first  cause  of  her  agitation,  some  more 
pamfol  feeling  seemed  quickly  to  mingle  with  it. 
She  wrung  her  hands;  her  lips  quivered  with 
anguish;   she  started  up  and  paced  to  and  firo 
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impatiently.  Stopping  suddenly  she  exclaimed: 
"  Hitherto,  if  unhappy,  I  could  pray  !"  Having 
uttered  these  words  with  a  countenance  of  mi- 
speakable  grief,  she  flew  to  a  couch,  threw  harsdf 
upon  it,  and  sobbed  and  wept  violently.  Her  S(d» 
gradually  became  less  audible,  and  were  succeeded 
by  long  deep-drawn  sighs.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  an  hour  she  rose,  and  with  recovered  calm- 
ness, approached  a  large  mirror,  and  surveyed  her- 
self with  stem  scrutiny. 

"  I  will  not,''  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '^  appear 
before  that  ruthless  man  whom  I  must  now  sed[, 
with  one  trace  of  anguish  or  of  regret  on  my 
countenance.     He  shall  not  exult  in  my  miseiy.'' 

She  unbound  her  long  hair,  and  smoothed  and 
replaced  its  raven  braids ;  she  wiped  away  the 
undried  tears  on  her  cheek,  but  this  seemed  in 
vain,  for  others  quickly  followed  in. their  ooune. 
She  still  paused  and  mused  for  a  few  moments : 

"  No,"  she  then  said, "  he  will  be  overcome,  and  I 
shall  serve  rather  than  injure  him  by  taking  a  pirt 
in  it.  His  father  is  remorseless ;  '  the  oak,  not  to 
be  windshaken.'  If  I  fail  him  he  will  find  anotfier 
to  be  his  instrument ;  better  for  Eustace  that  it 
should  be  me  than  another.'' 

Again  she  wept  bitterly,  but  she  hastily  brushed 
away  her  tears  with  looks  of  impatient  scorn, 
swallowed  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  passing  her 
hand  over  her  brow  as  if  to  dear  away  every  dood 
from  it,  quitted  the  chamber  by  the  door  Lord 
Uarnarmon  had  indicated. 
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Who  that  had  followed  her,  and  seen  her  a  few 
moments  after,  standing  with  haughty  composure 
in  Lord  Llamarmon's  presence,  could  have  divined 
the  scene  that  we  have  just  described  ?    There  was 
not  a  trace  of  suffering  on  her  countenance,  except 
that  she  was  very  pale;  she  wore  an  air  of  un- 
ruffled dignity  and  proud  command ;  none  would 
have  guessed  that  she  was  a  creature  '  full  of  smiles, 
and  full  of  tears.*    The  strength  of  her  feelings  no 
one  had  ever  doubted,  but  the  tender  expression 
of  them  Would  have  astonished  even  those  who 
knew  her  best ;  and  though  in  her  own  chamber 
she  wept  oflen  and  long,  and  even  small  things 
would  touch  her  to  the  quick,  yet  when  the  tears 
were  wiped  away,  no  traces  of  them  were  to  be 
observed.     This  power  of  concealment  was  a  source 
of  bitter  pleasure  to  her.     To  weep  alone  afforded 
her  all  the  relief  she  wanted ;  to  weep  alone  was  to 
hear  far  more  soothing  than  to  weep  on  the  bosom 
of  any  fellow  creature. 

But  the  time  was  coming  when  the  fresh  spring 
of  smiles  and  tears  should  alike  run  dry,  when  she 
should  but  seldom  smile,  and  when  her  grief  should 
be  such  *  as  passeth  show.' 

Beneath  the  studied  calmness  which  Lady  Theo- 
dora maintained,  Lord  Llamarmon's  penetrating 
eye  detected  plainly  the  violent  turmoil  within,  and 
he  almost  felt  compassion  for  her.  Her  proud  self- 
command  excited  his  admiration,  and  touched  him 
fiu*  more  than  the  most  pathetic  show  of  grief 
would  have  done ;  but  the  first  words  she  spoke 


I)v  lijiif;  tlL'i.'p-dra\vn  sighs.  After  thi 
iil)ijiit  ail  hour  slu'  rosr,  and  with  rcco\ 
nt'sSj  a|)])roachf.'(l  a  large  mirror,  and  sui 
self  with  stern  scrutiny. 

"  I  will  not,"  she  said  in  a  low  voio 
before  that  ruthless  man  whom  I  must 
with  one  trace  of  anguish  or  of  r^ 
countenance.     He  shall  not  exult  in  mjr 

She  unbound  her  long  hair,  and  sou 
replaced  its  rareo  br^ds;  she  wiped 
undried  tears  on  her  cheek,  but  &is 
vain,  for  others  quickly  fdlowed  in.tfa 
She  still  paused  and  mused  for  a  few  m' 

"  No,"  she  then  said, "  he  will  be  orarc 
shall  serve  rather  than  injure  him  1^  tal 
in  it.  His  &ther  is  remorseless ;  '  the 
be  windshaken.'  If  I  fail  him  he  wiD  fi 
to  be  his  instrument ;  better  fiir  Eust 
should  be  me  than  another." 

Aoain  she  went  bitterlv.  but  she  hast 
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deemed  your  dominion  over  your  son  absolute  up 
to  this  time,  and  yet  you  have  found  yourself 
leoeived ;  you  may  be  deceived  here  again.  Your 
«fusal  to  acknowledge  your  grandchild  cannot  affect 
us  inheritance  of  his  father's  birthright.  Eustace 
nust  coiisent  to  disown  him  as  well  as  you.  In 
ills  transaction  do  not  expect  me  to  mingle  my 
xmnsek  with  yours,  because  I  consent  to  see  your 
ion.  I  mean  but  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  to  teU 
mn  my  unalterable  determination  never  to  see 
lim  again  as  long  as  his  situation  remains  what 
tis." 

^Your  conduct  and  yoiu*  language  yesterday, 
Lady  Theodora,''  replied  Lord  liamarmon,  with 
Hfficulty  restraining  his  rage,  "give  me  a  right  to 
"equire  more  than  this  at  your  hands." 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Theodora  with  the 
greatest  haughtiness.  "I  know  not  what  the 
esult  of  this  projected  interview  may  be;  but  I 
lever  bound  myself  to  aught,  nor  will  I." 

Lord  Llarnarmon  waived  the  discussion  for  the 
ime,  and  said : 

"  Does  Eustace  speak  of  a  necessity  for  acknow- 
edging  this  child  openly  in  his  letter?" 

"  He  does  not  appear  to  meditate  any  further 
hiplicity,"  returned  Lady  Theodora,  with  bitter 
arcasm ;  and  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
n  great  agitation.  Then  approaching  Lord  Llar- 
larmon,  she  stopped  before  him,  her  eye  flashing, 
md  the  crimson  blood  mounting  upon  her  hitherto 
olourless  cheek. 
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"  It  is  in  vain,"  she  said,  *'  for  us  to  try  to  pi 
the  part  of  dissemblers  to  each  other.  You  soi 
moned  me  hither  yesterday,  that  you  might  obta 
a  promise  of  my  services ;  and  you  hate  me  to-ds 
b^»use  you  see  that  I  am  not  your  slave.  Tn 
I  will  neither  be  your  slave,  nor  your  aoobmplio 
yet  my  conduct  shall  greatly  assist  your  de^ 
Hope  every  thing  from  my  interview  with  your  » 
He  shall  come  to  you  when  it  is  over,  eager 
hear  anything  that  you  can  suggest  that  sb 
appear  likely  to  conciliate  Theodora's  favour." 

Lord  Llajnarmon,  at  this  sudden  and  unloob 
for  change  in  her  language,  would  have  ova 
powered  her  with  thanks  for  her  proffered  aid ;  h 
she  turned  abruptly  from  him,  and  instaody  kl 
him. 
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jrillante  fortune  ne  m^rite  point,  ni  le  tourment  1,, 

lonne  ;  ni  les  petitesses  ou  je  me  surprends  ;   ni  .  Jljiip 

ions,  niles  hontes  que  j'essuie. 

LA    BRUTERE. 

[d  be  difficult  to  sav  whether  Eustace  or 
felt  most  agitated  in  preparing  for  this 
Dterview;  but  Theodora  experienced  a 
*  exceeding  any  that  Eustace  was  capable 
The  agitation  of  a  weak  mind  may 
eed  that  of  a  strong  mind;  but  the 
3f  anguish  that  the  latter  can  endure, 
a  to  be  conceived  by  the  former.  Theo- 
troubled  by  the  bitter  truth  to  which  she 
;  shut  her  eyes :  that  as  soon  as  she 
gin  to  'act  this  scene  of  excellent  dis- 
which  was  '  to  look  like  perfect  honour/ 
descend  from  that  high  pedestal  on  which 
therto  placed  herself,  and  for  ever  sink  in 
esteem,  and  in  that  of  him  who  loved 


rill'  (liizziiiifl  {.'niTis  oi  iicr  »f;;iuty  to 
licr  |»;i,ssiini;iti'  i'lin|iii'iici;  to  piTSdiK 
]>roini)titudt.'  ot"  iu-tiim  anil  cncrgi,'  of  c 
vf  heme  nee  of  purpose  to  swiiy  ;  and  s 
these  would  bi;  tlic  means  of  establist 
future  a  despotic  empire  over  his  mind, 
the  means  of  separating  them  for  en 
the  bottom  of  all  these  coosideratioDa 
loss  of  her  own  self-esteem  that  touchi 
deeply. 

To  have  purchased  the  prize  by 
penalty,  she  would  have  borne  with  joy 
of  suffering,  bodily  or  mental.  But  w, 
had  hitherto  so  proudly  despised  othi 
learn  to  despise  herself?  This  was  toe 
felt  that  if  she  desired  to  persist  in  th 
which  she  was  entering,  she  must  not  a{ 
it  ia  that  light  And  her  pleasant  dn 
and  happiness,  one  of  the  few  concei 
she  had  permitted  her  heart  to  '  daily 
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*  iK)w  about  to  become  'a  cleaving  mischief 
wiy  to  virtue  ?* 

'  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour  cut  short 
distracting  thoughts;  and  she  prepared  to 
dish  her  task.  She  did  not,  in  order  to 
Eustace,  assume  that  forced  composure  with 
the  met  his  &ther.  She  had  undertaken  to 
irt,  and  she  determined  not  to  do  so  unavail- 
Every  means  of  persuasion,  every  species 
enoe,  she  intended  to  employ.  Her  dress 
irposdy  n^ligent;  her  long  shining  black 
ing  in  heavy  braids  on  her  snowy  throat ; 
sek  burnt  with  a  brilliant  glow,  proceeding 
varish  excitement,  and  occasionally  height- 
r  conscious  shame ;  her  ^dids  weare  heavy 
eeping,  and  a  gentle  langour  pervaded  her 
frame  that  invested  her  with  an  interest 
to  herself. 

m  Eustace  entered,  he  found  her  seated  in  a 
ul  attitude ;  her  face  was  turned  from  him, 
rlfy  concealed  by  the  hand  on  which  she  was 
;  the  other  fell  listlessly  by  her  side.  He 
cihed  her  timidly ;  still  she  moved  not.  He 
Q  his  knee  beside  her,  and  ventured  to  raise 
id  in  his ;  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  her  tears 
I  by  one  upon  the  marble-table  on  which  she 
he  could  not  restrain  his  own,  which  gushed 
nd  bathed  the  hand  which  lay  so  passively 
At  length,  she  turned  her  &ce  towards 
id  it  was  with  such  a  touching  expression  of 
hf  that  it  smote  him  to  the  heart. 
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"  Oh,  Theodora,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  you  thus  !  Upbraid  me,  reproadi  me,  say 
that  you  hate  me !" 

"  No,  Eustace,"  she  replied,  "  I  lave  you ! 
But,"  she  added  in  a  sad  voice,  as  if  to  chedc  the 
joy  that  beamed  on  his  countenance,  *^  I  sent  for  you 
to  bid  you  farewell,  and  would  fain  avoid  any  thing 
that  may  weaken  my  resolution,  or  increase  your 
regret." 

*'  Good  God !"  interrupted  Eustace  passionately, 
'^  does  such  a  confession  avafl  me  nothing  ?  V 
you  love  me,  cannot  you  forgive  me  ?" 

'^  I  do  forgive  you :  fix)m  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  do  I  entirely  forgive  you !" 

"  Nay,  Theodora,"  said  Eustace  bitteriy,  « this 
is  a  cruel  mockery." 

"  Use  not  such  words  to  me !"  exclaimed  she. 
"  Forget  not  who  is  the  injurer  and  who  the  in- 
jured. I  will  not  reproach  you,  and  you  surdy 
dare  not  reproach  me." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  snatched  hejr  hand  from 
his  hold,  and  burying  her  fece,  burst  afresh  mto 
tears. 

"  Pardon  these  last  words  of  despair  ;  weep  not, 
my  beloved  !  reproach  me  rather :  and  before  you 
banish  me  for  ever  from  your  sight,  heap  on  me 
all  the  scorn  I  deserve.  Spurn  fit)m  your  feet  the 
mean,  weak,  faltering  idiot,  whose  love  never  fell 
on  aught  save  to  work  its  misery.  In  your  own 
strength,  despise  my  weakness,  or  even  learn  to 
hate  me ; — learn  to  love  another ; — do  any  thing 
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rather  than  suffer  for  my  sake !  I  will  leave  my 
native  country  agaui  and  for  ever.  My  ctuld  shall 
return  to  it  when  of  an  age  to  daim  his  rights. 
I  will  do  a  tardy  justice  to  my  poor  Claudine,  and 
resign  every  hope  of  happiness  for  myself." 

As  Eustace  spoke  thus,  Theodora  raised  her 
head  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him.  When  he 
ceased,  she  slowly  and  thoughtfully  replied  after 
some  minutes'  silence : 

"  If  it  be  Claudine  who  possesses  all  your 
affection, — if  your  heart  be  buried  in.her  grave, — 
then  do  thus.  But  if  not,  then  hear  me.  Yes," 
she  continued,  "  there  is  still  one  resource  remain- 
ing. Reflect.  Which  have  you  most  injured? 
Claudine  or  Theodora  ?  To  which  in  justice  do 
you  most  owe  reparation?  You  remember  the 
injuries  of  the  one  ;  but  do  you  not  forget  those 
of  the  other  ?  Ah,  Eustace,  you  deceive  yourself ; 
this  shows  with  whom  your  heart  is." 

Eustace  was  wounded  and  amazed  by  this 
language.  He  knew  indeed  that  in  his  conduct 
towards  Theodora  he  had  dishonoured  himself  by 
concealment ;  but  the  remorse  which  he  could  not 
silence  for  the  far  greater  wrongs  inflicted  on 
Claudine,  on  her  fame,  on  the  fortunes  of  her 
child,  by  the  falseness  of  the  heart  that  had  ceased 
to  love  her,  all  these  things  were  pressing  upon 
his  conscience  when  he  entered  Theodora's  presence ; 
and  not  imtil  he  had  in  some  measure  repaired 
these  prior  and  heavier  wrongs,  would  he  have 
been  free  to  meditate  on  those  which  Theodora 
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tn  1)1(1  you  lari-wrll,  and  would  Iain  avoid 
lliat  in;i_\  wfukcn  my  resolution,  or  iiu'i 
ri'grrt."" 

"  Good  God  !"  interrupted  Eustace  pa; 
"  does  such  a  confession  aviul  mc  notli 
you  love  me,  cannot  you  foi^ve  me  ?" 

"  I  do  forgive  you :  from  the  botto 
heart,  do  I  entirely  forgive  you !" 

"  Nay,  Theodora,"  said  Eustace  bitte 
is  a  cruel  mockery." 

"  Use  not  such  words  to  me !"  exd& 
"  Forget  not  who  is  the  injurer  and  wh 
jured.  I  win  not  reproach  you,  and  j 
dare  not  reproach  me." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  snatched  hfr  h 
his  hold,  and  burying  her  fa/x,  bunt  il 
tears. 

"  Pardon  these  last  words  of  despur  ; 
my  bdoved  1  reproach  me  rather :  and  b 
banish  me  for  ever  from  your  sight,  hf 
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™^  than  suffer  for  my  sake !  I  will  leave  my 
Mbve  country  again  and  for  ever.  My  cKild  shall 
fctum  to  it  when  of  an  age  to  daim  his  rights. 
'  wiD  do  a  tardy  justice  to  my  poor  Claudine,  and 
ffsign  every  hope  of  happiness  for  myself" 

As  Eustace  spoke  thus,  Theodora  raised  her 
bead  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him.  When  he 
ceased,  she  slowly  and  thoughtfully  replied  after 
some  minutes'  silence : 

"  If  it  be  Claudine  who  possesses  all  your 
affection, — ^if  yomr  heart  be  buried  in.her  grave, — 
then  do  thus.  But  if  not,  then  hear  me.  Yes," 
she  continued,  **  there  is  still  one  resource  remain- 
ing. Reflect.  Which  have  you  most  injured? 
Claudine  or  Theodora  ?  To  which  in  justice  do 
you  most  owe  reparation?  You  remember  the 
injuries  of  the  one  ;  but  do  you  not  forget  those 
of  the  other  ?  Ah,  Eustace,  you  deceive  yourself ; 
this  shows  with  whom  your  heart  is." 

Eustace   was  wounded    and   amazed   by    this 

hnguage.     He  knew  indeed  that  in  his  conduct 

towards  Theodora  he  had  dishonoured  himself  by 

omcealment ;   but  the  remorse  which  he  could  not 

deace  for  the  far  greater  wrongs  inflicted   on 

Claudine,  on  her  fame,  on  the  fortunes  of  her 

ehiU,  by  the  falseness  of  the  heart  that  had  ceased 

to  love  her,  all  these  things  were  pressing  upon 

bis  conscience  when  he  entered  Theodora's  presence ; 

and  not  imtil  he  had  in  some  measure  repaired 

Ifaese  prior  and  heavier  wrongs,   would  he  have 

be^i  free  to  meditate  on  those  which  Tiieodora 
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-Shi;  gliiiii'id  ;it  K\i.st;u'0  U>  niiirk  tin; 
wnjuglif  i  slic  s;nv  tlial  lu-  listi-iifd  nut 
thv,  '  tiHiguc  of  hollow  couiisfl,'  and  f.li 
by  a  sudden  change  from  her  skiliul  so| 
passionate  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  loi 
demess  in  his  nature,  to  overcome  the  ! 
log  virtue  that  remained. 

"  But  why  rests  it  with  me,"  she  sa 
you  truths  which  should  never  have  b 
from  your  mind  ?  You  returned  hither — 
me,  or  at  least  allowod  your  father  to  > 
you  knew  all  that  had  preceded  your  a: 
knew  that  I  had  been  taught  to  condd( 
to  become  the  bride  of  Iiord  L!aman 
and  you  succeeded  your  brother  without 
ing  the  fatal  obstacle  known  only  t 
You  told  mo,  Eustace,  but  a  few  days 
A^)m  our  earliest  acquaintance  your  passi 
Oh !  Heavens !  does  it  deserve  the  nai 
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^^^  which  you  knew  must  finally  part  us  ?     Had 
y^U  no  pity  ?     No  feeling  save  what  was  selfish  ? 
Even  if  the  pangs  of  loving  in  vain  were  unknown 
to  you,  could  not  your  heart  imagine  their  bitter- 
ness ?     You  thought  not  of  me.     No !  you  have 
'iever  yet  loved  truly ;  love  is  forgetful  of  self,  and 
you  have  loved   selfishly.      Oh!    how   selfishly! 
Eustace !  Claudine  and  Theodora  are  your  victims." 
Here  she  paused  again,  and  wept  anew. 
Eustace,  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  sight,  started 
^,  and  paced  to   and  fro,  wringing  his   hands 
in  impotent    grief.     He    vehemently   called    on 
Heaven  to  witness  how  sincerely  he  deplored  all 
tt^  sufferings  of  which  he  now  saw  himself  to  have 
t)^  the  cause ;  at  length  approaching  her  again, 
[     be  thus  addressed  her : 

"The  past  admits  of  no  reparation;  who  can 
'wal  it  ?  It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  retrace  my 
«tq>8 ;  but,  oh  Theodora !  do  not  pierce  my  heart 
by  implying  that  I  am  forgetful  of  your  wrongs. 
I  confess  I  never  yet  viewed  my  situation  with 
[  'cgard  to  my  hapless  Claudine  in  the  light  in 
^h  you  have  placed  it  now.  Heaven  knows 
flwrt  were  she  still  alive,  I  would  brave  my  father's 
ttger  and  the  world's  contempt,  and  hold  no 
nude  in  it  which  she  should  not  share.  But 
Heaven's  superior  wisdom  has  removed  her  to  a 
^here  fer  better  fitted  to  her  saintly  spirit ! "  He 
stopped,  overcome  by  emotion ;  then  he  continued : 
^AIl  that  I  have  now  to  do  is,  in  sincere  contrition 
6r  the  duplicity   exercised  towards  yourself^   to 


"  Xd,"  ro|)licd  Theodora,  coldly.  "  ] 
I  dictyti.-  nothing.  You  know  hi-i^t  yuiir  o 
you  know  what  it  bids  you  do  with  reg; 
past  and  to  the  ftiture.  You  can  best  j 
&r  your  happiness  depends  on  my  bein 
being  your  wife.  I  have  told  you,  ths 
jKesent  situation  that  is  impossible ;  i 
stances  alter,  you  can,  if  you  urill,  seek  m 
part  now  with  these  words  on  m^  lips,  ^ 
will  change  till  all  else  change  beside;  E 
Gl3mne,  I  never  will  be  your  wife  as  lo 
child  of  Claudine  Ch^nier  is  your  heir." 

Thus  she  closed  their  interview ; 
proudly  determined  that  the  action  to  ' 
incited  him,  should  be  accomplished  by  1 
by  his  father ;  she  would  know  notiiing, 
authorize  nothing;  she  was  resolved  U 
further  counsel  nor  suggestion  ;  and  if  e 
tenderness  or  present  remorse  withheld 

thn    p-Tpnitinn     of  thn    iu4.    Rhn     dRRimH. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Le  dessein  en  est  pris. 
Ooi.    Je  le  veox. 


Je  le  veux  achever. 


RACINE. 


Di  transitorio  onorxiBpetti  vani, 
Che  qoal  ondadi  mar  sen  yiene  e  parte, 
Potramioin  te  piik  che  la  fede  e  1  zelo 
Di  queUa  gloria  che  n'eterna  in  cielo. 


TA880. 


Lady  Theodora's  self-imposed  task  was  as  yet 
QQfy  partially  executed ;  she  was  resolved  to  quit 
Uamannon  Castle  at  the  dawn  of  the  following 
d^,  and  she  desired  previously  to  have  a  dear  and 
&al  understanding  with  Lord  Uamarmon,  and  to 
oommunicate  to  her  mother  her  immovable  deter- 
Bunation.  Irksome  indeed  was  the  necessity  for 
ibese  two  interviews,  but  she  resolved  to  complete 
d  bef(N«  she  gave  herself  a  moment  for  rest  or 
Mdospection;  her  nerves  were  strung,  and  she 
^Busm  that  if  she  paused  to  relax,  she  should  be 
^QMible  again  to  restore  them  to  their  unnatural 
*BH8ion.  **  This  day  and  this  night  for  action,"  she 
^  to  herself;  "  and  then  all  will  be  over." 

AoDordingly  she  sent  immediately  to  Lord  Llar- 
^^Cffmon,  to  request  to  see  him.  He,  anxious  to 
^w  the  result  of  her  communication  with 
Eustace,  returned  a  ready  acquiescence. 
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She  entered  his  presence,  with  the  haughty  d^ 
meanour  of  a  queen  ahout  to  lay  her  oonunancb 
upon  a  subject  in  whose  loyalty  she  has  but  an  un- 
certain confidence.  He  welcomed  her  in  a  manner 
even  obsequiously  affectionate.  Chafed  as  her 
proud  spirit  already  was  by  the  necessity  she  had 
imposed  on  it  of  practising  deception,  she  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  brook  patiently  an  attempt  to  deceive 
her.  She  hardly  deigned  to  accept  the  proffered 
seat,  and  when  Lord  Uamarmon  tenderly  grasped ' 
her  hand,  as  he  exclaimed :  "  Dearest  Lady  Tlieo- 
dora,  am  I  to  welcome  you  as  a  daughter?" 
she  angrily  withdrew  it,  and  without  condescend- 
ing to  make  a  direct  reply,  began  to  speak  as  she 
had  already  meditated : 

"  Lord  Llamarmon,  I  requested  this  interview 
in  order  to  make  known  to  you  my  intention  of 
quitting  the  Castle  to-morrow  at  break  of  day.   I 
have  not  yet  intimated  tliis  design  to  my  mother, 
but  I  doubt  not  she  will  comply  with  it.     Do  not 
start  in  alarm ;  I  neither  have  nor  shaD  confide 
to  her  the  real  cause  of  this  proceeding.     As  to  my 
conversation  with  your  son,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with  eveij 
thing  that  passed ;  but  it  must  be  fi-om  his  lips, 
not  from  mine.     You  are,  fix)m  the  position  yott 
hold,  far  more  qualified  to  be  his  counsellor  than  I 
am.     I  have  placed  him  in  possession  of  my  un- 
alterable determination.      My  last  words  to  lum 
were  these,  by  which  I  will  ever  abide :  *  While  the 
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'  Claudine  Chdnier  is  your  heir,  I  never 
your  wife/  If  any  change  take  place  in 
circumstances^  I  have  authorized  him  to 
known  to  me.  And  now  I  demand  that 
^n  may  this  subject  be  recurred  to  at  any 
>eriod.  I  will  join  in  no  further  discus- 
Whatever  you  decide,  I  will  be  ignorant  of 
dsion,  and  of  your  actions.  This  is  my 
i  xmalterable  resolution,  and  on  no  other 
ill  I  ever  resume  my  intercourse  with  him 
you." 

[*he  angry  spot  did  glow  on  Gaesar*8  brow, 

ugh  he  did  not  venture  to  manifest   his 
ord  Llamarmon  replied,  with  a  supercilious 

,  Lady  Theodora,  if  the  exertion  of  your 
3  has  been  vain,  what  inducement  can  I 
reiterate  so  hopeless  an  attempt  ?" 
m  not  aware  that  any  thing  I  said  declared, 
inferred,  that  any  attempt  on  my  part  had 
istrated.  I  bid  you  learn  the  result  of  our 
tion  from  your  son  rather  than  from  my- 
d  that  silence,  on  which  previous  considera- 
uced  me  to  resolve^  neither  taunt  nor  re- 
hall  pique  me  into  breaking." 
these  words  she  rose,  and  in  vain  did  Lord 
Qon,  seeing  that  it  was  fruitless  to  seek  for 
her  confidence  from  her,  then  direct  all  his 
>  obtain  a  promise  that  she  would  defer  her 
e  until  he  had  heard  from  his  son  what  she 
U)  communicate,  in  order  at  least  to  consult 

N  3 
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iiirther  with  him  after  his  interview  with  Eustace. 
Her  confidence  that  she  had  effected  aU  that 
she  desired,  made  her  firm  in  her  desire  to  depart 
before  her  suggestions  could  be  put  into  practioe, 
in  order  that  she  mi^ht  entirely  avmd  impfi- 
cation  in  any  following  transaction,  and  be  able 
hereafter  to  plead  ignorance  and  innocence.  She 
could  not  bear,  ^th  the  hope  of  eventually  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Eustace,  to  hold  a  place  in  his 
memory  as  the  partner  of  actions  he  could  never 
recal  without  remorse  and  shame.  Rnnly  re- 
fusing, therefore,  acquiescence  with  any  of  his 
wishes,  she  concluded  their  interview  by  bidding 
him  farewell. 

"  Adieu !"  she  said ;  "  Lord  Llamarmon,  we  part 
now,  perhaps  for  ever.  Let  us  not  ^^aste  time  in 
unmeaning  and  unprized  expressions  of  esteem  or 
regard.     Adieu !    May  our  plans  prosper." 

With  a  scomfiil  smile  she  turned  away,  but  she 
stopped  suddenly  as  she  reached  the  door,  and 
turning  back  again,  and  coming  close  up  to  him, 
she  said  in  a  low  tender  voice,  and  ¥rith  a 
solemnity  of  manner : 

"  Do  not  be  too  cruel  to  him.  Believe  me,  1 
know  him  well  now:  too  much  violence  would 
defeat  your  purpose." 

She  paused,  as  if  for  an  answw ;  but  he  whom 
she  addressed  was  in  too  angry  a  mood  to  vouch- 
safe any ;  and  with  a  tear  dinuning  the  fire  of  her 
dark  eye,  she  Idt  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

In  all  the  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power. 

BUBNS. 

lADT  Theodora  had  still  another  conflict, 
had  still  to  meet  her  mother,  and  could  not  do 
dthout  dread.  Her  anger,  her  mortification, 
:»riosity  unrestrained  by  any  delicacy  of  feeling, 
ibsence  of  affectionate  sympathy,  all  these  rose 
^ore  her  sickening  vision;  she  paused,  and 
{T  times  retraced  her  steps  before  she  finally 
ked  at  the  door  of  her  chamber  and  sought 
ttance. 

Id  Lady  Sanvile  was  seated  on  her  so&,  pe- 
g  diligently  a  novel,  in  which  she  appeared 
eeply  interested,  that  not  without  reiterated 
lications  from  her  daughter,  would  she  lay  it 
•  She  listened  to  her  with  incredulity,  then 
indignation;  and  her  first  intelligible  reply 
I  decided  refiisal  to  comply  with  a  request  so 
isonable  and  so  ill-timed. 
}  to  spending  the  night  in  preparations  for  thus 
3tly  quitting  a  house,  the  possessor  of  which 
her  most  valued  fiiend,  no  fi*eak  of  temper 
Id  induce  her  so  to  act.  Theodora  might,  if 
pleased,  discard  Mr.  De  Glynne^  as  she  had 
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other  eli^ble  suitors  before  him ;  but  she  had  in- 
dulged her  caprices  too  long,  and  if  now  her  6^ 
vourite  scheme  was  to  be  thwarted  thus  suddenljr  ^ 
she  would  for  the  future  leave  her  conduct  to  hetr 
own   guidance,   but   should  no    more  allow  her 
humour  to  disarrange  all  her  plans,  and  disturb  her 
comfort. 

Lady  Sanvile  spoke  thus  with  the  hope  of  forc- 
ing Theodora  to  unveil  her  mysterious  conduct 
She  was  very  angry  at  the  concealment  of  bff 
motives ;  not  that  she  was  hurt  by  this  v^ant  of 
confidence  in  her  child,  but  she  was  exceeding 
displeased  to  see  the  whole  of  her  scheme  for  her 
daughter's  marriage  completely  overthrown;  and 
she  was  also  a  victim  to  the  most  eager  curiosily 
to  know  the  due  to  this  extraordinary  behaviour. 
With  a  bursting  heart,  Theodora  restrained  her 
impatience,  and  attempted  by  reasoning  with  hff 
mother,  to  obtain  compliance.  I 

"  Hear  me,  mother,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  and 
then  tell  me  whether  you  will  or  will  not  allow  me 
to  act  as  I  see  fitting.     If  I  stay  here  another  day, 
I  most  solemnly  aver  I  never  will  be  Mr.  ft 
Glynne*s  wife.      The   only    circumstances  under 
which  this  can  ever  be  possible,  must  be  brought 
about  by  our  absence.     If,  therefore,  you  are  still 
interested  in  the  completion  of  this  projecti  believe 
me,  your  only  means  of  furthering  it,  is  to  foOow 
my  suggestions.     Let  us  depart  to-morrow ;  Mr. 
De  Glynne  will  then  see  how  much  I  am  in  ear- 
nest :  and  if  he  love  me,  he  has  yet  the  means  of 
making  me  his  wife." 


^  iv: 
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^  ^  ^  not  enter  into  any  such  rash  and  silly 

'^^es.     I  see  now  plainly  what  all  this  is.     That 

^^^^querable  haughtiness,  to  correct  which  all  my 

^orts  have  so  long   and    so    vainly   been   em- 

fkfedf  is  again  at  work.     But  if  your  wish  is  to 

^^e  your  lover  your  slave,  believe  me,  that  will 

tfe  better  effected  by  your  remaining  near  him, 

•^hcre  he  cannot  escape  the  power  of  your  beauty. 

TTuU  out  of  sight,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  suffi- 

icDtly  free  to  remember  and  reflect  on  your  faults, 

ibove    all,  on    your    temper;  and   he   will    not 

Idiberately  and  calmly  seek  you  again.     I  know 

hat  you    think   Mr.  De   Glynne   a  fool,  but  I 

nSeve  him  to  be  too  wise  to  act  as  you  would 

rish.     At  any  rate,  it  is  by   his  folly  that  you 

Qust  profit,  and  my  advice  to  you  is  to  remain 

lear  him." 

The  utter  inapplicableness  of  this  speech,  and 
he  petty  strokes  of  malice  with  which  it  was 
^lete,  filled  Theodora  with  impatient  indignation ; 
ihe  hardly  knew  what  mode  of  persuasion  now  to 
ittempt ;  and  yet  she  could  not  believe  that  her 
mother  would  seriously  persist  in  acting  in  a  way 
tontrary  to  the  wishes  she  expressed. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  mother,"  she  said,  with  as 
nuidi  calmness  as  she  could  command,  ''  do  not 
detain  me  by  this  querulous  childishness.  If  you 
tver  wish  to  see  me  under  this  roof  as  the  mistress 
of  it,  we  must  depart  from  it  now.  If  you  are 
wining  to  resign  that  hope,  why  then  I  confess 
lie  measure  I  recoixmiend  ceases  to  be  important." 


mi 


'  sitinn  to  licr  (licfati-s,  liut  slie  h;ul  felt  u 

surt'cr  tliis  iippiirtiiiuty  of  irritating  an 
her  to  pass  u!n'iij{jved  :  for  with  all  the 
a  weak  and  vulgar  mind,  she  triumpi 
infirmities  of  those  before  whom  she  tel 
quail ;  and  while  her  blind  admiratioi 
of  her  dai^hter's  mental  qualities  pre 
from  running  counter  to  her  opinion! 
cowardice  rendered  her  imequal  to  w 
her  violence,  yet  as  tar  as  she  venture 
lighted  in  irritating  her  temper,  and  i 
herself  for  the  constant  subjection  in 
lived,  by  provokmg  hex  into  the  com 
foults,  which  her  cunning  had  discovi 
peculiarly  galling  to  Theodora's  lofty  spi 

"  Wtjl,  child,"  she  repHed,  "  leave 
night,  and  to-morrow  I  wUl  think  about 

"  No,  Madam,  to-night,  if  you   {dt 
Theodora  sternly. 
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TSiy  how  are  we  to  have  horses  here  afe 
n  the  mornmg  ?" 

abeady  dispatched  a  man  on  horseback 
dm. 

I!  Lord  Llamarmon  is  retired  now  to 
ent ;  how  shall  I  bid  him  farewell  and 
for  all  his  kindness  and  attention  ?'' 
i  seen  him,  and  said  to  him  everything 
my  way  caQed  for ;  and  as  to  his  kind** 
ttentions,  believe  me,  mother,  they  were 
or  our  thanks." 
child,  you  have  taken  everything  out  of 

I  see,  as  you  always  do.  You  will 
doing  this,  I  really  believe ;  but  I  have 

I."    , 

heodora  walked  out  of  the  room  with- 
;  to  hear  her  final  words,  and  no  sooner 
e  privacy  of  her  own  chamber  than  she 

to  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  beyond 
On    the    verge    of  tddng    this    last 

was  to  rob  her  of  all  self-esteem, 
nd  of  desperate  terror  she  paused  a 
0  look  around  to  see  if  there  were 
outstretched  to  save  her,  no  fiiend 
he  might  display  her  conflict  of  thought, 

patiently  listen  to  the  fluctuations  and 
of  her  mind,  and  under  the  semblance 
idd  strength  to  her  resolution, 
she  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  that  I  had  a 
o  could  befriend  me,  one  whom  I  could 
h  perfect  confidence — one  whom  I  could 
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reverence!  And  what  would  such  a  one 
me  at  this  moment?  How  would  such 
regard  my  conduct  ?  If  I  could  but  love  o 
ther,  even  though  unable  to  respect  her — ^b 
love  one  so  insensible !  She  asks  for  what 
rest — ^while  her  child  is  in  agony !  01 
treatment  turns  my  heart  to  stone !  I 
resign  Eustace.  If  I  lose  him  I  shall  be  v 
one  in  the  world  to  love  me — ^without  one  t 
He  and  Theodora  are  alone ;  we  must  sustai 
other.  Let  us  cast  all  the  past  behind  u 
freed  from  the  baleful  powers  that  have  infli 
our  live^  hitherto,  make  our  future  more  woi 
ourselves." 

Resolutely  tranquillizing  her  spirit  with  th 
cious  reasoning,  and  crying  'peace,  peace, 
there  was  no  peace,'  she  proceeded  to  preps 
her  departure  without  further  delay ;  and  tl 
had  scarcely  dawned  on  the  following  mo 
before  she  was  many  miles  distant  from  Uam; 
Castle. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

I  see  below  some  mighty  one 

Arises,  mantling  o*er 
With  proud  defiance,  and  anon 

Is  past,  and  heard  no  more. 

THOUGHTS    IN   PAST   YEARS. 

Will  any  of  my  readers  experience  surprise 
when  they  hear  that  only  a  few  months  elapsed 
between  the  hasty  departure  of  the  Lady  Theodora, 
and  her  return  to  Uamarmon  Castle,  as  the 
affianced  bride  of  the  heir  of  the  ancient  Barony  ? 

Lord  Llamarmon   had   expressed   a   particular 

desire  that  the  approaching  marriage  should  take 

place  at  Llamarmon ;  for  within  the  Castle  was  a 

chapel,  more  ancient  than  any  other  part  of  it, 

in  which  from  the  time  that  possession  had  become 

the  inheritance  of  the  De  Glynnes,  all  such  cere- 

Utionies  as  related  to  the  marriages  or  deaths  of 

the  sons  and  daughters  of  that  house,  had  been 

oelebrated.     The  present  Lord  had  too  much  pride 

t;o  waive  this  custom ;  and  Theodora,  who  felt  that 

^om  the  day  on  which  she  should  assume  his 

^lame,  her  ambition  must  be  grafted  on  the  same 

^tock,  and  must  not  look  to  bear  any  blossoms  or 

lEruits,  but  as  a  branch  of  the  same  ancient  tree, 
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assented  to  his  request  without  rductance.  In 
her  former  home  too,  her  sudden  movements  had 
not  passed  without  conjecture  and  comment ;  and 
she  was  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  a  place  lAm 
she  knew  that  malevolence  was  exulting  over  her 
apparent  defeat.  With  contempt  and  anger,  do* 
pising  the  malice  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  resentiDg 
it,  she  urged  her  mother  to  return  with  her  to 
Llamarmon.  Lady  Sanvile,  after  a  temponiy, 
or  rather  feigned  opposition  of  her  wishe8» 
complied  with  them,  and  they  commenced  their 
journey. 

When  they  came  within  s%ht  of  the  Castlbi  Lidy 
Theodora's  countenance  was  overshadowed'  by  t 
doud ;  but  that  she  might  not  betray  her*  ddp^ 
tion  to  her  mother,  she  exerted  hersdf  to  suf^ort 
a  conversation  with  a  spirit  and  a  patience  sMm 
called  into  ]day  when  she  addressed  her.  StiD  as 
tiiey  drew  nearer,  she  became  more  oppressed  with 
gloom,  and  at  length  sinking  back  in  tiie  caniage, 
maintained  an  unbroken  silence,  from  which  Ladf 
Sanvile  did  not  venture  to  arouse  her. 

Eustace  was  awaiting  their  arrival  in  nervooa 
trepidation,  and  when  Theodora  entered  tbe 
Castie,  she  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  scaro^ 
able  to  support  herself.  They  were  reoei?Qd 
and  welcomed  by  the  old  Lord,  and  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  her,  and  read  on  her  expressive  oomr- 
tenance  the  signs  of  inward  suffering,  his  ^ 
curled  in  scorn,  and  his  eye  brightened  widl 
malignant  satisfaction.     This  exultaticm  was  not 
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hidden  from  Theodora.  The  sight  of  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  restore  her  to  self-command,  and  she 
#mt  forward  to  meet  him  with  cheerful  alacrity 
ttd  graceful  deference.  Such  were  her  ready 
oMiteisy  and  apparent  ease  in  the  acceptance  of 
A  the  tokens  of  love  and  respect  that  were  lavished 
on  faer,  that  Lord  Llamarmon  was  reduced  to  sus- 
tkin  tii6  mortification  of  beheving,  in  spite  of  his 
wiidies,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  first 
Mading  of  her  countenance,  and  forced  to  think 
that  no  emotions,  but  those  of  a  pleasurable  nature, 
Oodd  have  appeared  on  it. 

Aj^parently,  festivity  and  joy  reigned  triumphantly 
Ifaroaghout  the  Castle ;  the  guests  were  numerous, 
Ihid  of  the  noblest  of  the  land ;  the  entertainments 
brilliant  and  varied. 

Nothing  was  wanting,  except  reality  where  there 
was  only  appearance,  and  happiness  where  there 
ins  only  revelling. 

Veiy  different  were  the  preparations  made  in 
honour  of  Eustace's  second  nuptials  from  those 
humble  and  modest  ones  that  had  graced  his  first ! 
And  very  different  was  the  bride,  who  decked  herself 
in  all  jewelled  splendour,  fi-om  the  fair  and  gentle 
creature  whose  loveliness  making  her  '  simplicity  a 
grace,'  had  then  stood  beside  him  1  Noteven  Eustace, 
Uinded  by  passion,  could  wholly  shut  his  eyes  to 
(he  force  of  this  contrast ;  he  fdt  for  a  moment  as 
though  a  veil  were  removed  fi*om  before  them, 
and  he  pero^ved  that  the  heavenly  Una  was  gone 
and  the  fidse  Duessa,  in  borrowed  charms,   had 
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filled  her  place ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  momei 
he  saw  thus  clearly. 

The  marriage  was  consummated,  and  firon 
day  all  things  seemed  to  prosper  with  them. 
Theodora's  brother  had  now  arrived  at  the  : 
of  his  power,  and  all  Lord  Llamarmon's 
ambitious  views  appeared  to  be  on  the  ve 
accomplishment.  Nor  was  Eustace  incapal 
entering  into  them ;  both  Theodora  and  his : 
found  that  they  had  made  no  false  estima 
the  intellectual  powers  which  they  had  believei 
to  possess.  He  exerted  them  in  the  directioi 
pointed  out ;  he  adopted  their  views  with  enthus 
and  carried  them  forward  with  a  vigour  never  1 
displayed  by  him.  Ambition  seemed  by 
consent  to  become  the  ruling  passion  of 
three  minds ;  and  Eustace  and  Theodora  sg 
by  blindly  yielding  themselves  up  to  the  &Ifa 
promises  oif  its  '  brilliant  follies  and  its  splendii 
to  forget  that  peace  of  mind  and  purity  of 
science  had  been  sacrificed  for  their  attain 
With  Eustace,  the  visitings  of  compunctions 
brief  and  unfii^quent ;  but  Lady  Theodora,  tl 
she  had  remained,  as  she  had  asserted  tha 
would  do,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  mann* 
which  Eustace  and  his  father  had  complied 
her  demand,  nevertheless  struggled  with 
more  remorseful  recollections  than  those 
molested  their  peace.  Eustace,  as  has  a 
been  plainly  demonstrated,  was  incapable  of 
continued  suffering ;  it  was  not  possible  to 
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8  lasting  impression  upon  him ;  he  was  hy  nature 
fickle  ;  he  possessed  little  fortitude ;  had  his  bosom 
been  racked  by  half  the  anguish  that  Theodora 
experienced,  he  would  have  retraced  his  steps, 
undone  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  relinquished 
any  design  however  resolutely  formed.  He  was 
not,  however,  tempted  to  these  desperate  measures, 
for  he  found  it  possible  to  banish  the  past  from 
bis  memory,  and  to  live  with  tolerable  ease  in  the 
present.  That  which  chiefly  disturbed  his  hap- 
piness was,  the  stem  and  continued  conflict  carried 
on  between  his  father  and  his  wife  for  supremacy. 
The  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  former  daily  in- 
creased ;  sometimes  his  pride  was  exalted  by  success, 
sometimes  galled  by  opposition ;  the  difficulties  that 
DDuld  not  but  attend  the  arduous  tasks  he  under- 
took rendered  him  more  harshly  tyrannical  at  home 
where  at  least  he  thought  he  should  exercise  an 
imcontrolled  sway ;  and  when  he  found  an  opponent 
5ven  there,  and  one  from  whom  he  never  obtained 
3ven  the  show  of  passive  submission,  the  rage  and 
inimosity  that  sprang  up  in  his  breast  were  des- 
iructive  of  all  domestic  peace. 

Theodora  had  little  disposition  to  permit  any 
me  to  usurp  her  place  in  a  heart  over  which 
jhe  looked  to  exercise  unlimited  control.  She  had 
lot  forfeited  her  own  self-esteem  to  become  a 
)d]]ing  tool  of  Lord  Llamarmon's  ambition,  but 
-ather  to  give  fuU  scope  to  her  own.  There  was 
10  unity  of  character  between  Lord  Llamamon  and 
riieodora;    though  their  paths  for  a  time  ran 
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together,  she  never  designed  that  they  dionU  ast 
tinue  parallel ;  but  when  she  was  about  to  break  4 
from  him,  and  desired  to  pursue  her  own  aepwte 
course  unmolested,  she  found  herself  oompdod  to 
sustain  a  mighty  struggle  before  she  could  reooffir 
her  fi-eedom.  What  most  exasperated  Loid  U»* 
narmon,  was  that  it  was  not  her  liberty  alone  that  dK 
laboured  for;  she  sought  to  fi'ee  her  husbuMTf 
neck  from  his  yoke,  and  even  in  this  in  sue 
measure  succeeded.  Lord  Llamamon  had  the  mor- 
tification of  perceiving  that  his  injunctions  woe 
rarely  obeyed  by  his  son,  until  he  had  first  ooa- 
sulted  Theodora. 

It  has  been  said,   *  T\Ltto  i  grande  nel  taipo 
della  fortuna^  tranne  le  porte ;  uopo  i  $pem 
entrarvi   carponi;*    and  Theodora   had    faifttoif 
proved  this  truth.      Pity  it  was  that  she  did  aot 
love   true  glory  rather  than  false.     She  was  coe 
bom  for  success ; — ^pity  that  the  object  of  her  pur- 
suit was  unworthy.      She  had  an  unyielding  spirit, 
an  energy  that  could  not  be  exhausted  or  weaiiod; 
a  heart  that  could  not  wax  cold  or  indifferent ;  htf 
desires  could  not  be  fickle ;  her  determinations  could 
not  falter;    her   fortitude    could   not   sink.    She 
ought  to  have  been  great,  but  she  was  little.     She 
ought  to  have  been  noble,  but  she  had  been  mean. 
She  ought  to  have  scorned  falsehood,  but  she  had 
dissembled.     Yet  in  spite  of  these  aberratimis  she 
still  remained  so  true  to  her  nature,  that  her  heart 
contemned  every  action  unconsonant  to  its  real 
nobility;  and  from  the  day  she   entered  on  the 
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thorny  paths  of  ambition  she  never  knew  a 
happy  hour.  So  vigorous,  so  enterprising  a 
tmnd  should  have  been  bound  by  the  shackles  of 
the  most  inflexible  principles,  and  nothing  but  con- 
stant aspirations  after  higher  acquisitions  than  any 
to  be  made  on  earth,  coidd  have  sufficed  to  impart 
peace  and  satisfection  to  her  yearning  spirit.  Her  ar- 
dent affections  should  have  been  set  upon  substances, 
not  on  shadows ;  and  there  could  be  no  happiness 
fi^r  her  until  she  had  learnt  that  of  these  things 
for  which  she  toiled  and  craved,  she  might  *  eat 
and  not  be  satisfied.' 

A  short  interval  of  serenity  was  occasioned  by 
the  birth  of  a  son,  whom  the  uproarious  rejoicings 
at  Uamarmon  at  once  proclaimed  as  the  acknow- 
lec^ed  heir  to  his  father's  fortunes.  Lady  Theo- 
dora had,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  part  of  their  ac- 
quaintance given  her  love  to  Eustace;  but  firom 
llie  time  that  her  respect  for  his  virtue  was 
destroyed,  her  affection  idso  was  greatly  weakened. 
Now  the  springs  of  tenderness  in  her  heart  were 
again  opened,  and  with  a  passionate  fondness  such 
as  she  had  never  yet  felt  for  any  human  being,  h^ 
whole  affections  centered  in  this  child.  When 
she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  she  almost  loved  his 
grandfather  for  what  he  had  effected  for  him.  The 
pongs  of  remorse  were  again  despised.  Conscience 
found  her  feeble  voice  disregarded.  Joy  sprang 
op  and  exulted,  in  defiance  of  all  gloomy  forebod- 
mgs,  or  sad  retrospective  looks. 

Time  past  on,  and  brought  with  it  change  sue- 
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ceeding  change,  for  nothing  is  abiding  here ;  '  yes- 
terday is  not  to-day  to  any  mortal  breathingi'  and 
Lord  Uamarmon  in  the  midst  of  his  sdf-gnto- 
lation  was  to  learn  himself,  and  to  evidence  to 
others,  by  how  slight  a  tenure  we  hold  our  woiU^ 
goods ;  how  little  they  are  our  own,  after  we  have 
paid  the  most  costly  price,  even  our  own  souk  to 
make  them  so.  Lord  Llamarmon  then,  in  die 
midst  of  self-gratulations  and  the  gratulations  of 
others,  fell  sick. 

Lord  Llamarmon  had  at  the  moment,  be  said, 
'no  time  to  lose :'  he  did  not  think  that  he  was,  and 
had  been  losing   all  his  time,  that  he  had  never 
yet  redeemed  any  of  it  for   that  sole  occupation 
worthy  of  the  heirs  of  immortality  ;  neither  did  he 
know  that  he  was  fast  approaching  the  period  when 
for  him  there  would  be  time  no  longer.     He  only 
remembered  that  a  great  political  crisis  was  drawing 
near,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post  aD 
his  influence  might  be   for  ever  overthrown ;  he 
had  many  enemies  who  sought  the  opportunity  to 
ruin  him,  and  now  they  would  find  it.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  told  that  if  he  rose  fix>m  that 
bed  of  sickness  and  went  down  to  the  House,  he 
would  surely  die.      In  a  state  of  fury  he  dismissed 
his  impotent  advisers,  and   was   mad  enough  to 
summon  a  bold  empiric  to  his  bed-side,  under  whose 
directions  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  his  design;  but 
dearly  did  he  pay  for  his  rashness.     It  is  true  that 
the   speech  which  on  that  night  he   delivered,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  iigunctions  of  his  sober-minded 
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physidans,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  and 
tbe  most  successful  c^  all  that  he  had  ever  uttered 
Q  his  whole  career.  He  returned  home  exulting 
1  his  own  success,  and  triumphing  over  his  ene* 
lies ;  but  before  that  speech  had  run  the  round  of 
le  periodical  press,  or  met  the  eyes  of  half  of 
ose  whom  it  was  designed  to  influence,  he  who 
pad  to  reap  the  glory  and  the  gain,  was  gathered 
his  fiithers. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

My  wife — ^my  traitresB !     Let  her  not  come  near  me! 

8AM80K   AOOVIffBS. 

Then  there  woke 
0*er  the  dark  hour  the  thought  of  guiltmesi 
In  dread,  clear  vision  . . . 

. .  •  Then  seemed  the  soul 
Ehbing  into  a  vast  and  wandering  void* 
And  dark  disquietings — ^a  dismal  troop — 
Hung  on  the  rear  of  life. 

THOUGHTS    IW    PAST  T1A»8' 

Years  pass  on — sickness  and  sorrow  again  vis* 
the  family  of  Uamarmon.  Let  us  return  to  tbc 
Castle,  and  penetrate  with  a  stealthy  step  into  that 
chamber  where  we  shall  read  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  of  death,  where  we  shall  learn  to  scorn  the 
feats  of  ambition,  and  to  dread  the  pangs  of 
remorse. 

It  is  Eustace  that  lies  there ;  seemingly  on  & 
death-bed.  Let  us  go  and  place  ourselves  beside 
him.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  are  fixed  o^ 
the  setting  sun,  which  declines  rapidly ;  with  * 
thrilling,  tremulous  accent  of  despair,  he  exdaiiDS 
faintly,  for  his  strength  is  fast  ebbing  away  (eve^ 
heart-beat  lessens  it) :  e 

"  My  last  day  is  come !  And  this  secret  wiB 
die  with  me.     She  will  never  let  it  pass  my  lip' ' 
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^d  when  they  are  cold,  never  will  she  reveal  it 
^^^.  Oh !  that  her  watchfulness  would  sleep ! 
^h !  that  any  other  human  being  would  approach 
^6  in  this  last  agony,  and  catch  in  my  dying  ac- 
'Hts  the  recantation  of  my  falsehood  1  But  no 
"-ihe  comes  I  I  see  her  near.  Leave  me,  re- 
orseless  woman!  Beautiful  beguilerl  I  have 
me  enough  for  the  love  of  you;  I  have  sacrificed 
1  peace  of  mind  from  the  day  I  knew  you.  I 
ive  done  enough  for  the  love  of  you ;  let  me  now 
>  something  for  my  own  soul,  and  for  Claudine. — 
heavens !  what  name  have  I  uttered  ?  Has  it 
)wer  to  summon  the  dead  to  my  side  ?  Yes ;  I 
«  her  coming !  How  pale,  how  fair  !  Tlius  it 
as  that  she  looked  when  she  died,  and  I  was  not 
ear  her ;  and  in  her  arms  I  see  an  infant — it  is 
ly  son !  Come  near ;  fear  not,  Theodora  sees 
ot  your  approach.  Come  to  me ;  place  my  child 
I  my  arms.  Entrust  him  to  me.  /  will  right 
inu  Shake  not  your  head  so  sadly — ^look  not  so 
istrustfully ;  hasten  to  obey  me,  fol*  I  hear  her 
ome.      Give   me  my  child,  and  then  disappear 

uickly,  and  silently  as  you  came It  is  too 

ite  I"  exclaimed  the  frenzied  sufferer,  who  in  his 
^vings  had,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  raised  him- 
it  in  his  b^d,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms 
i^vards  the  phantom  he  had  pictured  at  his  side ; 
it  is  too  late !  I  see  her  here :  we  are  lost !" 
And  he  uttered*  a  shriek  so  piercing,  that  the 
^  walls  rang  with  it,  and  Lady  Theodora  was  in 
^  instant  at  his  side, 

o  2 
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Her  real  presence,  while  it  banished  all  fimcuc 
appearances   from  around    him,    did  not  at  d 
diminish  the  panic  that  had  seized  him;,  while  A 
seemed  to  drive  away  the  delusions  of  delirium,  it 
was   unable  to  calm  the  terrors  of  an  affifightel 
conscience.     She  seated  herself  beside  him  with 
an  air  of  cold,  inflexible  determination,  sudi  tt 
might  be  assumed  to  awe  a  madman ;  and  through- 
out the  night  she  maintained  her  position,  listening 
sometimes  to  his  reproaches  with  stem  disregird, 
but  oftener  stiU  to  the  most  touching  aspiratioos; 
the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  ud- 
burthen  his  conscience  before  he  died,  and  not  to 
slay  his  eternal  soul  by  sending  him  to  his  final  ac- 
count with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head.     And  his 
prayers  were  in  vain !     His  murmurs,  his  com- 
plaints, and  his  petitions,  had  for  a  while  ceased:  i 
perfect  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  chamber; 
and  Lady  Theodora,  overcome  with  fatigue,  saok 
unconsciously  to  sleep.     The  sick  man  slowly  roee 
in  his  bed ;  he  gazed  on  her  with  a  fixed  and  eager 
scrutiny.     What  havoc  had  a  few  years  worked  ii 
both  of  them  !     What  a  ghastly  spectacle  was  he ! 
While  the  deep  lines  of  care  on  the  brow  lately  » 
smooth  and  polished — the  sharpness  of  theoDCi 
delicately  chiselled  features — the  silver  threads  ift* 
termingled  with  the  raven  hair — the  uneasy  ahfl^ 
ber,  disturbed  by  many  a  start  and  groan,  told  hot 
much  Theodora  had  suffered,  aad  was  suffering. 

The   countenance  of  Eustace  assumed,  as  lifi 
grazed  on  her,  a  mixed  expression  of  cunning  and 
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tf  eovardioe ;  on  his  pale,  thin  lip  there  came  an 
idbt  Bmile  at  the  thought  of  stratagem.   He  gaze^, 
tod  then  he  sank  back  irresolute.     Again  he  rose ; 
ifaalduly  he  drew  one  foot  forth,   and  then  the 
ilfaer  followed,  and  he  reached  the  ground.  Nerved 
hf  terror  and  by  feverish  excitement,  this  man,  who 
^^ipeared  within  a  few  hours  of  death,  was  able  to 
Sfport  his  emaciated  frame,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
door  with  an  un&iling  step.     It  was  open,  and  he 
pissed  it,  and  entered  an  outer  chamber ;  another 
moment,   and   he  would  have   been   beyond   her 
power,  and  Claudine  would   have  been  avenged. 
His  hand,  his  tremblmg  hand,  was  on  the  latch  of 
tt&e  furthest  door,  yet  he  felt  unable  to  raise  it.     He 
ooDtinued   his  efforts,  when   they  were  suddenly 
ttnsted  by  the  imlooked-for  appearance  of  Lady 
llfiodara,  advancing  towards  him.     Her  flashing 
^yes  and  threatening  mien  awed  him  at  once  into 
^dxnission ;  his  hand  loosened  its  hold,  and  watch- 
Uig  her  Stan  looks,  and  imable  to  withdraw  his 
gaie  from  meeting  hers,  he  slowly  began  to  retrace 
^  steps,  as  she  advanced,  and  intercepting  his 
pMBge  to  the  door,  and  then  followed  his  retreat 
^^  unrelaxed  determination.     Neither  uttered  a 
^Bi^  word,  not  a  threat  nor  an  expostulation; 
^tanr  was  in  the  heart  of  both ;    no  sooner  did 
Btttace  reach  his  bed,  than  he  fell  across  it  with  a 
pouL    Theodora  darted  forward  to  catch  him,  and 
famd  him  insensible;   tenderly  she  raised  him, 
mi  replaced  him  on  his  couch,  and  sought  with  a 
mdy  hand  every  means  of  restoring  him  to  con- 
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sciousness.  So  death-like  was  the 'swoon  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  that  she  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  suspending  her  efforts,  wildly  ^vning 
her  hands  with  gestures  of  most  imspeakaUe 
horror.  A  thought  crossed  her  mind ;  she  flew  to 
the  table,  and  snatcliing  up  the  mirror,  ran  with 
it,  and  placed  it  before  his  lips.  The  fisdnt  dood 
of  breath  that  then  appeared  on  it,  calmed  faff 
utter  despair,  and  by  the  use  of  firesh  stimulants 
she  at  length  succeeded  in  recalling  him  to  life. 

She  resumed  the  station  which  she  had  never 
relinquished  since  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
malady  had  become  known  to  her,  never  quitting 
it  but  to  enter  into  the  outer  chamber,  from  whence 
she  could  hear  his  slightest  motion.  There  she 
had  received  all  the  visits  of  the  physician,  and 
recorded  her  attention  to  any  demands  on  it  of  a 
peremptory  nature. 

Towards  the  dawn  of  day,  Lady  Theodora 
plainly  discerned  in  Eustace  an  appaUing  change. 
Quitting  his  side,  she  went  into  the  other  chamber 
and  caused  the  physician  to  be  *  instantly  sum- 
moned. She  did  not  lay  aside  even  to  him  that 
stem  rigidity  of  manner  beneath  whidi  she  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  her  task,  veiled  the 
almost  unendurable  anguish  of  her  spirit.  She 
addre^ed  him  thus : 

'^  I  have  already  told  you,  that  if  the  utmoat 
exertion  of  your  skill  can  avail  to  prolong  hoA 
Llamarmon's  existence,  there  is  no  reward  that 
you  can  ask  at  our  hands  that  shall  not  diea0! 
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^^  given.  But  I  command  you  not  to  attempt  to 
dtjceive  me,  but  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  to 
inform  me  of  what  appears  to  you  the  truth." 

The  physician,  who  had  found  himself  hitherto 
oompletely  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  read  the 
^rarloDgs  of  Lady  Uamarmon's  mind,  and  yet 
nevertheless  had  never  been  able  entirely  to  divest 
himself  of  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  secret 
feretdiery  was  being  practised  on  his  unhappy  pa- 
tient, replied  angrily,  forgetting  his  usual  courtesy, 
fo  he  had  even  more  than  the  usual  blandness 
of  manner  to  be  found  in  the  members  of  his 
profession: 

''It  has.  Madam,  as  I  have  told  you  plainly 
before,  always  appeared  to  me  that  uneasiness  of 
Qund  has  operated  very  injuriously  in  Lord  Llar- 
lUffinon's  case." 

Lady  Llamarmon  grew,  if  possible,  even  paler 
than  she  had  been  before,  as  she  heard  these 
wonis ;  but  no  other  change  appeared  in  her.  She 
vcnained  quite  motionless  for  a  few  moments,  and 
tiiea  coming  dose  to  him,  uttered  in  a  low  whisper, 
W  every  word  of  which  was  audible: 

« Is  he  dying?     I  insist  on  knowing." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  physician  as  she 

^lited  his  reply  with  so  intense  a  gaze,  that  invo- 

kotarily  awed  by  her  impressive  manner,  he  re- 

pfied  hurriedly,  scarcely  knowing  what  words  were 

ptmng  his  lips : 

"He  is  dying." 

"  Nothing  could  save  him  now  ?" 
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"  Nothing." 

"  Then  begone !"  uttered  Lady  Uanuinnoii  Id  b 
voice  so  thrilling,  so  stem,  that  the  phjsidn 
started  as  he  heard  it. 

In  another  moment  she  was  again  beside  the 
bed  of  Eustace.  She  found  him  speechless ;  his 
eyes  still  open  had*  lost  eveary  ray  ci  intcfligaioe, 
and  no  longer  the  beseeching  gaze  spoke  daggos 
to  her  heart.  She  now  permitted  the  {^ystoiD 
and  her  attendants  to  come  to  her  assistance,  h 
a  few,  in  a  very  few  hours  the  last  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  miserable  Lady  Llamarmon  wasborn^ 
insensible  to  a  chamber  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  scene  of  her  late  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

dess  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

«  9|C  9|C  9|C  4c 

B  above  woe !  grief  more  than  common  grief. 

SHAKSPEA&E. 

state  of  Lady  Uamarmony  for  many  days 
3  fatal  termination  of  her  husband's  sufFer- 
is  such  as  to  induce  the  physician  who  had 
1  him,  to  remain  at  the  Castle  in  order  to 
ever}^  effort  to  avert  the  effects  of  a  grief 
;eemed  to  threaten  her  reason,  or  her  life, 
the  relatives  of  the  respective  families  of 
mon  and  Sanvile,  whom  this  terrible  visita- 
[nmoned  to  the  Castle  to  attend  the  last 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  departed,  was  a 
an  of  the  name  of  Dormer,  who  had  married 
elation  of  Lady  Theodora,  and  her  most  inti- 
3nd  both  previously  to  and  after  her  marriage. 
[y  h^  desired  to  fly  to  her  support  imme- 
that  she  heard  of  the  dreadful  trial  that 
illen  her ;  but  on  her  arrival  at  the  Castle, 
nd  herself  absolutely   excluded   from   her 
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Esther  Dormer  at  fir$t  submitted  in  silence 
QJunctions  for  her  banishment,  which  she 
that  Lady  Llamarmon  had  exerted  herself 


prove  ■<ii!iit;LiT,  and  aroiist  her  from  thi 
>tilliii'ss  of  (Icsjjuir  iti  wliicli  (he  jihysiciai 
Iwr  as  lying.  lie  was  so  much  at  a  \< 
pruccod  with  one  su  intractable  as  Lady  LI 
that  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  Lad; 
proposal  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and 
of  a  farther  project  which  she  snggested 
with  her  to  his  mother's  bosom,  the  little 
whom  she  had  never  beheld  ^oe  hi 
death.  With  Mr.  Dormer's  consent; 
cordingly  proceeded  to  execute  her  plui 
could  not  set  about  it  without  much  ti 
as  taking  the  beautifiil  child  in  her 
proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  her  fiienc 

Here  an  unthought-of  and  apparcnti 
able  difficulty  met  her,  and  filled  her  wil 
The  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  was  1 
narmon,  was  fastened ! 

"  Good  God  \"  exdaimed  Lady  Cstbe 
alarm  ;  "  is  it  possible  that  she  is  bHoi 
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Lady  Esther  for  a  moment  stood  thoughtfully, 
^  the  child  being  terrified  by  the  looks  of  those 
•ftmnd  him,  b^an  to  cry.  A  new  idea  suddenly 
Ashed  across  Lady  Esther's  mind,  and  bidding 
pfery  one  to  retire  instantly,  she  approached  the 
tloor,  placed  the  child  by  it,  and  soothing  him 
bf  her  caresses,  persuaded  him  to  knock,  and  call 
opon  his  mother.  Her  design  was  before  long 
sflhcted.  She  heard  an  apj^'oaching  step;  the 
loor  was  unfastened,  it  was  thrown  open,  and  Lady 
Uamarmon  stood  before  them.  She  was  dad  in 
iuk  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  appearance  was  so 
[faastly,  and  so  stern,  that  Lady  Esther  shrank 
itck  appalled  in  spite  of  herself  Totally  regard- 
ett  of  her  presence,  or  her  motions,  Lady  Theodora 
idvanoed  towards  her  child,  and  would  have  taken 
lim  in  her  arms,  but  the  boy,  terrified  at  jthe  sud- 
lenness  of  her  appearance,  and  the  moumfulness 
if  her  garb,  drew  back,  and  repulsing  her  with 
icreams,  dung  to  Lady  Esther.  His  mother  stopped 
Aiorti  and  gazing  on  the  child  with  an  air  of 
^tic  horror  and  despair,  cast  her  arms  wildly  over 
lor  bead,  and  retreating  backwards  into  the 
chamber,  muttering  in  a  voice  that  scarcely  reached 
Udy  Esther's  ears ;  '*  He  repels  me ! "  stumbled, 
md  fell  with  a  groan. 

Lady  Esther  started  forward,  and  calling  for  aid, 
^ttsed  her,  and  supported  her  to  a  sofa.  For  a  few 
KKHnents  after  she  was  placed  there,  she  did  not 
Kiidoee  her  eyes ;  but  Lady  Esther,  to  her  great 
c^y,  perceived  that  tears  were  gathering  beneath 
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their  lids,  and  fordng  their  way  throu^  the  long  ; 
lashes    that    fringed    them.     Lady  UamaniM 
though  evidently  retaining  consciousness,  did  Ml 
give   the  slightest   token  of  recognition  of  l^ij  : 
Esther,  who   kneeling  beside  her  with  TheodoR 
in  her  arms,  had  soothed  him  into  silence,  and  piB» 
vailed  on  him  to  let  her  place  him  on  his  modier^i 
bosom.      The  child,  who  now  knew  his  motfaer, 
made  no  opposition,  and  she  received  his  careaM 
with  fondness  and  tears ;  at  the  same  time  tuinkf 
away  from  Lady  Esther  with  evident  dispkasm 
Afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  she  exerted  ha> 
self  sufficiently  to  raise  herself  up,  and  addressed, 
in  a  voice  of  command,  the  domestics  who  sd 
lingered  around,  saying : 

''Leave  me,  and  leave  Lord  Llamarmon  with 
me."  Her  voice  was  so  harsh,  that  it  startled 
Lady  Esther,  who  felt  that  her  banishment  wtf 
meant  to  be  included  in  the  sentence,  and  frigfateiied 
the  child  anew ;  so  that  as  all  around  retreated,  te 
again  screamed  to  Lady  Esther,  who  had  won  fail 
little  heart  by  her  tender  care  of  bim.  His  mothor, 
for  a  moment,  strove  to  pacify  him ;  but  finding 
her  endeavours  vain,  she  callcKl  in  a  tone  of  die 
most  passionate  anger  to.  one  of  the  servants,  and 
commanded  her  to  take  him  away.  Lady  Esther 
stopped,  and  turned  to  the  child,  who  strc^hed  out 
his  little  hands  to  her,  when  Lady  Theodora  vr& 
furious  vehemence,  exclaimed : 

''  No,  no,  do  notftouch  him  ;  you  have  taugitf 
him  to  hate  me ;  you  shall  not  take  him." 
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idy  Esther,  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  shocked 
le  anguish  with  which  the  unhappy  woman 
$,  ran  hastily  back  to  her  side,  and  throwing 
If  on  the  ground  beside  her,  cast  her  arms 
riy  around  her,  and  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
ing: 

rheodora,  Theodora,  in  what  have  I  offended 
Do  not  be  so  cruel  to  me.  Am  I  not  your 
Sriend  ?  If  you  have  forgotten  me,  and  ceased 
'e  me — if  this  terrible  blow  has  obliterated  all 
yry  of  the  past  in  your  heart,  still  it  cannot 
with  me.  I  am  come  to  be  with  you,  to 
you,  to  watch  beside  you,  to  be  careful  of 
md  of  your  child.  I  will  not  ask  for  the 
less  you  showed  me  in  other  days  ;  only  do 
jnd  me  away  from  you.  Let  me  stay." 
lese  tender  words  were  not  without  effect. 
Theodora,  who  had  at  first  struggled  to  dis- 
je  herself,  at  last  passively  allowed  her  friend 
ain  her  hand,  and  suddenly  casting  herself  on 
:>som,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  that  afforded 
lore  relief  than  any  she  had  yet  shed, 
om  that  hour  she  no  longer  repulsed  Lady 
ir's  affectionate  advances.  She  yielded  to  her 
r  solicitations,  and  seemed  to  derive  consola- 
rom  her  society.  Sometimes,  however,  her 
!  would  suddenly  change  in  a  manner  whoUy 
licable  to  the  shrewdest  reader  of  the  human 
;  for  who  could  discern  the  secret  cause  of  the 
rable  bitterness  of  spirit  that  would  at  times 
her  to  recoil  upon  herself,  and  rush  back  into 
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nillcrl  (III  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  h: 
sinful  OTIC.  My  crimi's  will  nu'ft  their 
iiufl  tile  love  that  miide  her  sympathizi 
rows,  will  constrain  her  to  share  my  su 

In  this  frame  of  mind  she  would  b: 
not  having  declined  all  attempts  on 
Lady  Esther  to  form  an  union  of  friend 
them  ;  but  when  these  transitory  fit: 
subsided,  she  would  seek  her  again,  ai 
allow  her  to  pour  balm  into  such  of  h' 
were  visible ;  but  the  most  deadly  wet 
reach  of  human  eye  or  ud. 

Llamannon  Castle,  as  a  reside 
odious  to  her.  Lady  Esther,  whose 
very  precarious  was  about  to  visit  tl 
and  Lady  Theodora  lent  a  willing  ear 
tations  to  accompany  her. 

Lady  Uamarmon  took  her  in&nt  si 
her  fiiend  had  a  daughter  of  the  same 
the  retirement  which  the  health  of  t 
the  gnef  of  the  other,  led  them  to 
irhilclrpn    nffordwl  «  most  int^-rftstinir   i 
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lit  of  sending  him  to  any  public  school,  and 
mother  confided  him  to  the  care  of  a  friend  of 
fiither's,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  well- 
tmded  esteem.  This  was  a  clergyman,  Mr. 
rdaunt,  who,  as  we  have  ah^ady  mentioned, 
h  been  the  companion  of  Eustace  at  Lausanne. 
horn  that  time  Lady  Llamarmon  varied  her 
X  of  residence  continually,  seldom  coming  to 
^land,  and  geAerally  taking  up  her  abode  with 
friends  the  Dormers,  who  resided  on  the  cou- 
nt. 


END   OF  VOL.    II. 
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INTERLUDE. 


BKTEB   TIME. 


I  that  please  some,  try  all ;  both  joy  and  terror. 

Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make  and  unfold  error, — 

Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 

To  use  my  wings.  Impute  it  not  a  crime 

To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 

O'er  fourteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 

To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-bom  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.  Let  me  pass 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 

Or  what  is  now  received :  I  witness  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it.  Your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 

As  you  had  slept  between. 

What  ensues 
I  list  not  prophecy ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth. 

winter's  tale. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  are,  sustaining  and  sustain'd.  wiU  prove 

A  crown  of  beauty,  though  they  droop  alone. 

Sweet  honey-suckle,  she  in  some  airy  bower. 

With  clustering  tubes  of  sweetness  and  meek  crown. 

Steals  up  unseen;  then  from  her  leafy  tower 

Looks  forth,  and  smiles  ;  the  elm  'neath  many  a  flower. 

Is  wondering  at  a  sweetness  not  his  own. 

THOUGHTS  OF   FAST   TBABS. 


It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  summer  time. 
The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  curfew  was 
tolling ;  the  birds  were  all  gone  silently  to  bed,  ex- 
cept  the  nightingale,  who  was  just  beginning  her 
mdancholy  song. 

Beside  the  gate  that  led  into  a  pleasant  meadow, 
nneQing  fragrantly  of  the  flowers  that  decked  it, 
aod  the  clematis  and  roses  that  bloomed  in  its 
hedge,  sat  a  little  girl  upon  the  ground.  She 
seemed  very  weary,  for  she  had  clasped  her  hands 
upon  her  knees,  and  was  resting  her  head  upon 
them,  and  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro,  as  if  by 
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this  monotonous  action  she  sought  to  ¥ 
the  time. 

The  child  looked  very  young,  youngea 
really  was ;  her  features  were  small  and  de 
skin  was  fair  and  colourless,  and  her  oo 
though  sweet  and  patient,  wore  an  air  < 
ing  melancholy  that  was  painful  to  bel 
her  brow  was  the  stamp  of  suffeiin 
thought ;  her  demeanour  spoke  of  sil 
ranee  and  studied  composure.  In  her  g 
there  was  all  that  could  impart  expressio] 
interest,  except  the  language  of  the  eye ; 
when  she  raised  her  head  the  secret  of  he 
was  told,  for  sightiess  were  the  orbs  tl 
beneath  the  long  dark  fringe  of  the  s 
lashes  that  swept  her  cheek.  At  this 
there  were  stealing  through  them  large  i 
dropped  one  by  one  upon  her  lap. 

"  He  told  me  to  be  sure  to  come  hither,' 
''  and  now  it  is  eight  o'clock,  and  I  ougb 
home.  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten  me,  ai 
already !" 

With  these  words  her  tears  fell  faster ; 
ing  them  aside,  she  continued : 

"  He  never  forgot  me  before ;  and 
reaches  home,  he  will  miss  me,  and  the 
come  to  fetch  me  back  ;  and  he  must  nc 
I  have  been  crying,  for  that  would  grieve 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  word 
light  step  was  heard  fast  approaching 
bounded  over  the  stile,  and  throwing  h 
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^  grass  beside  her,  buried  his  face  in  her  lap, 
nd  sobbed  aloud. 

**  Claude,  Claude,"  she  cried,  touching  his  head 
vith  her  little  hands,  "  is  it  you  ?  Has  any  one 
hirt — injured  you  ?  My  father — Roger — tell  me, 
dnrest  Claude,  tell  me  all,  and  then  forget  it." 

The  boy  raised  his  young  hce  beaming  with  un- 
^Makable  joy,  and  replied : 

"  No,  Ruth,  no,  I  am  not  hint ;  no  one  has  in- 
fored  me.  These  are  other  tears  from  those  I 
ihed  commonly,  tears  of  joy.  This  is  the  happiest 
dqf  I  have  ever  known.  Oh,  Ruth,  I  have  saved 
I  lifer 

Clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  they  maintained 
I  brief  silence,  which  was  first  broken  by  Claude. 

"  So  beautifiil  a  child,  Ruth  ;  so  lovely — " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Claude,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  tell 
t&e  how  it  happened." 

Claude  was  still  too  agitated  to  comply  with  her 
nqoest,  and  taking  her  hand,  they  began  their  walk 
bomewards.  As  they  went,  he  gradually  related  to 
Ikt  all  the  events  which  had  caused  his  delay. 

"  You  know,"  he  began,  "  1  had  four  miles  to 
p  ibis  morning  on  your  father's  business  about 
Hm  bro¥m  horse,  and  when  I  got  to  Westleigh, 
hrmer  Denman  had  gone  to  a  fair  seven  miles  off, 
lod  had  taken  the  horse  with  him.  They  wanted 
^  to  wait  till  he  returned,  but  I  would  not,  be- 
SHise  I  knew  your  father  would  be  angry  if  I 
^'Mted  so  much  time ;  and  I  knew  also  that  he 
i^eant  me  to  go  before  long  to  old  Moore's  to  see 
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t\v  trees,  1111(1  caiifrlit  mo  bv  my  dotli 
ti)  [Hill  nil-  towards  tin- river,  and;it  tho 
tluuiglit  that  1  heard  a  child's  voice  c 
You  may  liclipve  that  I  followed  qui( 
and  when  I  was  down  by  the  v.'a.tcT  sId 
a  little  boy  had  fallen  in  ;  and  the  stre 
very  rapid  there,  would  quiddy  have  p 
his  singles,  had  I  been  a  moment 
said  Claude,  his  voice  faltering  at  the 

"And  did  you  jump  in?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  in  my  dothes,  \ 
ing  an  instant,  and  saved  him  too,  bu 
difficulty,  I  can  tcD  you ;  but  he  va 
sensible,  and  not  half  so  strong  as  I  an 
of  his  struggles  I  spved  him  and  mysd 
how  I  reached  the  bank  I  am  sure  I  < 
The  first  thing  that  I  clearly  remem 
number  of  people  crowded  round  us,  ( 
we  were  both  dead  (which  was  not  t: 
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IS  pale,  and  like  wax,  and  his  beautiful,  dark^ 
rls  hung  on  his  forehead,  and  his  long 
rehishes  fell  on  his  white  skin.  I  began 
he  would  never  more  come  to  life,  and  I 
rieved,  as  if  I  had  loved  him  all  my  days* 
ushed  the  people  angrily  aside,  and  told 
ot    to   stand    there   useless,    but  to  pick 

and  bear  him  into  the  nearest  house, 
go  instantly  to  the  parsonage  to  summon 
o  whom  he  belonged.  They  all  obeyed 
«  being  no  one  else  to  direct  them ;  and 
led  him  into  a  cottage  and  laid  him  on 
md  [HX)cured  a  hot  blanket  and  such  things 
Id  think  of,  before  the  arrival  of  a  gentle* 
hom  they  called  Parson  Mordaunt,  who 
like  a  father  to  the  child.  He  appeared 
armed,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  all  I 
e.    He  said  that  I  was  a  fine  little  fellow 

much  sense  as  spirit,"  said  Claude, 
; ;  **  but  I  did  not  listen  much  to  what  he 
p  I  forgot  every  thing  in  the  delight  of 
the  child  open  his  eyes,  and  look  around 
h  much  amazement.  I  was  knediing  dose 
holding  his  hand,  and  rubbing  it.     *  Where 

said  he;  'who  are  you?*  and  without 
for  an  answer,  he  put  his  arm  round  my 
id  kissed  me.  Mr.  Mordaunt  came  up 
,nd  said :  *  Theodore,  you  are  right  to  em« 
m,  for  he  has  saved  you  firom  a  bad  acci- 
but  you  must  be  quiet  now,  and  try  to 
'  But  tell  me  first/  said  he  with  such  a 
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sweet  voice, '  what  accident  you  mean,  anc 
is,  and  why  I  am  here  ?  I  do  not  le 
'  Why/  I  ezdaimed,  *  all  I  have  to  teD  is, 
fell  into  the  river,  and  I  was  goii^  by  ai 
you  out ;  and  now  don't  talk  any  more 
it  is  not  good  for  ydu' ;  so  I  stooped  i 
and  kissed  him  several  times ;  but  I  ¥ 
let  him  speak  again  although  he  wi 
knelt  beside  him,  holding  his  hand  till  b 
asleep.  Then  Mr.  Mordaunt  took  me  a 
insisted  on  my  clothes  being  dried,  an* 
drinking  some  wine,  and  praised  me  vi 
though  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  why,  ai 
did  not  like  it.  I  said  it  was  the  dog  \f 
done  most,  to  come  and  fetch  me  in  tha 
manner,  quite  like  a  Christian  ;  and  thei 
curled  up  on  the  bed  all  this  time,  ant 
said  anything  to  him.*' 

«  Poor  little  feUow !"  said  Ruth,  «  he  di( 
as  long  as  he  had  his  master,  whethei 
praised  or  not !" 

"  No,  indeed,"  continued  Claude, 
wanted  to  leave,  on  account  of  your  &ther. 
have  gladly  waited  to  see  Theodore  aws 
had  I  not  thought  it  better  not,  for  yoi 
never  like  to  neglect  any  of  your  feither's 
for  I  never  wish  to  give  him  the  power  o 
me  justly.  When  his  blame  is  not  ju 
bear  with  it  for  yoiu'sake,  Ruth,"  he  » 
emotion,  and  Ruth  made  no  reply, 
told  Mr.  Mordaunt  I  must  go,  and  1m 
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^  to  stay  and  return  home  with  him,  and  said  he 
^'Oaki  send  a  messenger  to  your  father;  but  I  said  I 
ivould  rather  go,  and  do  his  business  myself,  and 
[  would,  if  he  pleased,  be  with  him  to-mor<> 
nmr.  I  dare  say  he  thought  me  very  stubborn. 
tPhen  he  saw  that  I  was  so  resolute,  he  said : 
'Wdl,  you  had  better  go  while  Theodore  is  asleep, 
Bir  otherwise  it  would  grieve  him  to  part  with 
fOQ.  Farewell,  my  dear  boy,  I  promise  that  you 
ddl  find  neither  of  us  ungrateful,  nor  forgetful  of 
irour  generous  self-devotion/  " 

''I  ¥dsh  so  much  to  see  that  child  again," 
ittl  Claude,  after  they  had  walked  on  in  silence 
lome  little  way;  then  after  a  minute's  hesitation, 
be  added ;  '*  but  I  don't  think  I  like  to  go 
thither." 

"Why  not?"  exdaimed   Ruth   with   surprise. 

*  Moreover  you  said  that  you  would." 
"SoIdid....butstill. ...". 
"What?" 

"Why,  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  them  now; 
nd  if  they  want  any  thing  with  me,  they  can  easily 
Kod  for  me." 

"Ah,  Claude !  I  see  that  you  are  too  proud, 
>ui  indeed  that  is  not  right." 

"I  would  go  if  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  not  used 
iHKe  words  about  not  being  ungrateful.  Ruth," 
iiMmued  Claude,*  '*  don't  say  anything  about  this, 

*  sapper  to-night." 

"  But  if  you  are  out  of  the  way  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, &ther  wQl  certainly  ask  after  you." 
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"  No,  no,  I  win  be  up  an  hour  or  so  earlier, 
and  be  back  before  breakfast." 

'*  But  that  will  be  too  early  to  see  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt." 

"  Well,  m  think  about  it ;  but  do  not  speak 
unless  I  tell  you." 

With  these  words  they  reached  the  ferm-house 
door,  and  their  first  greeting  was  a  sharp  repn- 
mand  for  staying  out  so  late.  They  made  no 
reply,  but  Claude  led  Ruth  to  the  table,  and 
placing  her  by  her  father,  took  the  next  seat 
himself.  Opposite  to  him  sat  a  boy,  appa-  | 
rently  two  or  three  years  his  senior,  of  a  most 
unpleasing  countenance.  His  short  straight  hair 
was  of  a  dull  red ;  his  skin  covered  with  freckles, 
and  also  marked  with  small  pox ;  his  keen  grejf 
eyes  were  full  of  cunning  and,  at  this  moment, 
of  greediness,  and  their  strange  and  incessant 
twinkling  prevented  them  from  ever  steadily  en- 
countering those  of  another.  This  boy  was  Roger 
Grierson,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the 
father  of  Ruth,  who  was  proud  of  his  abilities,  and 
above  all,  of  the  precocity  he  displayed  in  dri?ing 
a  bargain.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  had  anotbff 
uncle  an  attorney  in  a  country  town,  who  iws 
thriving  in  the  world,  and  to  him  he  was,  when  S 
enough,  to  be  apprenticed.  Meantime  he  lived  at 
the  farm,  and  chiefly  amused  himself  by  actiog  the 
part  of  flatterer  to  his  unde,  of  spy  and  infonner 
against  Claude,  towards  whom  he  cherished  > 
bitter  dislike,  and  of  tormentor  to  poiH"  little  Rutli 
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^d  to  every  tame  animal,  or  peculiar  pet  of  hers^ 
^t  was  about  the  place.  His  principal  cause  ^ 
^antipathy  to  Claude  had  originated  m  a  quarrel ' 
«ig  since  past,  and  by  the  latter  forgotten.  Roger, 
I  a  fit  of  spite,  was  one  day  cruelly  beating  a 
tde  boy  of  the  village,  younger  and  feebler  than 
imself,  when  Claude  indignandy  fell  upon  him,  and 
teliated  the  cowardly  act,  in  no  very  gentle  manner. 
As  to  Grierson  himself,  he  had  a  hard,  dry, 
ofeding  face,  much  of  the  colour  of  mahogany; 
s  rigid  features  could  only  wear  one  habitual 
xpression,  and  in  fact  his  temper  also  had  one 
taUtual  mood,  and  that  was  full  of  asperity  and 
Esoontent.  Avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion, 
estrained  only  by  a  certain  undeviating  principle 
t  honesty,  grafted  upon  pride.  His  demeanour 
owards  Claude  was  harsh,  severe ;  he  disliked 
urn,  though  he  scarcely  knew  why ;  a  strict  scru*" 
ioy  of  his  own  breast  would  have  laid  bare  to 
Qm  many  a  reason  for  his  doing  so.  The  boy 
>as  fiiendless  and  dependent,  yet  dared  to  cherish 
mimdaunted  spirit.  He  had  in  his  infancy  been 
committed  to  Grierson's  charge,  and  a  certain  sum 
if  money  deposited  with  him,  which  the  honesty 
VBhave  mentioned  as  part  of  Grierson's  character, 
Qtbid  him  to  infiinge  upon ;  yet  he  grudged  him 
lis  own,  and  treated  him  as  an  intruder  who  was 
1%  admitted  into  his  family  upon  sufferance. 
lie  natural  cruelty  of  his  temper  indulged  itself 
^  this  unfortunate  child's  expense,  and  he  was 
^  no  loss  for  means  of  gratifying  it,  by  keeping 
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him  in  total  ignorance  of  eveiy  cucomstaiioe 
lating  to  his  birth,  feuooily,  and  future  provis 
and  by  making  him  daily  more  sensible  d 
inability  to  free  himself  fit)m  the  yoke  whidi 
placed  on  his  neck,  he  knew  not  how  or 
Truly  this  man  was  scarcely  surpassed,  in  n 
ment  of  malice,  by  any  of  those  supoiative  tp 
whose  Jorture  chambers  now  display  their  hi 
mysteries  to  the  eyes  of  the  cunous.  Hai 
been  placed  in  circumstances  equally  fitvou 
to  the  development  of  cruelty,  he  would  not 
disgraced  the  fraternity. 

Yet  Grierson  was  not  incapable  of  stroi^ 
tachments.  He  loved  his  nephew,  who  wi 
object  of  pride.  He  loved  Ruth;  she  wa 
object  of  tenderness;  and  the  gentle  care 
fond  affection  of  Claude,  which  made  him 
idol  of  her  heart,  also  in  a  degree  tempera 
father's  violence  towards  him. 

Claude's  spirit  failed  when  he  thought  c 
vealing  the  history  of  the  day  to  listeners 
to  prove  cold  or  splenetic ;  so  at  last  he  and 
retired  in  silence,  each  to  muse  over,  and  d 
of  an  incident  so  full  of  interest. 

Worn  out  by  exertion,  and  feeling  all 
exhaustion  which  follows  excitement,  CI 
who  had  acted  so  brave  a  part  in  his  W] 
hours,  in  those  of  sleep  seemed  deprived  of  stn 
and  fortitude,  and  repeatedly  dining  the  nigfa 
he  start  up  in  tears,  the  shedding  of  vdiic 
would  have  blushed  to  own  except  to  Ruth. 
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^  ber  part,  closed  not  her  eyes,  but  passed  the 
iiigfat  in  musing  over  every  probable  or  possible 
influeooe  which  this  occurrence  might  exercise  on 
Claode's  future  fortunes.  She  pictured  to  herself 
the  tenderest  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Theodore, 
with  the  utmost  readiness  on  Mr.  Mordaunt's,  to 
ftrward  the  gratification  of  feelings,  equally  laud* 
ibk  and  natural.  She  saw  Claude  rewarded  ac- 
oording  to  his  deserts,  and  emerging  fi^om  an 
obscurity  unbefitting  him.  So  fearfiil  was  she 
that  he  would  destroy  all  her  fair  visions  by  his 
proud  reluctance  to  meet  the  &vours  of  fortune, 
that  at  dawn  of  day  she  left  her  bed,  and  sought  his 
duonber,  stealing  softly  towards  the  couch  which 
she  believed  him  to  occupy ;  but  when  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  touched  the  pillow,  and  felt 
here  and  there  for  the  inmate,  she  found  that  he 
was  already  departed,  whither  she  could  not  devise ; 
bat  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  patiently 
to  await  his  return. 

Expectation  soon  grew  wearisome;  the  poor 
child  fell  into  a  sweet  and  heavy  slumber,  fit)m 
which  she  with  difficulty  aroused  herself  to  join 
her  &ther  at  his  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour.  Still 
^  Claude  appeared,  and  their  meal  was  half  over 
when  he  entered,  hot  and  fiitigued  with  exercise, 
^  his  countenance  wearing  marks  of  anxiety 
'Bther  than  of  satis&ction.  He  seated  himself  as 
visual  beside  Ruth,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  found 
^  opportunity  of  saying  to  her  in  a  whisper : 

"  Well,  Ruth,  I  have  been  there." 
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The  quiet  child  betrayed  no  sign  of  surprise  at 
his  words ;  she  did  not  start,  or  make  any  ada- 
mation,  but  presently  she  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  And  whom  did  you  see  ?" 

^*  No  one  but  a  servant/'  replied  Claude  sor- 
rowfully, in  the  same  under  tone. 

Roger  had  gone  away,  and  Grierson  also  had 
removed  from  the  table,  and  Ruth,  who  like  other 
blind  people,  possessed  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  a 
singularly  exquisite  degree,  was  aware  that  they 
had  done  so,  but  still  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  disguise  her  disappointment,  and  restrain  her 
curiosity  till  they  were  quite  alone ;  so  she  only  said : 

*'  Take  me  into  the  garden,  Claude,  before  you 
go  out." 

And  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  led  her  out 
to  a  shady  arbour,  where  she  oflen  spent  her  sileut 
hours. 

"  How  could  you,"  she  said,  half  reproachfuBy, 
"  expect  to  see  any  one  at  such  an  hour  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Claude  impatiently,  for 
he  was  not  without  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
shamq,  "  I  have  done  all  I  wished.  I  have  as- 
certained how  Theodore  is,  and  I  care  for  nothing 
else." 

"  What !  not  even  to  see  him  ?" 

"  If  he  wish  to  see  me,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  do  so." 

"  But  tell  me  at  least  what  you  did.** 

"  I  went  over  thither,  and  prowled  about  the 
place  as  if  I  had  no  business  there,  for  neariy  an 
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ur,  getting  as  near  the  house  and  the  win- 
^^  as  I  could,  without  attracting  observation, 
^'esently,  a  maid-servant  opened  the  door,  and  I 
^proached,  and  asked  her  how  the  young  gentle- 
ao  was  after  his  accident  ?  ^  Oh !'  she  said,  '  he 
as  very  well — none  the  worse  for  it/  After  I 
id  talked  to  her  a  little,  and  asked  her  some 
lestions  about  him,  I  saw  that  she  began  to  feel 
irioiis  who  I  was ;  so  then  I  left  her,  and  came 
idc  thither." 

"  What  did  she  tell  you  about  him  ?" 

"Why,  he  is  not  Mr.  Mordaunt's  child,  nor 
ihtion ;  he  is  his  pupil,  and  he  is  a  lord ;  Lord 
lamarmon,  I  think  she  called  him;  and  he  is 
ving  with  Mr.  Mordaunt,  for  his  father  is  dead, 
ad  his  mother  not  in  England.  But  I  must  go 
ow,  for  your  father  is  already  calling  for  me.'' 

"  Well,  go ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  see  or 
ear  something  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  or  Theodore, 
efore  long." 

Claude  paused  a  moment  thoughtfully ;    then 
Good  bye,"  he  cried,  and  ran  away. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammered  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fiemcy. 
He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

COLSBIDOI. 

The  hopes  of  Ruth  were  not  to  be  disa[qp(»nted. 
Before  noon-day,  a  gentleman  rode  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  farm,  and  made  inquiries  for  Claude  first, 
and  then  for  Grierson.      From  her  seat  in  the 
arbour,  Ruth  eagerly  listened  to  his  words.    Al- 
though informed  that  those  for  whom  he  inquired 
were  at  a  distance,  the  stranger  seemed  little  dis- 
posed to  depart  without  seeing  them,  and  he  Ind 
one  of  the  labourers  go  and  acquaint  them  with 
his  desire.     Meanwhile,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  entering  the  garden,  approached  the 
spot  where  Ruth  was   sitting.      How  her  heart 
beat  as  he  drew  near!     She  felt  sur^  that  this 
was  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  the   arbiter  of  Claude's 
future  fate.     With  a  trembling  voice  she  replied 
to  some  trivial  question  he  put  to  her  ;  he  admired 
the  neatness  of  the  garden,  and  pluddng  a  flower, 
he  ssdd  to  her : 
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*  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  plant  ?  It  is 
^^  ^hich  I  do  not  know/' 

**  Sir,"  replied  Ruth  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  I  can- 
^^t  see  to  tell  you." 

**  What !  my  poor  child,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mor* 
"^^Uit,  with  the  most  lively  compassion,  "  do  you 
*^^an  that  you  are  blind  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  child ;  "  I  have  been  so 
''Ver  since  I  can  remember." 

He  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  seated  himself 
I^Qside  her,  asked  her  many  questions  concerning 
^^  sad  affliction,  hoping  that  her  replies  would 
suggest  some  means  of  affording  her  relief;  but  in 
vain. 

Touched  by  his  kmdness,  and  won  by  the  seem- 
ing trademess  of  his  nature  to  address  him  without 
6ir,  Rijth  ventured  to  say : 

^  Do  you  not  wish  to  see  Claude^  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes.     Are  you  his  sister  ?" 

'*  No,  we  are  not  i^lated.  Claude  has  no  rela- 
tions. He  is  an  orphan,  left  quite  alone ;  but  he 
Svteg  with  us." 

**  Has  he  been  with  you  long  ?" 

•*  O  yes,  always." 

*•  Then  your  father  must  have  been  very  good 

^  him." 

Ilath  did  not  answer. 

**  And  Claude,"  continued  Mr.  Mordaunt,  "  is 
^  ^very  grateful  ?" 

**  Very ;  he  does  all  he  can.  You  saw  that  yes- 
*^y,  when  he  would  come  home." 
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**  Then  he  has  told  you  all  that  happened  yester- 
day r 

"  He  always  tells  me  everything." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  daode 
would  really  best  like  me  to  do,  in  order  to  serve 
him.     Is  he  happy  here  ?" 

"  O  no !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  eagerly,  and  draw- 
ing  nearer  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  as  she  spoke ;  '^  O  do, 
he  is  not." 

At  this  moment  her  quick  ear  heard  apjnoadi- 
ing  steps,  and  she  had  only  time  to  say  in  a  low 
and  anxious  voice : 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  repeat  my  wcmis  to  my 
father  or  Claude;  only  do  not  forget  them,  fir 
they  are  quite  true." 

Grierson  now  came  up,  and  with  him  daode, 
with  a  face  glowing  with  pleasure  and  bashfubess. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  exten^Dg 
his  hand  to  him,  ''  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  yoa 
had  been  with  us  so  early  this  morning,  and  do> 
parted  without  seeing  us.  You  should  have 
come  rather  later,  and  then  you  would  have  found 


me. 


C( 


I  only  wanted  to  inquire  after  the  young  gen- 
tleman's health,  Sir,"  replied  Claude. 

"  What,  then  you  particularly  wished  not  to  see 
us  ?"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt  smiling,  for  he  began  to 
read  the  workings  of  Claude's  mind  on  his  inge- 
nuous countenance ;  "  is  that  what  you  mean  t" 

"  O  no,  Sir,"  answered  Claude  with  hesitaticm. 

Grierson  here  interrupted  them ;  their  oonver- 
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owed  him  that  something  had  been 
from  him  by  Claude,  and  his  anger  was 

though  he  did  not  choose  to  betray 
dence.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  his 
visitor  was  a  gentleman ;  and  address- 

with  an  air  of  respectful  deference, 
;  totally  free  frt>m  servility,  he  be^ed  to 
kt  circumstances  had  procured  him  the 

this  visit.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  without  ex- 
ile surprise  which  he  felt  at  finding  him 
f  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  day, 
ated  it,  with  many  encomiums  on  the 
f  Claude,  which  he  plainly  perceived  were 
with  repugnance.  This  remark  caused 
Q  to  mix  with  the  strong  feeling  of  inte- 
ly  inspired  by  Claude;  and  he  felt  an 
;sire  to  be  able  to  render  him  some  ma- 
ice,  in  return  for  his  brave  and  generous 

In  order  to  do  so,  he  resolved  to  learn 
;  of  the  boy  himself,  and  to  consult  with 
what  mutual  exertions  they  could  make 

0  advance  his  friture  welfare.  Accord- 
ir  a  brief  discourse  with  Grierson,  he 
}y  requesting  him  to  permit  Claude  to 
f  him  home  that  day,  for  the  gratification 
ire,  who  was  most  anxious  to  see  him. 
Claude's  delight,  Grierson  complied  with 
St  without  an  objection ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
lounting  his  horse,  bid  him  prepare  to 
f,  or  to  follow  him. 

1  would  wait  for  me  one  minute,  or  set 
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out  without  me,  though  I  am  on  foot,  I  woi 
overtake  you  before  you  reach  the  end  of  I 
lane/'  said  Claude  eagerly ;  and  hardly  waiting  l 
an  answer  he  disappeared  like  lightning.  He  fl 
to  Ruth,  and  embracing  her  warmly,  in  a  f 
scarcely  coherent  words,  told  her  the  joy  wi 
which  his  heart  was  overflowing,  and  received 
return  many  injunctions  to  speak  wifii  perfect  ca 
dour  to  Mr.  Mordaimt,  and  treat  him  as  a  tr 
fiiend;  and  many  a  fond  wish  she  expressed  tfa 
this  occurrence  might  lead  to  happy  results.  In 
few  minutes  he  arrived,  panting  and  speechless 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  side :  he  slackened  his  pace  to  gn 
Claude  time  to  recover  his  breath,  and  bc^  t 
converse  with  him.  His  high  spirit  and  dariof 
had  obtained  for  him  Mr.  Mordaunt's  admiratioD 
and  the  ardent  affection  which  the  blind  giil  db 
played  for  him,  seemed  to  prove  that  he  had  i 
tender  and  compassionate  heart,  while  Ghrierson'i 
countenance  was  so  unpleasant  that  the  disl3D 
which  he  evidently  nourished  towards  the  boy  ratbfl 
told  in  his  fiivour.  Besides  these  drcumstances 
it  was .  impossible  but  that  the  extreme  beauty  o 
his  youthful  person  should  awaken  an  interest  ii 
him.  The  small,  finely-shaped  head,  and  ^ 
cut  features,  seemed  to  speak  an  origin  that  oouk 
not  be  vulgar.  His  skin,  in  spite  of  constant  es 
posure  to  every  inclemency  of  weather,  was  singo- 
larly  fair ;  his  hair  of  the  brightest  gold ;  and  i^ 
broad,  smooth  brow,  and  large,  liquid,  grey  (^ 
had   an  expression  of  pensive  thoughtfulness, »' 
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fording  a  striking  contrast  to  his  age,  and  giving  a 

painful  impression  that,  though  the  brightness  and 

beauty  of  youth  were  there,  the  joyousness  of  youth 

Was  unknown,   and  teaching  a  melancholy  truth, 

that,  alas!    life  is  not   always   'pleasant  in   its 

moming.' 

Mr.  Mordaunt's  first  question  was : 

^Shall  you  be  glad  to  see  Theodore?'' 

*'Very/'  answered  Claude,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
Ming. 

**  Then  why  did  you  not  suppose  that  he  must 
aho  wish  to  see  you  ?" 

Claude  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied 
ID  a  voice  at  once  composed  and  dejected  : 

•*That  is  very  different.'* 

**  How  so  ?    The  greater  wish  ought  certainly 
to  be  on  his  side." 

^  It  is  very  natural  for  me,"  said  Claude,  **  to 

^^  to   see  so  sweet   a  child   again;    but  why 

^ould  he  wish  to  see  me?     I  can  do  nothing 

'iiQre  for  him ;  and  besides,  he  has  enough  to  love 

•nd  serve  without  me." 

'*  So  then  you  mean  that,  if  you  were  Theodore, 
^  \7ould  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you 
"'^ether  you  did,  or  did  not  see  your  preserver  any 

Claude  made  no  reply  to  this  inference,  but  cast 
^^^  his  eyes  awhile ;  presently  he  drew  nearer  to 
^^.  Mordaunt,  and  venturing  to  look  up  implor- 
^^ly  into  his  face^  he  said  : 

*'  I  do  not  like  to  be  thanked.     I  wish,  oh ! 
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how  much  I  wish,  that  you  would,  both  of  you, 
forget,  and  not  say  any  more  to  me  about  this  ac- 
cident !" 

Mr.  Mordaunt  replied,  looking  kindly  upon  hk 
young  companion : 

"I  will  tell  Theodore  your  request,  and  he 
will  comply  with  it,  I  dare  say,  as  wdl  as  he  can ; 
but  do  not  forget  that  he  will  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  feel  as  you  would,  I  am  persuaded,  were 
he  in  yoiu*  situation,  and  you  in  his." 

Relieved  from  much  of  his  embarrassment  by 
this  promise,  Claude  was  soon  able  to  oonvarse 
with  all  the  lively  intelligence  natural  to  him; 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  perceived  that  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  shy  reserve  of  character 
inclined  him  to  shrink,  as  the  sensitive  plant  re- 
coils from  our  touch,  from  any  direct  inquiries 
into  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  endeavoured 
rather  to  elicit  them  in  the  general  coiu-se  of  con- 
versation, without  allusion  to  his  own  individual 
case. 

When  they  reached  Dinmore,  they  found  the 
little  Theodore  watching  their  approach  with  the 
utmost  eagerness ;  the  lively  and  affectionate  joy 
with  which  he  welcomed  his  wished-for  guest, 
went  to  the  heart  of  poor  Claude,  so  little  used 
to  be  the  object  of  fondness  and  affection ;  and 
bursting  into  an  irrepressible  flood  of  tears,  he  cast 
himself  into  the  arms  opened  to  receive  hinu 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  gentle  heart,  a  8oul  affectionate, 

A  joyous  spirit  filled  with  generous  thought. 

And  genius  heightening,  ennoblmg  all. 

80X7THBT. 

In  quel  sembiante  un  non  so  che  ritrovo 
Che  non  distinguo^  e  non  mi  giunge  nuovo. 

MBTASTASIO. 

^R.  MoRDAUNT  left  the  two  children  together, 
1  a  few  hours'  fellowship  sufficed  to  establish 
ween  them  a  confidence  and  intimacy  that,  at  a 

happy  age,  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  the 
srcourse  of  years.     Before  the  hour  of  parting, 

little  secrets  of  either  heart  were  no  longer 
oiown  to  the  other,  and  Theodore  had 
le  to  the  determination  that  Claude  must  cer- 
Qy  leave  the  stem,  unfeeling  Grierson,  and 
e  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  Mordaimt,  to  share 

studies  and  his  sports.  As  Theodore  stood 
M  awe  of  that  gendeman,  whom  he  loved  with 
warmest  affection,  he  manfully  resolved  to 
bess  himself  immediately  to  him  on  the  sub- 
;.  Nor  had  he  a  hard  task  to  accomplish, 
.  Mordaunt  being  himself  greatly  disposed  to 
cue  from  ignorance  and  oppression,  one  whose 
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youthful  mind  appeared  to  him  to  be  endowed  ^ 
no  ordinary  faculties.  In  fact,  almost  the  very  sai&e 
plan  had  occurred  already  to  himself;  though  hft 
would  rather  not  have  suggested  it  to  the  poor  boy 
who  was  the  object  of  it,  until  he  had  ascertained 
the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  for  be  saw 
that  even  the  events  of  the  two  last  days  woidd  be 
sufficient  to  render  him,  unless  he  was  very  infiBrior 
in  heart  and  mind  to  what  he  conceived  him  to  be, 
fer  more  sensible  of  the  painfulness  of  his  situatioDi 
and  far  more  incapacitated  for  the  endurance  of 
it  than  before. 

Still,  as  this  was  but  the  inevitable  consequeooe 
of  unforeseen,  unplanned  events,  he  could  not 
help  regarding  it  as  an  opening  made  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  to  free  from  servitude  a  sprH 
formed  for  higher  destinies ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  not  refuse  scope  for  actioa  to 
the  generous  and  grateful  disposition  of  his  piqpil's 
heart,  without  falling  short  of  a  duty  comniitted 
by  Heaven  to  his  hands.  Besides,  there  was  some^ 
thing  mysterious  in  the  charm  which  the  oountd' 
nance  of  Claude  possessed  for  him.  When  he 
gazed  on  his  face,  vague  and  dreamy  thoughts  of 
the  past  floated  before  his  mind's  eye ;  and  yet  he 
could  by  no  means  trace  the  way  by  whidi  this 
child  was  linked  with  such  associations.  Inez* 
plicable  as  this  feeling  was,  it  strongly  disposed  hsD 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  again.  He  thought  thatt 
even  should  he  find  himself  mistaken  in  his  has^ 
conception  of  the   boy's  character   and  capadtff 
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could  not  but  be  for  his  good  to  be  re- 
loyedy  for  a  time  at  least,  from  one  who,  for 
ome  reason  or  other,  certainly  evinced  no  kindness 
f  feeling  towards  him,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
cmied  to  accompany  Claude  home  the  next  day, 
nd  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  Grier- 
on,  and  learn  what  were  his  future  intentions 
ind  wishes  with  regard  to  the  boy,  before  he  en- 
x>uraged  him  to  cherish  vain  hopes,  or  dream 
>right  dreams. 

Mr.    Mordaunt  had  learned  from   Ruth  that 
Claude  was  an  orphan ;  but  he  had  not  supposed 
that  there  was  any  secrecy  observed  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  until  he  learned 
from  Theodore  that  this  it  was  that  weighed  most 
heavily  on  his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  youth.     Not 
only  had  he  never  known  his  parents,  but  there 
were  those  around  him  who  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover and  to  declare,  what  Grierson  would  per- 
haps more  willingly  have  concealed,  that  a  mystery 
hung   over  him  which  he  could  not  solve,    and 
it  was  attended  with  imputations  of  shame,  which 
were  more  than  once  cast  in  his   teeth,  and  of 
which  he  could  neither  ascertain  the  truth,  nor  the 
ftlsehood.     This  singular  state  of  things  heightened 
Mr.  Mordaimt's  interest,  and  in  spite  of  his  sober 
age,  suggested  wild  and  romantic  ideas  to  his  mind, 
of  a  parentage  above  the  boy's  present  station,  and 
of  future  discoveries  to  be  made ;  though  while  he 
mused  on  these  fancies,  he  could  not  but  laugh  at 
himself    for   indulging  in    such   castle-building. 
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Anxious  to  serve  Claude  more  effectually^  he  caUe 
him  to  him,  and  set  off  with  him  for  Griersoa 
&rm.  Claude's  heart  was  too  full  of  conflictit 
hopes  and  fears  to  allow  him  to  speak,  and  1^ 
Mordaunt  felt  too  much  for  his  ill-concealed  ag^ 
tation  to  attempt  to  force  him  into  convensi- 
tion.}  ,  but  when  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
farm,  he  halted,  and  turning  to  Claude,  said : 

''  Claude,  I  must  dearly  understand  you  on 
one  point ;  do  you  really  wish  to  come  to  me  f 

Claude  strove  in  vain  to  speak ;  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  and  sobs  choked  his  utteraooa 
Catching  Mr.  Mordaunt's  hand  in  his,  he  pressed 
it  impetuously'  to  his  lips,  and  muttered  in  an  al- 
most inaudible  voice : 

"  You  know  that  I  do."  ^ 

Mr.  Mordaunt  said  no  more,  and  they  soon 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard.  Griersott 
came  to  meet  them,  and  after  a  few  brief  wordS) 
Mr.  Mordaimt  took  him  aside,  and  expressiiig 
the  complete  satisfaction  which  Claude's  conduct 
had  afforded  him  during  his  short  visit,  he  oof^ 
tinned : 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr,  Grierson,  that  the  sigwl 
ser\ice  that  ^his  boy  has  rendered  to  my  young 
ward,  has  filled  us  both  with  a  lively  interest  io 
him  ;  added  to .  this,  his  countenance  and  bearing 
are  s6  prepossessing,  I  may  say,  so  noble,  that  I  feel 
fully  disposed  to  aid  my  young  pupil  in  his  desie 
to  reward,  by  some  permanent  benefit,  the  cSung* 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  preservatioo  ^ 


^ 
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During  the  few  hours  that  I  have  had 

me,   I  think   that  I  have  observed  in 

readiness  of  apprehension,  and  such  a 

learn,  as  convince  me  that  any  one  who 

de  him  with  the  means  to  do  so,  will  not 

it  his  reward ;  and  I  would  willingly,  with 

lission,  allow  him  for  the  present  to  share 

ictions  bestowed  on  my  pupil.     Accord- 

i  progress  he  shall  make  we  shall  soon  be 

discern   what  line   in    life  it   would   be 

most  for  his  advantage  to  select  ;    nor 

when  his  choice  is  made,  be  impeded  in 

by  any  obstacles   which   our  assistance 

ve.     There  are  some  particulars  respect- 

n  which  I  must  request  you  to  give  me 

nation  that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 

ad  I  doubt  not  that  you  feel  an  interest 

)han  you  have  hitherto  protected,  which 

induce  you  to  forgive  me  for  thus  tres- 

pon  your  time." 

had  made  no  open,  nor  intended  com- 
Grierson's  conduct;  it  was  only  from 
untary  betrayal  of  his  feelings  that  Mr. 
t  had  imbibed  an  idea  of  its  harshness ; 
thought  it  unwise  to  manifest  an  ex- 
of  anything  but  what  was  fair  and  gene- 
lis  part,  until  he  should  be  actually  forced 
,  To  his  final  words,  Grierson  replied 
a  grim  smile,  and  a  silent  bow,  and 
•  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  resume  the  conver- 
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^  ^^In  the  first  {dace,  with  respect  to  his  birth, 
it  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  myst^,  whidi, 
young  as  he  is,  has  already  proved  afertile  soiiroeof 
pain.  Are  you  willing  to  confide  to  me  aiqr  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  it  with  whidi  you  are  aD> 
quainted,  even  though  you  may  think  it  it^mii- 
dous  to  make  such  communications  at  jnesent  to 
him?" 

With  a  darkened  countenance,  Grierscm  skivlj 
replied : 

"  I  have  no  information  whatever  to  give  you  on 
this  point.  It  is  in  vain  to  sed&  it  in  this  quarter, 
now  (NT  at  any  lat^  period.'' 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  unwiDiDg  cr 
unable  to  gratify  my  desire  of  ascertaining  tin 
point  ?" 

'^  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  say  that  I  think  my  repfy  \m 
been  sufficiently  explicit  to  exempt  me  fiom  anj 
&rther  prosecution  of  this  subject." 

Silence  followed  this  rebuke ;  Grierson  seemed 
awaiting  any  further  inquiries  with  impatience,  and 
Mr.  Mbrdaunt,  defeated  but  not  discouraged,  con- 
tinued: 

;  '*  When  he  was  thrown  upon  your  hands  at  so 
early  an  age,  was  any  provision  for  the  fixture  made 
for  him,  or  is  he  wholly  indebted  to  you  fiv  his 
support  ?" 
S  '*  No.  A  certain  sum  of  money  was  placed  in 
my  possession,  part  of  which  has  been  already  con- 
sumed, and  of  the  remainder  I  intend  to  make 
such  use  as  I  shall  think  most  beneficial  for  the 
boy's  interest." 
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^May  I  hope  that  if  either  be  or  I  shall  make 
^  future  suggestion  or  request  with  regard  to 
hd  diq)osal  of  it,  that  we  shaJDi  not  find  you  un^- 
tfflmg  to  listen  to  it  ?" 

"The  property  is  the  boy's,  not  mine.  If  he 
hme  ottier  friends  instead  of  me,  he  may  as  well 
ihee  it  at  their  disposal/' 

.  Grierson  spoke  these  words  with  a  bitterness 
bat  filled  Mr.  Mordaunt  with  aversion ;  anxious 
9  terminate  their  conversation,  he  said : 

^Then  Claude  has  your  permission  to  remove 
3  my  house  ?" 

"I  do  not  even  wish  it  to  be  asked.  If  he 
bioks  he  can  better  his  fortunes,  let  him  go.  I 
ab  nothmg  by  his  stay,  and  lose  nothing  by  his 
Itparture.  Though  he  show  me  no  gratitude,  per- 
^  he  win  show  you  more." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  hat,  and 
Kmed  impatient  to  depart.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  much 
ilBatisfied  with  the  man,  and  yet  not  willing  to 
luufest  displeasure,  followed  him,  saying : 

"Then  I  will  tell  him  that  I  have  arranged  for 
Dfi  to  join  Lord  Uamarmon." 

**  Lord  Uamarmon !"  exclaimed  Grierson,  for 
te  first  time  startled  out  of  his  provoking  com- 
i^ure ;  "  is  your  ward  Lord  Uamarmon  ?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Mordaunt,  in  some  astonish- 
^t  Grierson's  coimtensoice  changed,  and  he 
Kttttered  in  a  half-audible  voice  ; 

**  Surety  this  does  look  like  the  hand  of  Provi- 

c  2 
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This  momentary  loss  of  self-command  greatly 
augmented  Mordaunt's  curiosity  ;  however,  Gri- 
erson  quitted  him  abruptly,  without  addressing  any 
further  remark  to  him  ;  but  before  his  departure 
he  returned,  and  b^ged  him  not  to  hold  an? 
further  communication  with  Claude  on  the  subject, 
as  he  would  himself  inform  him  of  his  intentioos 
with  regard  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

■ 

I  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth.  The  something 
It  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from 

AS   TOU    LIKB    IT. 

Friends  now  ftist  sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together ;  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Inseparable. 

COBIOLANXTS. 

The  emotion  betrayed  by  Grierson,  on  learning 
it  the  unacknowledged  orphan,  placed  under  his 
^  was  now  by  an  xmlooked  for  accident   to 

thrown  into  dose  contact  with  a  brother,  igno- 
U  of  their  relationship,  and  the  innocent  usyrper 

his  rights,  will  not  surprise  our  readers.  Even 
I  hard  heart  was  touched  by  such  an  occurrence ; 
i  he  paused  in  consternation,  scarcely  able  to 
olve  how  to  proceed.  He  could  not  perceive  that 
5  secrecy  he  was  bound  to  observe,  was  en* 
ngered  by  the  communication  thus  wonderfully 
ened  between  the  brothers.  Though  he  enter- 
ned  a  dislike  to  the  boy,  (whose  unprotected 
uation,  instead  of  giving  him  an  additional  daim 
kindness,  had  rendered  him  often  the  victim  of 
^ty ;  for  Grierson  was  one  of  those  *  whose  con- 


n^trihutive  dispensiition  which  imposct 
bt'iK'tUcttir  un  oiw,  who  was  the  ii 
inflicting  so  great  an  injur)' ;  a  super 
of  thwarting  the  designs  of  Provider 
his  mind,  and  he  finally  determined 
take  their  natural  course  without  t1 
obstacle  in  their  way. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps,  aoc 
readers  of  the  drcumstances  that  thus  i 
erson  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Claude 

When  the  old  Lord  Llamarmtm  c 
his  servant,  Roger  Grierson,  to  fini 
secret  abode  for  the  discarded  heir, 
a  brother  of  his  own,  of  a  haid,  ste 
nature ;  on  ^ose  determined  obstii 
penetrable  secrecy  he  knew  he  eouk 
man  had  &r  too  much  sagadly. 
his  suspicionB  quu^  aroused  by  Uu 
insisted  upon,  and  stOl  more  by  1 
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"avdled,  and  he  was  placed  in  fiill  possession  of 
ly  bd  conoerning  Claude's  birth  and  position. 
I  brother  Roger,  on  the  death  oi  his  first  master, 
I  not  r^nain  in  Eustace's  service ;  but  accom- 
lied  Lord  Sanvile  to  India,  in  a  lucrative  situa^ 
1.  This  appoiatment  he  knew  that  he  obtained 
oi^h  Lady  Theodora's  interest,  but  he  felt  little 
titude  in  return ;  for  he  plainly  saw  tiiat  her 
t  design  was  to  destroy  his  influence  over  Eus- 
e,  whidi  excited  at  once  her  jealousy  and  indig- 
ion.  Lady  Theodora,  by  her  haughty  deport- 
fil;  had  excited  Griown's  most  bitter  enmity, 
e  regarded  him  as  the  foul  tod  with  which  Lord 
imarmon  worked  his  basest  acts,  and  she  treated 
Q  with  a  contempt  that  made  him  vow  revenge, 
mevear  he  could  effect  it,  without  involving  Eus* 
e  in  the  downfal  which  he  longed  to  prepare  for 
'.  For  a  while  he  was  induced  to  pause  by  a 
das  of  attachment  which  he  retained  for  the 
%  of  his  early  patnm ;  whose  plans  he  could  not, 
boat  compunctious  visitings,  resolve  to  counter- 
*  as  soon  as  he  was  no  more.  Before  Grierson 
iuted,  he  meditated  admitting  his  brother  into 
confidence ;  habitual  prudence  however  re- 
ined him,  and  he  finally  satisfied  himself  by 
iimtting  to  paper  so  fiill  a  detail  of  the  whole 
isaction  between  Lord  Llamarmon  and  him^- 
,  as  would  serve  for  any  l^al  purpose.  He 
a  confided  it  to  the  care  (k  his  lm>ther,  desiring 
ii  if  Lord  Llamarmon,  whose  health  was  feeble, 
«  to  die  during  his  absence,  that  he  would 


fJriiTSnii,  lint  without  oiiriosity,  at  o 
tht'  |xicki't  ninfidcd  to  his  cart' ;  b 
quainted  mtli  its  contents,  delayed  to 
lurther.  His  principles  were  eonforn 
standard,  and  tinctured  by  his  intrins: 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  dogged  honesty  wl: 
that  Lord  Llamarmoa's  death  did  not 
from  his  oath  of  secresy ;  and  whOe  I 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  he  did  not  feel  uu 
the  doubly  treacherous  part  proposed  b 
Lord  LlarDarmoD  and  his  fether  hi 
benefactors ;  and  he  was  not  dispo 
the  helpless  orphan,  or  to  gratify  Ri 
nant  hatred  at  their  expense.  He  t 
aside  the  paper,  resolved  for  the  pre 
to  allow  its  contents  to  remain  ia 
secresy.  A  few  years  afterwards,  I 
returned  to  Engliuid,  and  through  hi 
that  the  elder  Grierson  had  fallea  a  ' 
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to   avail    himself  of  his  labour,  and  quieted   his 
conscience   by  professing  an  intention,    when  he 
should  come  to  riper  years,  of  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal the   money  belonging  to  him,  and  leaving 
him  free  to  choose  his  own  walk  in  life.     He  could 
Dot,  however,    without  compunction,  reject   Mr. 
Mordaunt's  offer  to  bestow  an  education  on  him ; 
in  offer  made  in  consequence  of  his  noble  exertion. 
StiD,  when  he  remembered  how  fondly  his  helpless 
child,  Ruth,  was  attached  to  her  young  companion, 
and  thought  how  it  would  grieve  her  to  part  with 
him,  he  almost  came  to  a  determination  to  forbid 
his  departure. .    But  the  only  earnest  supplications 
addressed  'to  him  on  the  subject,  were  those  that 
<ame  firom  the  lips  of  Ruth,  (for  the  boy  would  not 
plead  for  himself,  though  he  felt  strongly  disposed 
to  call  in  question  Grierson's  authority  to  detain 
Ittni;)  and  so   passionately   did   she   entreat  her 
&ther  to  consent  to  their  mutual  wishes,  that  he 
&alfy  acquiesced.  Ruth  then  sought  permission  to 
^oquamt  Claude  with  his  final  determination,  but 
tUa  her  father  refused;  and  Ruth  seeing  that  it 
^*ould  be  imwise  to  press  him  further,  retired  silently, 
^Baring  that  he  would  bestow  the  favour  he  was 
*lH)ut  to  grant,  so  ungraciously  as  to  deprive  it  of 
^  its  power  to  awaken  gratitude ;  nor  was  this 
ftar  unfounded.     It  seemed  as  if  Grierson  had  a 
Poaitnre  antipathy  to  giving  pleasure,  or  conferring 
"^>|Hne88;  and  that  if  necessitated   to  do  so,  he 
^▼e  to  compensate  himself  by  an  ebullition  of 
^'^^^  than  ordinary  wrathful  coarseness  and  bru- 

c  3 
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tality.  Accordingly '  that  evening  as  th^  s&t  it 
supper,  he  informed  Claude,  with  oool  and  bkiBg 
sarcasm,  that  he  had  parted  with  hkn  te  Mr. 
Mordaimt,  to  he  an  humble  playmate  to  the  Ktde 
Lord  ;  and  **  I  imagine/'  he  said,  '*  that  yw  lA 
find  it  not  less  irksome  to  humour  the  caprices  cf  a 
spoilt  child,  than  to  learn  in  my  serrice  oooiipi- 
tiotls  befitting  a  man.'' 

Claude's  colour  mounted  high  at  this  insid^ 
speech,  particularly  as  Roger  chimed  in  with  a 
laugh  of  derision,  which  however  the  fieiy  ghoee 
of  Claude's  eye  quickly  silenced.  Tummg  to 
Gri^'son,  he  asked  in  a  constrained  voice : 

'^  When  am  I  to  go  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  Sir? * 

^'What!"  exclaimed  Grierson,  with  a  suddni 
burst  of  anger;  *'are  you  already  so  irapidMBt, 
young  Sir,  to  quit  the  only  home  you  have  evo 
known  ?  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  tduj}  go 
farther  and  fare  worse,  and  before  k»ig  may  periuffi 
repent  your  graceless  haste." 

Claude  bit  his  lip,  but  for  Ruth's  sake,  8<ffl  kept 
silent. 

'*  I  hope,"  added  Grierson  rising,  and  viokndy 
pushing  his  seat  fi^m  him,  "that  none  so  mi- 
gratefid  may  ever  darken  my  threshcdd  again." 

At  these  words  Claude  also  started  op,  and 
with  a  bold  impetuosity,  which  amazed  Ins  hearas 
by  its  novelty,  exdaimed : 

"  Gratitude!  Why  do  you  talk  of  gratitude? 
Am  I  to  be  gratefid  for  your  scoflb,  yoiv  threats, 
your  blows,   your  unjust  blame,   or  yew  tnd 
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moddngs?  You  speak  of  servioe.  How  do  I 
fm  it  you?  You  have  yourself  told  Mr.  Mor- 
dMmt  that  I  am  no  dependent  on  your  charity. 
If  you  have  paid  yoursdf  for  the  bread  I  have 
Men  and  the  bed  I  have  lain  on,  in  what  am 
I  your  debtor  ?  Do  you  not  rather  owe  me  some- 
tluDg  f(»*  that  labour  of  which  I  have  not  been 
ftfing;  and  which  you,  for  some  time  past,  have 
mt  scrupled  to  exact  ?" 

was  so  astonished  at  the  sudden  bold- 
that  animated  the  boy,  that  he  let  him 
|meed  tiius  £ar  in  silence,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  answer,  Claude,  after  an  indignant  pause, 
koke  forth  again  before  Qrierson  could  speak,  and 
adaimed: 

^But  all  that  is  past  I  had  forgotten,  and 
voqU  have  gone  forth  fit)m  you  in  love  and 
pititttde,  if  you  had  only  dismissed  me  kindly !'' 

And  drawing  Ruth  towards  him,  Claude  rested 
itt  head  on  her  shoulder  and  burst  into  tears, 
AoQgh  be  would  fain  not  have  wept  before  Grier- 
teor  Roger. 

''  Oh  1  father,"  ezckdmed  Ruth  in  a  voice  both 
itoumful  and  imfdoring ;  ^^  Claude  is  not  ungrate- 
lid,  and  you  must  not  try  him  with  unkindness 
4krt  that  he  is  about  to  leave  us." 

Qaude  hastily  brushed  away  his  tears,  and 
Imkracing  Ruth,  he  said : 

*^  For  your  sake,  Ruth,  I  w31  be  gratelFul  yet." 

Whether  it  was  that  Grierson  was  touched  by 
his  display  of  affection  towards  his  child,    or 
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that  his  heart  smote  him  at  the  deserved  r^Nike 
bestowed  by  the  orphan,  he  now  retired  in  suBen 
silence,  which  he  continued  to  maintain  with  i^ 
gard  to  Claude's  departure,  fix>m  that  night  til 
it  took  place.  When  he  took  leave  of  him  how- 
ever, he  dismissed  him  without  a  single  expressioii 
of  kindness. 

But  from  the  hour  of  his  entrance  into  his  new 
home,  Claude  never  again  felt  the  want  of  kind- 
ness and  affection.  The  happiness  of  both  the 
children  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  compa- 
nionship now  established  between  them.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  Theodore's  health  from  his 
infancy,  had  rendered  it  quite  impossible  to  send 
him  to  a  public  school;  his  education  therefbit 
was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  was  his 
guardian  as  well  as  preceptor,  and  who  for  the 
sake  of  his  early  friend,  as  well  as  for  the  child's 
own'  engaging  qualities,  watched  over  him  with 
a  parental  tenderness,  and  now  rejoiced  in  having 
obtained  for  him  a  companion,  whose  high  spirit, 
manly  character,  and  excellent  capacity  rendered 
him  alike  suited  to  share  his  studies  and  his 
sports,  and  to  rouse  him  to  salutary  exertions  of 
body  and  mind. 

For  a  time  the  children  were  satisfied  to  love 
each  other,  and  their  mutual  desire  to  please 
Mr.  Mordaimt  was  their  greatest  incentive  to 
application  to  their  studies.  But  as  th^  grew 
older,  Theodore  began  to  frame  plans  leadings  to 
future  distinction  for  his  humble  friend,  such  is 
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bould  {Mredude  the  necessity  for  a  separation  in 
fter  Hfe,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate^ 
amI  which  yet  would  be  inevitable,  if  Claude  re- 
amed to  the  low  sphere  in  which  he  had  found 
um.  Such  an  idea  was  equally  repugnant  to 
Idr.  Mordaunt,  who  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
ibflities  so  ^ccellent,  and  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  care,  were  to  remain  ^  mute  and 
iog^orious/  By  every  means  in  his  power  he 
rtunulated  Claude's  eager  exertions,  and  if  Claude's 
beart  was  now  for  the  first  time  satisfied,  so  also 
was  his  inquiring  mind.  The  delights  to  be 
found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
had  been  unimagined  by  him,  imtil  as  they  were 
gnduaDy  developed  in  himself,  he  began  to  enjoy 
die  pleasures  they  afford,  and  to  discover  that 
diey  were  of  all  others  the  most  congenial  to 
Us  taste.  Theodore  watched  his  rapid  proficiency 
^  the  greatest  interest ;  his  desire  was  to  see 
Um,  not  his  equal,  but  his  superior;  he  seemed 
lo  take  a  pride  in  seeing  Claude  surpass  him. 
When  he  did  well,  his  eyes  would  beam  with 
Bcreased  joy,  if  Mr.  Mordaunt  pronoimced  that 
tSaude  had  done  better.  He  was  content  to  be 
Wtdope  by  him  in  every  thing  but  gratitude, 
Seoerosity,  and  love.  The  affection  that  had  6rom 
(be  jBrst  meeting  sprung  up  between  the  two 
mothers  grew  with  their  growth,  and  every  year 
hrit  their  hearts  more  firmly  together.  The  ten- 
'cvoess  of  Theodore's  nature  responded  to  the 
^uaastic  devotion   of  Claude's^  to  whom   he 
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looked  up,  as  he  might  have  done,  had  he  known 
that  in  him  he  had  an  elder  brother  nd  natonl 
protector.  He  maiked  all  his  attammenls  as  m 
many  pledges  of  the  fiitnre  honouis  and  fium 
he  so  eagerly  desired  for  him  to  acquire;  and 
he  longed  for  a  day  to  come  whoi  the  taknH 
and  merits  of  his  fiiend  would  meet  with  t 
general  acknowledgment,  and  he  should  see  imn 
freed  from  the  o|^ressive  recollection  that. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless 
Tin  he  had  forged  himself  a  name.** 

Mr.  Mordaunt  found  that  the  sum  oi  mooej  in 
Grierson's  hands  was  adequate  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  usual  routine  of  education ;  and  i 
was  resolved  that  he  should  enter  the  uniyenity  it 
the  same  time  as  Theodore,  though  he  was  two 
years  his  senior.  His  want  of  early  education  had 
of  course  for  a  time  retarded  his  progress,  and  tk 
advantages  of  continuing  together  thqr  were  both 
unwilling  to  resign.  Whenever  Tlieodore  naited 
his  mother  or  his  friends,  Claude  ronudned  wiA 
Mr.  Mordaunt;  and  duriog  the  six  years  which 
he  spent  with  him,  he  obtained  as  firm  a  hold  od 
his  bMsart  as  did  his  brother.  In  foct^  thovigh  the 
wide  di£ference  between  their  characters  gave  t 
different  tone  to  Mr.  Mordaunt's  feelings  towards 
them,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
dedare  which  he  regarded  with  moat  tenderness. 
The  timid  disposition  and  feeble  health  of  Theo- 
dore made  siqpport  more  leedful  to  him  tbaa 
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»  the  daring  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Claude  : 
b.  Mordaunt  saw  that  the  friendship  between 
iwin  might  prove  equally  beneficial  to  both, 
B  an  that  the  one  wanted,  the  other  possessed, 
le  fiiequently  in  his  letters  to  Lady  Uarnarmon, 
fho  was  seldom  in  England,  commented  on  the 
DQtoal  advantages  they  might  derive  from  it ;  and 
ler  ready  generosity  prompted  her  to  anticipate 
vith  pleasure  the  time  when  ^e  and  her  son  might 
combine  in  their  endeavours  to  ensure  success  to 
me,  whom  she  only  thought  of  as  that  son's  pre- 
mer. 

'  When  Theodore  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  his 
Bother  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and  take 
Tf  her  permanent  residence  in  the  Castle  of  his 
Users :  solaced  by  his  society,  and  engrossed 
9  die  furtherance  of  his  interests,  she  hoped  to 
^  aUe  to  banish  the  memory  of  past  events,  and 
io  dence  the  voices  of  the  dead,  that  disturbed  her 
M  when  within  those  walk.  Theodore  went  to 
BKet  her  at  Ilamaflnon,  and  Claude  received  a 
feedy  invitation  to  follow  him  thither,  and  remain 
Bttil  they  should  commence  together  their  college 
!iMr.  In  acocnrdance  with  his  own  eager  wish 
iMi  Mr.  Mordaunt's  approbation,  Claude  prepared 
0  obey  his  fiiend's  summons. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Lowlinese  inexpresBiTe,  and  deep  1 
SuT  raveniT  donteax,  les  vagnes  pen; 
Lee  plans  de  destiD^e,  et  de  vie  en  ca 
Cette  &«tenut£  de  denz  Ctres  en  im. 


CiAUDB  did  not  leave  Dinmore  wi 
ing  visit  to  Ruth,  whom  he  had  not 
from  time  to  time,  aod  who,  be  fean 
bitt^y  the  want  of  these  acxnistom 
her  cheerless  solitude.  When  he  n 
departure,  she  listened  with  her  us 
sympathy,  rejoicing  in  his  pleasure,  a 
her  own  pam.  She  felt  implidt  con 
assurance  that  she  should 

Hear  of  him  at31,  and  never  of  him  a 
Bot  what  was  like  him  fbrmerif . 
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K>f.     How  often  in  her  loneliness  had  she 

If  she  could  meet  him 
at  once  a-day,  it  would  i:giclog  her  heart 
f  what  lay  heavy  on  it ! 

w,  the  satisfaction  his  not  unfrequent  visits 

>arted9  was  to  be  wholly  resigned,  prpbably 

I 

• 

Mordaimt,  though  he  had  at  heart  no 
wish  than  Ruth  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
ig  pupil,  did  not  think  it  right  to  dismiss 
thout  a  few  words  of  advice  with  respect 
entire  change  of  position  he  was  about  to 
He  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  now, 
first  time,  be  made  practically  sensible  of 
inct  spheres  in  which  he  and  Lord  liar- 
were  placed,  and  touched  on  the  difficulty 
d  experience  with  regard  to  those  aroirnd 
not  with  regard  to  his  friend  and  patron, 
itaining  a  manly  independence  free  fi'om 
5  pride,  or  in  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  fa- 
itercourse,  without  incurring  the  imputation 
ity. 

le  listened  to  his  words  with  becoming 
e,  but,  even  on  after  reflection,  felt  unable 
eive  doubt  or  apprehension.  With  regard 
dore,  he  could  as  soon  have  shrunk  fi'om 
reliance  on  the  strength  of  his  own  love 
odore,  as  on  that  of  Theodore  for  him. 
r  only  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  fear 
ipointment  fled,  and  he  returned  to  antici- 
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park,  tillccl  with  iiobic   forost-trces, 
the  liiJlciwi-d  growth  of  years  ;  but  CI. 
|j  jl  jll  i  ijL  timi^  ti>  regaril  witli  admiration  the 

his  friend,  nor  to  raise  a  querulous 
why  some  are 

Favouritefl  of  Fate, 
In  Fortune's  1^  carest 

and  othets  left  ia  'life's  low  vale 
heart  was  boundiag  with  joy  at  the 
each  succeeding  moment  lessened  it 
twcen  them.  At  leogth  tiiey  reach 
and  Claude  hastily  sprang  down,  i 
to  his  companions  of  a  day.  He  fi 
and  horse  awuting  his  amvaL  He 
m  ereiy  manly  exercise,  and  the  wa 
sprai^  into  his  seat,  and  managed  tl 
steed,  at  once  taught  the  ottendan 
he  was  a  person  to  be  respected.  A 
mile  brought  him  to  the  Castle,  i 
occupied  as  his  mind  was,  be  coul 
irom  many  bursts  of  admiration  at 
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f  greeting  sounded  in  his  ear,  no  llieodore 
B  eye.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
it  (hat  he  had  indeed  oome  too  soon«  How 
he  be  wanted  there?  The  momentary 
bestowed  on  the  mi^nificence  that  reigned 
y  made  him  fed  that  Lord  Uamarmon 
not  be  the  simple  Theodore  who  had  been 
cnpanion  in  Mr.  Mordaunt's  seduded  vicar- 
Such  tiioughts  as  these  rushing  for  the  first 
ito  his  mind,  agitated  it  so  as  to  render  him 
3  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the  servant  for 
directions.  At  last,  rousing  himself  fordbly 
is  unpleasant  reverie,  he  asked  when  Loid 
rmon  would  enter. 

x>n,  Sir,  I  believe.  Within  an  hour.  There 
iige  party  at  the  Castle  this  evening.  Sir. 
•eat  hall  is  pr^)ared  for  dancing,  and  many 

are  invited  from  different  parts  of    the 

ft 

• 

readers  must  not  laugh  at  my  poor  hero,  if, 
lih's  sdce,  I  confess  that  these  words  made 
ish  himself  at  Dinmore  once  again,  far  from 
of  splendour  and  festivity,  for  which  he 
mself  so  little  prepared.  But  the  Fates 
an  things  for  us ;  and  but  little  time  was 
1  him  for  the  indulgence  of  dii^iriting  fears. 
[y  had  the  domestic  lelEt  him,  when  he  heard 
proadiing  sound  of  a  familiar  step  and  voice, 
asped  in  the  warm  embrace  of  Theodore, 
re-assured  that  he  had  been  looked  for  as 
,  and  was  welcomed  as  heartily,  as  he  could 
esired. 
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-I't  iit'Iiis  friend's  emb;irr;issnn.'iit 
'  lint  iin,"  he  siiid,  "  I  have  tli 
inter  arningeineiit.  You  are 
your  journey,  and  woiJd,  I  have 
annoyed  by  meeting  so  many  stran 
dine  together  in  the  library,  and  wi 
times,  until  we  are  interrupted  by  : 
me  to  open  the  ball,  which,  I  assi 
treaties  would  induce  me  to  anno 
day  of  your  coming  was  dedded." 

Claude  warmly  expressing  his 
friend's  kindness,  supplicated  him 
to  retreat  entirely  from  these  pro 
and  spend  the  evening  in  sedusioc 
would  hear  of  no  excuse ;  and  hem 
that  Claude  must  positively  be  pi 
mother,  nor  sleep  a  night  under  the 
having  first  received  a  welcome  fr 
one,  who  had  only  learat  his  name  i 
of  the  life  of  her  child. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Theodore,"  sa 
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*^  I  hoped  would  have  led  to  forgetfulness,  or 
kever  could  I  have  enjoyed  any  pleasure  in  your 
odety.'' 

"Well,"  replied  Theodore,  "I  threaten  a  daBy 
Bcurrence  to  this  subject  if  you  in  any  way  thwart 
ly  wishes,  or  venture  to  retreat  when .  I  bid  you 
Ivance.  Appear  this  evening  without  compul- 
on,  and  all  shall  go  well  with  you,  but  dread  the 
fects  of  further  opposition  to  my  will,  which,  I 
urn  you,  is  here  sovereign.  ,  I  have  many  reasons 
r  wishing  you  to  be  present  to-night.  Above 
i,  I  wish  to  make  you  known  to  our  cousins,  the 
'mners,  who  are  here." 

So  saying,  he  left  him.  In  the  course  of  theu- 
)Dyersation,  during  their  private  repast,  Theodore 
pin  mentioned  the  Dormer  family,  who  were  at 
resent  inmates  of  the  Castle. 

"  What  relationship  do  they  bear  to  you,  Theo- 
lore?"  asked  Claude. 

**  Lady  Esther  Dormer  is  my  mother's  cousin, 
(y  unde  succeeded  to  the  San  vile  title  on  the 
bath  ofi  her  brother.  In  our  childhood,  Venetia 
nd  I  were  playfellows ;  but  her  mother's  health 
ias  long  been  incurably  bad,  and  they  have  resided 
Q  the  continent  for  many  years.  Lady .  Eslher 
nus  very  anxious  to  accompany  them  to  England 
bis  year,  when  Mr.  Dormer's  presence  was  indis- 
eosable  here ;  but  she  found  the  journey  quite  im- 
ipticable.  During  my  mother's  residence  in 
ply,  she  was  always  near  them,  which  was  a  great 
nntage  to  her  young  cousin,  as  it  provided  her 
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mth  a  female  fiieod  when  her  mother  ^ 
to  acoompany  her  into  society.  This 
interooxurse  has  been  productive  of  the 
attachment  between  them.  But  who 
knows  Venetia,  and  loves  her  not  ?  Yo 
in  her  a  combination  of  modest  dignity, ! 
and  amiabailityy  that  render  her  unspeakal 
mg. 

Here  Theodore  stopped  short,  and  4 
af%er  parted  to  prepare  for  the  further  | 
the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ak !  de  quel  souvenir  viens-tu  frapper  mon  coeur ! 

EACINI. 

Fra  tanti  amici  lumi 
Una  nube  lontana  mi  dispiace 
La  qual  temo  che  'n  pianto  si  risolve. 

PETRARCA. 

In  spite  of  all  the  delight  Claude  had  antici- 
tedy  and  had  reaUy  found  in  rejoining  Theodore, 
had  still  a  sinking  at  the  heart,  he  scarce  knew 
ly,  like  that  sense  of  loneliness  which  so  often 
ishes  the  spirit  on  entering  a  crowded  city  where 
are  strangers,  or  on  first  planting  the  foot  on  a 
eign  land,  or  on  entering  a  happy,  merry  circle, 
lere  all  are  familiar  with  all,  except  with  you. 
i  felt,  though  he  indignantly  repelled  the  feeling 
t  avowed,  a  kind  of  prophetic  dread  that  he  was 
tuaDy  robbed  of  his  fiiend. 
He  entered  the  brilliant  ball-room  alone,  and 
ked  around  in  blank  dismay,  striving  in  vain  to 
<h  sight  of  the  only  familiar  face  he  could  hope 
disocon,  that  of  Theodore.  His  eye  glanced 
XNigii  the  crowd,  and  at  length  fell  upon  him 
was  in  search  of.  But  Claude  paused  for  a 
ment  before  he  made  him  sensible  of  his  ap- 
^ach,  for  he  felt  an  intuitive  conviction  that  the 
utiful  girl  to  whom  Theodore  was   spealkm^ 
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could  be  no  other  than  Miss  Dormor;  and 
wished,  while  yet  unrecognized,  by  a  silent  i 
unobserved  scrutiny,  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  ii 
rest  and  curiosity  which  Theodore  had  excitix 
him  regarding  her. 

And  now  Claude  gazed  in  enraptured  ado 
tion  on  beauty,  how  different  and  how  sup 
to  any  that  had  ever  yet  met  his  eye  !  lie  ma 
her  graceful  form,  her  eloquent  countenanoe 
brilliant  fairness  of  her  pale  skin,  the  classic 
gance  of  her  features,  the  softness  of  her  1 
eyes,  and  the  profuse  and  waving  tresses 
chesnut  hair  gathered  together,  and  confinei 
the  back  of  her  head,  leaving  its  fsiultless 
line  and  that  of  her  swan-like  throat,  dead] 
fined.  He  felt  an  inexplicable  pang  as  he  si 
turned  his  eyes  from  her,  and  letting  thein 
on  Theodore,  beheld  the  tender  air  with  whid 
was  listening  to  her.  Was  it  possible  that 
was  speaking  of  him  ?  for  Theodore  turning  qu 
towards  the  spot  where  he  was  standing, 
her,  and  advanced  to  welcome  him  with  a  i 
of  affection,  and  taking  his  arm,  exclaimed : 

"  Come,  let  me  present  you  at  once  to  my 
ther ;  and  then,  Claude,"  he  said,  lowering  his  yi 
"  I  must  show  my  cousin  to  you.** 

"  Was   it   not   Miss   Dormer   you   were 
just  now  ?"  asked  Claude  with  some  emban 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Theodore,  evidently  too  m 
pre-occupied    to    remark    the    hesitation  rf 
manr.eT. 
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As  Claude  followed  his  friend,  he  saw  in  advance 
f  them,  a  lady  of  a  most  commanding  demeanour, 
Dd  singular  beauty.  As  she  was  no  longer  youngi 
le  immediately  concluded  that  this  was  Lady 
Jamarmon.  She  received  Theodore-s  introduction 
vitfa  the  utinost  graciousness ;  and  though  she  at 
noe  expressed  the  gratitude  which  her  passionate 
m  for  her  son  caused  her  to  feel,  in  the  warmest 
arms,  it  was  done  with  such  an  appearance  of 
anoerity,  and  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  even 
CEkuide  could  listen  almost  without  a  wish  to  cut 
had  her  discourse.  Nor  did  she  neglect  to  gratify 
Fheodore  by  some  flattering  encomiums  which  she 
bond  time  to  utter  on  the  manner  and  appearance 
i  his  rustic  friend  ;  and  dismissing  him  with  an 
BJQDction  to  commence  the  dance  with  his  cousin, 
ihe  added  with  a  courteous  smile  : 

**  You  shall  leave  Mr.  Lermont  (such  was  the 
^ame  borne  by  Claude)  with  me.  Though  all  are 
^gers  here,  he  must  not  for  a  moment  cons- 
ider me  as  one.  It  is  Theodore's  mother  who 
peaks,  and  she  would  not  be  more  strange  to  him 
ban  Theodore  himself." 

The  warmth  of  this  speech  satisfied  Theodore, 
4lo  thanked  her  with  delight ;  and  after  he  left 
^em.  Lady  Llamarmon  continued  to  converse 
ith  Claude  with  so  much  easy  grace  and  con« 
derate  kindness,  that  he  soon  found  himself  re- 
ived of  half  the  embarrassment  imder  which  he 
Id  laboured,  and  able  to  bear  his  part  in  the  con- 
^rsation  with  an  intelligence  and  self-possession 
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equaDy  free  from  presumption,  and  fix>m  manncm 
honte. 

But  as  they  continued  to  discourse,  he  peroeivi 
or  fancied  that  he  perceived,  an  expression  d  pi 
and  douht  steal  over  Lady  Llamarmon's  face; : 
appearance  was  vague,  and  quickly  passed  aws; 
but  still  she  seemed  uneasy,  and  unwilling  to  ti 
to  him  more.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  ha 
and  drew  it  across  her  brow,  as  if  to  smooth  a^ 
the  contracting  frown  that  came  there  unbidde 
and  against  her  will;  This  singular  change,  thoof 
slightly  manifested,  alarmed  Claude*s  senskr 
feelings,  and  he  began  an  almost  precipitate  r 
treat.  But  Theodore  did  not  leave  him  long  ^ 
himself :  no  sooner  was  the  dance  ended,  than  ka^ 
ing  Miss  Dormer  beside  his  mother,  he  sought  hii 
again,  and  with  the  kindest  solicitude  strove  1 
lead  him  to  share  in  the  amusements  of  the  ever 
ing ;  but  Claude  assured  him,  that  the  novelty  ( 
the  scene  was  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  him,  an 
that  he  would  willingly  decline,  at  least  for  th 
evening,  any  introduction  to  the  crowd  that  soi 
rounded  him. 

"  Forget  me  to-night,  Theodore,"  he  said,  "  an 
let  to-morrow  be  mine." 

Theodore  seeing  that  this  request  was  made  i 
sincerity  acquiesced  in  it ;  but  though  Lord  Ua 
narmon  quitted  him,  Claude  was  not  long  left  i 
contemplation,  (though  perhaps,  few  places  ai 
better  suited  to  it  than  a  station  in  an  unknot 
crowd)  for  a  gentleman  approached  him,  and  sfl^ 
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ing  himself  beside  him,  gave  evident  indications  of 
a  wish  to  converse.  He  was  of  a  middle  age,  and 
his  countenance  was  remarkably  handsome  and 
benevolent ;  his  keen  dark .  eyes  sparkled  with  ani- 
mation, and  appeared  to  suffer  nothing  to  escape 
their  notice.  In  his  deportment  was  an  aristo- 
cratic ease,  and  in  his  manner  rather  an  air  of 
patronage,  but  demonstrated  with  too  much  good 
nature  to  be  galling  or  oppressive. 

**  I  see,"  he  said,  addressing  Claude  in  a  voice 
that  was  peculiarly  agreeable,  "  I  see  that  you  are 
quite  as  great  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  world 
as  I  am.  You  appear  to. know  no  one  here;  and 
though  I  now  know  half  the  people  in  the  room, 
there  are  but  few  with  whom  I  have  had  more 
than  an  hour's  acquaintance.  You  will  perhaps 
think  that  I  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  persons 
if  I  tell  you  at  once  who  you  are.  I  believe  you 
would  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  give  me  so  much  in- 
formation with  regard  to  myself" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Sir,"  replied  Claude;  "but  I 
think  that  it  is  more  surprising  that  you  should  be 
able  to  tell  my  name,  than  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  tell  yours.  If  you  really  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  me,  you  must  be  aware  that  here  I 
am,  equally  unknowing  and  unknown." 

"  At  present  you  are :  but  you  will  not  long  re- 
main either  the  one  or  the  other.  Your  coimte- 
nance  alone  speaks  so  far.  Well,  your  first 
introduction  is  into  the  gay  world,  but  depend 
upon  it,  both  for  your  happiness  and  your  suc- 
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cess,  your  next  ought  to  be  into  the  busy  worl 
But  T  dare  say  that  you  think  this  looks  a  vei 
pleasant  one/'  said  his  new  friend,  looking  arom 
with  an  air  of  good-humoured  satisfisbction.  ''L 
me,  however,"  he  continued,  ^*  teQ  you  one  thin^ 
This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  relaxation,  not  occapatko 
All  those  here  who  deserve  to  be  here,  who  ait 
worth  knowing,  will  to-morrow  have  better,  wiser, 
and  more  important  affedrs  to  attend  to.  Those 
who  have  not,  will  to-morrow  be  sick,  weary, 
miserable,  and  destitute  of  all  that  life  and  sfA 
which  now  appear  so  charming." 

The  silent  attention  which  Claude  gave  to  these 
remarks,  caused  the  stranger  to  pause,  and  laugli 
heartily,  exclaiming : 

''I  am  not  much  given  to  moralize;  and  those 
who  know  me  best,  would  laugh  at  me  if  tbej 
caught  me  doing  so.  Only  there  is  somethiog 
about  you  that  has  rather  taken  my  £mcy.  I  doot 
think  that  you  will  ever  do  to  be  kept  tame  at 
Llamarmon  Castle,  which  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  expected.  You  must  get  your  friead  to 
push  you  on  in  the  world,  and  don't  let  him  keep 
you  near  him.  That  will  not  do  for  either  d 
you." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Claude,  «  why  not  ?" 
"  Would  you  like  a  life  of  dependence  ?" 
"  No,  not  in  the  sense  in  which   you  use  tk 
word ;  but  we  may  be  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other's  affection :    and  it  is   no  d^radation,  W 
rather  honour,  to  be  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  h^ 
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ThiB  stranger  smiled,  but  only  said : 

**  You  are  both  very  young  now ;  in  a  few  years 
fOQ  will  learn  what  the  reality  of  dependence  is, 
Hid  will  be  able  to  tell  others  whether  it  be  ex- 
pedioit  to  pay  such  a  price  for  any  benefits  that 
nuty  accrue.     I  think  not/' 

*'  I  am  sure  that  I  agree  with  you  !"  exclaimed 
Claude  eagerly,  "  but  you  do  not  imderstand  me. 
I  win  not  be  a  dependent ;  but  if,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  our  ranks,  Theodore  loves  me,  and 
chooses  me  as  a  fiiend,  I  may  surely  enjoy  his 
friendship  without  compromising  my  own  dignity." 

**  Enjoy  his  friendship,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;"  re* 
pGed  his  new  acquaintance  with  provoking  cool- 
ness ;  *^  call  dependence,  independence ;  perhaps, 
both  he  and  you  will  agree  to  do  so.  You  will 
Sod  this  difficult." 

'^  Not  impossible,''  returned  Claude,  not  without 
^eseatment. 

His  companion  seemed  to  wish  to  change  the 
nlgect,  for  his  reply  was  irrelevant  to  it. 

"At  your  age,"  said  he,  "the  word  ^impos- 
^  had  no  place  in  my  vocabulary." 

"  And  since  then  you  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
tit  it  ?" 

"I  am  certainly  forced  to  allow  it  to  recur 
AeDer  than  pleases  me,  tbough  I  still  cherish  a 
^  that  our  leamii^^  to  anticipate  failure  is 
t^mdy  the  cause  why  it  comes.  After  one  or  two 
Bavy  falls,  we  are  too  disheartened  to  rise  again 
itfa  that  elasticity,  and  vigour,  and  undaimted 
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spirit  which  porfai^s  would  the  next  time  have 
carried  us  through.  We  fail  again  becmae  n 
failed  before ;  we  become  habituated  to  do  .so,  nd 
then  there  is  no  buoyancy  of  hopekft.  I  bdieve 
that,  could  we  derive  fresh  determination  from 
every  defeat,  as  Antheus  did  fresh  strength  evva^ 
time  he  touched  his  mother<^earth,  very  few  ol>- 
stades  woidd  be  insurmountable." 

**  Your  theory  is  very  congenial  to  my  nature,^' 
answered  Claude,  **  so  perhaps  I  may  succeed." 

While  they  were  talking  thus,  Claude  suddenly 
caught  Lady  liamarmon's  eye  fixed  on  him,  wiA 
an  expression  so  intensely  painful,  h^  whde  coud- 
tenance  wearing 

The  stony  air 
Of  mixed  defiance  and  despair, 

that  he  actually  recoiled  from  her  gaze :  he  f^t  the 
blood  rush  back  to  his  heart ;  he  knew  that  be 
changed  colour ;  and  his  inquisitive  conqmnion  did 
not  fail  to  remark  the  change,  and  to  inquire  if  he 
were  ill.  Claude  murmured  some  excuse,  and  with 
an  effort  recovered  himself.  The  strwger,  fiJki^ 
ing  the  direction  his  eyes  had  taken,  saw  nolhing 
but  Lady  Llamamlon,  smiling  and  bland. 

"  You  have  seen  Lady  liamarmon  for  Ae  fcst 
time  to-night  f  he  said. 

'^  Yes/'  replied  Claude,  hoping  to  learn  som^' 
thing  concerning  this  singular  lady ;  and  to  Itf 
great  satisfaction,  his  friend  continued : 

**  You  will  find  her  a  woman  of  most  udfimittti 
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eoeroffity  and  warm  feelings.  She  has  ever  been 
etter  bved  by  her  inferiors  than  by  her  equak ; 
q)erk>rs  perhaps  she  has  none.  To  the  latter, 
lie  is  not  a  little  disposed  to  be  ^  lofty  and  sour/ 
idle  to  the  former  she  is  very  generally  ^  sweet 
» summer.' " 

''So  has  she  been  to  me/'  exclaimed  Claude 
^cautiously ;  ''but  I  fancy  that  I  can  foresee 
ipiice.     Something  like 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day 
That  now  shows  all  the  brightness  of  the  son. 
And  by  and  bye  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

"And  imparts  a  chill  all  the  more  piercing  for 
^  genial  warmth  that  precedes  it,"  added  the 
linger,  regarding  with  a  kindly  interest  the  in- 
BDuous,  inquiring  countenance  of  Claude.  "  You 
Kust  be  on  your  guard. 

Stand  you  up 
Shielded,  and  helmed,  and  weaponed,  with  the  truth, 

dd  then  you  may  defy  the  caprices  of  lords  and 
dies.  But  though  I  woidd  gladly  relieve  your 
tin,  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  think  Lady  Llar- 
ittmon  incapable  of  caprice ;  and  yet  that  word 
068  not  describe  her  character  at  all  adequately, 
tther.  The  &ct  is  she  evidently  grows  weary 
f  people,  whom  in  the  commencement  of  their 
Bqoaintance  she  most  distinguishes  with  &vour. 
he  seems  to  suffer  terrifically  fit)m  the  inroads 
^  the  fiend  enntd  ;  unable  to  repel  him,  she  calls 
^  foreign  aid,  and  after  a  short  respite,  appears 
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never  to  find  it  effectual.     How  this  restilessness 
can  prevail  in  her  as  much,  and  even  more  tbal^ 
in   other  women,  I   am  at   a  loss  to  discover- 
Superior  as  she  is,  in  natural  endowments  and 
in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  to   all  around  hor,  why 
does   she  not  repose  on  her  superiority?    Bmg 
disposed  to  philosophize  in  my  own  way,  I  take 
an  interest  in  such  a  scrutiny.     There  is  more 
individuality  in  people    than    is   commonly  dis^ 
cemed.     We   hear  sages   say  that  there  are  no 
two  leaves  growing  on   the    same  tree  that  are 
precisely   similar,  and  •  we  know  that  of  aD  th^ 
faces    we    see,    there    are    very    rarely  two   90 
alike   as    to   make   it   possible    for    us  to  comr^ 
found  the  one  with  the  other ;  fmd  why  do  w<e 
suppose  that  there  is  less  variety  in  the  mind  ^ 
*  Chaque  caractire  est  presque  un  monde  fwrnreer^^ 
pour  qui  sail  observer  avec  finesse ^^  as  Madame  d^ 
Stael   says.     To  be   sure,    people's   conventional 
manners    and   forms   throw   great   difficulties  Lci 
our  way^     Like  all  artificial  contrivances,  a  grea*t 
sameness  reigns  in  them;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos^ 
sible   to  detect  under  the  assmned  garb,  all  th^ 
native  deformities  or  beauties  of  the  wearer." 

Here  the  stranger's  remarks  were  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  Miss  Dormer,  who  putting 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  bent  down  to  whisper 
in  his  ear ;  and  fi^m  this  action  Claude  readilj 
divined  that  the  acquaintance,  fi'om  whose  con- 
versation  he  had  derived  so  much  amusement 
could  be  no  other  than  Mn  Dormer.     This  dis- 
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y  had  the  effect  of  making  him  doubly 
led  by  the  attention  he  had  received  from 
and  disposed  to  listen  with  greater  deference 
8  remarks.  In  a  few  moments,  Theodore 
4)proached  them,  and  exclaimed  with  plea- 

khl  I  see  that  you  have  commenced  an 
intanoe  with  my  friend.  I  have  then  only 
»ent  him  to  your  daughter,  that  to-morrow 
ay  none  of  us  be  strangers  to  him." 
ter  this  introduction  Miss  Dormer  seated 
f  beside  her  fether,  saying  that  she  was  too 
ed  to  join  the  dance  again  at  present,  and 
ned  to  share  the  lively  conversation  which 
>)rmer  resumed,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  ten- 
ireater  charm  than  it  had  before  possessed. 


D  3 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

In  core 
Cbi  legger  puommi  ?     O  nol  sapess*  io,  come 
Alto  nol  sa  !  coal  ingannar  potessi, 
Cos)  sfuggir  me'stessa,  come  altnii ! 
Misera  me !  solUevo  a  me  non  resta 
Altro  che  il  pianto. 

ALFisai. 

The  ball  had  come  to  a  dose,  and  tbe  gu€sts 
had  departed,  when  Venetia  suddenly  apprc^died 
Lady  Uamarmon  with  an  earnest  air,  and  taking 
her  hand,  which  she  yielded  rductantlv,  ex- 
claimed : 

'^  Dearest  Lady  liamarmon,  I  assure  you  that 
you  look  very  ill.  You  have  turned  so  pale 
several  times  this  evening;  you  must  not  stay 
here  any  longer.  The  heat  of  the  room  perhaps 
has  affected  you." 

Lady  Llarnarmon  drew  away  her  hand,  and 
replied  in  a  tone  that  seemed  designed  to  cfaedc 
Venetia's  importunity : 

"  My  dear  child,  your  imeasiness  is  quite  un- 
called for.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  little  tired,  but  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  ill.     I  shall  undoubtedly  retire  to 
rest,  but  I  must  take  you  with  me,  for  I  think 
'   it  must  be  quite  as  necessary  for  you  as  for  me." 
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ing,  and  unbending  a  little  in  her  manner, 
cached  the  end  of  her  speech,  she  drew 
rmer's  arm  within  hers,  an4  affectionatdy 
her  son,  bowed  to  Claude  with  an  air 
smed  to  him  so  indicative  of  haughtiness, 
:  to  disconcert  him.     Mr.  Dormer  shook 

with  much  friendliness  as  they  parted, 

)dore  who  accompanied  him  to  nis  cham- 

ered  there  as  if  he  had  something  that  be 

rous,  and  yet  hesitated  to  communicate. 

however,  could  have  only  a  momentary 

between   him  and  Claude,  and  he  ex- 

l,  Claude,  now  that  you  have  seen  my 
jid  spoken  to  her,  and  heard  her  speak, 
all  you  think  of  her.     Is  she  what  you 

r 

3  knew  not  why,  but  he  felt  reluctant  to 
this  subject,  and  yet  he  ardently  desired 
what  were  the  feelings  of  his  friend,  to 
ight  they  had  risen,  if  they  were  sanc- 
r  they  were  returned,  but  he  did  not  dare 
3f  these  things. 

may  easily  conceive,"  he  replied,  "that 
)  wholly  unaccustomed  to  scenes  of  bril- 
ich  as  this  has  been,  the  effect  is  really 
ng;  and  certainly  Miss  Dormer's  beauty 
tie  least  dazzling  part  of  what   I   have 

Claude,  she  does  not  dazzle.  There  is 
ina-like  serenity  on  her  brow ;  a  heaven- 
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liness  in  her  countenance.  One  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  that  which  is  dazzling,  but  h^  beaut; 
grows  every,  ijbiy  in  one's  estimation.  Let  me 
ask  you  as  Valentine  asked  his  fiiend:  'Is  she 
not  a  heavenly  saint?'  and  you,  you  know,  must 
reply :  *  She  is  an  earthly  paragon.' " 

"No,"  said  Claude  smfling,  «  I  wifl  not  I 
will  reply  in  other  words  of  the  same  poet,  that 
she 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  is  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

For  certainly  there  were  none  to-night  compa- 
rable to  her.  If  you  deem  me  as  incapable  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  her  comparative  charms, 
as  Prosper©  declared  Miranda  was  to  judge  of 
Ferdinand's  excellence,  I  like  her  will  affirm  that 
at  least  I  wish  to  see  nothing  more  excdleui 
Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Quite,"  answered  Theodore ;  "  you  have  said 
very  well  for  a  beginnings  Say  no  more,  or  I 
shall  fear  a  rival." 

And  they  parted. 

Let  us  follow  Lady  Llamarmon,  who  as  soon 
as  she  reached  the  door  of  her  chamber,  bid  Ve- 
netia  good  night,  with  a  momentaiy  anger  at  the 
look  of  inquiry^  fond  as  it  was,  that  she  read  in 
her  eyes.  It  received  no  answer,  for  without 
waiting  for  her  to  speak,  if  she  were  so  inclined, 
she  entered  the  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

And  now  she  was  aIone»     Oh !  how  impossiUe 
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er8  to  conoeive  how  much  she  had  desired 
K> !  She  was  alone.  She  need  no  longer 
ber  writhing  spirit  with  assumed  calmness; 
^r  force  the  burning  tears  to  remain  un- 
)corching  her  eye-balls ;  she  could  dasp  her 
ing  temples  with  her  icy  hands,  and  snatch 
er  brow  the  diamond  circlet  that  seemed  to 
t  with  its  weight.  Alone  she  could  com- 
m\h  her  own  heart ;  but  she  could  not  be 

fastened  the  door,  and  cast  herself  upon  a 
As  yet  she  had  not  courage  to  ascertain 
sr  the  suspicions  that  had  arisen  in  her 
Teere,  or  were  not  without  foundation.  She 
led  motionless  as  a  statue ;  her  mind  seemed 
from  the  body  ^  it  was  with  thq  irretrievable 
narking  how  it  might  have  been  different, 
1  at  the  power  of  temptations  and  dangers 
ere  no  longer  present. 

1  then  she  inquired  of  herself  if  she  could  with- 
mdi  temptations,  and  defy  such  dangers  for 
ure  ?  Dismayed  at  this  searching  question, 
irang  up,  resolved  to  convert  the  agony  of 
se  even  into  the  agony  of  certainty,  rather 
smain  any  longer  in  doubt.  ^ 
yared  to  encounter  whatever  awaited  her,  she 
ched  a  small  cabinet,  unlocked  it,  and  drew 
,  casket,  evidently  intended  to  contain  some^ 
precious.  Touching  a  spring,  the  lid  flew  up, 
isplayed  the  miniature  of  a  young  and  beau- 


I'liiiiici-  f<]  Nfi;  them  (IressPii  in  the  {ra; 
vuutli  ;ind  liiipc,  vi't  ;k  we  mark  tlirir 
of  repression,  wu  rciid  hut  too  Icgib!; 
ot"  fate,  that 

Grief  ia  the  ehadow  waiting  on  theii 

For  if  a  lively  senability  impart  a  pow 
iDg  and  a  power  of  enjoying,  which  c 
never  can  know,  so  also  does  it  hei^ 
ceptibility  of  pain,  and  sharpen  ever 
the  quiver  of  misfortune.  She  gaze* 
trut  with  eager  scrutiny.  There  w< 
smooth  forehead,  the  same  liquid  gi 
transparent  skin  and  golden  hair,  only 
tifiil.  But  more  than  aD,  there  was  t 
racter  of  melancholy  thought,  except  tt 
as  if  she  anticipated  sorrow,  and  he 
known  it. 

"  He  is  her  child,"  said  Lady  Liar 
low,  decided  voice ;  and  laying  down 
she  sank  upon  a  seat  and  buried  her 
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fi  if  prerioiis  conviction  was  strengthened  by  every 
be  die  read ;  suddenly  stopping,  she  exclaimed : 

'Yes,  Claude  is  her  diild;  his  age,  his  circum- 
rtanoes,  his  very  name  corroborate  the  fact,  even 
Me  it  not  established  by  that  picture.  How  is  it 
Miible  that  I  did  not  divine  aQ  this  even  before 
[  aw  him  ?  Are  the  wicked  blinded  by  Heaven?" 
3be  reflected  a  Uttle,  and  then  wildly  exclaimed : 
'Is  this  excruciating  remorse  but  the  forerunner  of 
torm^ts  greater,  and  never  ceasing?  And  how 
can  Lseek  Heaven's  f)ardon  ?  How  can  I  ask  it  ? 
Rave  I  not,  to  gratify  my  proud  ambition  given 
back  my  redeemed  soul  to  the  spirit  of  evil  ?  Do 
I  repent? — ^What  is  it  to  repent?  I  would  not 
Rpeat  my  crime  for  fruits  threefold  greater  than 
those  it  won ;  but  never  will  I  reveal  it  now,  when 
its  punishment  can  no  longer  fall  on  my  head 
sbme;  when  the  innocent  must  be  smitten  for  the 
guflty;  when  confession  would  bring  degradation 
oii  my  child,  and  infamy  on  his  parents.  Oh  1 
that  last  blow.  Theodore  could  not  survive.  His 
iU)ble  spirit  would  fail  beneath  it.  To  cease  to 
'Terence  the  mother  he  adores,  and  the  father 
^  r^;rets,  would  be  his  death-blow.  No,  never. 
^  I  add  his  destruction  to  my  other  sins." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  dropped  the 
^^tter  from  her  hands,  and  sat  lost  in  thought. 
She  shed  no  tears,  and  not  another  word  passed 
'^  lips.  Rising  at  length,  she  refolded  the  letter, 
'placed  the  portrait,  locked  the  cabinet,  and  sought 
^  bed.     She  slept  the  uneasy  sleep  of  the  guilty. 
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Nevertheless  when  she  awoke,  she  remembered, 
and  re-resolved  on  the  line  of  conduct,  whidi  her 
reflections  of  the  previous  evening  had  suggested. 
She  said  inwardly^  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  scom : 

"  As  long  as  I  am  true  to  myself,  this  secret  is 
as  securely  hidden  in  my  breast,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  known  to  any  othar  being  on  earth.  Death 
has  already  mastered  all  others  who  could  have 
betrayed  it;  perhaps  he  will  not  long  spare  me. 
There  is  sflence  in  the  grave,  and  in  that  alenoe 
is  my  child's  safety.     What  have  I  th^i  to  fearf 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

La  gratitade  est  d'abord  timide  comme  Taxnour ;  elle  n'a 
iQint  de  paroles,  point  de  voix,  mais  une  fois  rassur^, 
[ueQe  effusion  de  sentimens!  £t  comme  ils  coulent  de 
ource!  M^me  abondance  de  bienfaits,  quand  ils  seront 
Q  son  pouvoir. — GhiizoT. 

Only  for  honour  and  for  high  regarde. 
Without  respect  of  richesse  or  rewarde. 

8PBN8BR. 

• 

The  political  influence  possessed  by  Lord  San- 
e.  Lady  Theodora's  brother,  we  have  already 
^ntioned  as  constituting  the  chief  reason  of  Lord 
^marmon's  desire  to  unite  her  to  his  son.  Though 
enty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  period,  the 
^er  of  that  able  and  experienced  statesman  was 
1  great.  Lady  Llamarmon  knew  that  to  him 
teodore  looked  for  the  means  of  Claude's  ad- 
icement,  and  she  resolved  that  his  interest  should 
employed  only  under  her  direction.  This  deter- 
Oation  set  her  mind  at  rest,  for  she  trusted  that 
^ould  remove  all  cause  for  anxiety.  She  wrote 
her  brother,  and  so  far  laid  herself  open  to  him, 
to  beg  him,  if  he  listened  to  the  requests  which 
'  son  would  shortly  proffer,  to  endeavour,  in  com- 
ing with  them,  to  select  an  employment  that 
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would  place  the  individual,  in  whose  fevour  he  was 
addressed,  at  a  distance  from  his  young  patron. 

"For  you  know,"  she  added,  "how  important 
at  Theodore's  age  is  the  selection  of  friends,  and 
associates;  and  that  those  of  inferior  station  and 
low  birth,  are  too  commonly  nothing  more  than 
servile  flatterers,  greedily  on  the  watch  .to  snatch 
at  any  reward  for  their  venal  adulation.     If,  there- 
fore, you  could  provide  for  this  humble  prot^i  of 
my  son's,  by  some  foreign  employment  likely  to 
afford  him  permanent  emolument,  you  will  have 
done  all  that  will  be  really  most  advantageous  to 
them  both.     When  you  have  anything  to  propose, 
pray  let  your  communications  be  made  to  me; 
otherwise  the  acceptance   or  refusal  of  whatever 
offer  you  shall  make,  may  depend  on  the  uncurbed 
ambition,  or  caprice  of  a  very  yo\mg  man,  very 
impatient  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  with- 
out any  means  of  doing  so,  but  such  as  we  affntl 
him.    I  will  plead  no  excuse  to  you,  dearest  brother, 
for  this  infliction  of  my  maternal  anxiety  upon  you." 

Having  dispatched  this  lett^  she  was  for  a  time 
more  tranquil,  or  at  least  able  to  preserve  quite  as 
much  calmness  as  was  habitual  to  her.  Trusting  to 
the  security  of  her  secret,  she  determined  fo  endure 
for  a  time,  without  flinching,  the  probings  of  the 

*«  Sharp  knife 

Of  silent,  keen  endurance, 

inflicted  on  her  by  the  presence  of  Claude  Lermont 
Lady  Uarnarmon  soon  became  suflSiciently  ao- 
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9^ted  with  the  strength  of  her  son's  attach- 
^^t  to  Claude,  to  see  that  any  open  manifestation 
tf  dislike  to  his  presence,  wonld  only  estrange 
Heodore  from  herself,  and  excite  his  lively  indig- 
MtiOQ.  She  dared  not  rater  the  lists  against  Claude, 
pkhout  having  ascertained  the  extent  of  his  power 
f9&  Theodore's  mind.  She  began  to  fear  that  it 
m  unbounded ;  this  fear  was  beyond  the  truth :  it 
ns  only  as  unbounded  as  was  his  confidence  in  his 
ectitude.  Though  of  a  mild  and  yielding  temper, 
rbeodore  was  fortified  by  the  strength  of  virtue, 
kod  none  but*  those  who  manifested  that  upright- 
NBs  of  principle  was  the  rule  of  their  conduct 
II  it  was  of  his  own,  (—guarding  him  from  aU 
^  erroneous  deviations  to  which  weakness  is  prone, 
^Aadi  had  so  strikingly  marked  his  father's  career, 
nd  proved  his  bane ; — )  could  have  maintained  any 
powerful  influence  over  him,  whatever  might  have 
Wen  the  force  of  his  affection  for  them.  His 
nether,  enslaved  and  ensnared  by  passions,  which 
die  found  invincible,  had  no  conception  of  this 
vb^eDgth,  *  made  perfect  in  weakness,'  which  comes 
^  from  above.  She  eagerly  awaited  some  means 
f  itmoving  Claude,  by  pro^dding  for  him  in  a  way 
'^^urable  to  his  patron,  and  such  as  he  could 
•^e  no  fiur  grounds  for  rejecting.  In  the  mean 
<X)e  she  would  have  been  much  rejoiced  if  she 
Hild  have  degraded  Claude  from  the  position  he 
^,  and  confounded  him  with  the  common  herd 
^  dependents,  whom  she  always  treated  with 
^ability,  and  even  kindness ;  but  in  this  she  could 


rendered  sucli  a  design  difficult  of  execi 
vcrerice  tlivsdf,'  was  a  precept  deeply  gr 
mind,  and  his  language  to  Theodore  co 
to  awaken  Lady  Llamarmon's  admirati 
spect. 

"  Do  not  bring  me  forward,"  he  : 
d^odent  on  yourself,  nor  as  a  su 
other  men's  favours.  Let  me  stand  fi 
own  ground.  Let  me  be  known,  if  j 
one  of  obscure  birth,  and  littte  mean 
friends,  but  Dot  without  education ;  nor 
abilities  to  use  its  gifts ;  one,  deternuQ' 
in  honour,  and  in  honesty,  any  spruD] 
noblest  blood  in  the  kingdtHn ;  one,  p 
your  affection,  not  as  a  servile  flatten 
trusty  friend." 

These  noble  sentiments  would  have  st 
had  that  been  possible,  the  attachment  v 
dore  expressed  with  -  so  mudi  dcdicacy  ai 
warmth,  that  Lermont  felt  almost  pen 
he  could  accent  anv  benefits  from  such  t 
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ampunction,  and  some  misgiving.  "  God  has 
given  my  son  a  great  gift,"  (she  said  to  herself,) 
"io  granting  him  so  noble  a  friend ;  and  shall  I 
nb  him  of  that  which  it  is  little  likely  that  life 
win  ever  again  bestow  ?" 

Claude's  devotion  touched  her  heart,  but  she 
could  not  bear  that  its  reward  should  be  the  love  of 
Theodore. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn, 

Whereof  comes  this  ? 
Never  afilict  yourself  to  know  the  cause* 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate. 

SHAKSPEAII* 

Claupe  Lermont  could  not  long  conceal  from 
himself,  that  his  present  situation  offered  ven 
little  prospect  of  comfort  or  pleasure,  save  that  of 
being  always  with  Theodore.  He  saw  that  his 
friend  was  followed  by  the  usual  train  of  servile 
dependents,  that  flock  around  the  great ;  and  that 
they  desired  and  hoped  that  he  would,  sooner  or 
later,  sink  to  their  level.  As  they  could  not  dis- 
cover that  he  was  elevated  above,  it,  by  higher  Wrtk 
or  any  other  gift  of  fortune,  they  treated  the  sifenl 
coldness  with  which  he  stood  aloof,  as  the  result  of 
supercilious  pride ;  and  he  became  of  course  ez« 
posed  to  their  aversion  and  malice. 

That  he  was  daily  more  and  more  an  olgect  of 
dislike  to  the  mother  of  his  friend,  was  also  cvir 
dent  to  him,  though  the  cause  remained  com- 
pletely a  mystery.  He  supposed  that  she  resided 
Theodore's  affection,  and  the  influence  with  whick 
it  endowed  him,  with  painful  jealousy ;  and  often 
would  he  say  to  himself: 
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it  possible,  that  the  very  cause  that  abates 
resentment  I  might  otherwise  fed  at  this 
ill  treatment,  should  increase  the  bitterness 
version  ?  She  adores  her  son,  who  loves 
tenderly  in  return.  For  his  sake,  I  can 
at  enmity  with  her ;  while  on  the  contrary 
IS  to  hate  me  for  loving  him,  and  still  more 
r  loved  by  him." 

le  also  fencied,  but  he  did  not  like  to  dwell 
e  thought,  that  it  displeased  Lady  Liar- 
much  to  view  the  favour  in  which  he 
ith  both  Mr.  Dormer  and  his  daughter, 
constantly  with  Theodore  and  with  them, 
'  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  his  society, 
3atedly  expressed  a  warm  desire  to  hear  of 
«  well-being. 

>)rmer  was  a  man  full  of  anecdote,  and 
sed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
icularly  fond  of  youthful  companions,  and 
3  cheerful  and  too  good-humoured  to  im- 
restraint  on  them  by  his  presence,  he  was 
xxeptable  to  them.  When  in  Italy,  his 
IS  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  his  com- 
and  he  was  so  well  established  there,  that 
[  also  select  from  all  ranks,  those  of  all 
whom  he  wished  to  include  in  the  circle 
cquaintance.  This  kind  of  Ufe  had  ren- 
constant  succession  of  society  absolutely 
r  to  his  amusement,  and  the  acquisition  of 
able  companion,  a   thing   not  to  be  ne- 


piniji:  with  fiinu!  before  it  arrived. 
llis  (liniiiliter  addeil  to  the  charn 
person,  varied  accomplishments,  a 
mind ;  but  above  all,  a  peculiar  refi 
and  feeling.  Theodore  and  Claude  1 
and  inclination  to  pursue  the  study 
and  they  found  that  a  daily  scrul 
daily  more  interesting.  Her  veiy  I 
excite  lasting  displeasure,  and  dese 
name  than  imperfections;  whenev 
errors  of  conduct,  every  trifling 
foUowed  by  such  sincere  and  livel 
that  her  penitence  was  almost  a! 
virtue.  The  warmest  sympathy,  tl 
tating  devotion  were  the  ready  gift 
ship.  Candid  and  sincere  even  to  i 
could  scarcely  assume  deference,  wl 
feel  respect ;  while  with  those  she 
reverenced,  she  was  humble,  lowly, 
child.  With  the  proud  and  imp 
almost  hauehtv ;  with  the  meek,  i 
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bose  whom  she  was  least  disposed  to   seek  as 
Hends. 

Though  Yenetia's  lively  spirits  and  engaging 
rivadty  gave  a  charm  to  every  society  of  which 
she  formed  a  part ;  though  in  scenes  of  gay  festi- 
vity she  seemed  bom  to  shine  to  her  own  delight 
and  that  of  others ;  yet  it  was  not  there  that  she 
bdieved  her  real  happiness  to  exist,  nor  did  she 
ftere  fruitlessly  seek  it.  She  felt  that  there  was 
'  a  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss,'  that  her  spirit  was 
framed  to  enjoy.  And  while,  at  her  father's 
desire,  she  was  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
Aared  with  him  all  from  which  he  seemed  to 
derive  never  failing  amusement;  yet  her  own 
feelings  prompted  her  to  seek  a  life  of  peaceful 
tranquillity,  in  which  her  pleasures  should  rather  be 
derived  from  free  conunune  with  those  she  loved, 
from  the  culture  of  her  mind,  and  from  the 
ctercise  of  her  talents.  She  was  therefore  very 
Ittippy,  where  her  father  was  very  dull ;  and  had  it 
Dot  been  for  a  fond  yearning  to  rejoin  her  mother, 
^uld  have  wished  these  placid  days  to  be  prolonged 
Aroughout  her  existence. 

Claude  thought  that  he  perceived  a  great  anxiety 
^  Lady  Llamarmon  to  foster  the  feelings  of 
Biterest  that  Theodore  manifested  with  regard  to  his 
young  cousin ;  he  made  this  observation  in  silence, 
Qor  did  he  communicate  it,  or  allude  to  it  to  his 
friend.  He  was  superior  to  any  petty  feeling  of 
spite  that  might  lead  him  to  attempt  to  defeat  any 
iiscovered  scheme  of  Lady  Llamarmon's,  without 
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some  high  and  worthy  motive  for  entering  the  lists 
as  her  opponent.  He  was  resolved  that  his  ood- 
duct  towards  her  should  be  stricity  defenshre. 


No  leveUed 
Infects  one  action  in  the  coune  he  holds. 
He  flies  an  eagle  flight ;  bold  and  foith  on 
Leaving  no  track  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I  know  thy  forms  are  studied  arts. 
Thy  subtle  ways  but  narrow  straits ; 

Thy  courtesy  but  sudden  starts ; 

And  what  thou  callest  thy  gifts  are  baits. 

JOHNSON. 

But  on  thine  eyes  there  is  a  blinding  charm 
Which  Satan  more  and  more  doth  lay 
Upon  the  heart  that  will  not  priay. 

THOUGHTS   IN   PAST   TIASS. 

How  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Dormer,  wdJk- 
into  the  breakfast-room  one  morning,  "that 
ip  Ainslie  should  be  living  in  this  county,  not 
ity  miles  distant  from  hence,  and  I  never 
w  it !" 

Not  so  very  strange/'  replied  Lady  Uamar- 
1 ;  "  for  during  many  years  I  doubt  whether  he 
been  five  miles  beyond  his  park  gates.  He  is 
s  a  recluse,  abjures  society,  becomes  more 
it  every  day,  and  finds  '  his  best  friends,  his 
cs,'  I  suppose,  for  he  certainly  seeks  no  other." 
Yet  that  is  not  quite  the  case  either,"  answered 

Dormer,  "for  he  still  condescends  ip  seek 
Harmon  and  me.  Here  is  an  invitation  in- 
ing  both,  proposing  that  we  should  spend  some 
^  with  him,  and  saying  that  had  he  sooner 
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learned  my  presence  in  the  country,  he  would  not 
have  been  the  last  to  welcome  me." 

'^  This  is  very  like  him,  and  does  not  dispxjve 
what  I  said,"  returned  Lady  Uamarmon.  "  He 
is  a  man  who  lives  completdy  in  the  past.  You 
are  the  friend  of  former  days ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  his  heart  warms  towards  Theodore:  When 
he  sees  him,  it  is  of  his  father  that  be  thinks. 
During  my  absence,  every  year  he  desired  him 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  he  overpowered  him  with 
kindness,  and  expended  on  him  the  whole  stock  of 
affection  that  lay  accumulating  in  the  interval" 

Lady  Llamarmon  appeared  anxious  and  uneasy 
imtil  this  invitation  was  accepted ;  but  as  her  man- 
ner was  often  excited,  and  h^  injunctions  arbitraiy, 
when  trifles  were  brought  before  her,  her  pies^t 
eagerness  passed  without  remark. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Dormer  and  Lord  IJar- 
narmon  started  after  breakfast  for  Ainslie  Park ;' 
Venetia  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  Claude  pre- 
sently joined  her.  As  he  approached,  Venetia  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving  a  letter  this 
morning  from  my  mother.  Until  that  point  be 
decided,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  see  the  boy  and  his 
pony  advancing  there  among  the  trees,  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue.  I  must  go  to  meet  him, 
and  tl^  obtain  my  letter  three  minutes  soona* 
than  I  should  do  otherwise." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  garden,  and  hastened  for- 
ward. Claude  called  to  the  boy  to  quidcen  his 
pace,  and  he  cantered  up  to  them. 
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« Well,"  exclaimed  Venetia,  «  have  you  any  let- 
5rs  for  me  ?    Any  for  Miss  Dormer  ?" 
No,  Miss,  none." 

Are  you  sure?     Let  me  see  all  that  you 
ave.' 

He  pulled  them  out  of  his  bag,  and  Venetia 
lasdly  turned  them  over.  There  was  one  for  her^ 
ither,  but  it  was  an  English  one ;  and  one  for  Liord 
Jamarmon,  but  none  for  her.  She  gave  them  back 
o  the  boy,  and  turned  disconsolately  towards  the 
touse  without  speaking.  Claude  followed  her  in 
ilence ;  he  felt  for  her  disappointment,  and  wished 
>  say  something  that  might  divert  her  thoughts 
"om  it ;  but  was  almost  averse  to  be  the  first  to 
E>eak.     At  length  he  said : 

*'Are  you  impatient  to  return  to  Italy,  Miss 
^imer  ?" 

*4  am  impatient  to  be  with  my  mother,"  she 
*pUed,  turning  quickly  towards  him  ;  and  he 
^^Q  saw  -that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
^^t  her  cheek  was  wet  with  them.  When  she 
^^t  Claude's  look  of  tender  concern,  she  hastily 
Joshed  them  away,  and  exclaimed : 

^'How  foolish  and  impatient  you  must  think 


t" 


"  No  indeed !"  said  Claude  sadly  ;  '^  I  was  only 
Jying  you,  as  those  of  more  than  common  sen- 
(^ty  need  be  pitied." 

Vei^tia  coloured,  and  replied  in  a  lively  tone,  as 
ashamed  of  her  ill-subdued  emotion : 

'^  I  cannot,  you  know,  be  expected  to  be  one  of 
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those  who  'no  whit  e'er  diai^  their  oonstaot 
mood.'  I  am  Ooeaa's  child ;  and,  like  my  moUier, 
I  am  '  proud,  fantastical^  inconstant,'  '  fiill  of  tean 
and  Aill  of  smiles.' " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Claude. 

Why  that  I  was  bom  at  Venice,"  replied  Ve- 
netia  laughing ;  and  glad  to  turn  to  anothar  subject 
she  continued :  '^  Dear,  dear  Venice  I  Always 
shall  you  be  to  me  my  native  country.  I  rgoioe 
in  bearing  your  name,  for  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to 
hear  it.  Your  crumbling  palaces,  your  gorgeous 
halls,  your  matchless  pictures  ;  your  stately 
churches,  and  jewelled  shrines;  your  m%faty 
names,  your  profoimd  mysteries;  your  irresistiUe 
sway;  your  conquests  over  the  most  powerful; 
your  thraldom  that  could  not  be  escaped,  aU  appeal 
most  forcibly  to  the  imagination  !  Oh  !  at  Venioe 
it  is  still  possible  to  be  romantic !' 

'^  Possible  !"  repeated  Claude. 

"Yes,"  returned  Venetia,  "I  would-  that  my 
words  could  make  you  conceive  what  an  exquisite 
consciousness  you  experience  when  th^ie  of  having 
escaped  from  our  '  work-a-day  world,'  to  the 

Revel  of  the  world,  the  masque  of  Ilaly. 

Oh !  whenever  I  sigh  for  a  delicious  hour  cS 
reverie,  I  long  to  be  in  one  of  her  noiseless  gon- 
dolas, floating  within  hearing  of  the  music  of  St. 
Mark's,  with  some  companion  content,  like  my- 
self, to  gaze  speechlessly  up  at  the  stars  in  heaven, 
and  then  down  into  the  water  at  the  countless 
bright  lights  reflected  in  its  bosom." 
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3y  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house ;  and 
ly  Llaroarmon,  throwing  open  the  window  of 
library,  called  to  yenetia,  and  said : 
^*  I  am  sorry,  my  love,  to  condemn  you  to  soli- 
le,  but  I  must  beg  Mr.  Lermont  to  come  hither 
I  have  something  to  say  to  him  that  should  not 
ddayed." 

Fot  some  days  Lady  Llamarmon  had  been  most 
idous  towards  Claude.  Up  to  that  time  her 
t>ur  had  been  very  precarious.  Sometimes  she 
1  assumed  a  grand  and  chilling  deportment, 
ant  to  teach  him  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  in- 
ige  on  her  dignity,  and  that  the  condescension 
herself  and  her  son  could  not  entitle  him  to 
familiarity  of  an  equal 

No  honour  was  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy ;  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness. 
Familiar  and  endearing, 

ti  as  he  met  with  from  others, 

There  was  given  him 
Only  these  honours,  and  this  solemn  courtesy. 

other  times  she  was  betrayed,  by  the  remorseful 
9icts  of  angry  passions,  into  the  display  of  an 
ability  as  undi^iified  with  regard  to  herself,  as 
as  unjust  to  Claude.  She  was,  when  thus  dis- 
ted  by 

Hie  passimiate  strife  that  pride  and  misery  know 

t  guilty  of  a  petty  malice  that  showed   itself 

I  bitter,    taunting,  ungenerous  spirit,  a  readi- 

to    misinterpret     every    sentiment   he   ex- 


(lisnmri'ifiii,  antl  others  wcrr  almost 
l;Htrrlv  till  M'  iirtitiirs  li;id  ceased, 
(.iirri'd  liT(|iicnll_v  and  tenderly  to  th 
titudc  which  she  owed  him ;  she  liac 
posed  to  adopt  all  her  son's  feclinj 
with  regard  to  him,  and  had  bestowt 
tinguishing  marks  of  kindness  and  c 
suddenness  of  this  change,  whidi,  in 
was  perceptible  only  to  himscJf,  wi 
plicable  to  Claude ;  but  he  fouDd  i 
to  be  much  disposed  to  inquire  nan 
reality  of  it.  Though  perhaps  he 
been  glad  if  Lady  IJaniarmoD's 
munication  could  have  been  deferrei 
hesitate  to  obey  her  summons,  an 
moment  entered  the  room  where  si 
at  a  writing-table,  several  letters,  op 
opened,  finished  and  unfinished, 
her.     On  her  cheek  there  was  a  I 
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^d  the  date  it  bore  not  less  than  a  week  back. 
This  remark  excited  a  passing  feeling  of  surprise ; 
for  it  seemed  strange  that  there  could  be  any 
misoQ  for  consulting  him  now  about  a  letter  that 
must  have  arrived  so  much  before  Theodore's  de- 
parture ;  but  Lady  Uarnarmon  cut  short  his  re- 
flections by  beginning : 

*'  I  hope,  Mr.  Lermont,  that  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  sincere  regard  that  is  entertained  for 
you  in  this  family,  nor  assure  you  how  delightful 
;  it  would  be  to  any  member  of  it  to  forward  your 
^  interests,  and  mdke  some  suitable,  I  do  not  say 
adequate  return,  for  none  can  be  such,  for  the  bene- 
fit you  once  conferred  on  it — a  benefit,  Mr.  Lermont, 
whidi^  for  many  years  before  I  knew  you,  caused 
^  to  join  your  name  in  my  daily  prayers  to  that 
^  my  child,  when  imploring  Heaven's  blessing  on 
^  that  was  dear  to  me — a  benefit  that  awoke  the 
i&ost  lively  transports  of  gratitude  that  ever  glowed 
m  this  heart'' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  overpowered  with  emo- 

^oiL    This  true  description  of  the  past  feelings 

^th  whidh  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 

^laude,  contrasted  with  the  fierce  animosity  which 

*^ow  filled  her,  caused  her    *  a  piercing  throe'  of 

Roguish,  and  the  words  she  spoke  provoked  so  stem 

^  leply  fiiom  her  conscience,  that  she  was  almost  im- 

I^ded  to  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  Heaven, 

^^d  before  Him  she  had  injured,  to  confess  her  guilt 

^lid  supplicate  for  pardon.     But  the  spirit  of  evil 

prevailed.     How  easily  can  he  smother  every  faint 

E  3 
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tnipiii  nave  uuievea  that  tne  purpc 
utti'inpliiifj  ti>  effect  wmild  l)c  reallv  j. 
liiippiue^s  im(i  satisfaction  to  Claude. 
joyfully  accede  to  her  proposition,  she 
could  fall  at  his  feet  to  thank  him. 
that  trembled  on  her  lips  were :  '  Let  mi 
The  tears  that  fiUed  her  eyes  were  tean 
Veiling  her  agitation,  she  continued : 

"  I  am  DOW  in  hopes,  Mr.  Lenno 
time  is  come  when  we  can  effect  what 
desire.  You  know  that  all  my  son' 
vested  in  the  influence  of  my  Imrther, 
vile  ;  but  that,  great  as  it  is  esteemed, 
fear,  far  less  &cility  in  serving  his  tnen 
are  willing  to  imagine.  The  applicad 
which  I  made  to  bim,  was  conveyed  it 
showed  him  how  much  we  had  the  ob 
and  induced  him  thus  early  to  grati^ 
In  this  tetter  he  empowers  me  to  offer 
tion  in  India,  of  which  the  salary,  evei 
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**  You  will  easily  believe  that  this  letter  demands 
^  speedy  reply.     If  you  will  at  once  take  the  sub- 
>  ject  into  consideration,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
this  day's  post." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Claude,  '^  the  interest  you 
dedare,  and  the  services  you  are  desirous  to  ren- 
der me»  demand  an  expression  of  the  warmest 
gratitude  in  return.  But  the  decision  called  for  is 
one  that  will  so  materially  affect  the  whole  tenour  of 
iny  future  life,  that  I  cannot  reasonably  make  it, 
without  first  giving  the  subject  deep  consideration. 
ADcw  me,  therefore,  to  quit  you  now  in  silence ; 
hut  do  not,  on  that  account,  believe  me  the  less 
toadied  by  the  extreme  kindness  with  which  you 
b^  me." 

He  st(q)ped  short;  doubts,  ill-defined,  rose  up 
^or^  him  as  he  spoke :  he  turned  away,  and  left 
her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

If  thou  bast  believed  tbat  I  shall  act 

A  part  m  tbia  thy  play — 
Thou  bast  miscalcdated  on  me  grievoiialy. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on — 
All  must  remain  pure  between  him  and  me. 

COLKRIDGK's  WALLSKSTIUr. 

Desirous  to  be  alone  and  undisturbed,  in  order 
that  he   might   examine   and   arrange   the  many 
thoughts  that  had  crowded  into  his  mind,  whik 
listening  to    Lady  Uamarmon's   specious  words, 
Claude  entered  the  park,  and  turned  into  a  seduded 
path.     It  appeared  to  him  that  some  mysteiy  cer- 
tainly existed  with  regard  to  Lord  Sanvile's  letter. 
If  it  had  arrived  according  to  the  post-mark  he 
had  seen  on  it,  why  had  it  not  been  communicated 
to  Theodore  ?     He  was  further  disposed  to  think 
that  Lady  Llamarmon  must  have  received  it  be- 
fore her  son's  departure,  because  he  did  not  remem- 
ber, when  Venetia  sought  her  letter,  to  have  seen 
any  for  her.     Had  she  anticipated  fix)m  Theodore 
a  prompt  rejection  of  an  oflfer  which,  in  fiw^  con- 
tained a  decree  of  banishment  ?     Or,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  Lord  Uarnarmon  had  been  already  in- 
formed of  this  letter,  and,  approving  of  the  pro- 
position, though  still  unwilling   to  make  it,  had 
permitted  the  task  to  devolve  upon  his  mother, 
anxious  that  Claude  should  be  left  to  weigh  for 
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"*T^  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it, 
^*7^^eiioed  by  any  consideration  of  his  friend's 
^'"*^?  Was  it  possible  that  Theodore  had  de- 
^^  that,  in  spite  of  the  pangs  it  must  cost 
^^  both  to  separate,  it  was  an  offer  that  ought 
^  be  accepted  ?  The  rest  of  his  conduct  was  not 
iiTBooDcileable  with  the  supposition  that  he  enter- 
tuoed  such  an  opinion. 

Claude  remembered  the  gentleness  and  timidity 
tf  his  temper,   and  the  sensitiveness  with  which 
he  shrank  from  giving  pain,  or  even  from  encounter- 
ing the  sight  of  it,  unless  imperatively  called  upon 
to  do  so.     But  then  there  was  a  want  of  candour 
in  such  a  course  of  behaviour,  that  speedily  led  him 
to  determine  that  Theodore  could  not  have  acted 
linis ;  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  frank  af- 
ftction  and  unruffled  calmness  of  his  manner  in 
departing ;  and  he  rejected  an  idea  which  he  saw 
did  not  deserve  feurther  consideration.     Did  Lady 
Uamarmon  then,  in  spite  of  all  the  studied  kind- 
ness of  her  persuasive  words,  cherish  such  a  fixed 
aversion  towards  him,  as  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
«f  jdacing  him  in  a  situation  that  would  entirdy 
lemove  him  fix)m  her  presence,  and  cut  him  off 
Aom  all  conununication  with  her  son  ?     If  this 
last  supposition  were  true,  it  proved  what  he  could 
not  but  suspect;  that  her  ,dislike  to  him,  unde- 
aerved  as  he  felt  it  td  be,  was 

No  every  day  misunderstanding. 

No  tranaient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over, 

but  rather^ 

Something  most  luckless  and  unhealable. 
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Gould  he  then,  in  such  a  case,  persist  in  n» 
maining  at  Llamannon  Castle?  Could  be,  i& 
fact,  remain  there  at  aQ  with  honour  to  himsd^ 
if  he  rejected  this  offer  of  secured  indq)endenoe 
without  the  full  support  of  the  declared  wishes  of 
his  fiiend  ?  He  was  backward  to  ui^  that  Theo- 
dore would  be  averse  to  his  acceptance  of  this 
office,  when  he  was  not  there  to  affirm  this  ftr 
himself.  Nevertheless,  he  was  really  convinced 
that  his  fiiend  would,  without  hesitation,  expect 
him  to  make  any  merely  pecuniary  sacrifice,  rather 
than  consent  to  go  away,  to  pass  perhaps  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  remote  firom  him.  But  if  he  were 
induced  by  such  feelings  to  decline  this  proposal, 
he  could  not  endiu^  that  Lord  Llamarmon  should 
therefore  consider  himself  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
pair the  injury  to  his  interests  by  insuring  him  the 
means  of  gain  in  some  other  quarter.  He  remem- 
bered the  conversation  he  had  held  with  Mr. 
Dormer  on  the  subject  of  a  state  of  dependency; 
and  he  concluded  that  afi;er  making  this  refiisal,  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  for  hin^  to  remain  at 
Llamarmon  Castle,  awaiting  what  his  patron  could 
do  for  him ;  but  that  he  must  look  to  himsdf  to  be 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  though,  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  estrange  him- 
self as  much  fi*om  hi$  fiiend's  society,  as  in  the 
case  of  acceptance  of  the  oS6t  now  made  to  him. 

While  meditating  on  all  these  confficting  diffi- 
culties, he  turned  down  a  shady  glade,  and  a  little 
in  advance  of  him,  perceived  Venetia.  The  rustling 
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of  his  footsteps  among  the  leaves  made  her  turn, 
just  as  he  was  inwardly  debating  whether  he  should 
join  her,  or  continue  his  meditations  without  inter- 
rupticHi.  She  greeted  him  with  an  air  of  pleasure, 
and  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  Well,  the  weighty  conference  is  over  and  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  I  hope  ?" 

She  closed  a  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
as  she  spoke,  when  Claude  repUed  in  a  tone  of 
sadness: 

"  Do  not  lay  aside  your  book,  Miss  Dormer,  for 
you  will  find  my  society  a  very  inadequate  substi- 
tute for  any  amusement  it  may  have  afforded 
you.'' 

Some  playful  reply  was  on  the  smiling  lips  of 
Venetia ;  but  regarding  his  countenance,  she  read 
on  it  so  much  imeasiness,  that  immediately  assum- 
ing a  serious  air,  she  asked  : 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Lermont,  has  Lady  Uamarmon 
conununicated  any  painful  intelligence  to  you? 
Has  any  fi^esh  annoyance  arisen  ?" 

Touched  by  her  tone  of  interest,  and  still  more 
by  the  words  she  used,  which  indicated  that  all 
the  past  petty  wounds  and  grievances  which  he 
had  suffered,  had  not  passed  without  her  observa- 
tion, Claude  could  not  control  the  inclination  he 
felt  to  tell  her  all  that  had  occurred,  and  forgetting 
all  further  reserve,  he  related  to  her  Lady  liamar- 
mon's  communication.  When  he  came  to  the 
dose  of  his  narrative,  they  both  walked  on  in 
^ence.     At  length  Claude  exclaimed : 
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. "  Would  to  Heaven  that  Lord  LlarnannoQ  were 
here !  He  would,  I  am  persuaded,  give  an  unqm- 
lified  refusal  to  this  offer ;  yet  if  I  reject  it  unau- 
thorized by  him,  will  it  not  be  made  to  ^ippett 
that  I  cast  myself  back  in  dependence  on  him, 
when  means  of  honourable  provision  are  affiuded 
me?'' 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Lermont,"  cried  Venetia  hastily, 
"  act  for  yourself,  and  do  not  pause  to  consider  what 
sinister  constructions  may  be  put  on  your  conduct 
Theodore, — ^my  fiither, — -oHl  who  know  you,  will 
judge  you  rightly."  She  stopped,  blushing  at  her 
own  impetuosity,  and  Claude  replied : 

'^  I  know  that  I  am  not  justUied  in  acceding  to 
such  a  proposal  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  and  I 
will  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  If  Lady  LJamamKm 
think  it  indispensable  to  send  an  answer  to-night, 
it  must  be  a  refusal.  If  she  will  aQow  me  time  to 
consult  her  son,  the  decision  shall  rest  in  his  hands. 
I  will  leave  it  wholly  to  him." 

"  Nay,"  said  Venetia,  "  that  is  scarcely  reason- 
able ;  though,  thinking  of  my  cousin  as  I  do,  1 
know  you  may  so  leave  it  with  safety.  But  if 
Theodore  ought,  and  undoubtedly  he  ought,  to  be 
consulted  about  this  letter  of  his  uncle's,  why  can- 
not it  be  sent  to  him  immediately  ?  Really  1 
think  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  you  to  take 
the  letter  and  ride  up  to  Ainslie  Pailc,  and  see 
papa  and  Theodore.  Their  advice  will  be  fir 
more  satisfactory  to  you  than  that  of  Lady  Llar- 
narmon   or — or   any  that   you    can   have  here.'* 

Claude  listened  to  what  she  said,  and  fdt  that  she 
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spoke  rightly.  He  determined  to  adopt  her  sug- 
gestion,  and  not  without  emotion,  thanked  her  for  it. 
As  they  returned  to  the  Castle,  Venetia  continued : 
'^  I  can  easily  perceive  that  Lady  Llamarmon  is 
anxious  to  spare  her  son  the  painful  task  of  de- 
cision. She  perhaps  thinks  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  in  you  to  allow  your  feelings  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  your  interest.  But  on  this 
point  you  must  judge,  as  well  as  feel  for  yourself.*' 

To  those  inexplicable  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  cast  a  suspicion  on  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
Claude  did  not  allude. 

Claude  immediately  returned  to  Lady  Llamar- 
mon, and  communicated  his  determination.  She 
listened  with  Isilent  composure,  but  grew  very  pale. 
He  had  quitted  her  without  any  disclosure  of  his 
sentiments  or  intentions,  and  she  hdd  hoped  that 
pride,  and  a  certain  natural  yearning  for  inde- 
pendence, might  check  any  inclination  to  reject 
her  proposal ;  she  had  even  thought  that  per- 
haps his  love  for  her  son  would  not  withstand 
so  much  tenfiptation,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  or  as  he 
believed  it  himself  to  be ;  in  short,  she  had  deemed 
the  game  worth  playing;  but  now  she  saw  that  the 
stake  was  lost.  She  had  not,  however,  neglected 
to  contemplate  this  possibility,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence had  resolved,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the 
rejection  she  dreaded,  that  she  would  still  transmit 
her  proposal  to  Mr.  Dormer  and  her  son,  trusting 
that  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  former  would 
afford  her  the  support  she  needed ;  and  if  it  could 


^ 
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not  dispose  the  young  men  to  acquiesce  in  the 
same  views,  would  at  least  dispel  any  indignatbi 
excited  in  their  minds  by  her  conduct,  and  make 
their  own  appear  irrational  and  romantic.  When 
Lady  Llamarmon  spoke  in  reply,  it  was  with 
studied  composure. 

"  Mr.  Lermont,"  she  said,  "  I  have  done  what  I 
considered  a  duty  in  communicating  to  you  imme- 
diately the  contents  of  Lord  Sanvile's  letter.  I 
thought  that  you  would  have  shared  my  desire 
that  my  son  might  be  spared  the  pain  of  makiDg 
this  decision  for  you,  by  making  it  for  yoursdf; 
then  even  if  you  had  rejected  the  offered  gift,  it 
might  have  remained  unknown  to  him.  Had  you, 
on  calm  reflection,  decided  to  accept  it,  Theodore 
haa  too  sincere  a  regard  for  you  to  have  offered 
any  opposition.  You  have  .chosen  a  different  fine 
of  conduct.  If  you  will  send  to  me  wh^i  ready 
to  start,  I  will  give  you  the  letter  for  Lord  IJar- 
narmon." 

The  emphasis  with  which  she  spoke,  towards 
the  dose  of  her  speech,  betrayed  the  greatness  of 
her  displeasure ;  but  Claude  did  not  perceive  any 
means  of  appeasing  it,  nor  indeed  did  he  seek  any ; 
he  calmly  listened  to  all  she  said,  and  left  her. 

So  Claude  departed,  and  Lady  Llamarmon  and 
Yenetia  were  left  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  them- 
selves. The  thoughts  of  each  went  with  him,  and 
the  evening  was  passed  in  comfortless,  imsodaUe 
silence,  for  each  had  feelings  they  could  not  can- 
fess,  and  each  was  beginning  to  mistrust  and  sus- 
pect the  other. 
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9poke  i^fady.  He  determined  to  adopt  her  sug- 
^estioii,  and  not  without  emotion,  thanked  her  for  it. 
Lb  ihey  returned  to  the  Castle,  Venetia  continued : 

I  can  easily  perceive  that  Lady  Llamarmon  is 
ajdous  to  spare  her  son  the  painful  task  of  de- 
sioD.  She  perhaps  thinks  that  it  would  be  very 
iwise  in  you  to  allow  your  feelings  to  throw  any 
ipediment  in  the  way  of  your  interest.  But  on  this 
int  you  must  judge,  as  well  as  feel  for  yourself.*' 
To  those  inexplicable  drcumstance^  which  ap- 
ired  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  Lady  Llarnarmon, 
lude  did  not  allude. 

Claude  immediately  returned  to  Lady  Llamar- 
^  and  communicated  his  determination.  She 
ened  with  Isilent  composure,  but  grew  very  pale. 
I  had  quitted  her  without  any  disclosure  of  his 
timents  or  intentions,  and  she  had  hoped  that 
ie,  and  a  certain  natural  yearning  for  inde- 
dence,   might   check  any  inclination  to  reject 

proposal ;  she  had  even  thought  that  per- 
s  his  love  for  her  son  would  not  withstand 
nuch  tertiptation,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
ag  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  or  as  he 
Fed  it  himself  to  be ;  in  short,  she  had  deemed 
Fame  worth  playing;  but  now  she  saw  that  the 
J  was  lost.  She  had  not,  however,  neglected 
ntcmplate  this  possibility,  and  diuing  his  ab- 

had   resolved,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the 

ion  she  dreaded,  that  she  would  still  transmit 

roposal  to  Mr.  Dormer  and  her  son,  trusting 

the    worldly   wisdom   of  the  former  would 

her  the  support  she  needed;  and  if  it  could 
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Theodore,  I  am  sure,  will  spare  me  a  few  minutes. 
Let  me  come  with  you." 

And  taking  Theodore's  arm,  he  conducted  him 
out  of  the  room.  Theodore  hastfly  led  the  wij 
to  his  apartment ;  when  there,  he  dosed  the  door, 
and  excl  I'med : 

"  Now,  dearest  Claude,  teQ  me  what  has  hap- 
pened to  yoa?" 

Still  without  speaking,  Claude  placed  Lord  Sa&- 
vile's  letter  in  his  hand,  then  with  an  effort,  he  sakl 
in  a  husky  voice  : 

''  I  am  come  to  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  Ais 
letter." 

Scarcely  had  Theodore's  eye  i^anced  over  ^ 
paper,  than  he  raised  it  with  a  reproachful  gfauooe, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Wliat,  Claude,  would  you-  leave  me  ?" 

The  brothers'  hearts  responded  to  eadi  other; 
they  fell  into  each  others'  arms,  and  shed  teaii 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  you  are  conquered !  It  lies  not 
in  your  power  to  break  these  bands  of  nature,  nor 
to  separate  these  united  souls ! 

Mr.  Dormer  meantime,  having  lost  his  alaritt, 
began  to  feel  some  curiosity,  and  indeed  interest, 
as  to  the  cause  of  Claude's  appearance  there.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  break  in  upon  the  conference 
of  the  two  friends,  but  when  it  had  outlasted  an 
hour,  he  began  to  think  that  he  might  transmit  to 
them  some  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  kindly  welcoming  ines> 
sages  to  the  unlooked-for  guest. 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  door  of  Theodore's 
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chamber,  and  knocking,  was  immediately  admitted. 
Claude  who  now  looked  himself  again,  and  had 
recovered  all  his  manly  self-possession  and  usual 
tone  of  frank  decision,  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  deranging  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Mr.  Ainslie,  that  he  was  about  to  quit  the  house 
at  once,  and  should  probably  be  at  the  Castle 
before  the  arrival  of  their  breakfast-hour.  Mr. 
Dormer  assured  him  that  this  must  not  be,  as 
Mr.  Ainslie  would  be  really  hurt  and  offended 
by  such  a  proceeding ;  and  as  Theodore  proved  to 
him  that  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  this 
precipitate  departure,  he  agreed  to  pass  the  night 
and  the  following  morning  where  he  was,  and  to 
reach  Llarnarmon  in  time  for  the  post.  Claude, 
anxious  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  mystery  and 
want  of  confidence  towards  one  who  had  showed 
him  so  much  kindness,  intimated  to  Theodore 
his  desire  to  inform  Mr.  Dormer  of  the  cause  of 
lus  visit. 

"  I  will  show  him  my  mother's  letter,"  replied 
Theodore  without  hesitation. 

Lord  Sanvile's,  you  mean,"  said  Claude. 
No,   no,   it  is  from  my   mother,"   repeated 
Theodore,  putting  it  into  Mr.  Dormer's  hand. 

This  circumstance  caused  some  surprise  in 
Claude's  mind,  and  afforded  fresh  matter  for  re- 
flection.  Mr.  Dormer,  after  perusing  the  letter, 
said  to  Claude,  kindly  : 

"  My  young  friend,  I  will  not  give  you  any 
opinion  on  this  point  to-night ;  to-morrow  we  will 


Tht'iicinrt;  and  Claude  did  not  f 
nit'r's  advice  in  cither  respect.  Thi 
tliat  of  a  moment;  but  it  was  imc 
instead  of  going  to  rest,  they  spent 
in  conversing  with  each  other. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Di 
whea  ^ven,  should  be  found  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  two  youuj 
had  been  led  by  an  unlooked-for 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  by  th< 
health  of  his  wife,  to  submit  to  ba 
his  native  countiy,  and  was  thus  tin 
natural  position,  and  left  without 
tions  of  his  own.  Posses^ng  both 
and  a  kind  heart,  he  readily  interei 
the  affairs  of  others,  and  would  u 
with  the  same  alacrity  which  he  w< 
ployed  in  his  own.  He  had  t 
patronage,  which  his  position  en 
a  measure  to  indulge  ;  he,  therd 
without  some  jtrotigiy  who,  undei 
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lerienoe.  He  had  contracted  a  strong  par- 
for  Claude,  and  had  often  meditated  pro- 
to  him  to  return  with  him  to  Italy,  thinking 
3  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  advance  him, 
in  the  literary  or  diplomatic  line ;  but  when 
Sanvile's  offer  was  laid  before  him,  he  saw 
the  manifest  advantage  which  it  possessed 
iny  thing  he  had  to  propose,  and  he  was 
r  to  keep  back  this  opinion  fix)m  him.  The 
liate  rejection  which  it  met  with  fix)m  Theo- 
ind  Claude,  appeared  to  him  absurdly  ro- 
)y  which  he  told  them  without  hesitation ; 
.ving  done  so  as  a  duty,  he  was  by  no  means 
ised  to  see  them  adhere  to  their  decision ; 
hile  his  worldly  vnsdom  taught  him  to  con- 
them  for  folly  and  rashness,  his  native  gene- 
of  heart  made  him  regard  their  devotion 
secret  satisfaction.  Claude  was  therefore 
i;ed  to  depart,  commissioned  to  transmit  a 
d  refiisal  to  Lord  Sanvile,  and  bearing  a  let- 
m  Theodore  to  his  mother. 
Claude  rode  homeward  with  less  eager  haste 
lad  impelled  him  thence,  his  thoughts  natu- 
dwelt,  with  rejoicing,  on  his  fiiend  thus 
I  true  to  eveiy  test,  and  not  to  be  surpassed 
lerosity,  tenderness,  or  delicacy.  His  heart 
»wed  with  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  he 
1  for  an  occasion  to  manifest  some  part  of 
le  felt.  .  As  he  was  occupied  in  vainly  regret- 
is  want  of  power  ever  to  benefit  his  fiiend, 
>y  unceasing,  watchfiil  love,  the  thought  of 


siusm  with  which  he  regarded  the 
frii'iid  ;  linw  nipiiblu  of  truly  estima 
the  vahio  <>t'  th<^  '  gauds  and  toys,  tlic 
world  can  purchase,  weighed  against 
of  one  true  lieart.  He  knew  th 
choice,  and  his  choice,  would  also  ti 
As  he  continued  these  meditations, 
sigh ;  he  was  thinking  that  of  all  tl 
fortune  had  lavished  on  Theodore,  1 
one.  He  had  from  his  first  introdi 
narmon  Castle  compelled  hims^  to 
as  the  future  wife  of  his  friend ;  and 
idea  had  never  yet  received  coofinn; 
express  declarations  on  the  part  of  T 
circumstances  had  strengthened  it. 
in  any  point  of  view,  doubt  the  al 
never  evincing,  by  word  or  dee 
passion  which  had  sprung  up  in  b 
from  the  first  hour  he  had  behd 
nassion  so  intense  in  its  nature,  and 
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miser  watched  beside  his  gold.  He  would  not 
refuse  to  the  fire  within  him  the  fuel  that  fed  it, 
and  made  it  bum  more  brightly ;  and  would  have 
aided  in  its  extinction  as  reluctantly  as  he  would 
have  signed  the  death  warrant  of  a  friend. 

"  Let  the  day  be  without  light  for  me/'  he  said, 
"  rather  than  my  heart  without  love ;  but  as  the  orb 
of  day  shines  on,  insensible  of  the  happiness  it 
diffuses,  so  let  Venetia  remain  in  ignorance  that  I 
five  on  her  looks,  and  on  every  word  that  falls  from 
her  lips.  If  I  am  but  impowered  to  minister  in  any 
way  to  the  happiness  of  the  two  beings  whom  I 
love  best  on  earth ;  I  would  not  exchange  my  pre- 
aent  lot  for  the  most  fortunate  that  ever  favoured 
mortal!" 

It  is  scarcely  credible  how  little  Claude  deceived 

himself,  in  supposing  that  he  was  capable  of  per- 

asBting  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out;  how 

ttuch  he  possessed  the  power  of  veiling  and  con- 

<^caling  emotions  which  he  designed  to  subject,  but 

^^ever  to  annihilate.     To-day,  however,  as  he  con- 

^ued  to  reflect  upon  this  subject,  the  remembrance 

^  the  livelv  interest  that  Venetia  had  shown  in  his 

^^'^Ifere,    though   he   cherished   it  gratefully,  also 

^"^^ed  him   that,    however   desirous   he    might 

•Dowably   be   to   enjoy   her    friendship,    however 

•^^us  to  perform  every  trifling  service  for  her 

**^  lay  in  his  power ;  yet  it  was  neither  true  nor 

"^curable  to  Theodore  or  to  her,  so  to  act  towards 

J^^,  as  to  win  her  to  love  his  society,  to  sympathize 

^  his  feelings,  to  seek  his  opinions,  and  to  interest 

VOL.    III.  Y 
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that  lively  sensibility,  which  he  saw  predominaP^ 
in  her  character,  in  his  future  fate  and  fortunf^ 
When  he  asked  himself  whether  she  at  pres^* 
returned  Theodore's  affection,  though  he  would  6i^^ 
have  avoided  replying  to  the  searching  questiout-^ 
his  heart  heard  an  inward  voice  whispering  that  i^ 
was  not  so,  and  that  his  presence,  insignificant  a^ 
he  was,  might,  if  he  so  willed,  prove  a  bar  to  th^ 
admission   of   love  for   another   into   her  hesxt^ 
Shocked  at  this  answer  to  which  he  could  not  tunm 
a  deaf  ear,  (for  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
silence  the  voice  of  conscience)  he  resolved  that  he 
would,  for  the  future,  carefully  guard  against  this 
secret  treachery  to  Theodore,  to  Mr.  Dormer,  and 
also  to  Venctia ;  and  he  decided  that  the  safest, 
best,  and  most  honest  measure  that  he  could  adopt, 
would  be  during  the  rest  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Dormer 
and  his  daughter  at  the  Castle,  to  return  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  and  to  remain  there  for  a  time  which 
would  probably  be  but  short.     He  knew  that  his 
plan  would  meet  with  opposition,  both  from  Theo- 
dore and  from  Mr.  Dormer,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to   withstand,  as  he   could  not  possiUv 
confide  to  either  the  secret  cause  of  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
withheld  a  motive  from  Theodore.     When  he  also 
reflected  that  thus  to  act,   was  to   bid   adieu  to 
Venetia,  probably  for  ever,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  indifference,  his  heart  sickened,  but  he  did  not 
relax  in  his  purpose. 

On  reaching  the  Castle,  knowing  that  be  had 
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effected  what  was  unpleasing  to  Lady  Llamarmon, 
he  felt  a  generous  repugnance  to  act  in  any  way 
that  might  appear  to  indicate  a  consciousness  of 
triumph.  Claude,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
sent  her  son's  letter  to  her,  and  then,  in  order  to 
.avoid  encoimtering  Venetia,  hastily  retired  to  his 
own  apartment  to  await  her  summons.  This  he 
received  in  about  an  hour,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
library  in  compliance  with  it.  As  he  went  he  met 
Venetia,  who  blushing  deeply  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  said  in  a  hesitating  voice : 

"  I  do  not  ask  the  result  of  your  visit  because 
I  know  what  it  must  be." 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Dormer,"  replied  Claude ; 
"in  believing  that  no  one  who  trusts  in  your 
cousin  can  be  disappointed." 

Lady  Llamarmon's  reception  of  him  was  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  he  had  anticipated.  She 
said  when  he  entered : 

"  I  only  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Lermont,  in  order  to 
say  that,  in  compliance  with  my  son's  wishes 
expressed  in  his  letter,  I  have  written  at  once  to 
my  brother,  Lord  Sanvile,  and  informed  him  of 
your  decided  rejection  of  his  offer.  I  hope  that 
this  may  not  be  his  only  means  of  serving  you, 
and  that  his  next  attempt  may  meet  your  wishes 
better." 

She  then  changed  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  continued  it  for  a  short  time  without  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  disappointment  or  resentment. 
The  only  sentiment  that  manifested  itself  at  all 
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offensively  to  Claude  was  an  apparent  pity,  real  or 
assumed,  and  not  unmixed  with  suspidon ;  as  i^ 
Lady  Llamarmon  could  not  help  betraying  to  hin^ 
that  she  had  learnt  to  look  upon  him  as  unwis^ 
and  weak,  or  else  as  veiling  more  profound  design^ 
beneath  this  appearance.     This  distrust  was  ]\iS^ 
sufficiently  indicated  to  create  an  uneasy,  indefinite 
sensation  of  embarrassment  in  Claude  whfle  in  ber:v 
presence,  and  as  he  sedulously  avoided  Venetia'^ 
society,  he  was  very  glad  when  the  two  days  wer-^ 
passed,    which    intervened   between   his  visit 
Ainslie  Park,  and  the  return  of  Theodore  and  M 
Dormer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Non  80  ben  dove  si  pieghi 
L'  irresoluto  mio  dubbioso  core. 

Gode 
Del  dolce  suon  della  verace  lode. 

TAS80. 

the  morning  that  Theodore  and  Mr.  Dormer 

aslie  Park,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy 

and  were  thoroughly  drenched  to  the  skin  be- 

ey  reached  the  Castle.     When  they  arrived, 

iamarmon  was  out  in  the  groimds ;  neither 

nor  Venetia  appeared,  and  the  two  gentle- 

uted  at  once,  and  retired  to  their  respective 

ents,  to  change  their  streaming  garments ; 

leodore   in   order   to   do   so    had   to   pass 

h  a  room,  at  one  end  of  which  he  perceived 

enetia  was  seated  drawing.     She  appeared 

)rbed  in  her  occupation  as  not  to  be  aware 

approach  until  he  spoke.     Then  she  wel- 

him  affectionately,  and  said  with  a  bright 

"It   is   for  you  that  I  am  turning  over 

s   heap   of  sketches,  in  order  to  find   for 

lat  head  in  the  Transfiguration  which  you 

3u  so  much  admired.     Imperfectly  as  my 

g  expresses  the  beauty  of  the  original,  still 
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I  think  that  you  may  like  to  see  it.''  Poor  Theo- 
dore could  not  read  that  this  flattering  kindness 
originated  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  conduct 
towards  Claude,  and  he  regarded  the  drawing 
which  she  now  produced  with  interest,  expressing 
unbounded  admiration  of  it. 

"Does  it  really  please  you?"  said  Yenetia, 
blushing  as  she  i^ke.  "  Perhaps  then  you  would 
like  to  have  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  would  give 
you  the  slightest  pleasure  to  call  it  yours,  it  would 
give  me  the  greatest  to  make  it  so.  I  can  do 
another  for  myself  next  year,  and  I  shall  like  so 
much  to  leave  this  with  you." 

Theodore  was  visibly  touched  by  this  kind  de* 
daration,  and  would  probably  have  demonstrated 
the  strength  of  his  gratitude  by  some  suitable 
reply,  when  their  conversation  wais  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  Lady  Llamarmon  and  Claude, 
who  approached  them,  and  after  their  first  in- 
quiries of  Theodore  were  made,  turned  with  in- 
terest to  the  examination  of  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  Venetians  pencil.  While  they  woe 
admiring  and  commen^g  upon  them.  Lady  Uar- 
narmon's  attention  was  suddenly  distracted  by 
observing  that  her  son  looked  very  pale  and 
fatigued;  she  came  round  to  him,  and  with  an 
air  of  solicitude  so  tender  as  to  make  her  appear 
almost  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  Claude,  laid  her 
hand  on  Theodore's  shoulder ;  when  starting  bact 
in  dismay,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Good  God !  is  it  possible,  my  dearest  Tleo— 
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^,  that  you  have  remained  here  all  this  time 
our  wet  clothes  ?  No  wonder  that  your  looks 
ified  me.  Begone  this  moment;  you  have 
btened  me  crudly.  Go,  I  beg ;  I  insist.  And 
,  Venetia,"  she  added  reproachfully,  "  how 
d  you  detain  him  here  to  look  at  these  things 
sh  he  might  see  at  any  time?"  and  she  an- 
f  pushed  aside  the  drawings.  Some  of  them 
to  the  ground,  and  Yenetia  was  very  glad  to 
p  to  collect  them,  in  order  to  conceal  the  blush 
•ainful  embarrassment,  produced'  by  Lady  Llar- 
Qon's  reproach.  In  doing  so  she  encountered 
>k  of  anxious  scrutiny  from  the  eyes  of  Claude, 
:h  made  hers  sink  yet  more  abashed  to  the 
Lnd. 
'laude  approached  his  friend,  and  passing  his 

through  his,  said  tenderly:  "This  is  a  silly 
B  of  imprudence;  though  I  hope  that  Lady 
narmon's  alarm  will  prove  quite  gratuitous ;  but 
e  with  me  now,  and  let  us  try  to  escape  any 
greeable  consequences."  So  saying,  they  left 
room  together,  the  mind  of  each  perhaps  more 
ipied  by  the  desire  to  read  the  secret  cause  of 
etia's  blushes,  than  by  the  more  important  and 
ble  anticipation  of  cold  and  fever,  that  haunted 
^  Llamarmon's  imagination, 
leantime  poor  Yenetia,  more  annoyed  than 
led  reasonable  even  to  herself,  flew  to  her 
aber  and  throwing  herself  upon  a  seat,  burst 

tears.     After  a  few  minutes,  she  began   to 
herself  why  she  was  weeping,  and  finding  that 
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she  could  not  give  any  very  dear  or  satisfactory 
answer,  proceeded  to  determine  that  she  was  veiy 
angry  with  Lady  Ilamannon,    who  had  treated 
her  with  little  consideration  or  kindness,  in  casting 
on  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  cousin  and  hk  friend, 
the  imputation  of  being  regardless  of  others  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  a  love  of  display ;— or  did  Claode 
think  that  she  felt  an  interest  in  Theodore's  ap- 
probation that  made  her  thus  anxious  to  seek  it? 
Surely  the  look  she  had  met  seemed  to  say  so ; 
and  again  she  wept  with  vexation  at  this  idea, 
which  was  the  predominating  one  in  her  mind. 
She  thought :  "  How  shall  I  remove  an  impression 
that   is   so   false,    and   which   will   no  doubt  be 
strengthened  when  Theodore  tells  him  that  I  have 
given  him  the  drawing  he  admired.     Was  I  not 
very  silly  to  do  so  ?     Will  not  Theodore  himself 
fall  into  the  same  delusion?  Will  not  Mr.  Lermont, 
who  thinks  his  friend  so  perfect,  impart  to  him  the 
discovery  which  he  thinks  he  has  made  ?  And  Theo- 
dore beUeves  every  word  that  he  hears  fix)m  him  !" 
Venetia  could  not  bear  the  result  of  her  medita- 
tions, and  began  vainly  to  plan  a  thousand  modes 
of  undeceiving  both  her  cousin  and  Claude,  as 
immediately  as  possible.     At  length  in  the  midst 
of  her  resolutions  she  remembered  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  her  to  prepare  to  join  the  party  at 
the  dinner  table,  when  just  as  she  had  completed  a 
hurried  and  careless  toilet.  Lady  Llamarmon  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  look  of  care : 

"  Do  you  know,  Venetia,"  she  said,  "  that  Theo- 
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ne  really  is  too  unweQ  to  dine  with  us  ?  Lennont 
;  just  told  me  that  he  has  persuaded  him  to  go 
bed  I  am  going  to  see  him,  and  I  think  I  shall 
id  off  to-night  for  Dr.  Cowley.     I  am  not  at  all 

Venetia,  blushing  again  at  the  remembrance 
the  train  of  thoughts  that  Lady  Uamarmon's 
aunce  had  cut  short,  replied:  '^I  hope  that 
u^  is  no  real  cause  for  anxiety.  I  dare  say  a 
7  hours'  rest  will  restore  him;  but  still  if  it 
\M  make  you  happier  to  summon  Dr.  Cowley, 
lope  you  will  do  so." 

Venetia's  anger  disappeared  when  she  saw  the 
ces  of  sorrow  on  Lady  Llamarmon's  face.  She 
o  was  forgiven,  for  Lady  Uamarmon,  after 
ring  on  her  for  a  moment,  tenderly  kissed  her. 
It  Venetia's  satisfaction  at  this  reconciliation  was 

destroyed  by  the  parting  glance  at  her  mirror, 
lich  showed  her  that  her  eyes  were  still  red  with 
^nt  tears,  and  she  immediatdy  attributed  Lady 
dmarmon's  unsolicited  kiss  to  the  compassion 
dted  by   them,  and   dreaded   more  than   ever 

meet  Claude  with  a  countenance  that  could 
t  fail  to  confirm  any  preconceived  erroneous 
tions.  This  idea  redoubled  the  confusion  with 
lich  she  entered  the  room  where  he  and  her 
her  were  awaiting  their  arrival. 
Their  meal  was  rather  a  melancholy  one.  Lady 
amarmon  was  sad  and  silent ;  Mr.  Dormer  tired 
d  sleepy,  and  Claude  absorbed  in  thought.  No 
oner  was  the  dinner  removed  than  he  rose  and 
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kiHiw  wlio  this  ynang  Lermont 
bvcniiii,'  NUrh  iiii  iiisi'parublu  compa 
^ou  ?  I  duii't  iisk  this  question  sus| 
because  I  am  really  interested,  anf 
pleased  by  this  young  man.  His  i 
his  countenance  are  remarkably  in  his 
there  is  something  in  the  way  in  wh 
fests  his  devotion  to  your  sod,  that  < 
that  his  affection  is  disinterested." 

"  I  have  never  known  any  thing  of 
Lady  Llamarmon,  "further  than  I 
taken  &om  the  family  of  a  wealthy  ; 
resided  near  Mr,  Mordaunt.  His  fi 
ance  with  Theodore,  you  know,  origi 
gallandy  saving  him  from  danger ;  i 
if  he  be  devoted,  you  must  aUow  th. 
quite  equally  disposed  to  be  grateful." 

"  Yes,  indeed !  Their  friendship 
mantic.     I  must  say  that  Claude  ap] 
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;  and  they  rose  and  left  the  room.     Mr. 
er  soon  retired,  and  Lady  Uamarmon  sat  m 
t  sQenoe  and  abstraction.     At  last  she  rose, 
>ld  Venetia  that  she  should  go  to  her  son, 
ot  return  any  more  that  evening.     She  em- 
l   her  with  affection  as  she  left  her.     Ve- 
once  more  alone,  could  not  banish  fix)m  her 
unpleasant  recollections  of  the  past  day,  and  a 
;  of  deep  regret  at  the  drcumstanoe  of  her 
g  been  so  imwittingly  the  cause  of  the  dday 
I  appeared  to  occasion  Theodore's  illness.  She 
i  for  the  next  morning  to  come  and  bring 
to  her  fears.     Her  lively  imagination  pictured 
possible  scene  of  distress ;  and  she  sat  and 
at  her  own  fancies.     But  her  reverie  was  dis- 
1  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  sudden 
ranee  of  Claude;    he  paused  and  hesitated, 
ermined  whether  to  advance  or  to  retreat ;  he 
[  fain  speak  to  her  some  words  of  consolation, 
e  feared  to  intrude.     Venetia,  beyond  measure 
bed  at  being  foimd  by  him  in  such  a  state  of 
ent  grief,  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
Duld  leave  her  without  some  explanation.    As 
)uld  not  immediately  command  her  voice,  she 
ned  him  to  her.     He  entered,  and  approach- 
ler,  addressed  her  with  a  mixture  of  tender- 
nd  embarrassment  in  his  manner : 
^y  dear  Miss  Dormer,"  he  said,  "  permit  me 
ure  you  that  this  distress  is  really  uncalled 
Theodore  is  no  worse  now  than  he  was  when 
went  to  him,  and  nothing  is  more  probable 
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than  that  to-morrow  will  see  him  perfectly  re- 
covered. Forgive  me,  but  I  caimot  bear  to  seeyoa 
thus  afflicted  without  sufficient  cause." 

When  Claude  began  to  ^peak,  Venetia  had 
turned  away  from  him  and  concealed  her  hod ;  but 
here  she  hastily  interrupted  him  and  replied : 

"  Mr.  Lermont,  you  are  very  kind ;  but  you  only 
speak  thus  because  you  are  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  tears  I  was  shedding  when  you  entered." 
She  paused. 

May  I  know  it  ?"  asked  Claude. 
In  truth/'  she  replied,  speaking  hurriedly  and 
with  agitation,  "  I  am  so  distressed,  so  grieved,  to 
think  that  I  am  the  cause  of  Theodore's  illness. 
If  I  had  not  called  him  back,  perhaps  he  never  would 
have  suffered  it." 

''  Nay,  this  is  mdeed  most  unreasonable.  The 
mischief  was  probably  done  before.^ 

'^  Oh  no,  no ;  not  at  all  probableJ 

''At  any  rate  it  is  not  reasonable  to  reproach 
yourself  for  a  mere  accident." 

"  His  mother  reproached  me." 

"  But  she  would  regret  her  hasty  words,  I  am 
sure,  if  she  knew  the  pain  they  have  inflicted." 

Venetia  still  looked  unsatisfied,  when  Claude  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Will  it  be  possible  for  Lord  Uamarmon  to  r^ret 
any  illness  that  inspires  so  much  interest  in  you  ?" 

These  words  verified  all  Venetia's  most  annoying 
anticipations ;  and,  full  of  vexation  she  angrily  re- 
plied: 
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*' Indeed  I  see  nothing  unreasonable  or  extras 
[linary  in  the  just  feeling  of  sorrow  that  I  have 
trayed  for  being  the  cause,  whether  real  or  appa- 
Qt,  of  suffering  to  my  cousin,  or  of  the  slightest 
(easiness  to  one,  whom  I  love  so  much  as  I  do 
idy  liamarmon.  I  am  sorry  that  my  feelings 
ve  been  perceived  by  any  one  who  thinks  them 
surd;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  request  that 
u  receive  the  explanation  of  them  that  I  have 
ren  you,  and  place  no  other  construction  upon 
im  of  your  own." 

She  spoke  haughtily,  and  repented  of  it  before 
^  had  finished ;  and  she  added  with  confusion  : 
**  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Lermont.  I  mean  no  re- 
>of ;  but  I  am  of  a  candid  nature,  and  cannot 
u*  to  see  myself  misunderstood.  Perhaps,"  she 
:itinued  with  a  blush,  "  it  was  very  wrong  of  me 

attach  any  importance  to  your  last  words,  or 

imagine  that  they  had  any  meaning  beyond  a 
^tty  compliment.  So  let  us  change  the  subject, 
ly  with  one  additional  admonitory  remark,  that 
^t  were  a  compliment,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  let  it 

the  last  with  which  you  honour  me.  Stop,"  she 
^d  playfully,  raising  her  hand  as  Claude  was 
out  to  speak.  ''I  know  that  the  necessary 
i^^sequence  of  a  lady  professing  to  dislike  a  com- 
ment is  that  she  immediately  draws  one  down 
^n  her  head.  But  I,  to  prove  my  sincerity,  will 
t  Wait  to  hear  the  intended  one — so  good  night 

you !"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  in  token  of 
^^tce,  and  lefl  Claude  not  quite  decided  as  to  what 


wnnis  nf  pniisi;  tiKit  lu-r  father  Imd 
Cl;iu(lr.  Siic  ])erc^ivc(l  that  lie,  hkc 
si:nsibk  of  the  singular  gifts  of  into 
possessed.  She  had  learned  from  him 
value  on  such  qualities,  and  she  belie* 
father  discovered  as  plainly  as  herself 
was 

In  one  thing  only  buSag  of  the  bea 
That  be  was  not  so  happy  as  the  n 

She  had  hitherto  known  nothing  but 
indulgence  from  her  father ;  if  she  h 
with  restnunt,  it  had  been  from  her  m 
theless  the  most  gentle  of  mothers, 
who  firmly  withhdd  from  her  child  bU 
she  deemed  could  be  hurtful  to  mind  < 
her  daughter  loved  her  not  the  less  foi 
Venetia ! 

Soft  cnuUed  thee  thy  fortune  till  to-d 
Thy  dudes  thou  couldeat  exerdae  in  i 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum. 

HAMLET. 

The  following  morning,  Theodore  was  con- 
fflderably  worse.  The  messenger,  dispatched  to 
summon  Dr.  Cowley,  had  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  on  the  previous  day  gone  twenty 
mfles  to  the  other  side  of  the  county,  and  would 
^^Bfiainly  not  return  before  night ;  consequently  in 
^  probability  would  not  arrive  at  the  Castle  before 
"^  following  day. 

This  intelligenoe  was  truly  alarming ;  and 
"^ude,  who  now  fully  shared  Lady  liamarmon's 
^easiness,  proposed  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
Mother  messenger  to  entreat  Dr.  Cowley  not  to 
^lay  to  set  out  for  the  Castle  immediately  on  his 
"^Tal  at  home,  and  to  accept  a  bed  there  for  the 
^lit.  Fortimately  he  returned  earlier  than  he 
^^  expected ;  and  this  last  message  inducing  him 
1^  set  out  with  all  the  expedition  possible,  he  was 
^tli  them  about  five  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but  even 
^^n  the  skilful  physician  perceived  that  his  aid 
^^  but  tardy.  A  fever  had  commenced  of  which 
^  could  only  attend  the  crisis  with  anxiety  and 
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dread,  lliat  such  was  the  case  became  homly 
more  evident ;  but  he  could  not  resolve  as  yet  to 
communicate  to  the  unhappy  Lady  Uamarmon  aD 
the  apprehensions  which  SHed  his  own  mind. 

In  these  painful  circumstances  he  thought  of 
Claude,  as  the  most  fitting  person  to  whom  he 
could  suggest  the  necessity  of,  in  some  measure, 
preparing  the  minds  of  his  patient's  friends  and 
relations,  for  the  fatal  termination  of  his  iHoess 
that  might  possibly  ensue.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  and  he  never  supposed  that  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion between  this  young  man  and  his  bdoved 
patron,  were  so  strong,  that,  on  entering  on  this 
subject  with  him,  he  was  about  to  encounter  a 
scene  littie  less  distressing  than  he  would  have  had 
to  go  through,  even  with  the  mother  of  his  patient 
Accordingly,  after  his  entreaties  had  prevsdled  on 
Lady  Uamarmon  to  consent  to  seek  some  repose, 
before  retiring  to  his  own  chamber,  he  turned  to 
Claude  and  said : 

"  You,  Sir,  I  believe,  intend  to  pass  the  night  in 
Lord  Uarnarmon's  room,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Claude. 

"  Will  you  then  accompany  me  into  mine  for  a 
few  minutes  first?  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you,  and  to  give  you  a  direction  or  two." 

Claude  followed  him  uneasily ;  not  that  his  q>- 
prehensions  were  excited  by  the  Doctor's  manner, 
which  was  perfectiy  calm,  but  because  he  had  pre- 
viously intended  to  seek  in  a  private  interview  for 
the  real  statement  of  his  opinion.     Claude  did  not 
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possess  one  of  those  sanguine  tempers  that  will 
iK)t  fear — ^that  veil  the  truth,  or  drive  her  away, 
when  her  face  is  unpleasing;  he  rather  sought 
her  out  when  she  strove  to  hide  herself;  he  rather 
Wed  to  regard  with  a  steady  eye  eveiy  possible 
ooQtiDgency,  even  such  as  could  not  be  imagined 
wiUiout  agony,  in  order  that  he  might  shape  his 
conduct  according  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  judg- 
loent,  which  be  could  not  hope  to  obtain  unless  he 
^wed  himself  time  to  seek  them ;  nor  unless  he 
could  command  composure  enough  to  listen  to 
Attn.  Doctor  Cowley  closed  the  door  after  them; 
be  placed  his  candle  on  the  table,  and  trimmed  and 
SDuffed  it ;  he  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  and 
vdked  from  the  sofa  to  the  window,  and  from  the 
window  to  the  sofa.  At  length  he  seemed  about 
to  speak,  when  Claude,  to  whom  this  ominous 
hesitation  had  become  insupportable,  interrupted 
Um.  His  attempt  to  command  a  calmne^  he  so 
Ettle  felt,  imparted  an  air  of  sternness  to  Ihs  coun- 
tenance, and  his  voice  was  husky. 

"  Sir,**  he  began,  "  I  entreat  that  you  will  not 
'efiise  to  inform  me  exactly  of  your  real  opinion 
^tb  r^ard  to  Lord  Llamarmon.  With  his  mother 
jfou  may  perhaps  think  it  right  to  dissemble,  but 
with  me  you  cannot  deem  such  a  precaution  need- 
fill.  I  am  a  man,  and  whatever  you  have  to  say 
I  must  bear  as  a  man." 

"  True,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Cowley,  much 
f^eved  by  this  commencement  of  the  subject.  "  It 
^  this  very  view  of  the  case  that  induced  me  to 
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call  you  hither.     To  be  open  with  you,  though  it  is 
far  from  my  intention  to  speak  positively,  I  caoDol 
but  see  that  this  is  a  case  of  imminent  dang^,  and 
consequently  of  veiy  uncertain  termination.     StiD 
as  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  very  speedily  decided,  as 
many  hours,  perhaps  days,  of  doubt  stiU  remain,  1 
dp  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  communicate  the  opinioD 
immediately  to  any  one  but  yourself,  and  indeed—" 
But  here  Doctor  Cowley  stopped,  equally  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  at  the  unforeseen  effect  of  his 
words.     The  unhappy  Claude,  robbed  of  all  his  as- 
sumed firmness,  listened  to  them  as  to  the  extmc- 
tion  of  all  hope,  and  with  a  countenance  pale  as  death, 
and  on  which  horror  and  anguish  were  most  pain- 
fully depicted,  sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  placing  his 
arms  upon  the  table,  bowed  his  head  down  on 
them.     Much  dismayed  at  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced, and  full  of  sincere  commiseration  for  the 
agony  he  had  caused,  the  first   impulse  of  the 
kind-hearted  physician  was  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  impression  he  had  made.     He  ran  for  a 
glass  of  water,  which  he  tried  to  induce  Claude  to 
swallow,  affirmed  that  he  anticipated  no  immediate 
danger,    that   not  improbably  a  favoiuuble  crisis 
might  arrive,  and  that  had  he  had  the  slightest 
idea  how  much  Mr.  Lermont's  feelings  were  inte- 
rested, he  never  would  have  spoken  so  abruptly. 
Claude  little  heeded  his  words ;  in  truth  he  did  not 
hear  them.     With  a  mighty  struggle  he  resumed 
self-control  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rise  from 
his  seat. 
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Speak  to  me  no  further  at  present/'  he  said  in 
jp,  stem  voice,  "  I  must  begone." 
it  his  limbs  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
isolute  spirit,  and  he  sank  down  again,  shak- 
ke  a  man  in  an  ague  fit. 
For  God's  sake,  my  dear  yoimg  friend,"  said 
>r  Cowley,  laying  his  hand  upon  him,  "  stay 
for  the  present,  and  do  not  attempt  thus  to 
at  with  your  natural  feelings.  That  you 
d  seek  my  patient  in  this  state  I  cannot  per- 
for  his  sake,  as  much  as  for  your  own,  I 
1  it.  I  win  go  to  him  myself  for  a  few  hours; 
B  here,  and  I  will  return  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
fit.  This  must  surely  be  enough  to  satisfy 
Afler  a  few  moments'  silence  he  added : 
are  is  something,  my  dear  Mr.  Lermont,  in 
iemeanour  which  convinces  me  that  I  have  now 
al  with  one  who  has  sense  and  spirit  enough 
ide  him  through  the  severest  trials.  We  are 
r  good  judges  of  the  characters  of  the  people 
leet  with.  We  are  forced  to  discriminate 
ly.  Do  not  let  me  find  myself  deceived  in 
[istance.  Remember  that  by  the  exertion  of 
qualities,  which  are  natural  to  you,  you  may 
yet  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  your  poor 
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these  words  much  to  Dr.  Cowley's  relief, 
le  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  a  child ;  his 
flowing  unchecked  either  by  himself,  or  by 
ind  and  judicious  companion.  After  a  few 
jnts  of  silent    sympathy,    he   quitted   him. 
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Scarcely  had   he  left    the    room,  when  he  re- 
entered it. 

'^  Good  God !"  said  Claude,  springing  up,  "wbit 
brings  you  hither  ?"  The  horrible  apprehcDsioDS 
that  seized  him  seemed  to  threaten  his  senses. 

'^  Compose  yourself,  Mr.  Lermont,  I  beseech 
you,"  said  Dr.  Cowley;  ^^  I  came  back  to  fdtdi  the 
book  which  I  am  reading." 

He  approached  the  table,  and  taking  it  quitted 
the  room  again.  This  Utfle  circumstance  almost 
extinguished  Claude's  gratitude  for  the  physidaa's 
late  tenderness,  and  yet  it  was  no  want  of  fading 
that  gave  rise  to  it ;  it  was  merely  the  force  of  halHt 

Now  let  us  leave  Claude  in  that  privacy  whidi 
alone  befits  the  wounded  spirit  in  the  first  tumult 
of  its  grief ;  that  privacy  which  is  not  solituife. 
Solitude  would  indeed,  in  such  an  hour,  be  mad- 
dening— the  parent  of  despair !  The  sole  balm  for 
the  afflicted  is  to  be  alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
sole  Being,  who  can  read  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  truly  and  entirely,  for  faint  and  im- 
perfect is  our  expression  of  them  to  our  fellow- 
men.  How  much  more  intimate  is  the  connexion 
between  the  soul  and  its  Creator,  than  between  the 
soul  and  any  of  its  fellow  creatures ! 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart; 
Our  eyes  see  aU  around  in  gloom  or  glow — 
Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart. 
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Are  we  in  sorrow  ?  We  can  shed  our  tears  in  pri- 
vacy, and  wipe  them  carefully  away ;  and  calling 
up  a  smile  more  frequent  and  brighter  (if  not  so 
placid)  than  the  one  we  wear  when  we  are  at  peace, 
we  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  us 
best,  when  we  come  forth  out  of  our  chamber ;  but 
the  tears  which  fell  in  secret  were  seen  by  our  God. 
Having  wept,  we  can  give  a  feigned  cause  for  our 
weeping;  and  those  who  are  nearest  to  us,  and 
know  most  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  will  not 
guess  the  truth.  But  He  knows  the  real  source 
of  eveiy  tear,  the  bitterness  of  evpry  well-spring 
of  which  we  have  to  drink.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  us,  however  much  aflfection,  warm  and  true,  in- 
clines us  to  sympathy,  to  enter  into  each  other's 
feelings  so  as  to  know  exactly  what  part  of  the 
grief  that  oppresses  the  sufferer,  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  heart ;  where  the  sore  spot  of  the 
aching  wound  is — that  spot  which  may  not  be 
touched  or  approached,  the  mere  pointing  of  the 
finger  towards  it  making  us  tremble  with  agony. 
But  He  knows  all  these  things :  He  knows  the 
one  drop  which,  infused  into  our  cup,  turns  it 
all  to  gall ;  he  knows  where  the  wound  throbs  and 
bums,  and  sees  whenever  a  careless  hand  presses 
on  it  heedlessly,  re-awaking  all  the  anguish  which 
has  been  almost  niu^ed  to  sleep. 

Have  we  not  indeed  a  kind  of  intuitive  convic- 
tion that  we  cannot  really  share  the  joys,  or  sor- 
rows of  others?  For  how  often,  when  we  see 
faces  that  we  love,  stained  with  tears  and  clouded 
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with  despondency,  do  we  rd 
the  cause,  abstain  from  qi 
being  alone  with  them,  ant 
sdous  of  the  approaching 
that  tremble  on  their  lips ! 
to  seek  this  imperfect  symp 
our  knees,  and  call  on  our  G 
fes^on.  He  wiD  understant 
be  imperfect  and  incoherent, 
express  our  meaning. 

And  well  it  is  for  as  oar  0« 
AlcHie  OUT  secret  thiobtnogs 
May  readier  spring  to  Heavi 
On  cloud-bom  id^  of  this 
For  if  oae  heart,  in  perfect 
Beat  vith  another  answering 
Weak  mortals  all  entranced 
Nor  listen  for  those  purer  st 

And  who  has  the  powa*  U 
lation  to  be  compared  to  thoa 
Who  else  can  bid  us  be  of 
that  we  are  journeying  on 
changeable  house,  where  tl 
crying  or  pain,'  and  when 
from  off  all  faces  ;'  who  cat 
Him  who  has  bought  us  wit 
these  habitations  for  those  t 
who  can  leam  these  glad 
Him? 

•  KeM 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Far  from  the  hoped  haven  of  reliefe. 

Then  sighing  softly  sore  and  inly  deepe. 

She  shut  up  all  her  plaint  in  privy  griefe. 

For  her  great  courage  would  not  let  her  weepe. 

8PENSE&. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  Claude  ap- 
proached the  doors  of  Theodore's  chamber;  he 
paused  and  listened  intently ; — so  anxious  was 
he  to  catch  the  smallest  sound,  that  his  heart 
seemed  no  longer  to  beat,  and  his  respiration  to 
cease.  Was  it  fancy  ?  Or  did  he  hear  a  low  con- 
tinuous murmuring,  a  fretful  voice,  a  plaintive  cry  ? 
Could  it  be  Theodore?  he  heard  a  movement,  a 
footstep — he  could  bear  suspense  no  longer,  and 
quickly  but  gently  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 

Doctor  Cowley  was  standing  beside  the  bed  in 
which  Theodore  was  seated  nearly  upright.  Good 
Heavens,  how  changed  !  Even  since  he  saw  him ! 
His  wild,  bright  eye,  the  scarlet  spot  upon  his 
cheek,  the  otherwise  unnatural  whiteness  of  his 
skin,  spoke  of  the  rapid  strides  the  foe  within  was 
making.  No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  Claude, 
than  he  eagerly  beckoned  him  towards  him,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  complaint :     '^  Ah !   dear 
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Claude,  come  to  me,  I  am  weaiy,  very  wcanr. 
When  will  this  journey  be  at  an  end  ?  I  caimot 
go  on  thus ;  so  mudi  fatigue  will  kill  me,  and 
besides  I  wish  so  mudi  to  get  home,  and  to  see 
Venetia.  I  dreamt  that  she  was  01,  Claude ;  and  so 
I  set  off,  and  now  before  I  readi  her,  she  will  be 
dead,  I  know  she  will ;"  and  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  burning  forehead.  Claude,  shocked  and  tcfiified, 
cast  an  appealing  glance  upon  Doctor  Cowley,  who 
was  really  dismayed,  and  disposed  to  be  voy  angry 
at  his  sudden  appearance. 

'  "  Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  summon  you  when 
necessary,"  he  began,  drawing  him  aside ;  "  and  why 
are  you  here  without  ?  I  shall  not  leave  him  to-n^t, 
and  your  attendance  is  of  no  use." 

''  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  this  room  again," 
replied  Claude  firmly ;  '^  unless  you  declare  that 
my  mere  presence  is  positively  injiu-ious  to  him. 
I  promise  you  that  nothing  shall  shake  my  compo- 
sure, nor  will  I  agitate  him  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. 

"  You  cannot  answer  for  yourself,  and  you  see 
that  his  head  wanders ;  though  this  does  not  prove 
any  material  increase  of  danger,  still — " 

^'  I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  nothing  but  your 
positive  command  shall  banish  me  hence." 

"  Claude,  Claude,"  exclaimed  Theodore,  in  t 
feeble  voice,  "  will  you  too  leave  nae  in  the  hands 
of  strangers  ?" 

"  Do  you  hear,"  said  Claude;  and  Doctor  Co¥»ky 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  his  stay,  Gently  ao 
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^esoed.  The  night  passed  on  without  much  alte- 
^tion ;  his  delirious  fancies  seemed  to  be  of  a  less 
l^Binful  description,  if  Claude  were  beside  him ;  but 
tf  he  for  a  moment  quitted  him,  he  would  utter 
bitter  complaints  and  sad  lamentations.  His 
thoughts  chiefly  ran  on  Yenetia,  and  on  the  belief 
that  she  was  dying ;  and  he  added  that  he  had 
resolved,  if  he  foimd  her  dead,  that  he  would  die 
also ;  but  he  entreated  them  to  keep  this  resolution 
from  his  mother. 

Claude  kept  his  promise :  no  word  of  grief  or 
apprehension  passed  his  lips;  he  remained  un- 
shaken and  self-possessed;  his  hand  bore  every 
draught  to  the  lips  of  the  sufferer ;  supported  his 
mfeebled  form,  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  obeyed 
every  indication  of  a  wish,  while  his  heart  was 
constantly  employed  in  fervent  aspirations  to  Heaven 
for  support  and  aid. 

How  melancholy  is  the  dawn  of  day  in  the 
diamber  of  the  sick !  The  flickering,  dying  lamp, 
like  the  spark  of  life,  only  not  extinguished ;  the 
worn,  haggard  looks  of  the  watchers,  seen  by  the 
cold  grey  light  that  is  forcing  its  entrance ;  the  yet 
more  ghastly  hue  of  the  sufferer — the  bed,  looking 
so  unlike  the  couch  of  repose,  with  its  coverings 
cast  here  and  there,  by  the  restless  tossings  of  the 
imeasy  inmate, — ^and  the  remedies  strewed  aroimd, 
their  very  number  confessing  their  little  efficacy ! 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevail  on  Claude  to  leave  the  side  of 
Theodore  for  a  moment ;  the  little  food  he  took 
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was  brought  to  him  there,  and  he  sgeat  the  weaiy 
hours  in  watching  the  alternations  of  ddirium  and 
of  stupor,   that   succeeded  each  other.    Another 
night  and  another  day  followed  in  which  no  amend- 
ment took  place ;  and  Claude  was  stffl  unfailing  in 
administering  every  service,  and  inflexible  in  his  re- 
solution to  abide  in  the  same  station.     On  the  third 
night  (on  which  Dr.  Cowley  expected  a  crisis)  Theo- 
dore was  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor,  more  akmiing 
to  the  physician,  than  to  any  one  besides ;  for  in  truth 
he  knew  not  whether  he  would  ever  return  to  sensi- 
bility. .  He  took  the  opportimity,  afforded  by  dus 
cessation  of  all  caQ  for  exertion,  to  induce  Claude 
to  retire  to  his  own  room,  to  seek  a  brief  period  of 
repose,  promising  most  solemnly  to  summon  him 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  and  before,  if 
the  slightest  change  took  place. 

The  violence  of  Lady  Llamarmon's  grief,  at  the 
first  implied  idea  of  danger,  had  been  such  that 
Dr.  Cowley  had  positively  prohibited  her  admit- 
tance into  the  sick  room,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  his  patient's 
beholding  her  in  such  a  condition.  Venetia  flew 
to  attend  on  her  with  the  fondest  affection,  and  the 
tenderest  sympathy.  By  every  possible  means  she 
strove  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  spirit,  but  in 
vain.  No  words,  however  holy,  could  check  her 
grief;  she  rejected  every  hope,  and  appeared 
already  the  victim  of  despair.  On  this  night,. 
however,  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  her;  she 
grew  calmer,  but  though  less  violent,  was  more 
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I ;  an  air  of  defiance  sat  on  her  lofty  brow ; 
rigid  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  fixed 
rmination,  and  she  bid  Yenetia  leave  her,  in  a 
i  that  permitted  no  reply.  Yenetia,  sick  at 
If  was  about  to  comply,  when  Lady  liamarmon 
lenly  following  her,  caught  her  in  her  arms, 
strained  her  passionately  to  her  bosom.  Ye- 
iy  willing  to  make  one  more  effort,  exclaimed : 
Let  me  stay  with  you,  let  me  stay,  and  we  will 

together." 

No,"  replied  Lady  Llamannon,  shuddering  as 
spoke ;  "  not  yet,  not  yet !     When  I  send  for 

again,  perhaps  then  we  will  do  so."  And  in 
3  of  the  tender  beseeching  of  Yenetia's  eyes, 
let  her  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Faut-il  que  man  crime  Tentiaine  ? 
Oh !  mon  fils  que  tea  joun  coiiteiit  chen  ^  ta  m^. 
n  ne  me  reste  plus  qu'k  condamner  mon  fils. 

KAcm. 

Wearied  beyond  fiirther  powers  of  endurance, 

Claude  at  length  consented  to  seek  an  hour  of  rest ; 

and   after  seeing  Dr.  Cowley  established    beside 

the  couch  he  was  so  loth  to  leave,  entered  his 

chamber,  cast  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  fdl  at 

once  into  the  heavy  slumber  of  exhaustion.     But 

his  mind  was   too  ill  at  ease  to  allow  forgetiulness 

long  to  hold  its  blessed  reign.     Terrible  thoughts 

soon  began  to  arise,  and  to  clothe  themselves  in 

^ghtful  visions.  At  last,  one  more  distressing  than 

any  that   preceded  it,    arose.     He   believed  that 

Venetia   was  near  him,  and  in   spite  of  himsdf, 

though  honoiu*  upbraided,  and  though  consdenoe 

condenmed,  he  was  telling  her  how  well  he  loved 

her,  how  he  had  loved  her  always,  how  he  had  never 

seen  her  without  loving  her;  and  while  kind  words 

in  answer  seemed  trembling  on  her  lips,  Lady  Liar- 

narmon  came  with  looks  of  hate  and  fury,  and 

snatched  her  away ;  and  Venetia,  as  she  was  borne 

along,    seemed  to   change    into   Theodore,    who 

looked  back  upon  him  with  eyes  streaming  with 
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tears,   unspeakably  reproachful,  and  Lady  Llarnar- 

mon  returned  to  jeer  scornfully  at  his  accents  of  re- 

niorse.    She  placed  a  hand  upon  him  that  seemed 

to  bum  the  flesh,  and  to  enter  to  the  bone ;  and 

then  the  consciousness  that  he  was  dreaming  came 

over  him,  and  he  struggled  painfully  and  awoke. 

Ajid  Lady  Uamarmon  was  standing  beside  him,  with 

one  hand  upon  him,  holding  in  the  other  a  lamp, 

by  the  light  of  which  he  beheld  the  deadly  paleness 

of  her  face,  the  agony  inscribed  on  every  feature, 

the  bloodless  compressed  lip,  the  glittering  tearless 

eye,  and  the  painfully  contracted  frown  on  her  brow. 

*'  Good  Heavens  1"  he  groaned,  "  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Nothing ;  he  still  lives,  they  say ;  but  if  you 
indeed  wish  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  rise  and 
fcSkm  me." 

Close  to  the  room  that  Claude  occupied,  de« 
scended  a  flight  of  stairs  that  led  directly  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Castle.  It  was  not  commonly  in  use, 
but  was  preserved  in  the  order  of  former  days,  and 
here  still  were  celebrated  any  extraordinary  ceremo- 
nies that  took  place  in  the  family.  It  was  at  this 
altar  that  Theodora  had  pronounced  her  marriage 
TOWS ;  at  yonder  font  her  babe  was  held,  believed 
to  be  the  sole  heir  to  all  the  honours  of  Uamar- 
mon, and  in  the  vault  beneath  lay  the  body  of  her 
husband,  beside  the  haughty  old  Lord,  who  had 
worked  his  will  with  them  both,  liady  liamar- 
mon  entered  this  chapel,  and  Claude  sprang  after 
her. 
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In  a  moment  they  were  at  the  ahir's  foot,  md 
the  lady  .placed  the  lamp  on  the  ground,  and  paotd 
to  and  firo  in  much  agitation ;  Claude  stood  mo- 
ti<»less,  regarding  her  with  wonder. .  After  w»Ik- 
ing  once  or  twice  the  length  of  the  diapel,  whm 
she  reached  him,  she  stopped,  and  esdauned  in  * 
wild,  hturied  manner : 

"  Claude,  I  know  that  you  hate  me.  Do  not 
dispute  what  I  say ;  he  content  that  I  should 
know  it.  What  better  do  I  deserve  at  yoifr hands? 
From  the  first  day  that  you  saw  me,  hound  to  yon 
as  I  was  1^  every  tie  of  gratitude,  you  heheld  nw 
r^ard  you  irith  jealous  fear  and  resentment;  but 
you  have  borne  with  me  for  his  sake — have  you 
not?"  she  asked,  in  tones  of  most  tender  pathos; 
then,  pausing  not  for  a  reply,  she  continued: 
"  Yes,  Claude,  you  love  my  cliild  disinterestedly— 
purely ;  you  love  him  as  1  love  him :  not  as  lus 
dependants,  who  adore  him  as  their  lord,  not  as  his 
equals,  who  seek  him  as  a  companion,  not  as  those 
who  fawn  at  his  feet,  and  kiss  his  hand  that  it  miy 
load  them  with  favours ;  you  love  him  bettCT  duo 
all  these  !  You  love  him  not  for  what  he  can  be  to 
you,  but  for  what  he  is  !" 

Touched  by  the  manner  in  which  she  so  tn^ 
portrayed  the  character  of  his  aflfections,  Claude 
could  only  assent  by  silence ;  and  she  went  on : 

"You  have  a  mytfterious  oommand  over  his 
destiny.  You  have  once  saved  him  from  death ; 
you  are  now  about  to  receive  a  pow^  which  sbaD 
enable  you  to   strip  him  of  all  that  makes  fife 
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valuable-— of  honour,  station,  wealth ;  all  that  I 
have  forfeited  peace  here  and  hope  hereafter;  to 
insure  for  him ;  and  therefore,  by  the  love  you  bear 
him,  I  beseech  you,  before  you  are  possessed  of 
this  terrible  power,  to  bind  yourself  by  an  irrevo- 
cable vow  never  to  employ  it  against  him.  If  any 
iU  befal  him,  then  indeed  I  look  not  for  mercy  at 
your  hands." 

Claude,  really  believing  that  she  had  from  sorrow 
lost  her  reason,  would  have  inteixupted  her,  but  Lady 
Theodora,  waving  her  hand,  rapidly  continued : 

'^  I  call  you  hither  to  hear  a  secret  that  is  bring- 
ing down  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  not  upon  my 
head  only  but  upon  that  of  my  innocent  child — a 
secret,  the  revelation  of  which  might  well  summon 
the  dead  from  his  grave,  to  quail  before  your  indig- 
nation— a  secret  I  believed  buried  in  oblivion  imtil 
the  day  of  Judgment.  But,  oh  God!  of  what 
avail  is  the  fearful  purchase,  if  he  be  taken  away  ! 
And  here  at  this  holy  altar  am  I  fain  to  lay  down 
this  secret,  and  my  honour,  if  you  will  assiu*e  me 
that  I  may  trust  to  your  love,  that  he  shall  not 
suffer  by  the  repentance,  as  well  as  by  the  crime  of 
his  mother." 

Bewildered  as  Claude  was  by  the  incoherence  of 
Lady  Llamarmon's  language  and  manner,  he  yet 
maintained  sufficient  self-possession  to  determine 
that  she  should  not  rob  him  of  the  direction  of  his 
own  conduct;  and  that  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  her  communication,  he  would  insist  on 
remaining  free  fiom  any  prior  engagement  with 
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regard  to  his  future  actions;    he  therefore,  with 
a  stem  and  lo%  composure,  re{died : 

*'  Lady  Uamarmon,  your  secret  must  be  leveakd 
to  me  by  your  own  free  will ;  your  words  ^ve  no 
due  to  its  discovery.  K  you  think  oi  my  attadi- 
ment  to  yoiu*  son  as  you  have  said  you  do,  you  can 
confide  in  its  strength  without  any  protestations  on 
my  part." 

"  If  you  really  love  him,"  said  she  fierody, 
"  why  refiise  such  a  promise  ?" 

"  If  you  really  believe  that  I  love  him,  what 
greater  satisfaction  can  such  a  promise  give  you  f 

"  Shrink  from  it,  and  I  shall  doubt  the  love," 
she  replied  with  increasing  vehemence. 

"  Doubt  on,  Lady  Llamarmon ;  he  never  has,  I 
think  he  never  will,  doubt  it !  God  grant  that  he 
may  live  to  prove  it  further !" 

The  tone  of  humility  and  of  penitence  with 
which  Lady  Theodora  had  commenced,  was  disap- 
pearing, and  she  was  fast  regaining  her  native 
haughtiness.  The  inward  bitterness  of  her  soul 
would  out,  even  though  checked  by  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  or  the  admonitions  of  contrition. 
Without  listening  to  Claude's  reply,  she  continued 
with  scornful  violence : 

'^  And  after  all,  what  is  your  boasted  love? 
You  perhaps  have  thought  that  it  was  different, 
superior  to,  less  earthly  than  mine ;  that  mine  was 
but  the  womanly  feeling  for  the  child  I  bore ;  but 
yours  was  no  more  than  the  call  of  nature,  the 
link  of  blood !     You  are  his  brother  !     His  fetber 
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your  fether !     You  were  bom  in  wedlock ; 

you,  Claude,  you  are  the  only  rightful 
of  Llamarmon !  And  now  may  this  tardy 
ession  avert  the  bolt  of  Heaven  from  our  heads!" 
oor  Claude !  Did  he  hear  aright  ?  The  shock 
too  great  for  his  confounded  senses ;  he  tot- 
i,  staggered,  and  fell  against  the  column  near 
*h  he  was  standing.  Regardless  of  his  emo- 
j,  and  engrossed  by  her  own,  Lady  Theodora 
inued  pacing  to  and  fro,  speaking  rapidly  as 
did  so: 

Say  now,  what  has  your  love  for  him  been 
pared  with  mine  ?  What  sacrifices  have  you 
e  equal  to  mine  ?  Have  you  endangered  your 
soul  for  him  as  I  have  ?  Would  you  do  so  ? 
no !  Listen ;"  she  said,  coming  dose  up  to 
and  putting  her  hand  upon  him,  clammy  and 
:  "  I  stood  by  your  father's  death-bed.  I 
red  no  other  to  draw  near.  I  listened  alone, 
lorror  !  to  the  ravings  of  despair  and  remorse ; 
erted  that  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  were 
w'M  dreams  of  delirium.  I  let  him  perish^ 
,  and  perhaps  soul,  and  called  no  priest  to 
lid.      Alone  I  listened,  I  tell  you,  till  I  was 

maddened  by  the  horrors  I  heard,  and  why  ? 
lim !  And  now,  did  I  believe  that  my  anguish 
forcing  me  to  reveal  my  secret  to  one  capable 
lusing  it,  I  would,  like  the  Roman  woman  of 
)ite  my  tongue  from  its  root,  and  spit  it  upon 
ground!     It  has   sometimes  afforded  me   a 
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strange  delight  to  think  that  while  I  was  writhiP? 
in  agony,  (as  God  knows  I  have  writhed),  he  was 
daily  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my  sin,  and  of  taj 
sorrow.  This  idea  has  strengthened  me  to  suffer 
far  more  than  any  other,  far  more  than  the  dread 
of  detection  and  fear  of  shame,  though  these,  too, 
since  you  came  hither,  have  tortured  me  almost  be- 
yond endurance.  Thence  was  the  wild  and  fruit- 
less attempt'  I  so  lately  made  to  remove  you  from 
my  son.  So  acceptable  to  me  was  the  prospect  of 
banishing  you  from  hence,  that  when  such  means 
offered  as  I  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to 
him,  I  planned  that  fatal  visit  which  has  brought 
these  miserable  consequences." 

"  Oh,  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Claude,  springing  to 
his  feet,  his  eye  flashing  with  indignation,  "  have 
you  never  heard,  never  read  in  the  Book  of  God, 
that  the  sins  of  parents  shall  be  visited  upon  the 
children  ?     If  he  die,  you  have  killed  him  !" 

This  last  confession  had  excited  the  wrath  of 
Claude  in  a  degree  that  all  the  preceding  ones  had 
failed  to  do ;  for  in  this  he  did  indeed  seem  to 
behold  most  nsibly  the  hand  of  Providence  armed 
against  the  life  of  his  beloved  Theodore,  in  ven- 
geance for  the  sins  of  his  mother ;  and  horror  and 
despair  entered  his  mind. 

At  these  appalling  words  of  reproach,  the  un- 
happy woman  cast  herself  on  her  knees,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  wildly  over  her  head,  before  her  lips 
could  form  a  word  of  supplication,  she  fell  heavify 
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*^i^vard  on  her  face  on  the  marble  pavement.     In 
JP'cat  alarm,  believing  that  his  words  had  killed 
her,  Claude  hastened  towards  her,  and  raised  her 
from  the  ground,  fearing  that  her  spirit  had  fled, 
*yet  unannealed'  to  Heaven's  all-judging  throne. 
To  his  infinite  relief,  however,  she  gradually  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  and  though  she  felt  his 
support,  she  did  not  repulse  him,  but  even  con- 
tinued to  weep  in  his  arms;  her   heart   seemed 
softened  within  her,  and  at  length  they  both  seated 
themselves  on  the  step  of  the  altar,  and  she  de- 
tailed to  him  some  particulars  of  those  past  events, 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  When 
she  ended,  she  said  mournfully : 

"  When  he  is  restored  to  health,  you  must 
yourself  decide  on  your  course  of  action.  Oh, 
Claude!  bitterly  you  must  hate  me  for  your 
mother's  sake,  if  not  for  yoiu*  own ;  yet  pity  me 
too,  for  never  from  that  hoiu*  have  I  known  peace. 
Ohy  what  pangs  can  remorse  inflict !" 

The  anguish  of  her  tone  wrung  tears  from 
Claude;  she  perceived  his  emotion,  and  rising 
from  beside  him,  as  if  she  feared  that  the  sight 
of  it  would  imnerve  her,  she  again  began  to  pace 
hastily  to  and  fro,  then  suddenly  stopped  short  and 
exclaimed: 

"  Theodore  is  at  your  mercy !  Should  Heaven 
spare  his  life,  how  will  you  act  ?" 

A  certain  haughty  and  defying  expression  which 
her  countenance  had  re-assumed,  awoke  in  Claude 
that  just  feeling  of  aversion,  which  sentiments  of 
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pity  had  lulled  to  sleep.     He  rose,  and  intemipt" 
ing  her  with  a  calm  dignity,  said : 

*'  Hear  me,  Lady  liamarmon :  your  communis 
cation  is  over.  I  leave  you.  I  have  uttered  nO 
promise,  I  am  bound  by  none.  I  offer  no  pledge^ 
no  assurance  of  what  my  future  conduct  may  be. 
The  remembrance  of  what  it  has  been  may  per*- 
haps  afford  you  some  grounds  of  hope.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  have  a  feeling  within  me  which  makes 
me  wish  to  see  you  less  the  slave  of  sin  and  error 
than  you  appear  now  to  be.  Before  I  quit  yoo, 
I  would  bid  you  to  kneel  there  and  pray ;  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  pray  that  I  ma/ 
have  power  to  forgive." 

And  pointing  towards  the  altar  as  he  spoke, 
he  turned  from  her  with  a  bursting  heart,  aod 
left  her  standing,  speechless  and  motionless. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

In  ogni  rieco,  in  ogni  dubbia  via, 

fidata  compagnia 

Tenesti  al  viver  mio  lieto  e  sereno, 
Che  mestb  e  tenebroso  fora  stato 
£  sar^,  frate,  senza  te — 
Quasi  Stella  del  polo  chiara  e  ferma 
Nelle  fortune  mie  si  gravi,  e  '1  porto 
Fosti  dell'  alma  travagliata  e  stanca ; 
La  mia  sola  difesa  e  '1  mio  conforto 
Contra  le  noje  della  vita  inferma. 

BBMBO. 

Claude,  almost  unconsciously,  instead  of  return^- 
to  his  own  chamber,  when  he  left  Lady  JJaraar^ 
D,  sought  that  of  Theodore,  and  noiselessly  opening 
door  he  entered.  His  form  immediately  caught 
eye  of  Dr*  Cowley  who  was  sitting  reading  beside 
lamp,  and  who  motioned  to  him  to  advance  no 
her ;  but  rising,  led  him  from  the  room.  "  He 
!ps,  he  sleeps,"  he  whispered ;  "  and  it  is  of  the 
lost  importance  that  nothing  should  disturb  him. 
not  enter  again.  Go  and  take  what  re^t  you 
,  and  of  the  slightest  change  for  better  or  for 
se  you  shall  be  informed." 
]llaude,  who  had  endured  hopelessness  with  so 
;h  fortitude,  could  ill  support  hope ;  and  he  fell 
ost   senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  physician. 
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The  new  discovery  he  had  made  that  the  b^  he 
loved  with  so  much  devotion,  was  indeed  Us 
brother,  contributed  to  render  intolerable  this 
suspense,  and  the  few  remaining  hours  of  trial 
were  more  excruciating  than  any  that  had  gone 
before.  Solitude  was  little  likely  to  dispose  him  to 
rest,  and  the  time  he  spent  in  it  was  occupied  in 
agonizing  supplications  in  Theodore's  behalf  in 
recalling  every  word  of  Lady  liamarmon's  confes- 
sion, and  in  earnest  prayer,  that  he  might  not  now 
receive  a  more  mortal  injury  than  she  had  yet 
inflicted ;  that  his  soul  might  not  be  oidangered 
by  the  tumult  of  passion  awakened  in  it.  It  was 
not  till  the  noon  of  the  following  day  that  Theodore 
awoke ;  he  feebly  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  light  of 
reason  dawned  in  them ;  he  then  sank  again  to 
sleep.  The  happy  tidings  spread  throughout  the 
Castle,  and  Venetia  was  the  joyful  bearer  of  them 
to  her  friend.  She  flew  in  haste  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber,  but  there  she  paused  to  mode- 
rate her  transports,  for  though  she  knew  that 
Lady  Llamarmon  was  awaiting  in  susp^ise  the 
result  of  any  change,  she  did  not  dare  to  make 
her  commiuiication  without  the  greatest  caution. 
She  had  not  seen  her  since  the  agitated  parting  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  she  trusted  and  fervently 
prayed  that  when  she  should  find  herself  the  object 
of  so  much  mercy,  she  would  lift  her  heart  in  nooit 
holy  aspirations  than  any  she  had  known  her  to 
breathe  in  the  hours  of  trial.  Venetia  had  been 
filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  on  beholding  the 
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frantic  and  unbending  manner  in  which  Lady  Uar- 
narmon  had  met  the  chastening  dispensations  of 
IVovidence.  It  was  so  diflferent  to  what  she  had 
hitherto  been  familiar  with ;  to  the  placid,  all  endur- 
ing resignation  exercised  by  her  own  mother,  and 
inculcated  by  her  as  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  she 
wished  her  child  to  le.am.  Venetia  had  naturally 
been  restrained  from  giving  any  expression  to  these 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  disapprobation  by  the 
lively  compassion  Lady  Llamarmon  inspired,  and  by 
the  remembrance  that  she  had  hitherto  respected  as 
well  as  loved  her.  The  great  difference  of  age 
between  them,  also  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  seal 
her  lips  from  reproof.  Nevertheless  she  feared  to 
leave  unexecuted  the  duty  of  a  real  friend,  if  she 
did  not  seek  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  or  even  if 
Lady  Llamarmon  would  consider  it  such,  out  of 
season.  Besides,  her  very  task  here  was  to  soothe 
and  console  her ;  and  what  other  means  could  she 
employ?  Actuated  by  this  reasoning,  she  had  spoken, 
but  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  her  last  attempt  we  have 
related.  Now  another  instrument  for  effecting  a 
diange  in  Lady  Llamarmon's  heart  was  placed  in 
h^  hands,  and  with  the  greatest  anxiety  she  pre- 
pared to  employ  it ;  nor  was  she  here  doomed  to  be 
altogether  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  Lady 
Llamarmon  leamed  from  her  trembling  lips  the 
happy  tidings,  than  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and 
poiu^  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  human 
tongue  to  fixune;  then  clasping  Venetia  to  her 
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bosom,  they  prayed  together  with  prafitte  teas 
thankfulness  that  were  as  bahn  to  their  hearts. 

Thus,  as  if  to  confirm  Lady  Llamarmon's  id 
that  her  son's  illness  was  a  direct  judgment  frc 
Heaven  for  sin  committed,  from  the  very  day,  m 
hour  of  her  confession,  Theodore  appeared  to  moi 
and  this  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  fifl 
her  heart  with  too  much  awe,  to  permit  her  as  ] 
to  regret  her  repentance.  Her  happiness  f?as  j 
a  time,  even  unalloyed  by  fear ;  she  could  e 
dread  Claude,  for  he  was  rejoicing  with  her. 
But  though  the  appalling  threat  of  danger  ^ 
'  jl  withdrawn,  recovery  was  tedious;  and   here  fre 

and  even  more  touching  proofs  of  Claude's  afiie 
tion  were  made  manifest  in  the  unwearied  patiem 
with  which  he  attended  on  his  brother  in  the  loi 
4nonotonous  days  of  convalescence,  than  even  i 
his  passionate  devotion  in  the  hour  of  peril.  IS 
woman  could  have  surpassed  him  in  t^ademei 
and  watchfulness  of  Theodore's  every  wish  an 
want.  Not  his  very  mother,  who  loved  him  wit 
such  intensity  of  feeling,  could  curb  her  restless  ao 
imquiet  spirit,  so  as  to  attend  upon  him  with  tk 
same  subdued  patience.  For  a  time,  this  superic 
interest  banished  every  other  thought  from  Claude 
breast ;  his  love  for  Venetia  lay  dornaant ;  Lad 
Llarnarmon's  revelation  seemed  forgotten,  and  b 
gave  no  manifestation  by  deed  or  word  of  wba 
his  future  actions  would  be.  At  length,  as  Thee 
dore  regained  his  health,  Claude  became  ks 
engrossed  by  his   care,   and  determined  to  seel 
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:erview  with  Lady  Llamarmon,  which  he  ob« 
with  difficulty,  for  since  that  terrible  night 
ad  sedulously  avoided  any  communication 
lim.  She  had  indeed  at  first  been  so  ill,  as 
quit  her  own  apartment  for  many  days ;  and 
he  saw  her  again,  he  was  really  shocked  by 
teration  in  her  countenance ;  her  eye  had  lost 
3,  and  acquired  a  hollowness  around  it,  that 
to  its  intense  expression  of  anxiety.  Her 
voice  was  changed,  and  a  feeling  of  pity 
g  up  in  his  heart  at  beholdmg  her  thus,  so  that 
nost  forgot  the  justice  of  his  resentment. 
.  she  have  remained  thus  humbled,  it  would 
ps  have  been  well  for  her,  for  Claude  had  too 
I  nature  to  trample  on  the  fallen.  But  peri- 
s  was  her  situation,  dependent  as  she  felt  her- 
n  his  mercy,  she  could  not  plead  for  mercy ; 
ould  not  restrain  the  haughty  nature  that 
id  only  additional  bitterness  from  the  volun- 
bumiliation  it  had  undergone.  Undeserved 
rtunes  are  often  supported  with  the  meekest 
lation,  but  the  galling  weight  of  those  which 
incurs  only  makes  the  degraded  spirit  of  the 
3spiscr  more  rebellious  than  before;  and 
;  evident  that  Lady  Llamarmon  could  scarcely 
Q  from  adding  insult  to  injury.  Filial  piety 
g  now  first  acquired  a  definite  object,  caused 
eart  of  Claude  to  yearn  with  tenderness  to- 
.  the  mother  who  had  borne  him  in  innocence, 
^ho  had  received  so  cruel  a  guerdon  for  her 
He  felt  a  longing  too  to  be  enabled  to  ab- 
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scdve  his  fiither,  and  to  bdieve  that  oofy  the  han^ 
and  arbitraxy  sjnrit  of  Lady  Theodora  had  wixW 
this  great  wrong.  Having  oooie  to  this  detenmi»> 
tion,  he  sought  an  ojqxNtonhy  of  requesting  her  Id 
see  him  in  private ;  and  one  day  when  they  mn 
together  in  Theodore's  apartment,  seeing  that  )m 
eyes  were  dosed,  and  that  he  seemed  to  skcpi  k 
rose  quietly,  and  crossing  the  room  to  the  window 
at  which  Lady  Uamarmon  ¥Fas  seated  readfis^  k 
said  to  her  in  a  low,  earnest  voice : 

'^Laify  Llamarm<m,  I  wish  vevy  much  to  hnv 
some  conversation  with  vou." 

Lady  IJamarmon  raised  her  eyes  slowly  from  her 
book,  and  fixed  them  full  upon  him.  Any  ooe 
who  had  surveved  their  countenances  at  that  mo- 
ment,  and  had  been  bid  to  sav  which  ci  those  two 
persons  had  cause  to  dread  the  other,  would  hue 
given  the  verdict  against  Claude,  rather  than  against 
his  haughty  opponent :  for,  regarding  his  ^leedi, 
respectful  as  ¥ras  the  tone  in  whidi  he  uttered  il, 
in  the  Ug^t  of  a  challenge,  all  her  fcnrmer  pride 
arose  within  her,  and  imparted  an  air  of  indi)- 
mitaUe  resolution  to  her  d^neanour ;  while  Chiide 
feeling  what  a  terror  his  wcntls  must  inspire,  and 
what  shame  and  dread  she  must  ezperienoey 
chained  colour  as  he  spoke,  and  his  lip  quirered 
with  emotion. 

She  closed  the  book  she  hdd,  and  laid  it  down 
beside  hex;  then  rising  from  her  seat  with  the 
utmost  stateliness,  she  said : 

*'  Let  it  then  be  now.     My  son  Bffpears  to  sleep, 
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and  n^ds  neither  of  us.  Come  to  me  in  my 
boudoir  in  a  few  minutes."  She  left  the  room,  and 
Lermont,  amazed  at  her  self-possession,  shortly 
followed  her.  When  he  entered,  she  was  standing, 
as  if  she  meant  the  conference  to  be  but  short ; 
her  face  had  become  of  an  ashy  paleness;  her 
hand  was  resting  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  it 
trembled  violently ;  the  moment  that  she  became 
aware  of  this,  she  removed  it,  and  folding  both  her 
hands  tranquilly,  addressed  Claude : 

"  Why  do  you  seek  me,  Mr.  Lermont,"  she  said, 
**  what  would  you  with  me?" 

"  I  should  have  supposed,"  replied  Claude  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  that  Lady  Uamarmon  would  not  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  of  such  a  desire  on  my 
part,  as  that  I  have  expressed.  Some  nights  have 
passed  now  since  our  last  eventful  conversation. 
My  brother's  health,  (said  he  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  word  *  brother,'  that  seemed  to  thrill  through 
Lady  Llamarmon's  whole  frame)  has  engrossed  me 
too  much  to  allow  me  to  spare  even  my  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  anything  not  immediately 
concerning  it;  but  you  cannot  suppose  that  the 
brief  and  incoherent  manner  in  which  you  disclosed 
to  me  the  authors  of  my  being,  should  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  desires,  the  yearnings  of  a  heart  that 
'  had  never  yet  known  a  parent.  Oh !  Lady  Llar- 
narmon,  be  not  so  cruel !  Think  of  the  love  Theo- 
dore bears  to  you,  and  judge  of  my  feelings  by 
what  you  can  imagine  that  his  would  be.  Did  you 
never  love  your  parents  yourself?     But  it  is  impos- 
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sible  that  you  should  know,  or  picture  to  youndf 
all  that  I  have  felt, — the  weight  of  shame  that  \m 
crushed  my  spirit" 

Lady  Llarnarmon  appeared  toudied  by  his  hii- 
guage  ;  and  seating  herself  as  if  becoming  more 
willing  to  prolong  the  conversation,  she  said : 

'^  Mr.  Lermont,  any  expression  of  i^n^Mithy  or 
compassion  from  me  would  be  an  insult  I  am, 
however,  disposed  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  un- 
touched by  your  words,  by  inflicting  on  mysdf  the 
excruciating  task  of  repeating  to  you  every  occur- 
rence of  my  past  life  which  in  any  way  bears  upon 
you." 

So  saying,  she  related  to  him  how  she  had 
quitted  Llarnarmon  after  first  learning  the  secret  of 
his  existence,  and  had  resolved  to  remain  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  the  after  transactions  of  Lord 
Llarnarmon  and  his  father,  and  how  she  had 
always  preserved  this  resolution  unbroken  uDd 
her  husband's  death,  even  tmtil  his  own  appearance 
at  the  Castle. 

"  I  foimd,"  she  continued,  "  some  relics  in  the 
most  private  repositories  of  your  father,  whidi 
shall  now  be  placed  in  your  possession.  Tlie  great 
means  of  atonement  I  have,  you  know,  already 
placed  in  your  hands ;  and  with  you  the  employment 
of  them  rests." 

She  paused,  and  Claude  exdaimed  with  eager- 
ness: 

'^  Give  me  at  once  those  predous  relics,  I  b^ 
seech  you!" 
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Lady  Llarnarmon  rose  and  left  the  room,  retiring 
into  an  inner  one.  Here  she  again  approached 
that  cabinet  which  she  had  opened  on  the  first 
iiight  of  Claude's  arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  again 
took  fix)m  it  the  picture  which  had  so  convincingly 
itvealed  to  her  his  origin,  and  some  papers,  which 
she  turned  doubtingly  over,  and  examined  them 
agam  and  again  with  trepidation.  At  last  she  re- 
turned with  them  to  Clailde,  and  laid  them  all 
before  him. 

His  eye  fell  immediately  upon  the  picture,  and 
he  regarded  the  angelic  countenance  which  it 
pourtrayed  for  a  few  moments  in  tender  silence ; 
then  suddenly  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he 
hurst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Lady  Llarnarmon  sur- 
ged him  with  an  expression  of  intense  horror 
•nd  remorse ;  then  startmg  from  her  seat,  in  un- 
^iitrollable  agitation,  she  exdairaed  : 

''Oh,  injured  saint!  would  that  I  could  yet 
j^plore  thy  forgiveness !  Claude,  Claude,  she  died 
hefore  he  ever  saw  me !  I  wronged  not  her,  but 
rou  only." 

^er  anguish  was  unheeded  by  Claude  in  his  own 
"-absorbing  grief;  and  leaving  her  hastily,  he  went 
^  ^is  own  chamber,  bearing  with  him  the  treasures 
^  had  resigned.  Among  them  he  selected 
^®  farewell  letter  of  his  mother,  her  picture,  and 
lock  of  golden  hair,,  as  most  preqious  in  his 
f^>  though  the  other  papers  contained  the  con- 
'^^ation  of  his  being  indeed  the  luckless  ofF- 
P^ng  of  these  ill-fated  parents,  for  among  them 
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iDSuspidous  man  of  the  world,  would  not  he  who 
bad  hitherto  pitied  him  as  unfortunate,  begin  to 
despise  him  as  dishonest  ?  Qut  Venetia  would  be- 
lieve his  words ;  he  felt  that  if  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  told  her  that  the  blood  that  flowed  in  her 
fAos  was  pure  as  her  own,  and  his  name  as  un- 
tmished,  and  that  yet  this  mystery  that  made  his 
heart  leap  gladly  in  his  bosom,  must  be  for  ever 
boried  there;  that  the  inheritance  that  was  his 
flhould  never  by  his  deed  be  wrested  from  the  hand 
ftat  wrongfully  held  it ;  that  he  would  neVer  dear 
Ins  mother's  fame ; — she  would  believe  this  incom- 
prehensible dedaration,  because  she  would  believe 
II  his  truth  and  honour.  And  when  he  should 
|Iaoe  before  her  eyes  this  portrait  of  ingenuous 
youth  and  loveliness,  and  holy  innocence,  the  pure 
ttpression  of  those  mild  eyes  would  not  fail  to 
hanish  every  lingering  doubt  from  her  breast. 
■  Sach  was  the  reverie  into  which  Claude  had 
fiDea ;  but  he  started  from  it  at  remembering  that 
fcom  the  day  that  he  should  seek  Venetians  love, 
l»  must  become  his  brother's  rival. 
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CHAtTER  XXXVI. 

Dunque,  O !  ver  me  non  mai  placabQ  donna, 

Non  y*  ha  forza  di  tempo  o  d*opre,  modo 

Che  im  cotal  poco  ranunqllisca,  o  acqueti 

L'ira  tua? 

ALnxu. 

Je  sais 
Que  tou8  mes  pas  vers  vous  sont  autant  depaijmes. 
Je  le  sais,  j'en  rongis. 

aAcm. 

From  that  day,  the  longer  Claude  reflected  on 
Lady  Llamarmon's  conduct,  the  less  he  saw  in  it 
to  invite  him  to  pardon  her,  the  more  to  move  Ws 
soul  to  just  disdain.  What  a  shadow  of  reparatio& 
had  she  oflFered,  when,  worked  on  by  terror,  not  re- 
pentance, she  had  affected  to  place  his  fortunes  in 
his  own  hands !  He  despised  her  for  her  un- 
generous cruelty,  and  yet  more  for  stooping  to  wear 
this  flimsy  veil  to  him,  and  to  her  consdenoe.  SdD 
it  was  by  her  unworthy  subterlEuge  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  save  Theodore  from  the  visitation  of 
his  parents'  crime ;  and  this  recollection  made  him 
rejoice  in  it.  It  was,  however,  impossible  so  to 
rule  his  conduct  as  to  satisfy  himself  and  her.  He 
might  teach  himself,  but  he  could  not  teach  b^^  to 
forget  that  he  had  learnt  to  despise  her,  that  she 
had  been  his  enemy  and  his  injurer,  that  she  ^ 
always  at  his  mercy,  in  subjection  to  him,  bound 
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slave  by  the  heavy  chain  of  uncanoeQed  obliga- 
i — a  galling  one  to  wear  ?  Nor  was  he  alto- 
ber  ignorant  that  Lady  Uamarmon  had  a  further 
se  for  animosity.  Theodore's  health,  even  before 
terrible  illness,  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
iety  to  her,  and  to  secure  his  happiness  was 
great  aim  of  her  life.  Though  ambitious,  she 
Id  not  be  mercenary.  She  was  perfectly  aware 
t  Mr.  Dormer's  fortune  was  small,  and  the  por- 
I  that  he  could  give  his  daughter  very  insig- 
cant ;  yet  from  the  time  she  knew  her  young 
sin,  she  acknowledged  that  the  peculiar  loveli- 
&  of  her  person  and  her  character  rendered  her 
ve  all  others  worthy  to  obtain  the  affections  of 
son.  In  this  hope  she  planned  Venetia's  visit 
i^gland,  and  had  for  a  while  resolutely  shut  her 
>  to  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  affectionate  in- 
^t  with  which  Theodore  inspired  his  young 
tive,  she  was  equally  far  Grom  perceiving  the 
U«  of  his  sentiments,  and  from  sharing  in  them. 
t;he  arrival  of  Claude,  she  could  no  longer  re- 
to  recognise  that,  excellent  and  endearing  as 
Theodore's  character,  yet  *  seldom  youth  of 
1.  sofl  mould  is  loved  again,'  and  that  now  for 
first  time  was  love  stealing  into  a  heart,  where 
lerto  only  friendship  had  been  admitted.  Nor 
&  the  deep  passion  which  Claude  so  anxiously 
i  successfiilly  disguised  from  the  object  of  it 
loealed  from  her ;  she  alike  distrusted  his  will, 
i  his  power  long  to  wear  an  effectual  veil; 
d  bdiRved  that  any  revelation  of  it,  accidental  or 
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deis^ed,  would  eKcU^e  sensatioDS  in  Venettt'k 
bosom  that  wodd  defeat  her  designs  and  Theo- 
dore's hopes.  Hiis  dread  increased  tiie  bitkenMB 
<^  her  feelings  towards  Claude,  but  his  conduct  st3 
afforded  her  no  pretext  for  open  Uame.  His  defe- 
rential manner,  respectful,  but  never  b(xderiDg 
on  sycophancy,  and  the  cordial  &mil]arity  with 
whidi  Mr.  Dormer  and  Lord  IJamannon  treated 
him,  placed  him  on  a  footing  secure  from  insult 
or  neglect. 

Venetia  watched  witii  amazement  the  esCnage- 
m^t  which,  by  slow  degrees,  she  discovered  to 
exist  between  the  motiier  and  the  friend  of  Theo- 
dore. By  a  fruitless  scrutiny  ahe  attempted  to 
arrive  at  the  se^et  cause  of  an  eflbct  so  miudi  to 
be  lamented,  and  at  last  (so  much  of  the  trutii  was 
buried  in  obscurity)  she  could  onfy  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  whic^  cost  the  heart  of  TheedM 
so  severe  a  pang,  namely,  that  his  warm  return  of 
Claude's  afiection  excited  Lady  Uamarmon's  jea- 
lousy. This  supposed  discoveiy,  added  to  other 
observations  made  in  daily  intercourse,  and  to  the 
remembrance  of  her  vehement  impatienoe  in  afflic- 
tion, considerably  lowered  Venetia's  estimation  of 
her  friend's  character,  and  inclined  her  to  regard 
as  questionable  much  that  she  would  once  have 
allowed  to  pass  in  implicit  confidence.  She  began 
also  to  feel  that  indignation  which  the  si^t  of  in- 
justice naturally  awakens  in  a  generous  heart,  and 
to  long  to  side  with  the  aggressed  against  ^ 
aggressor.  In  spite  of  the  whiqsers  of  prudeooe 
and  delicacy,  which   bid  her  beware  of  her  own 
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heart,  she  could  sometimes  scarcely  re&s^n  from 
eipostuktion  and  when  she  succeeded  in  imposing 
an  unwilling  silence  on  herself^  her  eloquent  counte- 
nance betrayed  all  that  she  would  fiun  have  said, 
and  drew  down  upon  her  as  great  a  share  of  Lady 
Llarnarmon's  resentment  as  words  could  have  pro- 
vdked.  The  latter  was  keenly  wounded  to  find 
one  she  had  so  deeply  injured  standing  ever  in  her 
way ;  robbing  her  of  the  esteem  she  most  prized, 
rivalling  her  son  in  the  affections  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  The  thought  sometimes  crossed  her  mind, 
that  if  TheodcH^  knew  the  tenderness  that  was 
gradually  ripening  in  the  breasts  of  Claude  and 
of  Venetia,  he  might  be  taught  to  suspect  hk 
fiiend  of  treachery,  and  become  willing  to  banish 
him  from  his  side.  But  this  dangerously  tempting 
idea  was  followed  by  a  dread  that  its  prosecution 
might  cause  even  Claude's  powers  of  endurance  to 
&iL  He  might  be  provoked  to  turn  upon  them  both 
in  ang^,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  their  heads. 
The  hazard  was  too  great,  and  calm  reflection  saved 
her  from  the  commission  of  this  new  crime.  Lady 
Llamarmon  was  forced  to  resign  h^iself  to  the  hope 
that  her  plans  might  possibly  be  effected  by  an  ^)- 
proaching  change  of  circumstances,  for  the  time 
was  fiist  arriving  for  Mr.  Dormer  to  quit  England 
in  order  to  rejoin  Lady  Esther  Dormer  in  Italy  for 
the  winter.  Lord  Llamarmon  and  his  mouther 
proposed  to  quit  the  Castle  immediately  afterwards, 
and  to  go  to  town,  in  order  that  the  former  might 
consult  a  physician  of  eminence  with  regard  to  his 
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fiuling  health,  which  was  now  a  source  of  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  Lady  Uamarmon ;  and  Mr. 
Dormer  did  not  conceal  from  her  that  he  thought 
her  alarm  hut  too  well-founded.  Indeed,  when  he 
viewed  the  wasted  form  and  hectic  chedc  of  his 
young  relative,  Mr.  Dormer  felt  grateful  to  Phm- 
dence  that  the  attachment  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  as  so  likely  to  spring  up  between  the  two 
cousins  did  not  appear  to  exist.  He  thought  that 
his  daughter's  spirits  had  suffered  much  from  the 
scenes  of  gloom  and  sorrow  she  had  latdy  wit- 
nessed, and  he  became  desirous  to  remove  her  from 
them,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  mother ;  but  further 
than  this,  he  read  not  the  secret  of  her  increasiog 
despondency.  Claude  felt  so  much  anguish  at  the 
prospect  of  bidding  farewell  to  Venetia,  probably  for 
ever,  that  he  became  almost  hopeless  of  bemg  able 
to  master  his  feelings,  while  the  betrayal  of  th«n 
at  such  a  moment  was,  he  knew,  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  his  honour.  He  therefore  resolved,  now 
that  Theodore  could  well  dispense  with  his  daily 
attendance,  to  propose  to  visit  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
leaving  it  uncertain  whether  his  return  would 
ar  would  not  precede  Mr.  Dormer's  departure.  As 
^on  as  he  should  arrive  at  Dinmore,  he  designed 
to  write  from  thence,  to  inform  them  that  he  in- 
tended to  prolong  his  absence  till  Mr.  Dormer  and 
his  daughter  should  have  left  the  Castle,  and  Lord 
Uamarmon  need  his  presence  to  replace  the  loss 
of  their  society.  He  proceeded  to  execute  t!iB 
design  with   inflexible   resolution.      He  comrnvr 
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nicated  his  intentions  to  Theodore,  and  he  wrote 
them  to  Mr.  Mordaunt.  From  the  first  he  did 
not  encounter  the  opposition  he  had  looked  for,  and 
from  the  second  he  received  an  answer  full  of  joy 
and  affection.  Theodore  made  no  comment  on 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  letter,  nor  objected  to  Claude's 
immediate  compliance  with  it.  He  sent  many 
kind  messages  to  his  old  preceptor,  and  regretted 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accompany  Ler- 
mont.  Claude,  though  he  still  kept  secret  his 
intention  of  prolonging  his  absence,  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  quitting  Mr.  Dormer  without 
some  expression  of  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  for 
all  that  gentleman's  imcalled  for  kindness  towards 
him  ;  for  the  interest  he  had  manifested,  and  the 
friendly  coimcil  of  which  he  had  been  lavish. 

Mr.  Dormer  had  become  very  weary  of  his 
SGJoum  at  the  Castle ;  now  that  he  was  preparing 
to  depart,  his  spirits  rallied,  and  he  became  pro- 
portionately good-humoured,  and  willing  to  be 
pleased  with  every  one.  He  listened  to  Claude 
with  great  kindness,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
keep  him  in  his  mind,  and  serve  his  interest  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered ;  if  he  ever  happened 
to  tiy  his  fortunes  in  Italy,  he  would  always  find 
his  house  open  to  him,  and  Ins  patronage,  as  far  as 
it  could  advantage  him,  should  be  his. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  replied  Claude  ;  "  but  I  fear 
that  this  is  the  very  last  of  all  your  kind  offers  of 
which  I  can  ever  propose  to  avail  myself  I  can 
never  leave  Lord  Uamarmon's  side  until  his  health 
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be  re-established.  Mj  futa 
depend  entirely  upon  bis ;  ten 
interest  vnO  erer  be  of  suffi 
rate  us." 

Mr.  Dormer  reined  to  tbis 
that  spoke  both  pity  and  suip 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Lermont, 
alone  can  judge  In  this  case 
lowed  to  say  that  I  think  it  i 
too  late  for  you  to  adopt  this 
my  young  M^d,  that  nothin 
mon  d^ree  of  interest  in 
induce  me  to  speak  in  a  way 
wound  your  feelings.  I  bar* 
fond  of  running  the  risk  of  exc 
unwelcome  advice,  but  I  wou 
what  you  must,  however  relud 
that  Xx>nl  Llamarmon's  he 
any  length  of  life.  If  you  pi 
offers  he  make  you  at  present 
look  to  for  the  fixture  ?  TTie 
tions  perhaps?  Such  h&pet 
I  have  observed,  and  I  know 
you  hold  no  high  place  in  bis 
this  be  visible  now,  when  you 
tude  are  enforced  by  the  pret 
win  It  be  hereafter?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dormer, 
"  I  acknowledge  the  truth  c^ 
feel  most  deeply  the  kindne 
ex|Rcss  them;  but  permit  : 
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I  entertain  no  sudi  vain  expectations  as  those  you 
have  described.  Should  anything  happen  to  Lwd 
Llarnarmon,  (which  God  forbid,  and  I  am  willing 
to  consecrate  my  whole  life,  if  need  be,  to  an  en- 
deavour to  guard  him  from  evil)  I  have  means 
which  I  shall  then  employ,  of  placing  myself  in  cir- 
cumstances  of  greater  indq)endence  than  I  have 
hitherto  possessed.  At  present  my  sole  desire 
is  to  remain  beside  him ;  if  I  am  unhappy  enough 
ko  lose  him,  my  hopes  and  wishes  upon  this  earth 
win  be  stiU  more  circumscribed  than  they  now  are^" 

He  ^ke  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  feeliqg  that  Mr.  Dormer  was  too  much 
touched  to  expostulate  any  longer  with  him  on  the 
apparent  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  or  to  attempt 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  which  was  excited  by  his 
illusion  to  the  existaice  of  circumstances  which 
obviated  this  alleged  objection  to.  it. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon  Claude's 
ieparture  which  was  to  take  place  at  break  of 
jay.  Claude  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
impression  that  Miss  Dorm^  looked  pale,  and  was 
more  silent  than  usual  From  the  moment  that  he 
atiade  this  observation,  or  fancied  that  he  made  it,  his 
3wn  spirits  failed  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  left 
done  with  Theodore  and  Mr.  Dormer,  than  making 
lome  trivial  excuse  for  leaving  them,  he  quitted 
iie  house  impatiently,  and  sought  the  shade  of 
;he  majestic  avenue  of  trees  that  on  one  side 
ipproadied  the  Castle.  Invited  by  the  balmy 
rtaOness  of  the  evening,    and     the    (xim   soli- 
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tude  that  reigned  tha«,  he  wandered  on  lost  m 
meditating  on  all  the  emotions  that  Vmetia's  pre- 
sence had  excited  in  him  from  the  day  he  knew 
her ;  emotions  never  more  to  be  experienced ;  bom 
in  her  presence,  to  die  in  her  absence.  Fedii^ 
convinced  as  he  did  that  Venetia's  heart  was  at 
least  not  indifferent  to  him,  this  ver^  convictioQ 
which  might  have  imparted  an  ecstasy  of. delight  to 
another,  could  only  add  fresh  bitterness  to  the 
anguish  with  which  he  r^arded  the  moment  of 
departure.  As  he  walked  on,  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived on  a  seat  beneath  the  shade  of  overiiangii^ 
boughs,  a  form  which  he  instantly  recognised  as 
that  of  Yenetia.  He  started  in  surprise,  and  then 
paused  to  see  if  she  were  sensible  of  his  approad ; 
obscure  as  was  the  light  by  which  he  surveyed  her, 
he  could  discover  that  her  whole  attitude  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  despondency.  UnaUe  to 
withdraw,  he  resolved  to  advance,  for  to  watch  her 
unperceived  was  treacherous.  He  therefore  ap- 
proached her,  and  said : 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  evening  dews,  Miss 
Dormer  ?" 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  hastily 
rising,  murmured  some  inaudible  reply. 

And  it  was  beneath  the  very  trees  under  whidi 
Claude  and  Yenetia  were  now  standing,  that  Lady 
Llamarmon  in  years  past,  had  sought  and  learnt 
from  the  faltering  lips  of  Eustace,  the  secret  of 
Claude's  existence. 

Claude  involuntarily  proffered  his  anoi  which 
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Venetia  took,  and  for  a  few  moments  they  walked 
on  in  sQence.  She  was  the  first  to  speak ;  though 
her  voice  was  agitated,  she  seemed  resoked  not 
to  desist  fi*om  the  attempt,  and  she  said : 

''  You  will  not  be  long  absent  fi^m  my  cousin, 
I  trust,  Mr.  Lermont,  for  I  am  sure  he  can  ill 
spare  you." 

"  Had  I  thought  that.  Miss  Dormer,  I  would 
not  have  quitted  him ;  and  it  was  the  idea  that 
he  would  miss  me  little  while  Mr.  Dormer  and 
yourself  are  here,  that  induced  me  to  choose  this 
time  for  doing  so." 

'^  You  win  return  to  him  then  after  our  depar- 
ture ?"  asked  Venetia  in  a  low  trembling  voice. 

Claude  made  no  answer;  a  few  steps  more 
brought  them  to  the  dose  of  the  avenue,  and  the 
mellow  light  of  the  rising  moon  mingling  as  it  did 
with  the  last  vivid  sunbeams,  fell  fiill  upon  them  as 
they  emerged  fi^m  the  shade.  Claude  raised  his 
eyes  to  Venetians  face,  and  he  saw  that  tears,  freshly 
shed,  were  glistening  on  her  cheek.  Overcome  by 
emotion  he  stopped  short ;  yet,  resolutely  master- 
ing his  feelings,  he  again  proceeded  without  giving 
expression  to  them.  They  were  now  very  near  the 
house ;  they  could  even  hear  voices  from  the  open 
window;  another  moment  and  their  intercourse 
should  dose,  perhaps  for  ever ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  either  heart  be  for  ever  doomed  to  secrecy. 
Still  Claude  was  silent,  as  though  a  spell  were  on 
him.  He  fdt  that  Venetia's  streaming  eyes  were 
turned   upon  him  with  an   imploring  gaze,   and 

H  3 


longer  l)e  alone — perhaps  never  more 
and  t;iking  lier  hand  impetuously  in  h 
ing  it  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  tli 
tliat  Claude  uttered,  were  : 

"  God  bless  you,  Venetia,  God  f 
you !" 

And  Venetia,  no  longer  strugglii 
her  tears,  in  a  voice  choked  by  sobs, 
scarcely  audiUe  accents  the  same  hea 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

How  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart. 
To  bid  the  still  recurring  thought  depart. 
Tune  the  fierce  grief  and  stem  the  riang  sigh. 
And  curb  rebdlious  passion  with  reply ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before. 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more. 

CRABBB. 

I  mourn  o'er  hours  that  shall  no  more  return ; 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 

BTBOV. 

.As  soon  as  Claude  had  quitted  Venetia  she  re- 
^  iounediately  to  her  own  chamber,  .feeling 
r^eif  too  incapable  of  meeting  him  again  in  the 
^sence  of  others,  or  in  any  circumstances  that 
\]ld  exact  the  control  of  her  emotions^  to  r^ard 
t  comments  that  might  be  made  on  her  absence, 
length  she  sought  her  coudi  with  a  passionate 
^ire  tiiat  sleep  might  for  a  time  produce  forget- 
xiess;  but  her  eyelids  refused  to  dose;  the  tide 
^ef  is  not  so  quickly  stemmed  ;  despair  has  its 
^Xfsms  as  well  as  its  sullen  moodiness;  and 
^pe,  tihe  blameless  parasite  of  woe/  long 
^  there  appear  no  signs  of  its  existence  and 
kluDg  to  feed  it,  will  start  up  afresh ;  as  eiq>iring 
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embers  will  emit  many  a  fitful  Uaze  when  their 
heat  seemed  extinct 

"  Was  I  with  him  but  now,  and  is  he  gone  for 
ever?''  she  asked  herself.   '^  Have  I  no  expectatioD, 
no  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again  ?     Are  we  from 
this  hour  to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  en- 
tirely as  if  one  of  us  were  dead?     To  learn  perbps 
to  love  others,  and  to  forget  this  brief  dream  as  if 
it  had  never  been  ?     I  cannot  1"     Then  starting 
up,  she  would  exclaim :   ^^  It  is  not  yet  too  late. 
I   will    go,  and    kneel  to    my  fitther,   and  say: 
Do  not  kill  your  child !    I  will  say :  Fadier,  r^ 
member  all  the  promises   you  made  my  mother 
to  watch  over,  and  cherish  me,  while  I  was  absent 
from  her,  and  that  nothing,  imder  your  control, 
should  prevent  you  fi*om  restoring  me  to  her  when 
the  year  was  over.     Do  not  take  me  back  broken- 
hearted to  die !"     In-  the  midst  of  this  wild  rambl- 
ing, alarmed  at  her  own  vehemence,  she  would 
check    herself,    and    lying  down,   try   to  sooAe 
herself  to  sleep.     This  forced  composure  she  wouU 
maintain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  aD  her  former 
distraction  of  mind  would  return.     The  dawn  of 
day  was  approaching,  and  with  the  first  ray  of 
light  she  left  her  bed,  and  opening  her  desk,  dre«r 
forth  some  letters  from  her  mother,  and  placed 
herself  near  the  window.      Her  eyes  swam  with 
tears,  as  they  gazed  on  expressions  dictated  by  the 
tenderest  affection  that  ever  dwelt  in  mortal  bosod^ 
As  she  read  these  earnest  prayers  for  her  wd&r^ 
she  felt  that  she  too  must  pray,  and  seeking  tb^ 
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y  Book  which  can  nerve  the  tenderest  and  weakest 
lit  to  the  firm  endurance  of  sorrow,  she  opened 
>efore  her,  and  read  and  prayed.  Thus  occupied, 
^p  stole  gradually  over  her,  and  her  head  and 
1  sank  down  upon  the  open  book,  in  whose 
iceful  words  she  had  found  the  balm  that  lulled 
'  to  repose. 
^f oming  came,  and  the  bright  warm  rays  of 

sun  broke  in,  and  woke  her.     She  started  up, 

a  moment  unconscious  how  or  why  she  was 
re,  and  why  she  was  not  at  rest  in  her  accus- 
xed  place;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
ning  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  when  she 
^  by  the  time  that  now  Claude  was  indeed  gone, 

wept  to^  think  that  though  she  had  spent  the 
ht  in  watching  and  weeping,  she  had  overslept 

hour  in  which  he  had  been  really  separated 
ack  her  for  ever.  But  she  knew  that  it  was 
i^ecoming  in  her  to  betray  her  own  feelings, 
I  a  breach  of  honour  to  declare  those  which  she 
y  guessed  to  be  Claude's,  and  which  he  had  chosen 

leave  unacknowledged.  Wrestling  with  her 
akness,  she  exclaimed  :  ''  Did  I  deceive  myself 
^haps  not  unwiUfully)  when  I  trusted  that  I 
iild  stand  ^secure  in  guarded  coldness?'  In 
3  moment  of  trial  am  I  to  find  past  resolutions  of 

avail?"     She  felt  most  unwilling  to  quit  her 

^ni,  and  half  resolved  to  feign,  or  indeed  more 

^f  to  confess  sickness.    Venetia  possessed  little 

that  reserve  that  can  draw  an  impenetrable  veQ 

^  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  she 
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feared  that  an  attempt  to  oonoeel  jGnom  Lady  Ikr- 
narmon  and  her  son  (her  fiither's  obsorations  she 
dreaded  less)  '  the  tyrant  spirit  of  her  thoogfat,' 
would  task  her  &r  beyond  her  powers.  She 
resolved  however  to  assume,  if  posstt>ley  such  an  air 
of  indifference  as  should  disaizn  suspicion^  and  a 
distant  reserve  that  should  discounge  inqimy. 
On  joining  her  fiunily,  she  aocordii^ly  set  about 
her  usual  occupations  widi  more  than  commoD 
assiduity.  She  supported  her  share  of  the  genenl 
conversation  with  more  than  wdinaiy  livelines. 
She  saw  that  mirth  jarred  on  Theodore's  depreased 
spirits,  and  yet  she  could  not  dieck  herself.  The 
restlessness  she  felt  rendered  her  incapable  of  yield- 
ing her  attention  to  any  one  ol^ect.  At  length 
die  found  herself  alone  with  Theodore,  and  greatly 
agitated  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  when  he, 
raising  himself  languidly  on  the  sofa  on  which  he 
was  reclining,  called  to  her  to  return.  She  came 
back  and  seated  herself  beside  him:  "What  ia 
it  you  wish,  dear  cousin  ?**  she  said  tendeily,  leaning 
over  him. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  dear  Venetia,"  he  said,  taidng 
her  hand,  ''  don't  leave  me.  I  un  so  veiy  kmdy 
to-day." 

Venetia's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She  fielt  that 
Theodore  was  looking  upon  her  with  profound 
and  melancholy  interest.  She  shrank  from  thb 
scrutiny ;  she  was  grieved  £ir  the  pain  which  she 
knew  it  would  cause  him  to  read  her  heart ;  and 
she  could  not  endure  that  those  feelimrs,  of  whid 
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she  must  never  confess  to  him  who  was  the  object, 
should  be  laid  bare  to  any  other  eye.  A  burning 
odour  rose  on  her  cheek,  and  she  hastily  withdrew 
her  hand.  Then  making  an  effort  to  speak  calmly, 
she  replied :  '^  Do  not  say  so,  dear  Theodore,  you 
win  soon  have  your  fiiend  again — ^when  we  are 
gone." 

"  Why  can  I  not  have  you  both,"  said  Theodore 
mournfully ;  "  you  both  love  me.  Dearest  Venetia, 
if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  you  fed  compassion 
br  one  so  young,  yet  apparently  doomed  to  wear 
away  life  in  sickness  and  pain,  if  you  ever  enter- 
bun  a  momentary  r^ret  in  thinking  how  much 
more  1  have  loved  you  than  you  can  ever  love  me, 
I  beseech  you  to  promise  me  that  if  my  service  or 
my  sympathy  can  avail  you  aught,  now,  or  in  future, 
^t  you  w31  come  and  seek  council  and  aid  from 
me  as  you  would  from  a  brother ;  and  give  me, 
tAk  give  me  in  return  what  you  can  give — a  sister's 
taver 

Venetia,  overcome  by  her  emotion,  held  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  turning  aside  her  head,  wept 
hitteriy.  Theodore  took  it,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
Upe*  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  said  : 
''  You  may  leave  me  now,  dearest."  And  she  rose, 
ind  left  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

BRUTUS. — ^Thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  oonstrue  to  thee, 
AH  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 

PORTIA, — I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  oonsEtanqr. 

JULIUS    CSSAR. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  loved  Claude  as  a  son, 
rejoiced  to  welcome  him  to  his  home  again ;  he 
was  desirous  to  hear  an  exact  account  of  every- 
thing that  had  happened  to  him  at  the  Castk, 
and  listened  with  unwearied  attention  to  all  be 
told  relating  to  Lady  Llamarmon  and  Theodore. 

But  the  evident  dejection  that  Claude's  coun- 
tenance and  manner  betrayed  in  spite  of  himsd^ 
could  not  fail  to  alarm  one  so  tenderly  watchfid 
of  everything  concerning  him.     He  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  secret  spring  of  this  sadness,   and 
Claude  did  not  long  delay  to  account  for  it  in  a 
.  manner  that   caused  him  nearly  equal  pain ;  by 
declaring  the  apprehension  excited  by  Theodore's 
state   of  health,    which   did   indeed  constitute  a 
great  share  of  that  insuperable  gloom  that  oppressed 
his  spirits.     This  was  a  more  than  suffident  ex- 
planation for  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  though  before  be 
received  it,  he  had  regretted  that  so  little  had  as 
yet  been  effected  in  furtherance  of  Claude's  world- 
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y  interests,  he  did  not  now  for  a  moment  feel 
Usposed  to  combat  his  designed  self-abn^ation, 
^d  complete  devotion  of  every  &culty  to  the 
ervice  of  his  suffei  ing  friend;  and  he  trusted  that 
le  might  not  go  mirewarded.  Claude  did  not 
i>Tget  Ruth ;  his  next  employment  was  to  visit 
ler,  and  from  this  interview  he  expected  to 
lerive  more  pleasure  and  consolation  than  from 
ny  other  occurrence  to  which  he  could  at  present 
ook  forward.  No  brother  ever  regarded  a  sister 
^th  more  tenderness,  than  Claude  felt  towards  this 
^oor  blind  girL  There  was  an  unison  between 
dkem  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  early  association 
Aiat  no  distance  of  time  or  place  could  destroy ; 
Hid  there  is  moreover  a  native,  innate  refinement 
of  sensibility  never  to  be  acquired,  and  scarcely 
to  be  increased  by  cultivation,  which  forms  an 
indissoluble  bond  between  every  heart  that  recog- 
-nizes  it  as  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Whatever 
Ae  situation,  or  the  education ; .  the  outward  form 
or  demeanour ;  the  possessor  of  the  precious  gem 
fi^tiQs  a  link  in  that  chain  of  hearts  that  ever,  even 
^  earth,  respond  to  each  other,  endeared  and 
^'^ited  by  a  sympathy  to  be  perfected  in  Hea- 

^<H'  indeed  was  fickleness  a  thing  that  had  any 
*^  in  Claude's  heart.  A  singular  constancy 
^Hied  both  his  affections  and  his  purposes.  He 
'^  himself  well  aware  of  this  unchangeableness  of 
^  ^lature,  conscious  that  a  wound  his  spirit  once 
^^ved  was  slow  to  heal,  that  a  pang  once  ex- 
^*^^nced  was  sure  again  to  be  felt. 
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This  conviction  led  him  to  arm  himself  mo- 
lutely  against  the  impulses  of  feeUog,  and  stoA 
to  refuse  admittance  into  his  heart  to  many  ■ 
tender  emotion  that  was  fain  to  lise  there;  ud 
by  the  unremitting  exertion  of  command  o 
thought,  word  and  action,  he  maintained  the  powe 
of  control  over  every  rebellious  pasaon.  But  i 
with  Ruth  he  enjoyed  the  delight  of  perfect  con 
fidence,  he  ardently  desired  to  see  her  agsi 
although  resolved,  and  this  resolutbn  WHgtw 
heavily  on  his  heart,  that  even  from  her  he  mm 
withhold  the  communication  which  Lady  liaraa 
mon  had  made  to  him,  and  which  he  solemnly  d 
termined  never  to  reveal  to  any  human  being.  A 
other  sentiments,  joys,  cares,  and  sorrows,  he  w. 
eager  to  pour  into  her  willing  ear,  and  to  seek  h 
ready  sympathy. 

GrieTSoD  was  absent  when  Claude  arrived,  whv 
caused  him  little  regret.  He  hastily  inquired  i 
Ruth,  and  went  himself  to  seek  hCT.  She  k 
been  aware  of  his  visit  to  Dinmore,  and  she  recdvi 
him  with  a  joy  so  silent,  that  at  first  be  alma 
doubted  if  it  were  as  great  as  his  own.  Pb 
Ruth !  hers  was  a  joy  '  that  passed  show.*  B 
though  he  found  her  what  he  left  her,  the  su 
unmurmuring,  placid,  gentle  being,  living  but 
others,  evincing  no  emotion  but  for  others,  no  gri 
but  for  their  woes,  no  anxiety  but  for  their  iat 
rests,  no  exultation  but  for  their  joys,  still,  in  tbi 
fiist  meeting,  Claude  could  not  resolve  to  unvi 
even  to  her  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  1 
quitted  her,  having  scarcely  mentioned  Venetif 
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name,  or  described  her  many  charms,  or  told  her 
how  much  he  was  sure  she  would  have  loved  her, 
tad  she  known  her  as  he  had. 

After  a  short  period  of  time  had  elapsed,  he  re- 
cdved  a  letter  from  Lord  Llamarmon  from  London^ 
idating  to  him  the  result  of  his  conference  with 
Jk.  Annitage,   (the  medical  man  whom  he  had 
OMuulted)  and  informing  him,  that  it  was  his  de- 
ign  to  leave  England  for  the  approaching  winter. 
It  was  true  that  Theodore  did  not  ask  him  to 
accompany  him,   but   Claude  knew  his  brother's 
heart  too  well  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  his  desire 
that  he  should  do  so.     Since  he  had  become  as- 
sured of  the  link  of  nature  which  bound  them, 
Claude  had  laid  aside  (perhaps  half  unconsciously) 
an  that  reserve,  and  shyness  of  open  demonstrations 
of  love,  which  might  have  led  to  a  misconception 
of  his  feelings.  He  now  unhesitatingly,  and  as  it  were 
in  soom  of  any  misconstructions,   malevolent  or 
undesigDed,*  that  might  be  put  upon  his  conduct, 
Gune  forward  on  every  occasion  to  proffer  every 
service,  and  to  avow  the  ardour  and  the  tender- 
ness of  his  attachment.     His  resolution,  therefore, 
to  accompany  Theodore  whithersoever  he  might 
bend  his  steps,  was  formed  even  before  he  had 
finished  the  letter ;  he  placed  it  in  Mr.  Mordaunt's 
hands  without  speaking,  until  he  also  had  perused 
it     He  then  said : 

"  Of  course  I  go  with  him." 
**  Shall  you  come  to  that  decision  without  fur- 
ther consideration  f  asked  Mr.  Mordaunt. 
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*^  Ay/'  said  Claude,  **  he  will  not  oppose  it, 
and  no  one  else  shalL" 

'^Surely/'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  after  a  short 
pause,  '^  his  mother  wiU  reoeive  such  a  propoal^ 
with  the  utmost  gratitude." 

^'  I  look/'  said  Claude  with  a  smOe  that  had 
something  of  bitterness  in  it,  '*  for  no  such  return 
at  her  hands ;  but  it  is  not  gratitude  that  I  ask. 
I  wish  to  be  with  Theodore,  to  watch  beside  him, 
and  to  serve  him,  and  he  will  love  me  in  retuni 
I  do  not  wish  for  gratitude.  In  truth,"  continued  be 
anxiously  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  '^  I  fear  that 
my  proposal,  instead  of  awaking  any  such  sentiments 
in  Lady  Llamarmon's  bosom,  wiU,  on  the  contrary, 
only  embitter  those  feelings  of  enmity  which  I  have 
told  you  I  have  found  her  hitherto  to  entertain  to- 
warcb  me ;  but  this  consideration  cannot  influence 
my  conduct.  I  shall  never  be  dependent  on  Lady 
Llamarmon's  enmity  or  favour ;  and  were  it  in 
her  power  to  ruin  and  destroy  ever/ prospect  rf 
my  life,  her  threats  would  never  avail  to  drive  me 
from  my  station  beside  my  fnend." 

Claude  spoke  these  words  with  '  such  a  con- 
firmed countenance,'  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  would 
have  deemed  it  useless,  even  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, to  offer  any  opposition  to  them.  After  a 
pause  he  added  : 

''  Let  me  see  you  again  before  you  despatch  your 
answer,  Claude." 

"  You  shall  see  my  answer,  if  you  will,"  returned 
Claude  with  an  air  of  affectionate  deference,  and 
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leaving  him,  he  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode  off 
to  the  farm  that  he  might  see  Ruth,  and  talk  to 
her  of   his  present  designs.     When  he  arrived 
there,  he  entered  the  garden,  expecting  to  find 
Ruth ;  for  the  day  was  one  of  those  balmy  days  of 
autumn,  that  seem  full  of  lingering  fondness  for 
the  sumnier,  and  approach  winter  reluctantly.     He 
"Was  not  mistaken;  Ruth  was   seated  within  the 
bower  which  he  himself  had  planted  for  her.     He 
advanced  towards  her,  and  placing  himself  beside 
her,  took  her  hand  affectionately,  and  said : 
"  It  is  I,  dear  Ruth,  it  is  Claude."     . 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  knew  it." 
The  tenderness  of   her  voice,   as  she  uttered 
these  words,  affected  Claude ;  and  he  paused  for 
^  few  moments,  feeling  that  what  he  had  to  say 
^ould  give  her  pain.     At  length  he  began : 

^'I  am  going  away,  Ruth.     Lord  Uarnarmon  is 
S^iiig  abroad,  and  I  must  go  with  him." 

Ruth  ma4e  no  reply ;  her  hand,  which  she  did 
^ot  withdraw,  trembled  within  his,  and  the  tears 
^^  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  At  length  she  said, 
-t^  sadly,  but,  oh !  how  gently : 
**  You  have  long  been  away  firom  me,  Claude !" 
CTlaude  felt  these  words  almost  as  a  reproach, 
K>iigh  Heaven  knpws  they  were  not  meant  re- 
^Xiachfully.  She  only  meant  what  she  could  not 
^t  feel,  that  he  had  been  effectually  estranged 
^m  her  fix)m  the  hour  when  he  had  left  her 
other's  house;  and  in  that  short  interval  of  si- 
ti^ce,  her  mind  had  wandered  back  to  those  days 
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o{  her  childhood,  which,  though  dark  and  mrqv- 
ful,  had  atill  heen  the  least  melandioly  <^  h^fife; 
when,  though  she  could  not  look  upon  him,  die 
knew  him  to  be  near  her ;  when,  tiumgh  the  sm 
rose  not  for  her,  yet  his  welcoming  voice  told  her 
it  was  morning ;  when  his  hand  led  her  to  hv 
customary  seat,  and  at  their  otherwise  but  unsocU 
meal,  prepared  and  placed  her  food  brfore  her; 
when,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  she 
might  at  least  think  that  he  slumbered  beneath 
the  same  roof :  but  more  than  all,  she  thought  of 
it  as  the  time  when  he  could  breathe  to  h^  every 
care  and  sorrow  that  grieved  his  spirit;  when, 
even  if  without  aid,  he  could  not  be  without 
sympathy.  Her  tears  flowed,  and  Claude  sought 
to  dry  them;  but  Ruth  hastily  brudied  them 
away,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  cheerfully  of  him- 
self. 

She  bad  a  peculiar  power  of  detaching  her  mind 
from  all  considerations  connected  merely  with  her- 
self, and  of  turning  it  wholly  to  the  oonomis  of 
those  she  loved.  Many,  very  many,  desire  to  be 
loved,  but  few  are  content  to  love :  Ruth  was  one 
of  these  few.  She  very  seldom  spoke  of  her 
feelings,  her  sorrows,  her  hopes,  or  h^  wishes; 
but  she  was  at  all  times  ready  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
pression of  those  of  others.  She  forgot  hersdf 
so  entirely  as  to  lead  others  to  forget  her ;  and  fiiO 
of  generosity  and  delicacy  as  was  Claude,  yet  such 
was  now  the  case  even  with  him ;  and  in  a  ie«> 
moments  he  was  engrossed  in  detailing  to  Ruth 
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that  he  had  ever  experienoed  since  he  had  left 
nmore. 

He  described  Venetia  to  her ;  he  described  her 
he  saw  her ;  he  told  her  every  speech  she  had 
ar  uttered  to  him,  trivial  or  grave ;  every  passing 
pressiim  of  friendship  and  regard;  every  word 
i  action  that  had  confirmed  his  belief  that  she 
1  not  return  Theodore's  love ;  and  lastly,  he  told 
r  how  he  loved  her  himself  And  he  knew 
t,  he  saw  not  the  anguish  of  the  blind  girl's 
irt  as  he  continued  his  recital ;  she  felt  as  if  in 
r  agony  all  her  secret  was  written  on  her  brow, 
t  he  read  it  not  there ;  she  felt  as  if  a  knife  had 
Idenly  been  planted  in  her  bosom,  and  she  was 
rful  that  he  would  see  her  pain ;  but  she  found 
it  the  writhings  of  her  tortured  spirit  were 
led  from  his  eyes;  that  he  read  only  pity  in 
3  tears  that  forced  their  way,  and  that  he  thanked 
r  for  that  sympathy  that  seemed  to  her  to  be 
inging  the  life-blood  from  her  heart.  Ashamed 
practising  even  such  a  deception,  she  strove  to 
disc  his  impression;  she  listened  with  tender- 
ss,  and  she  proffered  such  advice  as  she  had  to 
re,  and  it  was  chiefly  an  earnest,  solemn  en- 
saty  that  he  would  in  all  things  strive  to  obey 
5  voice  of  conscience.  After  he  had  left  her, 
e  found  it  diflicult  to  account  to  herself  for  the 
treme  anguish  it  had  cost  her  to  hear  his  avowal 
love  for  another.  What  expectation,  what  hope 
d  his  words  destroyed?  Had  she  not  often 
ntemplated  such  a  probability  ?     But  reason  was 
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useless ;  she  felt  and  knew  that  <^  all  past  1 
of  pun  none  ever  equalled  that  whidi  now 
She  sat  in  silent  meditation  long  after  he  hac 
her ;  then  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
night  dews  began  to  fall,  she  rose  and  finmd 
way  to  her  own  chamber,  and  sank  upoa 
knees,  seeking  for  peace.  And  from  th^ 
when  she  prayed  for  Claude,  she  {wayed 
Venetia  too. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Slumber  is  there,  but  not  of  rest. 


KBBLI. 


[ours  of  further  trial,  such  as  should  arouse 
ler  energies,  were  now  awaiting  poor  Ruth, 
ut  the  third  day  after  Claude's  visit,  when  the 
1  hour  of  dinner  at  the  farm  had  arrived,  and 
1  prepared  to  descend  from  her  chamber  to 
her  father  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do,  she 
d  that  he  had  not  returned  to  the  house, 
was  an  unusual  accident,  and  as  she  waited 
,  and  still  he  came  not,  first  a  feeling  of  sur- 
^,  and  then  one  of  apprehension  arose  in  her 
i ;  at  length,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  fears,  she 
atched  a  labourer  to  seek  him  in  the  fields, 
r  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  she  heard  a  con- 
»n,  and  she  thought  a  scuffle,  in  the  hall 
^ ;  she  hastened  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
i  eagerly  to  one  of  the  maids  to  tell  her  the 
'.  She  was  not  long  unanswered,  for  a  ser- 
girl  running  wildly  up  to  her,  screamed 
1>  without  in  any  way  preparing  her  for  such 

^h  !  my  poor  master !     They   are   bringing 
XI  dead !     He  fell  down  in  the  field  !" 
1^  III.  I 
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Ruth  at  these  horrible 
addressed  to  her,  sank  don 
She  was  long  insensible  ; 
the  girl  who  had  so  foo 
sitting  beside  her,  ciying  t 
her  imprudence. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ruth !"  she 
to  see  you  open  your  eyes, 
you — indeed  I  did  :  and 

Poor  Ruth  had  hardl] 
suflicieDtly  to  remember 
robbed  her  of  them ;  but 
her  mind  the  dreadful  tidiii 
she  started  up,  wildly  excli 

"  Where  have  they  laii 
him." 

*'  Oh !  don't  take  on  s 
tell  you  he  is  not  dead 
speak,  it  is  true :  aod  I  I 
they  call  a  stroke." 

These  words  servii^  to 
was  yet  time  for  action, 
possession.  She  inquired 
summoned,  and  she  found 
done  that  in  their  terroi 
man  to  the  neighbouring  ti 
to  DInmore  to  fetch  Clau 
besiiie  her  Other's  bed,  sup 
sary  proceedings  as  well  as 
son  was  speecliless,  and  thi 
his  body  d^»ived  of  the 
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eyes  were  open,  but  he  appeared  wholly  uncon- 
sdous  of  all  around  him. 

Claude  was  fortunately  at  home  when  Ruth's 
messenger  arrived ;  on  hearing  the  man's  account 
of  Grierson,  he  thought  that  there  was  little  proba- 
bility that  he  would  live  through  the  day;  he 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  communi- 
cate to  him  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  him  to  the  side  of  the  dying  man. 
They  both  set  out  without  delay ;  in  the  course  of 
their  ride  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  had  from  the  day  of 
what  might  be  called  his  adoption  of  Claude,  be- 
lieved that  some  mystery  was  attached  to  his 
birth,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  it  was  possessed  by  Grierson,  and  was  also  led 
to  believe,  from  the  stem  secresy  with  which  he 
kept  it  concealed,  that  it  must  be  of  importance, 
fell  to  thinking  how  he  could  avail  himsdf  of  the 
present  occurrence  to  obtain  the  elucidation  he  so 
much  desired.  He  communicated  his  design,  as 
soon  it  was  formed,  without  hesitation  to  Claude* 
Now  Claude  generally  possessed  so  great  a  power  of 
conmianding  at  all  times  a  composure  and  evenness 
of  manner,  and  thus  veiling  entirely  from  all  ob- 
servers the  agitation  of  the  spirit  within,  that  Mr. 
Mordaunt  and  Theodore,  though  both  had  the  most 
delicate  respect  for  his  feelings,  would  often,  in  con- 
v^'sation  with  him,  fall  with  perfect  unreserve  on 
subjects  which,  had  they  read  on  his  countenance  the 
inmost  workings  on  his  heart,   they  would   not 

I  2 


finding  himself  perhaps  on  the  brink 
nil  which  he  knew  that  his  heart  hu 
set. 

"  Sir,"    at  length  began    Claudfi 
longer   desirous   to   learn   anything 
fortunate  man  can  disclose  ;  he  has 
knowledge  he  possesses,  until  now 
without  value.     From  what  I  say,  j 
rally  conclude  that  I  have  recently  (U 
which  I  have  never  made  known 
will  probably  feel  rcproachfiilly  towa 
I  avow  tliat  such  a  supposition  woulf 
you  cannot  know  how  sensibly   I 
necessity   for   this   concealment.     A 
allow  mj"self  to  say  in  explanation  is 
learnt    nothing    of    which    I   can 
and  I  have  lost  all    wish  to   learn 
most  unhappy  subject.     Believe   mi 
you  that  honour  strictly  forbids  me  b 
to  you.     Nothing  less  sacred  should 
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Claude  spoke  with  much  emotion,  and  here  he 
4>pped  short  After  a  brief  pause  Mr.  Mordaunt^ 
lore,  engrossed  by  pity  and  sorrow  to  see  him 
ius  overcome,  than  by  the  perjJexity  into  which 
IS  mysterious  language  threw  him,  held  out  his 
and  to  Claude,  and  said : 

^My  dearest  Claude,  do  not  fear  that  your 
lenoe  can  ever  be  misinterpreted  by  me  into  any 
"aot  of  confidence  on-  your  part  towards  me.  I 
DOW  you  far  too  well  to  misconceive  your  actions, 
ad  do  not  either  of  you  doubt  how  sincere  is  the 
rief  I  feel  that  your  inquiries  should  only  hsLYe 
5en  productive  of  fi:^h  wounds  to  your  spirit.  I 
el  most  bitterly,  my  dearest  boy,  for  your  disap- 
^intment,  and  for  my  own.  I  know  not  why, 
»t  I  dung  to  the  hope  of  better  things." 
Claude  saw  that,  though  without  intention,  he 
^  leading  him  completely  away  fix)m  the  truth. 
Was  painful  to  him  to  practise  this  deception ; 
(1  he  knew  not  how  to  avoid  it  without  tres- 
^ing  on  that  secresy  he  had  resolved  to  main- 
E^  inviolate.  He  took  his  proffered  hand,  and 
»  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  as  he  clasped  it. 
As  they  approached  the  farm,  Claude  rode  on  a  lit- 

in  advance  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  anxious  to  see 
^th.  He  hastened  into  the  house  without  stop- 
ig  to  inquire,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  Grierson's 
>m.  He  found  Ruth  at  a  little  distance  from 
r  father's  bed,  a  little  out  of  sight  of  it,  kneel- 
g  on  the  ground,  her  lips  moving,  and  her  &ir, 
intle  face  full  of  the  most  touching  expression  of 
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mingled  grief  and  resignation.  He  mkntly  M  od 
his  knees  beside  her,  and  throwing  his  ann  around 
her,  kissed  away  the  tears  that  were  roDiog  down 
h^  pale  cheek.  "  My  dearest  Ruth/'  he  whisper- 
ed, ''  God's  will  must  be  done ;  am  I  oome  too 
late  ?  Is  it  all  over  ?" 

''  No,"  said  Ruth,  ''  he  sUll  lives,  and  I  think 
he  hears  us  if  we  speak.  I  have  wished  for  yon 
so  much.  He  made  a  sign  once,  and  half  mur- 
mured a  sound  which  I  think  was  Roger's  name, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  lose  no  time  in  writing  to 
him :  he  might  be  here  to-morrow." 

As  she  spoke,  she  rose,  and  led  Claude  to  the  foot 
of  her  father's  bed.  There  he  lay  ;  his  stem,  harsh 
features  rendered  literally  appalling  by  the  aspect 
of  death  that  they  wore.  His  eyes  w&re  op^i,  but 
they  were  fixed,  and  seemed  to  discern  nothing, 
and  yet  he  did  not  appear  wholly  unconscious  of 
Claude's  approach,  fc^  when  he  drew  near,  an 
expression  of  pain  passed  over  the  sick  man's  &oe, 
and  he  almost  made  an  effort  to  turn  away.  At 
perceiving  this  Claude  was  inexpressibly  shocked, 
and  drew  Ruth  gently  back ;  she  seemed  anxioudy 
awaiting  his  opinion,  but  he  did  not  speak,  for 
he  did  not  dare  to  awaken  a  hope  in  her  heart 
He  was  averse  to  remaining  within  Grierson's  sight, 
after  the  observation  he  had  fancied  he  had  made, 
so  he  withdrew  to  write  to  Roger  the  only  tetter 
he  had  ever  written  to  him.  Mr.  Mordaunt  now 
arrived,  and  he  greeted  the  sorrowing  girl  most 
kindly.     Her  peculiar  sufferings,  and  her  gentle 
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resignation  hid,  fixnn  his  first  knowledge  of  her, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  mudi  interest  to 
him ;  and  whenever  he  receired  any  tidings  of 
daude,  he  had  not  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
request  which  his  letters  never  fiuled  to  contain, 
to  repeat  them  to  her.  But  her  £ither  had  always 
appeared  to  regard  his  visits  with  displeasure  and 
suspidon,  and  had  even  met  him  in  so  repulsive  a 
manner  as  would  have  disoouraged»  or  offended 
any  one  actuated  by  a  less  b^oevolent  and  truly 
Christian  spirit. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  at  Ruth's  request,  followed  her 
into  Griereon's  room,  but  he  now  seemed  insensi* 
ble  of  their  approach  ;  and  promising  not  as  yet  to 
leave  the  house,  Mr.  Mordaunt  returned  to  Claude. 
The  day  was  neaiiy  spent  before  medical  assistance 
couid  be  procured,  and  it  was  very  evident  to  those 
who  beheld  the  sufferer,  that  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  when  it  did  arrive.  Mr.  Mordaunt  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  physician,  and  leading  him  imme- 
diately to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  asked  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  repli^  that  he  thought  he  could  not  exist 
throughout  the  night.  Mr.  Mordaunt  deeming  his 
presence  quite  useless,  as  Grierson  had  never 
spoken  since  his  attack,  then  returned  home ;  and 
Claude,  after  entreating  Ruth  to  seek  a  few  hours 
of  repose,  once  again  took  up  his  station  beside  a 
bed  of  sickness,  to  watch  die  fluctuations  from 
life  to  death,  but  with  emotions  though  deeply 
pamfiil,  very  different  from  those  experi^iced  in 
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the  former  fulfilment  of  the  same  task.  The  ex- 
pression of  aversion  on  the  sick  man's  oounteaanoei 
which  he  had  been  so  shocked  to  see,  had  now 
completely  passed  away^  or  he  could  not  have  re- 
mained beside  him :  it  was  succeeded  by  undis- 
turbed stupor.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  COande 
was  lost  in  meditation  on  the  mysteries  in  whidi 
his  fortune  were  involved,  and  fix)m  which  he  was 
bound  not  to  extricate  them.  He  felt  a  grot 
curiosity  to  know  in  what  light  Grierson  had  re- 
garded him,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  ever 
known  the  real  secret  of  his  birth.  In  the  midst 
of  these  thoughts,  a  slight  rustling  disturbed  him, 
and  turning  hastily  towards  the  sidt  man's  bed,  he 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  fixed  full  upcm 
him  with  a  ghastly  stare.  He  immediately  started 
up  and  approached  him ;  he  saw  that  he  moved 
his  lips,  and  was  striving  to  speak.  His  voice 
was  thick  and  his  words  scarcely  articulate,  but 
Claude  bent  over  him,  listening  intently ;  and 
these  few  words  reached  his  anxious  ear. 

"  Claude,  forgive  me !  If  I  live,  I  wiD  right 
you :  if  I  die,  right  yourself.  Ruth,  my  poor 
Ruth !" 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  approaching  foot- 
steps reached  their  ears.  Claude  heard  an  alterca* 
tion  of  voices  near  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
hastened  to  hush  it.  As  soon  as  he  opened  the 
door,  he  perceived  Roger,  who  had  unexpectedly 
arrived.  His  voice  seemed  to  be  recognized  by  the 
dying  man ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  it,  thaD| 
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¥ith  a  mighty  effort,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
ind  uttering  his  name,  fell  back  and  expired! 
[}laude,  though  in  utter  hopelessness,  summoned 
iie  physician,  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the 
louse,  but  the  spark  of  life  was  for  ever  extinct. 

The  grief  of  the  unfortunate  Ruth  could 
M»rcely  have  been  more  violent  had  she  always 
»perienced  the  tenderest  affection  from  her  father. 
[t  was  true  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  harshness, 
t  had  never  been  exercised  towards  her ;  and  if 
le  had  sometimes  treated  her  with  unkind  cold-* 
less,  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  violence.  She 
lad,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  heart, 
le  entertained  more  love  for  her  than  for  any  other 
iving  being.  The  chief  cause  of  the  anguish  she 
'dt,  proceeded  from  her  entire  ignorance  of  the 
(tate  of  mind  in  which  he  had  expired ;  and  when 
[Claude  repeated  to  her  his  last  words,  in  which 
ler  name  and  his  were  joined,  and  which  contained 
I  petition  for  forgiveness,  they  conveyed  more 
K)lace  to  her  spirits  than  any  other  mode  of  con- 
»olation  could  have  done.  Claude  bore  her  away 
Tom  the  bed  of  death  as  soon  as  she  would  permit 
lim  to  remove  her ;  and  after  seeing  her  attended 
;o.  in  every  possible  manner  that  could  minister  to 
ler  comfort,  and  finding  that  Roger  was  still  in 
he  chamber  where  the  lifeless  clay  of  his  uncle 
?as  lying,  he  would  not  intrude  on  what  appeared 
o  be  a  natural  expression  of  grief;  but  retiring, 
ast  himself  on  his  bed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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night  When  he  rosefi'om  it  he  first  Tisited  Ruth, 
and  then  sought  Roger,  mtending  to  offer  him  as- 
sistance in  aU  necessary  arrangements,  and  if  he 
found  him  really  afBicted  and  shocked  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  departure  of  a  relative,  who  had 
hdd  the  place  of  a  parent  with  r^ard  to  him,  to 
spare  him  all  exertion.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
surprised  when  he  plainly  perceived  that  Rc^er  was 
already  relieved  from  any  such  feelings ;  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  heir,  it  was  soon  manifest,  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
decency. 

Claude  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  behalf 
of  Ruth,  and  carefully  consulted  her  interests ;  it 
was  not  for  some  days  that  he  thought  sufficiently 
of  his  own,  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  possiUe 
meaning  of  Grierson's  last  words,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  search  among  the  papers  which  he  had  left 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  disclosure  of  the 
secret  already  in  his  possession  were  there.  This, 
of  course,  was  rather  with  an  anxiety  to  secure 
them  from  the  hands  of  others,  than  firom  any  de- 
sire to  have  them  in  his  own.  He  determined  to 
[.  ^PPty  to  Roger  and  to  Ruth,  before  he  commenced 

I  his  search.     He  addressed  the  former  with  manly 

frankness  on  the  subject,  anticipating,  ere  he  did  so, 
a  sullen  and  churlish  reply ;  for  he  knew  that  he 
had  already  excited  his  displeasure  by  his  strenuous 
exertions  in  Ruth's  cause.  Contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, Roger  replied  with  apparent  interest  and  friend- 
liness, and  even  declared  regret  at  his  inability  to 
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ly  as  no  sudi  papers  had  yet  come  to  his 
Claude  observed  that,  as  he  spoke,  his 
»ianoe  assomed  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  ex- 
m,  whidi  he  had  often  seen  dejHOted  on  it 
;  an  unwillii^ess  to  meet  his  eye ;  a  ner- 
mtching  of  the  lip ;  an  ill-suppressed  sneer ; 
I  eager  watdiing  of  the  effect  his  words  pro- 
Oft  the  person  to  vfhom  they  were  addressed, 
ion  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Claude,  and 

a  fi^  indignation.  He  turned  suddenly 
md  confronting  Roger,  regarded  him  with  a 
nd  stem  expression. 

believe  that  you  are  playing  me  false,"  he 
ier  a  brief  pause ;  ''  nor  would  this  be  for 
5t  time." 

hearing  these  words,  Roger's  &ce  assumed 
ly  paleness ;  he  clenched  his  hands  oonvul- 

but  he  succeeded  in  restraining  the  rage 
ifibcated  him,  and  speaking  slowly  through 
sed  teeth,  replied : 
ove  it,  if  you  can." 

ide  cast  a  look  of  scorn  upon  him  as  he 
,  and  left  him.  Never  in  his  life  before  had 
\  allowed  passion  so  much  to  master  him; 
nishment  awaited  his  error.  Leaving  Roger, 
;bt  Ruth,  and  to  her  he  disclosed  his  doubts, 
tened  earnestly  ;  but  she  was  at  a  loss  how 
nsel  him.  If  these  important  papers  were 
n  the  possession  of  Roger,  she  saw  no  means 
dug  him  to  relinquish  them,  still  less  now 
laude  had  exasperated  him  by  the  reproach 
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he  had  uttered ;  she  sighed  deeply  and  was  ^eni 
for  she  knew  not  what  to   suggest    While  the 
were  thus  engaged,  Claude  received  a  summon^^ 
firom  a  messenger  who  arrived  from  Mr.  Mor — 
daunt,  bringing  him  a  letter.     Claude  ran  down  tc* 
see  him,  and  recognizing  the  hand-writing  of  Lorc0 
Uamarmon  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  read  withjoy*^" 
the  earnest  thanks  with  which  his  brother  aooepteiK' 
his  offer  to  accompany  him  to  his  place  of  destiDa*- 
tion.     Theodore  also  informed  him  of  the  tim&=^ 
fixed  for  his  departure,  urging  him  to  come  to  hint 
immediately;   but  Claude,  seeing  that  the  time 
was  so  near  at  hand,  was  forced  on  Ruth's  account 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  joining  him  in  London, 
and  to  content  himself  with  meeting  him  at  Dovor. 
Claude  returned  to  relate  to  Ruth  the  contents  of 
his  friend's  letter,  and  telling  her  that  he  must  in^ 
mediately  communicate    them  to  Mr.  Mordaunt 
also,  embraced  her  affectionately,  and   bade  her 
adieu,  promising  that  he  would    not  leave  the 
country  without  seeing  her  again. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

But  ab !  who  can  deceive  his  destiny 
Or  weene  by  warning  to  avoyd  his  fate  ? 
That  when  he  sleepes  in  most  security 
And  safest  seemes,  him  soonest  doth  amate. 
And  findeth  dewe  effect  or  soone  or  late. 

SPBNSSR. 

LS  soon  as  Lord  Llamarmon  arrived  at  his 
se  in  town,  he  sought  the  advice  of  Dr.  Armi- 
.  Even  the  short  fatigue  of  the  journey  had 
^ted  him  sensibly,  and  the  increasing  debility 
i^hich  he  was  becoming  painfully  aware,  inclined 
for  his  mother's  sake,  more  than  fix)m  any 
re  of  life  in  himself,  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  ad- 
he  received  from  the  physician.  Dr.  Armi- 
!,  without  hesitation,  gave  him  positive  injunc- 
s  to  leave  England  before  the  winter,  and  to 
that  season  in  some  more  genial  climate ;  he 
jested  Madeira,  but  Theodore's  thoughts  and 
ies  naturally  turned  at  once  to  joining  the 
raers,  and  he  made  choice  of  Italy.  His  chief 
on  for  this  decision  was  the  consolation  that  it 
Id  be  to  him  m  a  strange  land  to  place  his 
ner  near  some  who  were  her  friends,  so  that  if 
fcing  should  befal  him,  she  might  not  find 
elf  altogether  desolate.     With  regard  to  hi^ 
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final  recovery,  he  had  that  deep  feeling  of  c 
spondency  which  is  among  the  most  &tal  spi 
toms  of  illness.  Immediately  after  forming  ti 
plan,  he  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Claude,  rere 
ing  to  him  unreservedly  all  the  motives  by  wfai 
he  was  actuated.  Though  some  scruples  prevent 
him  fix)m  requesting  Claude  to  accompany  him, 
felt  not  the  smallest  doubt  what  his  r^y  to  tl 
letter  would  be.  The  causes  that  restrained  hi 
Grora  asking  what  his  heart  most  desired,  m 
twofold.  Knowing  that  his  property  was  stnd 
entailed  with  his  title,  which  devolved  on  a  dista 
cousin,  whom  some  former  family  feud  bad  wfaoi 
estrai^ed  fix>m  him,  he  did  not  think  <hat  if  1 
own  life  were  shortened,  he  should  be  able  to  pi 
vide  for  Claude  in  such  a  manner  as  to  couoti 
balance  the  injury  he  must  do  himsdf,  by  A 
sacrifice  of  his  present  interests,  whidi  such  dei 
tion  of  his  time  would  call  for :  and  again,  he  i 
the  cruelty  of  domesticating  him  a  second  tii 
with  Venetia,  unless  he  coidd  find  some  means 
effecting  their  union,  which  the  obscurity 
Claude's  birth  rendered  quite  hopeless. 

Lord  Llamarmon,  having  dispatched  his  ktti 
threw  himself  on  a  so&,  still  turning  over  in  1 
mind  every  practicable  and  impracticable  way 
serving  his  friend,  when  his  ruminations  were  i 
terrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  i 
formed  him  that  a  perscm  particularly  deGored  to  i 
him,  and  begged  that  if  he  could  not  admit  hi 
then,  he  would  s^point  another  hour  in  the  com 
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tf  the  day.  LcHtt  liarnarmon  was  ignorant  who 
the  person  might  be,  and  of  the  nature  of  bis  busi- 
neas;  bat  directed  him  to  be  shown  into  his  lilM*ary, 
vid  meat  down  there  to  meet  him.  The  person 
fefoimd aliwiiting  him,  was  ayoungmanof  a  pecu- 
ittfy  unpleasing  countenance,  shy  and  smister  in 
expresaon  ;  his  skin  ¥^as  thickly  covered  with 
Mdes ;  his  hair  red,  and  of  a  stunted  growth, 
tad  his  anall,  keen  eyes  had  a  restless,  wandering 
IcK^,  not  unlike  that  of  a  ferret. 

Theodore,  as  he  cast  a  glance  on  him,  had  a  kind 
rf  half  oHiyicticm  that  he  had  seen  that  fece  before, 
tiiough  he  was  quite  unable  to  say  when,  or  where. 
He  Mt  certain  that  he  had  some  disagreeable  as- 
sociation with  it.  The  gentleman  in  question 
>MQed  disposed  to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
hosiness. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  b^an  in  a  voice  of  sycophancy, 
(Combined  with  ill-disguised  insolence,  "allow  me 
to  inform  you  that  my  name  is  Grierson ;  a  name 
pobably  not  unfamiliar  to  you,  in  consequence  of 
^  oonnection  with  a  dependent  of  your  Lordship's, 
offled  Claude  Lermont." 

"  A  fiiend,"  interrupted  TTieodcwre  with  severity. 

"With  your  friend,  Mr.  Lermont^  tiien,"  re- 
puted the  man,  rather  abashed.  "  He,  I  doubt  not 
^  win  rememb^,  left  my  unde  to  reside  with 
^^  Lordship,  and  since  that  time,  I  have  had 
tttle  or  no  intercourse  with  him  (for  he  has  but  a 
^rt  memoiy  for  old  fiiends)  until  about  a  week 
^08,  when  being  suddenly  informed  of  the  danger- 
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ous  iUness  of  my  unde,  I  hastened  home,  andthoe 
I  found  Claude.  My  unde  died  I  was,  as  I 
always  expected  to  be^  his  heir;  and  in  short,  my 
Lord,  you  owe  my  present  visit  to  the  &dk  of  my 
having  found  among  my  imde's  papefs  certain 
deeds  and  memorials  of  which  it  might  be  vdt 
worth  your  while,  or  Lermont's,  to  get  possessoo. 
Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  frank 
with  you,  and  to  teD  you  honestly,  that  having  no 
interest  in  them  myself,  I  think  I  can  do  no  better 
than  dispose  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  We 
all  know  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  id 
the  bush ;  therefore,  was  I  inclined  to  come  to  yoa 
first  knowing  that  your  promises  might  be  ratifieii 
by  some  present  bond,  whSe  for  the  fulfibnent  of 
Lermont's  I  must  look  to  the  future ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  papers  which  I  shall  produce  are  able  to 
bear  out  the  tale  they  tell,  for  which,  as  a  bit  (/ 
a  lawyer  myself,  Iwill  vouch.  Now  the  next  stefs 
necessary  to  be  taken  are  to  make  your  Lordship 
aware  of  their  contents,  and  to  hear  your  deciaoo 
as  to  whether  you  will,  or  will  not  miake  it  woith 
my  while  to  transfer  them  to  you." 

Theodore  listened  to  this  man's  vulgar  harangue 
with  an  aversion  which  every  word  increased ;  k 
was  resolved  not  to  leave  this  mystery  uninvesti- 
gated,  and  yet  felt  a  repugnance  to  dead  wholly  in 
private  with  so  great  a  knave.  Still  he  was  ati 
loss  whom  to  admit  to  confidence  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  man  had  excited  his  interest  in  tb 
highest  degree,  and  had  alarmed  him  by  his  equifO* 
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hlspeedL  He  strove  to  betray  his  toxiety  as 
Ude  as  possible,  and  affecting  a  composure  which 
be  was  fiur  from  feeling,  he  said : 

^  If  you  are  come  to  London  entirely  on  this 
Wness,  you  probably  require  a  speedy  answer  to 
four  proposals.  Call  on  me  this  evening,  and 
Xing  the  papers  with  you." 

The  man  looked  displeased,  and  seeing  that  Lord 
LlttDarmon  expected  him  to  depart,  said,  in  a 
HQghar  tone  than  he  had  yet  ventured  to  use : 

**  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  add  that  this  secret 
oodles  your  tide,  your  inheritance,  the  honour  of 
IQur  fiunily,  which  I  have  been  told  is  what  men 
Ao  count  their  grandfathers  think  of.  I  tell  you, 
Ittt  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  Claude  Lermont  a 
M*  of  the  realm,  and  you  a  dependant  on  his  wiU." 

Theodore  was  thimderstruck  at  these  words; 
^  dianged  colour,  and  sank  back  on  his  seat : 

''Good  Giodr  he  murmured,  "is  this  possible?" 

**  It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  true !"  said 
toger  with  emphasis;  then  after  a  pause  he 
ddbd :  "  If  you  would  know  how  these  fkcts  came 
^(o  my  uncle's  possession,  learn  that  his  brother 
^  the  confidential  servant  of  your  grand&ther." 

By  this  time  Theodore  had  in  some  measure 
Covered  himself,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice : 
**  On  what  terms  shall  these  papers  be  mine  ?" 
^  Give  me  a  handsome  annuity  for  them,"  re- 
led  Grierson  with  determinatioih 
*^  Return   then,  as   I   told   you  ;   let  them  be 
(thconiing.     In  case  I  should  accept  your  terms, 
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it  win  OBiy  be  after  the  strictest  examoutiaa  ft 
them,"  said  Theodore  with  an  air  of  oomnBal 
which  awed  Grierson,  who  had  hitherto  presomei 
on  his  gentleness. 

No  sooner  had  he  departed  than  Tlieodcve  mg 
the  beO,  and  ordered  bis  carriage.  Eatenag  i^  bo 
desired  the  servants  to  drive  immediate^  to  tb 
Tem[^.  He  roDed  on  through  the  cnwded 
streets,  totally  lost  to  every  thing  but  a  Gtraodst- 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  communicatioD  just  made 
to  him.  He  of  course  inferred  from  Griaton't 
language  that  the  papers  he  had  found,  contained 
proofs  that  Claude  was  the  legitimate  hnr  cf  Ht 
hereditary'  honours  of  his  house.  But  how  &is 
was  to  be  proved  he  was  still  ignorant. 

He  remembered  that  his  fetbcr  was  tfae 
second  son  of  Lord  IJamarmon.  Had  tboe  bca 
any  foul  play  in  his  succession  to  his  deceased 
brother?  Had  there  been  an  unacknowledged 
heir?  The  offspring  perhaps  of  some  unwortiiv 
union,  whose  very  existence  had  been  kept  pro- 
foundly secret !  By  whom  had  this  fraud  beei 
perpetrated  ? — By  his  fether,  whoso  memwy  « 
so  revwenced  by  all  who  had  known  him,  and  «l» 
was  so  beloved  for  his  benevolence,  virtue,  genii*' 
ness,  and  for  having  '  bome  his  faculties  so  meddf  * 
Far  more  probaldy  by  his  grandfather,  of  wiww 
he  had  heard  of  as  the  proudest,  and  most  vifr 
dictive  of  men,  and  whose  forbidding  counteiiiD« 
he  well  remembered  to  have  gazed  on  with  *w- 
aion,  among  the  portraits  that  bung  at  Uanunnoi ' 
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^as  Claude  the  chfld  of  his  unde,  who  had 
rished  in  early  youth,  or  was  he  possibly  his 
n  brother  ?  At  that  thought,  a  gush  of  tender- 
38  for  the  absent  Claude  filled  his  heart.  Here 
XI  was  the  mysteiy  of  the  passionate,  unchanging 
i  unchangeable  love  that  had  sprung  up  in  their 
irts  from  the  day  they  knew  each  other ;  here 
8  the  indissoluble  link  that  had  bound  them 
[ether !  Lost  in  this  delicious  contemplation, 
forgot  the  shock  he  had  experienced ;  the  regret 
taral  on  resigning  all  worldly  possessions ;  the 
ise  of  shame,  that  had  arisen  at  the  idea  of 
b^  stripped  of  them  as  an  usurper,  an  im- 
itor,  a  defi*auder  of  another  man's  rights.  All 
68e  feelings  lost  their  force  from  the  moment 
It  the  idea  ent^ied  his  mind  that  Claude 
18  his  brother  ;  an  idea  that  uncorroborated 
•  it  as  yet  was,  from  its  first  admission  acquired 
itraigth  which  he  could  not  resist. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Schivo 

D'  ogni  cosa  che  onor  non  foase  o 

Non  teme 

Sprezzar  qual  cosa  yil,  raigento  e  Toro 
£  tutto  quel  che  qui  fa  Tuom  beato. 

BSaKAROO  TA8«0. 

Lord  Llarnarmon  (as  we  must  yet  by  courtesy 
term  him)  having  reached  the  place  of  his  desdna- 
tion,  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Arthur.  TTrii 
gentleman  was  a  solicitor  in  much  practice,  and  of 
a  high  reputation,  no  less  for  int^rity  than  for 
abilities.  But  these  were  not  the  only  reasons 
why  Theodore  sought  him  now.  He  remembered 
in  him  one  of  his  father's  oldest  and  most  es> 
teemed  friends,  and  this,  added  to  his  character 
and  position,  seemed  to  mark  him  as  peculiailj 
suited  to  be  his  adviser  in  his  present  circum- 
stances. Much  to  his  satisfaction  he  found  him 
disengaged,  and  his  benevolent  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  with  which  he  received  his 
visitor.  After  some  time  had  passed  in  gownl 
conversation,  Theodore  said  to  him  : 

"  I  did  not  come  here  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  for  that  is  one  which  I  hope  to  enjoy 
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t  my  own  house.  The  cause  of  my  intrusion  on 
BQurs  which  I  know  are  most  precious,  is  to  apply 
0  you  for  advice  in  a  case  of  veiy  great,  perhaps 
lithe  last  importance  to  roe ;  and  presuming  on 
hoBe  friendly  sentiments  which  you  have  always 
apressed  towards  my  fiunily,  I  sought  you  without 
Mtation.^' 

At  this  opening,  Mr.  Arthur  looked  surprised, 
mt  with  the  utmost  kindness  declared  his  willing- 
Mss  to  serve  his  young  friend,  to  the  utmost  of 
lis  power.  Thus  encouraged,  Theodore  related 
0  hun  the  whole  history  of  his  connection  with 
3uide  up  to  the  present  time,  and  then  the  ex- 
Aordinary  visit  which  he  had  that  day  received. 
Ur.  Arthur  listened  with  interest  to  the  first  part  of 
ins  recital,  and  the  latter  he  heard  with  unfeigned 
XiDoern.  As  Theodore  heheld  the  expression  of 
be  last  feeling  overcloud  his  expansive  brow,  he 
iiBtened  to  relieve  him  from  it,  and  to  declare  his 
'^  views  on  the  subject. 

"  I  mOi  not  affect  to  say,"  he  began,"  that  I 
ittilook  forward  to  this  extraordinary  revelation 
i^ut  great  anxiety,  nor  that  I  do  not  dread 
^  this  discovery  may  lay  bare  facts  to  the  dis- 
'^T;  of  the' memory  of  those  I  revere."  Here  he 
ikUBed ;  then  in  a  firmer  voice  he  continued  : 

^  But  all  these  apprehensions  are  greatly  robbed 
'their  power  to  afflict  me,  by  the  fact  that  I  so  en- 
^y  love  and  approve  him  who  will  profit  by  this 
^oovery.  Do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  I 
Bare  you,  that  the  predominate  feeling  of  my  mind 
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is  thankftdness  to  Heaven  for  beii^  the  choM 
instrumeiit  to  nght  a  great  wrong,  if  such  fam 
indeed  been  committed.  Tbe  reasons  why  I 
have  applied  to  you  are,  I  think,  suffidently  foitabk 
to  lead  you  to  forgive  the  trouble  I  shall  entail  oi 
In  the  first  place,  my  inexperience  ia  aaj 


vou. 

»'  _  _  _ 

legal  affairs  is  so  great  as  to  leave  me  perfiscdy  it 
the  mercy  of  this  knave.  I  believe  him  to  ha?e  eo- 
tertained  an  inveterate  aversion  to  Claude  from  fail 
childhood ;  he  may  therefcme  seek,  if  I  know  not 
how  to  manage  him,  to  frustrate  my  proceedings  if 
in  his  &vour ;  I  am  also  under  orders,  ^icfa,  ix 
my  mother's  sake,  I  dare  not  disobey,  to  set  oat 
immediately  for  the  continent ;  and  the  state  of  my 
health  is,  my  dear  Sir,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  so 
precarious,  that  I  might  find  myself  unable  at  a 
future  period  to  make  any  exertions,  however 
necessary." 

Mr.  Arthur  was  exceedingly  touched  by  the 
patient  fortitude  with  which  his  young  friend  spoke; 
and  taking  his  hand,,  reiterated  his  assurances  of 
his  desire  to  render  him  every  service  in  his  power. 
The  two  gentlemen  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Ar- 
thur should  join  Lord  Llamarmon  at  dinner  tint 
day,  and  be  present  afterwards  at  his  confeiieooe 
with  his  expected  visitor.  Theodore  then  took 
leave,  and  on  returning  home,  infcHmed  his  mother 
of  the  guest  he  had  imitcd.  Lady  LlamarmoD, 
much  dispirited  by  her  interview  with  I>.  Armi- 
tage,  who  however  had  very  guardedly  expressed 
his  apprehensions,  told  her  son  that  she  was  too 
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indisposed  to  sec  any  one,  even  so  old  a  friend,  and 
that  she  would  therefore  leave  them  to  a  tdte-a-t^te, 
Theodore  felt  relieved  by  this  arrangement,  as  he 
had  previously  anticipated  some  embarrassment  in 
aooounting  to  his  mother  for  the  business  which  he 
should  have  to  transact  with  Mr.  Arthur.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  taking  leave  of  her  with  the  greatest 
affection,  for  all  his  tenderness  was  awakened  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  probably  about  to  hear 
what  would  be  an  astounding  blow  to  her,  he  went 
to  receive  his  friend  alone.  Mr.  Arthur,  though  a 
man  full  of  kindly  feelings  and  warm  affections, 
was  yet  so  completely  accustomed  to  lay  aside,  in 
periods  given  to  relaxation,  all  thoughts  connected 
with  his  serious  and  important  avocations,  that 
during  dinner,  though  unfeignedly  interested  in  the 
cause  that  brought  him  thither,  he  was  able  to  sup- 
port an  unflagging  conversation  with  animation. 
His  fund  of  anecdote  and  information  was  so  varied 
and  inexhaustible,  and  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
draw  from  its  stores  whatever  was  best  suited  to 
the  occasion,  that  while  the  servants  were  present, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  abstain  from  any  allusion  to 
the  real  business  of  the  evening,  his  agreeable  dis- 
course diverted  even  the  mind  of  Theodore  from 
the  anticipation  of  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  all 
restraint  was  removed,  and  they  found  themselves 
alone,  Mr.  Arthur  recurred  immediately  to  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  nor  did  Theodore  shrink  from  the 
discussion.  He  asked  Mr.  Arthur  if  he  had  ever 
heard  any  rumours  respecting  his  father's  succes- 
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sion  to  his  tide,  that  could  affotd  any  oorrob 
testimony  to  this  maa's  tale  :  but  nothing 
kind  bad  ever  reached  Mr.  Arthur^s  ears.  E 
feeling  bad  been  that  of  utter  astoni^mait, 
his  reBections  on  the  subject,  after  Tbeodoi 
i}uitted  bim,  had  only  increased,  and  he  si 
vently  hoped  that  no  truth  would  be  found 
Btatement.  The  appointed  hour  had  scaro 
rived  when  Grierson  was  there,  and  was,  t 
viously,  introduced  into  Lord  Llamarnion's  1 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  two  gmtl 
Theodore  immediately  approached  Grierson 
said: 

"  I  need  not  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  you 
with  you  the  papers  of  which  you  have  spo] 
would  at  once  examine  them." 

Grierson  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  unli 
for  stranger,  and  seemed  rather  awed  I 
dignity  of  bis  countenance,  and  the  acute  p( 
tion  of  bis  dark  eye ;  he  approached  the  tabl 
shuffling  sort  of  manner,  drew  forth  his  p 
book,  and  opening  it,  took  icom  it  several  [ 
The  first  which  he  laid  before  Lord  Llam 
w&s  a  written  form  of  an  agreement  to  pay 
on  the  transfer  of  certain  papers  specified  tl 
an  annuity  of  five  bnndred  pounds  a 
This  Mr.  Arthur,  with  a  gesture  of  angr 
tempt,  hastily  threw  aside,  and  Grierson  B 
suddenly  to  awake  to  the  conviction  that  the 
was  no  longer  so  completely  in  his  own  hai 
it  might  have  been,  had  be  only  met  with 
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dore.  The  next  papers  Grierson  produced  were 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  late 
Lord  Llamarmon  and  his  unde,  on  the  reception  of 
Claude  into  his  house  (exactly  similar  to  the  one 
in  Claude's  possession) ;  and  also  several  letters 
between  the  two  brothers,  written  while  the  elder 
one  was  in  Lord  Uamarmon's  service,  relating  to 
this  transaction,  previously  to  its  conclusion, 
and  again  subsequently  to  it,  and  the  detaUed 
aocoimt  of  the  whole  affair  which  was  only  to  be 
made  use  of  after  Lord  Llamarmon's  death. 
These  documents  Mr.  Arthur  scrutinized  with  a 
searching  glance  from  which  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceal  anything,  and  equaDy  vain  to  attempt 
either  to  disguise  or  misrepresent  the  most  trifling 
circumstance.  To  his  sorrow  he  was  quickly 
convinced  that  these  papers  contained  quite  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  annihilate  in  any  honest  mind, 
all  belief  that  his  friend's  claims  to  the  possessions 
he  had  hitherto  deemed  his,  were  tenable.  Taking 
Tlieodore  aside,  he  candidly  told  him  that  he  did 
not  think  that  he  could,  in  common  prudence, 
refuse  to  accede  to  Grierson's  demand,  and  on  anv 
terms  advised  him  to  make  himself  master  of  these 
papers.  "  I  believe,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  clearly 
understood  you  to  entertain  a  noble  purpase  of 
obeyihg  without  hesitation  the  decree  of  justice, 
and  with  such  a  determination,  it  will  redound 
fiur  more  plainly  to  your  honour,  to  execute 
them  yourself  than  to  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  this  mean-spirited,  sordid  knave.     You  declare 
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that  you  have  perfect  md  wdL-graandBdooofidna 
in  your  brother.  What  do  joa  "■^"*^  that  Ui 
omduct  would  be,  if  thew  pi^Kn  were  efierei  ti 
himr 

"  He  would  purchaae  tfaemfiirtfaepafi«a 

)  destroying  diem,  or  at  least  he  waald  neicr  am 

himsdf  of  them  during  my  1^  But  tlos  mn  i 
his  enemy;  and  as  he  could  not  bdeve  an; 
human  being  capable  of  neg^ectii^  or  refifiiiig  ta 

i  profit  by  sudi  an  advantage^  I  fed  sure  diat  h 

never  would  place  what  he  so  highfy  ^■giliymi  ■ 
the  hands  of  one  he  hates." 

"^  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Arthur  musimdy,  ""k 

!  refuse  to  dose  with  his  terms  ?" 

{  "  Why  as  he  would  give  no  credit  to  my  befief  dttl 

I  Claude  would  act  in  a  manner  so  jnconcetvahfe  k 

himsd^  he  would  continue  to  hold  out  tfaitafa 
(fdiich  he  would  consider  fivmidaUe)  in  order  U 
extract  popetually   fresh   sums  ci  monev   fioo 


n 


True,"  replied  Mr.  Arthur,  "^  I  see  that  you 
view  of  the  sulject  odnddes  peifec%  with  nme 
We  must  undcMibtedly  hare  these  papers^  and  J 
advise  vou  to  take  his  first  (tf cr,  or  he  wiD  infiJEbl 
rise  in  his  demands.*' 

Acoordin^y  they  rgoined  the  man,  and  bidfioi 
him  to  reproduce  the  paper  vrtiich  he  had  fa 
(^fiered  to  their  notice,  Theodcnre  signed  it,  an 
Gdierson  quitted  them  fidl  of  regret  and  setffl 
ppoacfa  fer  not  havii^  demanded  a  reward  nmc 
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)iisiderable  than  that  which  he  had  obtamed 

little  difficulty. 
>dore  no  sooner    received    the    important 

than   he  gave  them  up  to  Mr.  Arthur, 

"  I  have  promised  my  mother  that  I  will 
ngland  in  three  days.  I  place  this  business 
in  your  hands ;  you  shall  pay  over  to  Grier- 

stipulated  sum,  and  I  wish  you  to  arrange 
3le  evidence  in  «uch  a  manner  that  the  title 
operty  may  be  transferred  to  the  rightful 
thout  difficulty  or  delay,  whenever  it  shall  be 
h  to  do  so." 

he  mention  of  his  mother's  name,  Theodore's 
dtered  for  the  first  time,  and  he  betrayed 
motion.  Mr.  Arthxu*,  who  really  dreaded 
s  health  would  be  affected  by  the  agitation 
30  singular  an  affair  could  not  fail  to  cause 
nd  willing  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  the 

of  one  who  conducted  himself  so  nobly, 
whom  he  was  linked  by  former  ties  of  firiend- 
trongly  urged  him  on  no  account  to  delay 
»arture  from  England,  and  agreed  to  write 
L  a  constant  detail  of  all  his  proceedings, 
then  separated  for  the  night;  but  though 
)re  enjoyed  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
,  his  ideep  could  not  but  be  disturbed  by  the 
}usy  thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind.  He 
'  course  no  longer  any  scruples  with  regard 
aining  Claude,  his  brother,  near  him,  nor 

affection  for  Miss  Dormer  now  appear  so 
;s  as  to  render  it  blameable  in   him  to  place 
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them  9gain  together.  A  revdatkyn  of  the  naSj 
existing  cirGinnstaiioes  to  Mr.  Donner,  would  at  anj 
time  smooth  the  diflicalties  in  their  way  to  hsp^ 
Dess;  and  Uie  onfy  cause  of  mmiitigatedpain  whidi 
continued  to  harass  Theodore's  mind,  was  tlie 
contemplation  of  the  grief  this  disooveiy  oould 
not  &il  to  occasion  his  mother.  Thoii^  he 
strove,  for  the  love  he  bene  her,  to  scan  her  fruits 
with  a  gentle  eye,  yet  he  knew  her  diaracter  wdL 
He  knew  its  pride  and  its  ambition;  the  streogtb 
and  the  weakness  of  it ;  and  he  knew  how  all  her 
fedings  centered  in  himself. 

He  dwelt  with  luNToronthe  wound  which  he  vis 
about  to  inflict  The  thought  of  that  eariy  doom 
which  of  late  he  had  often  contemplated  witfi  no 
unpleasing  mdandicdy,  recurred  to  him  at  tla 
moment ;  if  it  were  to  be  Uie  will  o(  Heaven  to 
deprive  her  ere  long  of  her  only  diild,  he  deemed 
that  the  loss  of  rank,  fintune,  honour,  would  scarce- 
ly at  sudi  a  moment  be  Mt,  lost  in  this  '  eaosant 
mate  woe.'  For  her  sake,  he  was  poweribDy 
tempted  to  delay  the  disdosure,  until  that  teni- 
ble  hour  should  arrive. 


L-t. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

How,  in  a  realm  so  distant,  should  you  know 
From  what  deep  source  my  ceaseless  sorrows  flow  ? 

POPB. 

Mr.  DoRiiEE  and  his  daughter  having  once  left 
Ekiglandy  sought  to  reach  Naples  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious mode  possible.  The  weather  was  still  so 
niltry,  though  the  month  of  October,  (with  all  the 
;;m'geous  beauties  of  the  vintage),  had  arrived,  that 
;hey  found  Lady  Esther  Dormer  quite  imwilling  to 
rdlinquish  as  yet  the  charms  of  the  delightful  villa 
it  Castellamare,  in  which  she  had  spent  the  sum- 
ocier.  Her  husband  and  her  child  accordingly 
joined  her  there ;  and  the  joy  that  she  and  Venetia 
experienced  on  meeting,  proved  to  them  that  they 
never  knew  how  fondly  they  loved  each  other  uiltil 
bhey  had  submitted  to  the  test  of  separation. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  Venetia  should  re- 
turn to  dwell  beneath  the  eye  of  a  most  affectionate 
OQCtlier,  without  the  deep  dejection  of  her  spirits 
liecoming  speedily  evident ;  without  such  an  ob- 
server quickly  discovering  that 

A  canker  worm  had  stolen 
Into  the  hud ! 

ind  a  grievous  change  come  over  her  child.     To 
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perodve  this,  filled  Lady  Esther  with  grief;  no 
diange  could   have  been  acceptable  in  (me  ahe 
loved  so  mudiy  and  deemed  so  lovely ;  but  to  be- 
hold a  change  fit)m  vivacity  to  dejection,  fitmi 
mirth  to  sorrow,  smiles  chraged  into  tears,  and 
peace  into  trouble,  was  to  behold  one  that  filled 
her  soul  with  anguish !     She  was  averse  to  askiDg 
the  confidence  of  her  child ;  if  her  suspicioDS  were 
founded  in  truth,  and  not  the  mere  creations  of 
&ncy,  she  felt  assured  that  Venetia  could  not  kmg 
withhold  from  her  any  real  feeling  of  her  heait 
She  dreaded  too  by  inquiries  to  give  her  daughter's 
cause  of  sorrow  (if  such  there  were)  an  importance, 
a  reality  of  existence  which  she  knew  can  be  im- 
parted to  thoughts,  before  but  half  permitted  or 
indulged,  by  the  simple  act  of  expressing  them  in 
words  ;  for  fi^m  the  time  they  have  been  audibfy 
breathed  to  any  human  ear,  they  attain  a  power 
unexerted  and  unknown  before. 

But  though  Lady  Esther  was  resolved  not  to 
speak  as  yet  on  the  subject,  it  entirely  engrossed 
her  mind.  She  not  unnaturally  fell  upon  the 
thought,  that  the  afifection  of  her  young  daughter 
had  been  won  by  Lord  Llamarmon,  who  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dormer  and  by  Venetia,  as  a  most 
interesting  and  amiable  sufferer ;  and  knowing  the 
melancholy  presentiment  of  the  near  approach  of 
his  death  entertained  by  her  husband,  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  solved  the  mystery  of  Venetia's 
grief,  and  her  heart  bled  for  her  child.  Nor  fid 
she  hope  to  see  tears  flowing  firom  such  a  source 
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speedfly  dried  up.  Such  a  grief  as  this  she  knew 
could  be  tempered  only  by  the  hand  that  dispensed 
it  Full  of  anxiety,  she  sought  to  elicit  from  Mr. 
Dormer  whether  her  fears  had  any  foundation  in 
his  eyes.  He,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  ceased 
to  aitertain  this  apprehension ;  but  Lady  Esther 
could  not  derive  entire  satisfaction  from  his  con- 
viction. She  was  persuaded  that  a  cause  of  dis* 
tress  existed,  which  was  at  present  concealed  from 
them  both.  Without  rev^ng  to  him  this  sus- 
picion, she  continued  to  wait  in  silent  expectation 
of  spontaneous  confidence  on  the  part  of  Venetia. 
Focfr  Venetia,  meantime,  felt  the  restriction  she 
strove  to  impose  on  herself  from  any  open  evidence 
of  grief,  almost  insupportable.  She  Imd  since  her 
rrtum  shared  her  mother's  apartment ;  so  that  not 
even  night  brought  solitude,  nor  permitted  her  to 
mourn  unrestrainedly.  She  feared  that  her  mo- 
ther's ear  would  catch  the  stifled  sobs  and  long- 
drawn  sighs,  that  she  sought  in  vain  to  repress. 
At  first,  the  delight  of  being  again  with  her  had 
f(Mr  awhile  banished  the  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  she  felt  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent. But  this  rest  could  not  last  long;  and 
whenever  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  her  regrets  forced 
itself  upon  her  consideration,  this  thought  only 
caused  her  fi'esh  anguish. 

On  the  evening  that  folbwed  Lady  Esther's 
first  conversation  with  her  fiither,  Venetia  felt  more 
than  usually  overcome  by  despondency.  It  was 
one  of  those  delicious  evenings  which  I  have  never 
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known  elsewhere  than  in  the  bel  regno  di  NapolL 
The  terrace  in  which  Venetia  sat  commanded  8 
view,  of  that  most  beautiful  bay.  Vesuvius  lay 
stretched  before  her  in  all  its  purple  gloiy;  its 
long,  gracefully-curling  column  of  smoke  ascend- 
ing high,  and  then,  as  it  were,  sweeping  across  the 
sky  as  far  as  the  sight  could  reach ;  the  base  of  it 
reflecting  a  lurid  glow  from  the  unseen  fires  d&r 
vouring  the  moimtain's  bosom.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  r^ected  in  all  their  splendour,  on 
earth,  sky,  and  ocean. 

The  distant  Abruzzi,  the  fidry  Capri,  and 
Naples,  bella  NapoU^  were  all  before  her,  eadi 
with  its  own  pecidiar  loveliness ;  and  around  the 
trellis-work  against  which  she  leant,  hung  the 
clustering  vines,  laden  with  fiiiit  in  every  stage 
of  beauty ;  the  foliage  here  and  there  betraying 
the  touch  of  autumn  ;  wearing  a  scarlet  dye, 
vivid  and  gorgeous,  but  auguring  decay!  Such 
was  the  scene  on  which  she  looked,  and  yet 
she  seemed  to  look  imheedingly  ;  and  as  she 
gazed  on  that  tideless  ocean,  she  thought  ai 
the  dull  calm  that  reigns  where  there  is  no 
hope  ;  her  eyes  filled  slowly  with  tears  that  fdl 
silently  down  unobserved  by  herself,  but  not  by 
her  mother,  who  stood  beside  her. 

"  Venetia,"  she  said,  "  my  child ! — if  you  must 
weep,  .let  it  be  on  my  bosom !"  and  she  drew  her 
towards  her,  meeting  no  resistance,  and  folded  her 
in  her  arms'. 

Still   Venetia   spoke   not ;    at   length  raising 
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lierself  suddenly  from  her  mother's  neck,  she 
wiped  away  every  tear  that  remained  on  her 
dieek  ;  and  seating  herself  beside  her  mother, 
began,  not  uncahnly,  to  speak — and  of  what  ? 
Of  the  past,  but  not  of  Claude !  And  yet  she  felt 
strangely  tempted  to  approach  this  subject — to 
iqpproach  it  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  to  enter 
upon  it 

To  her  mother's  astonishment  she  mentioned 
her  cousin  with  even  less  of  hope  than  her  father 
bad  expressed ;  and  though  she  spoke  in  accents  of 
tender  affection  and  of  deep  regret,  still,  from  that 
moment.  Lady  Esther  knew  that  Venetia  had  not 
given  her  heart  to  Theodore. 

After  a  time  Venetia  sank  again  into  silence ; 
and  their  conversation  seemed  likely  to  terminate 
without  giving  Lady  Esther  any  frirther  insight 
into  the  cause  of  her  anxiety,  when  she  chanced  to 
mention  Lady  Theodora.  Venetia  could  not 
nsfinin  from  expatiating  on  the  surprise  and  re- 
gret which  her  further  knowledge  of  her  character 
had  excited  in  her.  In  the  course  of  her  remarks 
she  alluded  to  her  conduct  towards  the  friend  of 
her  son ;  and  the  alteration  in  her  countenance  as 
she  mentioned  his  name,  even  thus  casually,  was 
inunediately  perceptible  to  her  mother,  and  she  felt 
that  it  was  so.  She  stopped  short,  and  then  in 
an  altered  voice  she  began  again  to  speak ;  and 
now  she  went  back  even  to  the  day  when  she  first 
reached  Llamarmon.  She  told  how  the  constant 
theme  of  her  cousin's  conversation  was  his  humble, 

K  3 
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low-beni  fiiend ;  howheriotenstwiBiMike! 
bis  discourse,  and  was  abarcd  by  Lufy  Uuni 
how  his  coming  was  awaited  with  sota 
man  than  curiosity;  ood  then  be  cam^  an 
said  bow  be  hod  seented  to  her  fiither  and  ti 
sel^ 

Comidete  in  fcatmc  and  in  Kund. 

Witli  kH  good  grace  to  gtace  a  gcntkmaB. 

But  here  she  passed  quickly  on,  to  tejl  he 
b^an  to  suspect  Lady  LtamarnKHi  of  jealoo* 
how  she  strove  to  repd  sodi  a  thought,  unl 
attempt  to  separate  Claude  from  her  son  p 
eod  to  all  doubt ;  and  then  she  could  do  '. 
refrain  from  expressii^  her  geneioHa  int^ 
Then  she  spoke  of  Tbeod«e*8  loi^  and  t 
iDness,  the  simple  between  life  and  death 
Claude's  devotion  could  not  pass  anBOtked. 
told  also  of  his  sudden  departure,  of  the  h 
terview  she  had  erer  had  wi^  hun,  and  of 
dore's  words  to  her  on  the  fi^owif^  day. 
now  her  tale  was  ended '. 

Her  mother  knew  aQ  that  could  be  oonve 
words,  and  felt  bow  mw^  must  neoeesarBy 
uns^d,  not  to  be  expressed^  but  not  thercA 
real,  no  less  never  to  be  forgotten  nop  recaflec 
the  facts  and  occurrences  which  ahe  had  htm 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Ma  pur  combatto  con  me  stessa,  e  sento 

In  me  ragione  or  vincitrice,  or  vinta ; 

Ahi !  pu6  tanto  il  mio  duol,  s'  io  nol  consento  ? 

FILICAJA. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Dormer  to  speak 
much  of  Theodore  without  mentioning  Claude; 
and  indeed  he  did  not  fiul  to  communicate  to  Lady 
Esther  the  high  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him, 
and  the  interest  he  had  inspired  by  his  romantic 
derotion  to  his  fiiend.  Such  generosity  as  Mr.  Dor- 
mer described,  Lady  Esther  felt  must  have  excited 
all  Venetia's  sympathy ;  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  have  withheld  it  fix)m  so  congenial  a  nature. 
She  trembled  when  she  became  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  her  daughter  had  been  exposed ;  and 
when  she  reflected  on  the  thoughtless  want  of 
cautioQ  that  had  always  marked  Mr.  Dormer's  dia- 
racter,  she  blamed  herself  for  not  having  entreated 
him»  evsn  more  earnestly  than  she  had  done,  to 
watch  over  her  child,  and  to  guard  her  from  perils 
which  she  forgot  that  only  a  mother's  eye  could 
have  detected.  Her  thoughts  dwelled  incessantly 
on  all  that  Venetia  had  confided  to  her ;  she  was 
anxious  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
done,  and  b^t  on  considering  how  best  to  repair 
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it.       She  knew  well    the    truth  of  the  poet's 
words: 

What  deep  wounds  ever  heal  "withoat  a  acar  ? 
The  heart's  hleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ; 

but  she  could  not  endure  to  thmk  that  this  sad 

truth  should  be  realized  in  Venetia,  nor  to  bdie?e 

that  her  gentle  spirit  had,  in  such  early  youth, 

jj  \  received  a  shock  from  which  it  would  rise  no  more 

the  free,  and  buoyant,  and  joyous  thing  it  had 
been ! 

The  morning  after  the  conversation  to  whki 
we  alluded,  Venetia  and  her  mother  were  agwn 
alone  together;  the  one  appeared  to  be  occupied 
on  a  drawing,  and  the  other  reclining  on  a  so6, 
addressed  her  from  time  to  time.  Lady  Esther 
saw  that  Venetia  could  not  distract  her  mind  from 
the  recollection  of  their  last  conversation,  and  yet 
-!  seemed  to  dread  any  fresh  allusion  to  it.     She 

I  therefore  appeared  insensible  of  her  embarrassmcDt, 

and  continued  their  conversation  in  a  careless  tone ; 
!  at  length  having  occasion  to  rise,  to  seek  some 

i  trifle  she  needed,  she  approached  Venetia  to  observe 

:|  her  progress.      As  she  drew  near,  Venetia  bent 

|!  her  head  over  her  drawing ;  a  hot  tear  fell  from 

her  eye,  and  it  fell  upon  an  angel's  face,  and  sullied 
its  beauty  for  ever.  And  Lady  Esther,  as  she 
saw  the  effect  of  this  one  tear,  inwardly  prayed 
that  the  first  sorrow  that  her  child  had  known, 
might  not  for  ever  mar  the  bnghtness  of  her  life, 
nor  destroy  all  the  fiedr  visions  of  hope  she  had 
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pennitted  herself  to  indulge  with  r^ard  to  her. 
She  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  forehead ;  then 
taming  sadly  away,  returned  to  her  former  position. 
Venetia  could  not  endure  to  behold  her  mother 
suffering  with  her,  and  hastily  following  her,  cast 
herself  upon  a  low  seat  beside  her,  and  imable  to 
speak,  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

*'  My  child  1"  said  Lady  Esther,  tenderly  clasping 
the  weeping  girl  to  her  bosom,  and  holding  her 
there  till  she  was  more  calm ;  then  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  she  went  on:  "Remember,  my  child,  be 
your  sorrow  what  it  may,  that  there  is  One  to  whom 
it  is  known.  Remember  this,  and  pray.  Though 
time  and  space  may  separate  you  from  your  most 
bebved  friends ;  though  discretion,  or  peculiar,  or 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  force  you  to  keep 
sQent  and  hidden  frt)m  them,  the  joy  or  bitterness 
of  your  heart;  though  misunderstandings  may 
even  estrange  you  from  them,  while  both  in  reality 
be  unchanged,  there  is  still  One  who  cannot  be 
separated  from  you,  who  cannot  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  anything  that  you  feel  or  suffer,  who 
cannot  misimderstand  or  misinterpret  you;  who 
ever  listeneth  to  the  sighings  and  rejoicings  of 
your  spirit ;  who  ever  seeth  and  pitieth  your 
neoesfflties !  Many  a  friend  on  earth  who  would 
die  to  serve  you  (and  you  have  such  friends,  Ve- 
netia), may  have  their  best  endeavours  defeated 
by  the  malice  of  enemies,  or  by  any  of  the  most 
trifling  accidents,  yet  when  He  wills  to  acquiesce  in 
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your  tlesires,  no  other  power  of  the  ii 
or  alone,  can  prerul  to  thwart  His  pwpeee, 
deprive  you  o£  any  good  whkfa  He  desigoe  t 
You  cannot  suffer,  wfaaterer  be  the  nnUe 
ment  empk^ed,  but  because  He  wiQs  it.  W 
my  diild,  strive  to  dweU  nnidi  oa  this  thoi^ 

"  I  will,  moUier,  I  will,"  replied  Venetia  in 
troubled  voice.  "  I  do  dwell  upon  such  tb 
long  and  often.  I  think  that  1  can  ea 
I  am  satisfied,  best  pleased  that  God's  wiQ 
be  done!  But  this  resignation  of  my  o* 
does  not  give  me  cbeerfldness.  I  see  thi 
the  design  of  Heaven  t»  tiy  me  in  a  w 
makes  me  misentble,.  and  titenion  I  bdien 
it  is  best  for  me  to  tire  in  misery  oo  e«tl 
this  belief  doth  not  incite  me  to  say  that  1 1 
miserable,  but  only  to  say,  in  anoerity,  ] 
*  Let  thy  servant  be  so^  and  remain  so,  oh  < 
it  seem  good  in  thy  sight  1'  Tdl  me^ 
mother,  am  I  deceivii^  nqraelf  ia  deemii 
resignation." 

Lady  Esther  was  touched  to  the  qiack 
sorrows  of  hec  child ;  but  ha  tendv  fbdingi 
inclined  her  to  weak  indulgence ;  she  cod 
the  real  interests  of  her  chDd ;  aB  her  nu 
vent  desires  for  her  were  for  eterauty,  not  fa 
She  deliberated  awhile  before  she  answered 
quiry,  and  then  she  replied : 

"  No,  dearest,  I  do  not  think  that  what  yo 
said  is  reprehendble,  but  it  has-  »iggest«d 
the  idea  that  the  caution  I  am  about  to  gi 
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IB  at  this  moment  very  necessary.  You  say  that 
you  are  denied  your  heart's  desires,  and  are  there- 
fore miserable ;  but  that  you  are  humbly  content 
to  be  so.  Now  I  say  to  you,  do  not  dwdl  on  those 
tiiinga  which  you  are  forced  to  resign;  do  not 
aufier  yourself  to  expatiate  on  happiness  which,  my 
own  Venetia,  has  never  been  anything  but  con- 
jectural ;  you  never  have  possessed  what  you  sigh 
for;  perhaps  if  you  had,  you  might  have  found 
disappointment.  You  shake  your  head.  I  know 
tfaat  this  suggestion,,  instead  of  proving  at  thss 
moment  consolatory,  is  wounding  to  you,  and  you 
think  me  cruel  for  giving  it  utterance.  Think 
sot  so,  my  child;  you  will  feel  the  truth  of 
what  I  say  when  an  excited  imagination  cods 
enough  to  aUow  you  to  reflect  upon  it.  Enough ; 
I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this ;  but,  beUeve  me,  I 
tren^le  at  the  temptation  to  which  you  will  be 
exposed,  if  you  suffer  your  fancy  to  picture  to  you, 
m  its  vivid  and  unreal  colouring,  all  the  delights 
whidi  at  the  same  time  you  know  cannot  be  yours. 
You  will  too  late  find  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the 
impossibility,  of  maintaining  the  measure  of  resigna- 
tion which  you  now  possess.  Strive  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  your  mind,  and  the  power  of  rejecting 
or  admitting  such  thoughts  as  seek  for  entrance." 

"Oh!  mother,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  bursting 
into  tears ;  "  this  it  is  that  I  find  so  impossible.  It  is 
in  vain  that  I  strive,  that  I  wrestle  with  my  feelings. 
The  same  thoughts  are  ever  present,  or  if  expelled, 
it  is  for  a  time  so  brief!      Others  seem  like  a 
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dream,  and  these  alone,  reality.  Whetho- 
wake,  or  whether  I  sleep,  whether  it  is  the  nigj 
or  the  day,  memoiy  and  fiuuy  are  equally  bns 
Wheo  I  speak  to  others,  it  seems  as  though  b 
voice  answered  me.  My  reflections  are  alt  shapi 
as  if  so  many  appeals  to  him.  I  can  only  thii 
as  if  to  cany  on  an  ima^aiy  conversation  wit 
him.  If  I  read,  I  reflect  on  what  his  remaiks  wou 
be  on  every  passage  that  pleases  me.  In  all  n 
occupations  it  &ils  not  to  be  the  same.  (A 
mother,  it  is  the  similarity,  the  ^mpathy,  ti 
unity  of  thought,  feeling,  taste,  that  reigns  betwei 
us,  that  has  rendered  him,  even  in  this  short  tin 
so  indispensable  a  companion  to  me,  and  leav 
me  without  him,  miserable  as  you  see!"  £ 
saying,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  motho^s  la 
imable  to  restrain,  or  to  modify  this  ezpresacm 
her  feelings,  and  equally  unable  to  meet  even  b 
mother's  eye  after  this  avowal  of  them. 

Lady  Esther  mingled  her  tears  with  those 
her  chUd,  but  she  did  not  ui^  any  further  counc 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  say  nothing  but  wh 
would  seem  to 

....     L«ck  some  geiitlenes* 
And  time  to  >pe«k  it  id. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Oran  maestra  h  di  noi  Tesperienza ; 
Ella  ci  guidi  in  questabassa  riva ; 
Madre  di  veritate  e  di  prudenza. 

SALVATOR   BOSA. 

Ainsi  que  mes  beaux  jours  mes  chagnns  sontpass^. 

BOILEAXJ. 

Mr.  Dobmer  left  Castellamare  ,in  order  to  seek 
at  Naples  an  apartment  for  the  ensuing  winter. 
On  arriving  there  he  met  with  some  English  gen- 
tlemen who  persuaded  him  to  accompany  them  to 
Ischia,  where  they  intended  spending  a  week  or 
two.  In  his  absence,  Venetia  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  that  she  did  not 
fed.  While  Lady  Esther,  considering  that  the 
present  extreme  retirement  of  their  life  was  but 
too  well  calculated  to  foster  despondency,  tried  to 
think  on  some  means  of  turning  Venetians 
thoughts  away  from  herself,  and  employing  them 
on  some  subject,  possessing  an  interest  foreign  to 
her  usual  pursuits.  She  knew  well  how  much 
the  value  of  sympathy  is  enhanced,  when  we 
know  that  it  comes  from  one  who  has  experienced 
similar  sorrows ;  and  though  on  the  whole  her  lot 
in  life  had  been  a  happy  one,  and  the  greatest  mis- 
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\  \  fortune  she  had  ever  experienced  had  been  1 

•  J  physical  suflFerings  which  she  had  so  long  endnn 

-  *^  sdn  she  felt  that  her  past  life  comprised  soeoes 

sufficient  interest,  and  even  of  sufficient  amihr 
to  render  a  recital  of  them  likely  to  prove  beoefi 
to  her  daughter,  and  at  least  to  afford  her  m 
food  for  a  time. 

She  knew  ako  that   confidence  begets  ooi 
dence,  and  felt  that  another  link  would  be  ad 
to  the  chain  of  affection  that  bound  them,  whoi 
should  no  longer  have  a  secret  unknown  to 
diild.      She  had  always  placed  Venetia,  even  6 
her  childhood,  on  the  equality  of  a  fiiend.    She  I 
inculcated  what  she  most  wished   her  to  k 
chiefly  by  example;  she  had  never  attempted 
infuse  fortitude  into  her  young  breast  by  appeal 
to  think  lightly  of  her  sorrows,  even  thoi^  t 
sprang  from  trifling  causes ;  on  the  contrary, 
always  evinced  the  most  tender  sympathy  in 
pains  and  in  her  pleasures. 

Lady  Esther  was  one  of  those  mothers  who 
that  *Les  m^res  ne  sont  pas  chargdes  de  t 
sentir  k  leurs  enfans  les  rudesses  de  la  vie ;  oe[ 
dant,  leur  mission  est  de  les  y  preparer.'*" 

ImpeDed  by  these  reflections,  she  one  evei 
sought  Venetia,  and  proposed  a  drive,  that  t 
might  enjoy  the  balmy  sea  breeze  that  was  Uow 
After  they  had  set  out,  she  tried  to  turn  the  oon 
sation  towards  the  subject  on  which  she  meai 
speak.     Her  first  words  were  an  inquiry  wb 

*  Madame  GKiizot. 
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Venetia  had  seen  her  old  friend.  Lady  Cecilia 
Loringy  frequently  when  in  England,  and  after 
listening  to  her  reply,  she  added  thoughtfully,  as  if 
musing  on  the  past : 

"  Lady  Cecilia,  by  complying  with  my  wishes 
irith  r^;ard  to  vfhsit  would  seem  a  very  trifle, 
onoe  most  materially  influenced  the  whole  course 
of  my  future  life/'  Venetians  countenance  expressed 
some  interest  at  these  words,  and  her  mother 
pleased  to  see  that  it  did  so,  continued :  "  Before 
I  explain  words  which  I  see  have  excited  your  curio- 
aity,  I  ought  to  go  further  back  in  my  life,  and 
Hiexk^  my  child,  I  think  you  will  see  with  me,  that 
the  indulgence  or  the  suppression  of  sentiments 
HeuA  may  naturally  spring  up  in  our  hearts,  must  be 
it^gulated  by  the  peculiar  relative  duties  annexed  to 
our  situation,  though  in  themselves  they  may 
appear  to  us  not  ordy  exempt  from  blame,  but 
evm  commendable." 

Yenetia  felt  her  mother's  allusion,  and  turned 
bar  head  away ;  perhaps  at  the  moment  she  felt 
knpatient,  but  if  so,  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
She  knew  that  a  parent  has  a  right  to  counsel,  and 
Ae  remembered  how  gently  counsel  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  her  mother ;  she  therefore  willingly 
prepared  to  listen,  and  Lady  Esther  thus  began : 

'*  My  youth  was  not  a  happy  one,  Venetia,  for  it 
WHS  darkened  by  the  loss  of  both  my  parents. 
This  heavy  misfortune,  and  the  circumstance  of  my 
young  brother  being,  as  it  were,  bequeathed  to 
me,  greatly  increased   my  natural  seriousness  of 
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mind.  The  weakness  of  Everard's  health  was  a 
constant  source  of  solicitude ;  while  the  difference 
in  our  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  more 
than  common  desolateness  of  our  situation,  gave  to 
my  feelings  towards  him  an  almost  matemsl  dia- 
racter.  In  all  his  sicknesses  I  watched  beside  turn 
with  a  fondness  and  assiduity  equal  perhaps  to  aiQF 
that  a  mother  could  have  shown.  To  such  a  oouise 
of  life,  ill-suited  to  the  dawn  of  youth,  either  in 
mind  or  body,  much  of  my  subsequent  debility  and 
suffering  is  probably  owing.  The  anxiety  I  felt, 
and  the  thought  and  consideration  exacted  from 
me,  were  quite  beyond  my  years.  We  were  taken 
to  the  home  of  an  uncle,  the  only  near  relative  we 
possessed.  He  was  also  our  guardian.  Here  we 
were  without  any  companions  of  our  own  age. 
Our  cousin  Annabella,  who  was  many  years  my 
senior,  was  already  mairicd  to  a  General  LesHe. 
Every  faculty  of  my  uncle's  mind  had  long  been 
engrossed  by  ambitious  projects,  and  his  wish  was 
that  my  brother  might  tread  the  same  thorny 
paths,  and  toil  like  him  for  the  only  prizes  he 
thought  worth  obtaining.  Percei^-ing  that  the 
endowments  of  mind  possesseaby  Everard  w«e 
great,  and  anticipating  that  promised  exceBaice 
which  he  did  not  live  to. display,  his  first  deare 
was  to  afford  him  all  the  advantages  of  the  most 
careful  education.  At  this  time  his  party  bmg 
out  of  place  and  himself  without  employment,  my 
uncle  removed  to  his  estates  in  the  north,  and 
warning   me   of  the   totally  seduded   life  which 
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be  should  lead,  offered  to  place  roe  with  his 
iaughter  during  the  time  of  his  residence  there, 
rhe  idea  of  separation  was  one  that  was  quite  in- 
tolerable to  Everard  and  to  me,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  this  offer  was  declined.  As 
ny  brother's  health  did  not  allow  him  to  enter 
jpon  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  public  education,  my 
mde  attached  to  his  suite,  as  Everard's  preceptor, 
I  young  man  whose  abilities  and  integrity  he  held 
n  the  highest  esteem,  and  most  deservedly  he  did 
10.  If  ever  I  have  known  a  man  whom  powers 
if  mind  and  of  imagination,  whom  refinement  of 
;aste,  and  capacity,  and  acquirements,  allied  to  the 
choir  that  cannot  die,'  it  was  Sydney  Spencer." 

Lady  Esther  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  she 
)erceived  that  Venetia  began  to  listen  with  interest. 

"  My  brother  was  now  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
der, I  suppose,  at  least  three-and-twenty,  for  he 
lad  quitted  the  university  when  he  came  to 
IS.  You  cannot  imagine  anything  more  remote 
md  secluded  than  was  our  residence  in  Cumber- 
and.  The  only  civilized  companions  that  the  place 
iffbrded  to  Sydney,  were  my  brother  and  myself, 
fho  soon  b^^ame  almost  equally  his  pupils.  My 
bndness  for  Everard  had  always  led  me  to  share 
o  the  utmost  in  his  occupations,  and  it  was  but 
latural  that  I  should  continue  to  do  so  when  they 
lecame,  as  they  did  under  Sydney's  tuition,  far 
Dore  congenial  to  my  taste  than  they  had  ever 
leen  before,  and  when  I  was  destitute  of  any  other 
neans  of  occupying  my  time  agreeably.  Our  minds 
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became  wholly  engrossed  by  the  new  regions  < 
thought  and  information  now  opened  to  us.  Tl 
progress  we  made,  filled  us  with  the  mostfin 
pleasure.  Our  ambition  was  awakened,  and  in  i 
our  pictures  of  the  greatness  to  be  acquired  I 
Everard,  we  never  failed  to  represent  him  as  t 
future  patron  of  his  beloved  precepts.  Hh 
happy  days  wero  not  to  last  long/'  said  Li 
Esther  with  a  sigh.  *'  My  cousin  came  to  see  i 
and  it  was  her  coming  only  that  revealed  in  o 
present  circumstances  any  latent  cause  for  alan 
any  danger  to  Sydney,  or  to  me.  My  cousin  n 
a  woman  of  much  penetration  and  worldly  w 
dom,  and  her  experienced  eye  quiddy  deted 
symptoms  unobserved  by  my  unde. 

"  Though  the  reserve  and  abstraction  peed 
to  Sydney  usually  exempted  him  firom  obs^ratk 
I  suppose  he  fdt  the  impossibility  of  veiling  I 
secret  feelings  fi^m  Annabella's  scrutiny ;  for  fix 
the  day  she  came,  I  certainly  saw  a  change 
him.  Mysterious  to  me  was  the  origin  (tf  I 
doud  that  passed  over,  and  obscured  our  hithe 
serene  sky ;  and  to  behold  one  whom  I  regard 
with  deferential  affection,  thus  unaccountably  s 
dened,  of  course  exdted  compassion  and  uneasinc 
While  I  was  in  ignorance  as  to  the  cause  of 
I  mentioned  the  observation  which  I  had  nu 
with  pain,  to  my  brother.  A  sudden  change 
his  ingenuous  countenance  told  me  that  he  < 
not  share  my  perplexity ;  my  curiosity  was  vm 
ened,  and  after  a  few  intent^;ations,  I  obtaii 
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from  him  an  admowledgmenty  tiiough  he  said  he 
faffed  that  he  did  wrong  in  tetting  me,  that  part  of 
a  ooDversation  between  my  unde  and  cousin  had 
unintentionally  reached  his  ears,  in  which  the  ex- 
proanons  used  by  Annabella  had  impressed  him 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  taxing  Sydney  with 
cherishing  a  presumptuous  love  for  me,  and  re- 
pfoadiing  my  unde  with  madness  and  imprudence, 
in  permitting  our  intimacy  to  continue. 

''  My  mind  was  so  greatly  agitated  by  the  sud- 
den intrusion  of.  such  an  idea,  that  I  quitted  my 
brother  abruptly,  and  strove  in  solitude  to  arrange 
my  thoughts,  r^ain  my  composure,  and  deliberate 
on  my  proceedings.  I  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  utter  ruin  of  Sydney's  pros- 
pects, that  would  follow  such  a  discovery.  Why 
was  he  thus  the  object  of  suspidon  ?  I  well  knew 
and  could  openly  dedare  that  never  had  he  breathed 
to  me  a  sentiment  that  could  have  been  displeasing 
to  his  patron,  that  there  had  been  no  breach  of 
confidence,  no  double  dealing  in  him. 

**  Supposing  him  unhappy  enough  to  cherish  a 
lM^)de88  passion,  if  a  sense  of  duty  had  prevented 
aU  betrayal  of  its  existence,  was  it  now  to  be  visited 
on  him  as  a  crime  ?  Did  not  justice  loudly  forbid 
audi  a  proceeding  ? 

"  I  confess  that  a  feeling  of  tenderness  at  the 
contemplation  of  all  the  happiness  that  the  love  of 
audi  a  man  was  capable  cf  conferring,  for  a  mo- 
ment overpowered,  and  almost  disarmed  me.  Must 
I  reject  a  gift  of  so  much  value?     Praying  for 
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strength,  I  repelled  this  tbou^t,  and  bid  it  return 
no  more.  The  consideration  that  steeled  my  heut 
against  the  admission  of  any  soft  emotion,  was  not 
cold  or  merely  prudential ;  it  was  the  remem- 
brance that  Sydney's  honour,  his  dearest  posses- 
sion, dearer  surely  to  such  a  heart  than  love  or 
life,  was  now  at  stake.  If  1  betrayed  any  weak- 
ness, how  could  he  escape  the  imputatioD  of 
treachery? 

"  After  some  hours  of  painful  deliberation,  I  \iA 
my  chamber,  having  decided  on  the  couise  of  w> 
tion  which  I  intended  to  pursue.  I  found  Sydney  and 
Evcrard  engaged  together ;  the  latter  cast  a  timid 
glance  on  me,  trying  to  read  the  effect  produced  b; 
his  rash  communication.  I  only  paused  to  ask 
where  my  cousin  was,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
garden,  to  seek  her  in  the  path  which  they  told  mf 
she  had  taken.  Entering  into  con\'ersation  with 
her,  I  led  to  the  subject  of  her  departure,  and  told 
her  at  length,  not  without  much  hesitation,  that  1 
was  beginning  to  repent  my  hasty  refusal  of  my 
uncle's  offer  to  allow  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  j  that 
I  felt  my  spirits  suflFcr  in  my  present  abode;  that 
Everard's  health  was  now  sufficiently  good  to  alkwr 
me  to  leave  him  without  apprehension,  for  the  few 
remaining  months  that  my  uncle  designed  to  stay 
m  Cumberland ;  and  that  I  wished  to  throw  my- 
self on  her  mercy,  and  to  ask  her  to  take  rac  Uci 
with  her  to  London.  I  could  not  speak  with  my 
usual  composure,  but  she  very  probablv  attributed 
my  agitation  to  shyness  in  maidii^  &uch  a  request, 
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and  to  a  slight  sense  of  shame  in  acknowledging 
the  insufficiency  of  my  present  tranquil  life  for  my 
happiness,  and  the  capricious  change  in  my  incli- 
nations. She  cordially  listened  to  my  proposal, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  was  well  satisfied  to  receive 
this  testimony  of  indifference,  and  to  be  saved 
from  further  investigation  into  an  affair  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  She  graciously  promised  to  acquaint 
my  imde  with  my  wish,  and  readily  assured  me 
of  his  consent ;  nor  need  I  tell  you  that  it  was 
granted. 

'^  There  was  still  a  very  painful  part  of  my  task 
to  be  accomplished.  I  had  to  tell  Everard  that 
I  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  not  only  that  I  had 
consented  to,  but  had  proposed  our  separation; 
and  it  was  our  first ! 

•  *^  He  must  learn  this  firom  me,  not  from  others ; 
and  I  hoped  that,  young  as  he  was,  I  might  yet  be 
understood,  and  forgiven.  I  accordingly  sought 
him  in  his  chamber  when  he  retired  to  rest,  and 
was  received  with  an  affectionate  embrace,  for  he 
had  spent  the  hours  that  had  elapsed  since  our  last 
conversation,  in  self-reproach  for  having  caused  me 
pain.     I  said  to  him  whfle  I  hung  upon  his  neck  : 

^'  ^  Everard,  dearest  Everard !  I  have  asked  An- 
nabella  to  take  me  away  with  her ;  I  am  going  to 
leave  you.     Can  you  forgive  me  ?' 

*^  He  made  no  answer,  but  only  pressed  me 
more  closely  to  his  breast.  I  felt  that  I  was  for- 
given. 

"  The  short  time  that  remained  before  my  cou- 
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sin's  departure  was  fuUy  oocu}Med  by  the  jnepar^ 
tions  I  had  to  make  in  order  to  aooompany  her; 
nor  was  I  sorry  to  have  my  mind  emjdoyed,  and  to 
be  forced  to  absent  myself  from  the  society  of 
Everard  and  his  tutor.  Sometimes  the  thought  d 
abandoning  that  brother  whom  I  had  nev^  quitted 
for  a  week  together  since  the  death  of  our  parents, 
made  me  stop  short  in  whatever  I  was  doing,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  I  even  felt  tempted  to  go  to 
Sydney,  and  to  implore  of  him  to  do  more  than 
fill  my  place,  but  reason  forbade  me  to  sedc  this 
dangerous  interview,  which  might  have  frustrated 
all  the  measures  prudence  had  dictated.  Only  one 
day  elapsed  between  my  proposition,  and  its  aoccmi- 
plishment.  The  knowledge  of  my  intention  made 
no  visible  change  in  Sydney's  demeanour,  at  least 
not  after  I  met  him  again.  How  he  received  the 
first  communication  of  it  I  knew  not ;  there  was 
a  settled  gloom  on  his  count^iance,  but  that  it  had 
worn  for  many  days.  Thbt  evening,  when  I  bid 
him  good  night,  we  were  standing  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  he  said  hastQy  in  a  low  voice : 

"  *  I  will  bid  you  farewell.  Lady  Esther,  for  I  will 
not  join  yoiu*  party  to-morrow  morning;  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  woidd  not  be  acc^tahle.' 

"  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  I  could  not  refrain  fix>m  ezdaimii^, 
with  eyes  ftdl  of  tears  : 

"  *  Oh,  Mr.  Spencer,  do  not  forget  when  I  am 
gone,  that  Everard  has  never  been  without  me 
before !' 
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**  The  moment  these  words  had  passed  my  lips, 
I  regretted  that  I  had  given  utterance  to  them, 
for  though  he  did  not  speak,  I  saw  on  his  counte- 
nance the  anguish  I  had  caused  him.  I  hastily 
withdrew  my  hand,  and  followed  Annabella  from 
the  room.  I  did  not  see  him  again,  though  he 
remained  with  my  brother  till  he  went  to  the 
University. 

"  Having  accompanied  Annabella  to  town,  she 
at  once  introduced  me  into  the  great  world,  which 
I  had  little  real  desire  to  enter.  In  the  whirl  of 
dissipation  that  followed,  I  lost  any  abiding  re- 
membrance of  the  past.  Not  that  it  was  without 
an  effect  on  my  character.  I  perceived  that  I  was 
oonsidered  by  many,  cold-hearted,  devoid  of  sensi- 
bility, and  destitute  of  the  agreeable  vivacity  and 
universal  complacency  for  which  my  cousin  was 
remarkable.  But  when  I  turned  away  with  re- 
pugnance from  many  admirers,  I  usually  found, 
cm  striving  to  read  the  inward  sentiments  of  my 
beart  (which  I  had  rarely  time  to  attempt),  that 
the  secret  cause  of  my  aversion  was  that  they  in 
no  one  respect  resembled  Sydney. 

''  I  think,  dear  Venetia,  that  this  was  the  most 
unhappy  period  of  my  life.  I  had  lost  the  com- 
panionship of  my  brother,  and  of  that  friend  whose 
society  had  afforded  us  such  rational  pleasure: 
and  there  was  now  no  one  near  me  who  had  any 
qrmpathy  in  my  feelings,  any  interest  in  my  pur- 
suits; who  either  considered  my  opinions,  or  as- 
sisted me  in  forming  them.     Every  day  I  grew  to 
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Eb  my  cMwip  MS&,  md  to  mscow  more 
hov  woriiflT-annded,  how  ambiticraB,  uv 
iiiinufT  she  «a>.  When  my  nude  joine 
bc^m  to  fear  her,  fbr  I  aw  that  she  w 
£mtztss  of  his  oondnct  towards  me.  As 
rant^  fidh*  itfiwiMr  how  dtsconlaiit  to  fn< 
woe  the  jnndpks  that  ruled  jdie  nund 
actioiB  of  mj  nhtins,  a  ragoe  toixH-  acp 
me,  fron  ao  nii{nssiQii  that  I  should  not  li 
to  resist  tlieir  pomr,  and  that  against  mj 
should  fattome  the  bdpks  victim  of  tbdrar 
|voccnfiDgs.  I  ftit  so  fettered,  so  9c£tai^ 
mr  heart  sicfaned,  and  my  spirits  6iooped. 

"Can  Toa  not  imigiDe  how  reviving  it  * 
me,  what  a  wtfi-spcii^  of.  ha^^tness,  sudde 
meet  widi  ooe  who  tfiscovoed  all  &at  was  p 
so  secretly  in  my  heart,  and  by  discovenng,  ] 
thai  he  midcrstood  my  fedii^;s,  and  tenderly 
pasaooated  the  dejection  tbey  occasioned  f 
was  the  pleasure  I  reoeared  from  the  aoqnau 
I  DOW  formed  with  Mr.  Dormo',  who  was  i 
the  most  frequent,  and  apparently  most  acce 
riaitors  at  General  Leslie's  house.  His  ham 
person,  the  brilliancy  d  his  amTO-saticHi,  ai 
versatibty  of  Ins  tateats  rtsMkred  him  the  i 
society,  wlule  to  me  hts  powen  of  bscinatiui 
enhanced  by  the  perc^ition  that  they  were  a] 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  winning  nte  froc 
ness,  and  of  crfitaining  the  meed  of  my  ap[»ol: 

"Emy  day  I  became  UMire  otmvinced  < 
depth  and  sbcedty  of  the  afifectkn  be  pro 
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for  me.  The  advantages  that  an  alliance  with  him 
possessed  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  favour  of 
my  unde  and  of  my  cousin ;  for  though  slenderly 
endowed  with  fortune,  he  was  highly  born,  and  the 
nephew  of  a  peer,  who  had  arrived  at  so  mature 
an  age,  that  neither  the  world  nor  his  heir  any 
longer  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  future 
marriage.  My  imde  desired  that  our  union  should 
not  take  place  until  our  return  into  the  country. 
Our  daily  intercourse  strengthened  our  mutual 
liking,  but  in  spite  of  my  authorised  belief  that  all 
this  was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  my  guardian  and 
my  cousin,  I  thought  that  before  long  I  began  to 
perceive  symptoms  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
in  both  of  them,  and  a  coolness  of  manner  towards 
Mr.  Dormer,  which  struck  me  as  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  peculiar  graciousness  of  their  behaviour 
to  him,  during  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance. 
"  I  have  very  little  suspicion.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  my  life  I  have  ever  detected  a  trick  unless 
it  really  stared  me  in  the  face  ;  and  here  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss.  In  a  short  time  the  mystery  was 
to  be  solved.  My  unde  summoned  me  to  him. 
I  confess  I  had  a  great  horror  of  such  a  sum- 
mons. Never  did  anything  exdte  greater 
amazement  in  me,  than  did  the  tendency  of  his 
present  discourse.  He  informed  me,  not  harshly, 
but  with  an  assumption  of  authority  that  was  in- 
tended to  awe  me  into  silence,  that  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  him  fear  that  the  union 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Dormer  could  never  be 
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concluded.  The  wann  interest  which  he  took  in 
my  welfare,  an  interest  which  his  double  character 
of  relative  and  guardian  made  it  his  duty  to  fed, 
and  which  was  increased  by  the  gentle  doci% 
and  unvaTi'ing  obedience  he  had  hitherto  seen  in 
me,  forced  him,  he  said,  to  pause  at  least,  before  he 
gave  any  further  sanction  to  our  engagement. 

"  I  was  so  amazed,  so  stunned  when  I  heard 
this  declaration  that  he  was  able  to  leave  me,  and 
to  escape,  before  I  could  suffidently  collect  my 
wandering  senses  to  inquire  into  the  real  meaning 
of  such  language.  His  parting  words  reached  my 
ears ;  they  seemed  to  refer  me  to  my  cousin,  but 
I  was  determined  not  to  see  her,  nor  to  consult 
with  her,  nor  even  to  hear  her  if  she  sought  me; 
so  convinced  was  I  that  they  were  dealing  &ke^ 
with  me,  though  how  I  knew  not. 

"  I  left  my  uncle's  library,  regretting  that  I 
must  of  necessity  pass  through  the  drawing-room 
to  reach  my  own  apartment,  and  feanDg  to  meet 
Annabella  there.  But  how  slight,  how  casual  an 
incident  may  affect  our  whole  fate  !  To  this  very 
circumstance  I  owed  it  that  their  whole  plan  was 
laid  bare  to  my  view,  and  by  the  timely  informa- 
tion thus  aflbrded,  was  my  future  conduct  regu- 
lated. I  found  the  room  empty,  and  as  I  passed 
hastily  through  it,  the  draught  of  air  blew  a  news- 
paper from  the  table  into  my  way.  As  I  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  again,  the  name  of  Dormer's  uode 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  paused  to  read  this  pan- 
graph: 
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^^^  Marriage  in  High  Ufe. — On  the  17th  of 
the  present  months  it  is  fixed  for  Viscount  Vau- 
nersleigh  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  beautifnl  and 
accomplished  Miss  Houseman/  &c.  &c. 

"  The  veil  fell  from  my  eyes.  Prank  Dormer 
was  no  longer  the  hon  parti  he  had  been ;  no 
longer  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  my 
ambitious  unde,  or  my  still  more  worldly  cousin. 

"  My  indignation  was  indeed  excited,  and  a  spirit 
aroused  within  me  which  I  knew  not  before  to  be 
inherent  in  my  nature.  I  flew  for  refuge  to  my  own 
chamber,  and  securing  the  door,  refused  admission 
to  Annabdla,  under  the  plea  of  a  violent  head- 
ache ;  and  certainly  this  was  not  a  false  one.  At 
length  I  formed  a  plan  which  seemed  to  promise 
well.  I  now  remembered  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  the  preceding  day,  and  which  at  the 
time  had  given  me  displeasure.  My  friend,  Lady 
Cecilia  Loring,  had  sent  nie  an  invitation  to  go 
with  her  to  the  Opera,  which  my  cousin,  while  I 
was  absent  on  a  ride,  had  declined  without  con- 
sulting me,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  engaged  with 
her  to  a  large  dinner.  Mr.  Dormer  had  expressed 
great  vexation  at  this  refosal.  and  I  had  been 
almost  on  the  point  of  recallmg  it,  particularly  as 
I  fended  that  I  perceived  an  ill-conc^ed  exultation 
in  Annabella's  manner.  This  idea  induced  me, 
the  moment  that  I  heard  the  roll  of  Annabella's 
carriage  from  the  door,  to  dispatch  a  note  by  my 
own  maid  to  Lady  Cecilia,  telling  her  that  I  had 
changed  my  mind,  and  that  though   a  trifling 


head-ache  had  indisposed  r 

at House,  I  would  wi 

to  the  Opera.  I  wrote  ea 
to  write  jokin^y,  and  awaite 
of  impatience.  In  half  an  fa 
with  the  foll6wing  lines : 

'"My  dear,  capriraous  cl 
dulge  you  for  once.  To  tell 
longing  to  see  you !' 

"This  mysterious  intima 
anxious  desire  to  ascertain  if  : 
concerning  my  a^rs  beyo 
rather  guessed,  myself;  and 
to  have  been  the  friend  of 
to  effect  our  union,  I  almosl 
all  reserve  with  her,  and  co 
my  suspicions,  to  place  mys< 
But  such  a  course  would  h 
credit  upon  my  &mily,  and 
was  of  a  frank  and  ard 
all  her  fondness  for  me,  sh< 
for  Annabrlla,  who  watchec 
her  with  jealous  dread.  Th 
I  flew  donn  stairs  with  a 
as  I  sprang  into  the  carriaj 
with  a  warm,  affectionate  ki 
I  could  not  hreathe.  We  bo 
as  we  drove  along  the  ligl 
in  upon  me,  and  I  met  Ced 
upon  my  face  with  anxious 
have  seen  the  tears  trickling 
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said  nothing ;  but  as  the  light  passed  away,  she 
silently  took  my  hand,  and  held  it  in  her's  till  the 
carriage  stopped. 

The  Opera  had  commenced,  and  scarcely  were 
we  seated  before  Cecilia  whispered  to  me,  ''  I  see 
Mr.  Dormer  in  his  usual  seat."  I  turned  my  head 
hastily  and  perceived  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  of  looking  in  our  direction,  for  he  could  not 
suppose  that  I  should  be  there.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  act  how  anxiously  I  watched  him !  I  was 
seized  with  an  agony  of  terror,  lest  he  should 
depart  without  ever  seeing  us.  I  could  have  im- 
plored Cecilia  to  send  for  him ;  but  timidity 
restrained  me,  and  prevented  any  outward  sign  of 
the  anguish  I  suffered,  being  visible.  Indeed  I 
was  afterwards  told  that  the  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  which  in  reality  I  was,  imparted  to 
me  on  that  evening  a  vivacity  and  a  brilliancy 
quite  foreign  to  myself^  that  lent  me  a  new  and 
unlocked  for  charm.  At  last  he  turned  his  head 
towards  our  box.  I  was  certain  that  he  saw  us ; 
and  in  another  moment  he  left  the  pit.  Oh !  how 
my  heart  throbbed !  The  door  opened,  and  he 
entered ;  he  eagerly  approached,  and  inquired  how, 
and  why  I  had  changed  my  intention.  I  saw  that 
his  countenance  was  clouded,  and  in  his  manner 
was  an  embarrassment  very  unusual  to  him. 

'^Cecilia  appeared  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
business  of  the  stage ;  and  summoning  up  all  my 
courage  I  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity 
escape,  which  I  had  sought  with  so  much  pains  ; 
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SO  with  as  easy  an  air  as  I  could  commandy  I  saiU 
to  him:  *I  must  congratulate  you  upon  an 
approaching,  and  I  should  think,  rather  unlooked 
for  event  in  your  &mily.' 

*  What  ?'  said  he  dianging  colour. 
^  Oh !  do  not  affect  a  mystery.     I  learnt  it  to- 
day  for  the  first  time.     I   mean    your  unde's 
marriage.' 

"  *  Where  did  you  learn  it  ?* 

"  *  Why,  only  in  the  paper.* 

^* '  Do  you  know/  said  Dormer  in  a  low  ycaet, 
^  that  I  have  called  twice  to-day  at  your  house  id 
vain.  I  saw  Leslie  in  the  Park,  and  I  am  sore 
that  he  avoided  me.  Your  cousin  passed  me  there, 
and  she  looked  the  other  way.  Only  you,  Esther, 
j  are  the  same." 

fl  "  *  Why  should  I  be  otherwise?'  I  repUed. 

^' '  May  I  even  now  speak  plainly  to  you  ?'  said 
he  with  some  impatience.   . 

<''Oh,  Frank!'  I  exclaimed,  'it  w^  for  tfiat 
very  purpose  that  I  came  hither.    If  there  be  cause 
for  apprehension,  must  not  our  fears  be  the  same  V 
; ;  "  Thanking  me  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  gra- 

titude, he  continued :  *  You  know  that  this  fireak 
of  my  uncle's  considerably  alters  my  prospects  (or 
the  future,  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  your  unde  will 
look  coldly  upon  me.  What  will  be  your  feelings, 
Esther  ?  The  decision  is  yours.  Speak  but  a  word, 
and  you  are  as  firee  as  if  you  had  never  seen  me.' 

"  '  I  shall  never  speak  a  word  that  wiU  alter  our 
relations  to  each  other,  unless  I  believe  that  you 
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desire  it,  Frank.  If  you  could  suspect  that  my 
conduct  would  be  any  other  than  this,  do  not  tell 
me  so.  Spare  me  the  pain  of  receiving  such  a 
r^roach  from  you.' 

"  *  Never,  never  I'  replied  he,  *  I  knew  that  my 
happiness  was  secure  in  your  hands.  And  even 
let  all  things  be  as  they  are,  if  you,  dearest,  can 
forgive  me  that  it  is  no  bnger  in  my  power  to 
promise  to  place  a  coronet  on  that  beautifiil  brow. 
It  was  a  blessed  thought  that  brought  you  hither 
to-night  1' 

^'Indeed,  I  felt  that  it  was  sol  And  happily 
was  the  rest  of  the  evening  spent. 

'*  When  I  readied  home,  I  found  Annabella 
in  my  chamber  awaiting  me.  I  saw  a  terrible 
storm  gathering,  and  I  detained  my  maid  as  long 
as  possible  in  hopes  that  it  would  pass  over,  but  in 
vain;  she  outstayed  her, and  the  moment  the  door 
closed  after  her,  she  inquired  in  a  suffocated  voice, 
if  I  had  met  Mr.  Dormer  ? 

"  *  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  I  carelesdy ;  and  then 
burst  over  my  devoted  head  an  outpouring  of 
abuse  and  reproach,  my  duplicity  being  the  chief 
theme  of  this  tirade. 

^*  I  never  have  seen  any  woman  so  terribly 
angry!  I  did  not  attempt  to  pacify  her;  but 
sununoning  up  all  my  courage,  I  told  her  that  it 
was  only  to  my  unde  and  guardian  that  I  was 
responsible  for  my  actions,  and  that  Mr.  Dormer 
and  I  had  had  a  mutual  explanation,  and  pledged 
oursdves  to  abide  by  our  engagement. 
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"  Seeing  that  she  was  dt 
hausted  by  her  violeoce,  she 
rest  with  OD  approving  consc 
I  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
and  effectually  secured  my: 
of  a  public  dereUctioD  from 
esteem  and  affection  for  I 
drcumstances  in  which  I  hs 

"Thenext  momingl  sougl 
ed  him  that  I  ielt  that  my 
our  &mily  (I  added  with  soi 
own  happiness,  were  far  to 
me  to  contemplate  for  a  mc 
annulling  my  openly  .  ack'i 
with  Mr.  Dormer;  and  th 
ratified  on  the  preceding  eve 
as  to  leave  it  no  longer  in 
retract.  I  begged  him  no 
Dormer  had  left  me  in  ignc 
stances,  which  I  supposed 
tered  designs ;  but  which  w 
change  my  previous  decisioi 

"  AH  the  threats  and  viol 
were  unable  to  move  me. 
the  discussion  to  a  dose,  1 
that  the  responsUiihty  whi 
upon  him,  would  he  at  a 
months,  and  that  if  I  co 
mission  quit  his  roof  to 
wife,  the  marriage  must  be 
mination  of  my  minority. 
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''My  UDcIe,  as  sood  as  be  became  convinced 
tbat  oeitber  fierce  altercations  nor  bitter  taunts 
could  shake  my  resolution,  left  me  unmolested, 
and  was  content  silently  to  despise  my  folly ;  but 
these  instruments  were  still  employed  by  my 
cousin,  even  though  she  too  must  have  been  per- 
suaded of  their  fiitility.  Enough ;  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  conduct  that  embittered  my  life  during 
the  remaining  months  which  I  passed  with  them. 
I  will  not  revive  my  indignant  reniembrance  of  it. 
Pays  and  months  however  wearisome,  pass  away. 
On  the  day  that  I  was  of  age,  my  beloved  brother 
gave  my  hand  to  Mr.  Dormer." 
'  Lady  Esther  eeased  speaking,  for  they  had 
reached  the  house ;  Venetia,  when  she  helped  her 
to  alight,  saw  that  she  looked  so  pale  and  faint 
that  she  felt  alarmed.  She  was  about  to  follow 
her  into  her  chamber  whither  she  had  supported 
her,  when  Lady  Esther,  stopping  short,  and 
embracing  her  tenderly,  said  with  a  sweet  smile : 

"  Leave  me  now,  my  child  ;  I  wish  to  be  alone. 
But  fear  nothing  ;  I  shall  be  no  worse  for  the 
exertion  of  this  evening,  I  am  sure.  Indeed,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  be  the  better  for  it." 

In  this  hope  Lady  Esther  was  deceived;  she 
had  greatly  over-taxed  her  strength  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  herself, 
and  for  days  afterwards  she  was  unable  to  support 
even  the  presence  of  her  daughter  in  her  sick 
chamber.  But  her  purpose  of  fimiishing  Venetia 
with  a  subject  for  meditation  was  answered.    For 
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in  the  solitude  to  which  she  was  condemned 
thought  long  and  deeply.  She  was  disposei 
believe  that  Lady  Esther  had  fdt  little  more 
|uty  for  Sydney  Spenoer,  though  in  so  geol 
bosom  pity  might  easily  be  akin  to  love, 
words  of  the  old  port  wov  applicable : — 

Twaa  he  who  loved,  and  she  who  IDced. 

She  oould  not  suppose  Uiat  her  mother's  suffei 
had  equaDed  her  own ;  but  ahe  saw  and  sppna 
her  motive  in  relating  them,  and  her  heart'  fori 
that  she  should  speak  in  vain.  Iddy  Esther 
the  pleasure  of  perceiving  that  Venetia  rurelj 
her  side,  and  sedulously  avoided  aU  oocupal 
that  might  feed  her  morbid  &ncy.  Active 
healthfiil  exertion  filled  her  time.  She  bee 
tranquil  first,  and  gradually  cbefoful,  and 
mother  recognised  with  joy  that  the  ^lirit  d 
child  did  not  rebel  against  the  decrees  of  P 
dence. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Or  h  mutato  il  cono  alia  mia  vita, 
£  volto  il  gaio  tempo  e  i  lieti  giomi 
Che  non  sapean  che  cosa  fosse  iin  pianto. 
In  gravis  travagliate  e  fosche  notti ! 

BBMBO. 

Mr.  Dormer  returned  from  Naples,  and  the 
first  intelligence  communicated  to  Lady  Esther  and 
Venetia  was  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Liamarmon. 

'^Here,  Venetia,"  he  said,  ''it  is  partly  ad- 
dressed to  you,  and  you  can  read  the  whole.  You 
win  see  then  that  my  fears  for  your  cousin  ap- 
pear but  too  well  founded.  I  am  very  glad  for 
his  mother's  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  that  they 
are  coming  hith^.  I  have  secured  apartments  for 
them  in  the  same  palazzo  as  our  own;  and  I 
hope  that  poor  Lady  Liamarmon  will  find  much 
consolation  in  your  society  and  your  mother's, 
and  derive  some  support  from  it,  if  anything  im- 
fortunately  occur  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  hopes 
which  she  yet  clings  to.  Lermont  will  come  with 
them." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  the  letter  to  Venetia. 
Lady  Esther  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  as  she 
took  it.     Her  countenance  changed,  and  the  va-< 
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nation  of  colour,  the  trembling  of  her  lip  beqpoke 
her  inward  agitation. 

She  approached  the  window,  read  through  tfai 
letter,  and  returned  it  to  her  father  without  remark 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  she  rose,  anc 
left  the  room. 

Lady  Esther,  convinced  that  she  could  not  kanc 
the  intelligence  of  Lermont's  coming  without  greal 
emotion,  longed  to  foUow  her ;  but  was  unwilling,  ai 
least  without  most  serious  consideration,  to  awakoi  i 
suspicion  in  her  father's  mind.  She  therefore  re- 
[I  mained  with  him,  asking  him  to  show  her  ba 

fjn  cousin's  letter;  having  finished  it,  she  laid  it  dowi 

1>|  with  a  sigh  of  sincere  commiseration  for  the  un 

r|j|  happy  Lady  Liamarmon.     After  conversing  witt 

Mr.  Dormer  for  a  while  on  this  subject,  she  said : 
ill  "  It  will  be  veiy  dreadful  to  see  this  young  mai 

dying  gradually.  I  am  afraid  it  will  injure  Ve 
netia's  spirits,  perhaps  even  her  health,  to  pass 
her  time  in  watching  the  sad  progress  of  decay 
What  can  we  do  for  her  ?  It  would  peiiis^  havi 
been  better  had  you  not  established  them  so  im- 
mediately with  us;  and  yet  I  would  not  on  an] 
account  abandon  Lady  Liamarmon  at  sudi  a  time 
in  a  foreign  land  too  !" 

'*  Do  not  be  too  desponding,"  replied  Mr 
Dormer ;  ''  after  all,  our  English  doctors  have 
sent  Theodore  hither  with  many  fiedr  promises 
Perhaps  he  will  come  to  live,  and  not  to  die." 

Mr.  Dormer  knew  that  his  words  were  more 
sanguine  than  his  conscience  authorized  him  to 
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use.  Presently  he  added :  "  I  think  that  Venetia 
looks  ill  now ;  quite  ill ;  but  when  we  get  her 
to  Naples,  the  change  of  air  and  cheerful  society 
will  restore  her  bloom  and  gaiety." 

Mr.  Dormer  was  always  in  haste  to  dismiss 
a  painful  subject.  Lady  Esther  knew  this,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  replying  with  a  sigh : 

**  But  oiu*  cousins  will  be  there  almost  as  soon 
as  we  shall,  and  I  fear  that  their  presence  will 
banish  cheerfulness." 

After  these  words  she  went  to  seek  Venetia. 
The  state  in  which  she  found  her  caused  her  no 
surprise,  only  verifying  her  anticipation.  She  had 
cast  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  her  face  was  con- 
cealed from  view ;  she  did  not  move,  nor  betray 
any  consciousness  of  Lady  Esther's  approach ;  not 
even  when  she  stood  beside  her,  and  placing  her 
hand  gently  on  her  head,  bent  over  her  and 
murmured  in  a  low  gentle  voice:  **My  poor 
diild  1"  At  length  a  convulsive  tremor  passed 
over  her  whole  frame,  and  she  could  no  longer 
repress  her  sobs. 

"  My  own  Venetia,"  whispered  her  mother ; 
"what  can  I  do  for  you?  Speak  to  me.  Tell 
me  if  there  is  any  thing  you  desire  to  haye  done." 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Venetia,  in  a  hoUow  voice. 
She  checked  her  sobs,  and  rising  from  the  couch, 
cast  herself  into  her  mother's  arms  in  silence,  but 
it  was  a  silence  of  passionate  eloquence.  Then 
withdrawing  herself  from  this  dose  embrace,  she 
said  firmly,  with  an  imfaltering  voice  and  a  tear- 
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less  eye :  "  Weep  not,  mother,  for  me ;  if  you 
love  me,  do  not  let  me  know  myself  to  be  a  cause 
of  grief  to  yon.  My  struggle  is  past  now ;  anil 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear 
for  me." 

And  Venetia  fulfilled  her  words.  From  that 
day  she  maintained  a  deportment  uniformly  seraie, 
and  was  even  more  remarkable  for  g^ety  dvui 
she  had  hitherto  been.  She  took  a  greater  share 
in  conversation  than  usual,  and  laying  aade  s 
certain  indoleace  that  was  natural  to  her,  seemed 
incessantly  active  and  employed.  As  she  did  not 
relax  in  these  efforts,  nor  appear  to  suffer  from 
them,  Lady  Esther  allowed  her  to  pursue  her 
course  without  remark ;  she  knew  that  she  Ud 
chosen  tlie  one  which  would  most  effectually  shidd 
her  from  observation  and  suspicion,  and  she  hoftA 
that  she  woidd  be  able  to  persevere  in  it. 

They  soon  removed  to  Naples,  and  entotd  into 
the  usual  routine  of  festivity  ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
near  when  they  expected  the  arrival  of  their  re- 
latives, Venetia  and  her  mother  made  evCTy  }»e- 
paration  for  their  reception,  which  they  thought 
would  promote  their  comfort.  The  day  named 
for  their  coming  arrived,  but  they  were  not  ex- 
pected before  the  evening ;  and  during  the  aftet- 
noon,  while  Venetia  and  her  mother  were  atting 
together,  a  bUlet  was  brought  to  the  former,  which 
contained  an  invitation  from  her  friend,  the  Con- 
tessa  Giulia — to  drive  with  her,  and  accompany  he» 
to  the  Opera  to  see  the  first   representation  d 
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a  new  piece  that  evening.  Veoetia,  after  reading 
this  note,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  it 
her  mother,  saying  hastily ': 

"  I  think  I  shaQ  go,  mother." 

Ifldy  Esther  looked  up  in  some  surftrise ;  but 
she  recollected  that  she  knew  Yenetia  too  well  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  amusement  offered  to  her 
could  induce  her  to  form  this  resolution,  and  with 
an  involuntary  »gh  she  consented  to  it. 

Poor  Venetia  t  all  that  day  had  her  mind  been 
onployed  in  the  contemplation  of  every  possible 
mode  in  which  her  first  dreaded  meeting  with 
Claude  could  take  place ;  and  when  the  means  of 
retarding  this  intraview,  though  but  for  a  few 
hours,  were  offered  to  her,  she  gladly  availed  her. 
adf  oi  them ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  accepted  her 
friend's  invitation  than  she  began  to  regret  having 
done  so,  and  felt  that  it  would  have  been  hr  vnstx 
to  have  passed  through  the  necessary  ordeal,  and 
to  have  lost  the  anxiety  of  anticipation  in  reality. 
Many  a  '  premeditated  resolve  and  resolved  medi- 
tation,' did  this  subject  cause  her.  She  some- 
linies  determined  to  assume  such  an  air  of  guarded 
coldness  ani  studied  indifference,  as  should  at  once 
convince  him  of  her  intention  to  discourage  every 
manifestation  of  tenderness  on  his  part,  and  that  she 
had  totally  discarded  every  sentiment  of  it  in  her- 
self. But  again,  though  she  told  herself  that  she 
did  not  desire  to  see  him  nourish  an  unavailing 
love  for  her,  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  act  so  as  to 
destmy  his  affection  by  conduct '  arguing  a  want  of 
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feeling,  and  fickleness  that  must  lead  him  to 
believe  her  unworthy  of  it.  Why,  indeed,  sliould 
she  neglect  the  friendship  of  one  she  so  highly 
esteemed  ;  why  forfeit  approbation  she  so  moch 
valued  ?  Was  it  necessaiy  for  her  to  appear 
insensible  to  his  merits  ?  Uotouched  by  his  mis- 
fortimes  ?  No  1  She  resolved  rather  to  mert 
him  with  the  frank  cordiality  of  a  friend,  and 
without  any  embarrassment  which  could  remind 
him  how  they  had  parted.  She  did  not  return 
till  past  midnight,  and  she  learned  only  from  the 
scr\'ant,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Llamarmon  had  ar- 
rived, with  their  suite  ;  that  the  invalid  had  been 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  that  her  mother 
had  spent  the  evening  with  Lady  Llamarmon. 

Of  Claude  she  heard  nothing.  She  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  as  soon  as  she  rose,  joined  ha 
father  and  mother  at  the  breakfast-tabte.  Her 
heart  brat  so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance across  the  room,  when  she  saw  that  Claude 
was  with  them.  A  mist  seemed  before  her  ejes. 
He  approached  to  meet  her  respectfidly,  it  seemed 
to  her  tranquilly  ;  he  waited  for  her  to  extend  her 
hand  to  him ;  she  gave  it  him,  but  it  was  cold  as 
ice,  and  fell  motionless  from  his,  when  he  loosened 
his  grasp ;  but  she  felt  that  she  was  so  paraljTed 
that  the  colour  on  her  cheek  did  not  change  as  she 
spoke  to  him. 

She  went  to  her  seat  ;  and  Claude,  after  the  in- 
terchange of  a  few  words  with  her  father,  the 
purport  of  which  she  did  not  hear,  left  the  room. 
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And  DOW  it  was  over !  That  meeting  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  with  anxiety,  with  dread, 
with  desire!  That  moment  for  which  she  had 
formed  plans  and  resolutions,  and  thought  so  many 
times  how  it  would  take  place  !  Now  that  Claude 
was  gone,  she  hegaa  to  think  how  veiy  ill  and 
melancholy  he  had  looked,  how  dispirited  and 
fatigued.  Raising  her  eyes  for  the  first  time,  she 
perceived  that  her  father  had  accompanied  him, 
and  that  she  was  alone  with  her  mother.  She 
then  inquired  with  a  trembling  voice  of  Theodore. 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Lady  Esther,  "  your  father  was 
greatly  shocked  to  behold  the  rapid  change  in  hioi. 
I,  who  have  never  seen  him  since  his  childhood, 
pl^nly  read  the  threatening  approach  of  death 
on  his  countenance,  fi^m  which  all  traces  of 
health  and  bloom  have  departed.  His  colourless 
lips,  his  sunken  eye,  and  the  bright  spot  that 
burned  on  his  cheek,  seemed  to  me  when  I  ob- 
served them  last  night,  most  alarming  tokens  of 
premature  decay ;  his  frame  too  g^ves  evident 
signs  of  the  greatest  debility." 

Venetia  burst  into  tears  at  these  words,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  left  the  room. 

AH  that  Lady  Esther  had  s^d  was  but  too  true. 
Theodore  was  indeed 

Blasted  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
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CHAFTER  XLVI. 


Trop  ligoureox  efFet  d'une  aimable  presence, 
Contre  qoi  mon  devoir  a  trop  peu  de  dgfmee ! 
MaJE  ai  sous  estimez  ce  vertueui  devoir, 

Conservez-m'eQ  la  gloire,  et  ceasez  de  me  voir. 
EpBTgncz-moi  des  pleurs,  qui  coulent  &  ma  honte; 
Epargnez-mQi  liea  feux  qii'i  regret  je  surmonte; 
Enfia,  6pai^ez-iiiQi  cea  tristca  entretieas 
Qui  ue  font  qu'iniU^r  von  taunnens  et  les  miens. 

COBNBIUB. 

It  was  impossible  that  Lady  Esther  Dormer 
should  not  regard  her  young  relative,  and  eren 
more  especially  his  friend,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest ;  and  tliey  both  seeing  in  her  the  mother  d 
Venetia,  received  every  mark  of  kindness  from  her 
hand  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect.  At 
first  she  obsen'cd  the  intercourse  of  Claude  and 
Venetia  with  extreme  anxiety,  but  she  soon  foumi 
that  this  was  uncalled  for. 

Claude  now  that 

...  he  found  ber  in  the  circle 
Of  all  her  Jdndrcd,  in  her  father's  armB, 
He  held  himself  an  alien  in  that  circle  ; 

and  though  he  never  forgot  a  certain   dignity  of 
deportment  which  self-respect  demanded,  yet  he  so 
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filainly  evinced  that  he  was  consdous  of  the 
listance  established  between  them,  by  the  difference 
)f  their  rank  and  station,  that  it  would  have  been 
iDpossible  for  the  narrowest  observer  to  have  read 
the  secret  of  his  presumptuous  love ;  impossible 
Tor  the  tongue  of  report  ever  to  have  linked  his 
name  with  hers,  or  ever  to  have  pointed  a  remark 
:hat  would  have  wounded  her  mother's  ear.  Lady 
Esther  felt  truly  grateful  to  him  for  the  delicacy  of 
iua  conduct,  and  sought  to  display  towards  him 
3very  possible  kindness. 

The  unhappy  Venetia  saw,  (and  seeing,  confessed 
;hat  she  ought  to  share  in  it),  the  satis&cdon  which 
this  conduct  afiForded  her  mother ;  and  yet  she  felt 
iiat  although  Claude  had  selected  that  mode  of 
Khaviour  which  it  was  his  duty  to  practise,  and 
which  freed  her  from  the  necessity  of  any  delibera- 
iion  as  to  what  hers  should  be  towards  him,  she 
luflfered  more  from  being  reduced  to  this  total 
miction,  than  she  would  have  done,  had  a  necessity 
tzisted  of  encountering  and  overcoming  any  difB- 
nilty.  She  could  not  always  patiently  acquiesce  in 
Jutt  which  she  approved.  She  sometimes  expe- 
■ienced  the  most  bitter  anguish,  when  she  thought 
;hat  she  discerned  real  indifference  in  the  calm 
lemeanour  assumed  l^  Claude;  and  sometunes, 
jvhen,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  a  gleam  of  secret 
xndemess  broke  forth,  betrayed  in  a  glance,  a  sigh, 
I  softened  tone  of  the  voice  in  speaking  to  her, 
m  instance  of  more  than  general  solicitude  id  all 
;hat  concerned  her,  however  trifling,  when  he  was 
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at  her  ade ; — her  spirits  w. 
ber  knowledge,  and  for  thi 
her  countenance  would  d 
of  her  unclouded  youth, 
dent  to  Claude,  it  bad  at  J 
to  wrap  him  in  additioot 
and  be  would  make  fresh 
were  generally,  ^ber  1 
defeated  by  others,  to  est 
from  the  society  of  the  di 
not  wholly  escape.  Thes 
and  of  pain,  of  hope  and  < 
ceptible  to  each  other,  anc 
eyes  of  those  around  them 
sufficed  to  destn^  the  pea 
to  rob  them  of  all  reposi 
spoilt  child  of  fortune,  wa 
lesson  that 

Not  to  herself  the  worn 
Annexed  end  bound  wi 
But  Bhe  performs  the  b 
Who  can  transmute  Uu 
Meet  and  dieorm  neces 
And  what  must  be,  taL 
And  bear  and  fbeter  it 

Lady  LlamarmoD  me 
anxiety  caused  by  Theodo. 
interest  in  -  Venetia,  and 
the  movements  of  him  n 
enemy.  This  wretched  i 
row  that  was  oome  upon  1 
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lefisoess  of  despair.  She  cherished  no  hope.  She 
knew  DO  repose.  She  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  a 
prayer ;  the  presence  of  Claude  was  insupportably 
tonneDdog  to  her ;  the  presence  of  her  sod  was  a 
cause  of  anguish, — the  presence  of  all  others  was 
iriLSOme,  and  even  unendurable. 

She  did  not  dare  to  manifest  her  solidtude 
before  Theodorej  feariiil  of  hastening  the  very  event 
she  dreaded.  She  had  never  once  confessed  her 
tq>Ixehension3  to  any  human  being ;  to  any  su^;es- 
tions  on  the  subject  she  would  have  listened  with 
the  most  vehement  anger,  dot  have  permitted  any 
one  to  breathe  a  hint  of  danger  in  her  presence. 
She  affected  a  buoyancy  of  hope ;  she  spoke  with 
an  Eur  of  cert^ty ;  and  then  she  would  retire  to 
give  way  to  paroxysms  of  such  agony  as  would 
have  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  any  who  had 
beheld  th'em.  Lady  Esther  and  Lady  Theodora 
*  had  been  friends  in  youth,*  and  though  their 
characters  bad  &lways  been  most  opposite,  they  had 
yet  loved  each  other  tenderly.  While  the  latter 
r^arded  with  sincere  admiration  the  virtues  of  her 
friend,  and  envied  the  peace  of  mind  that  ensued, 
the  former  could  also  discern  many  noble  qualities 
and  fine  feelings,  for  such  still  existed  in  a  heart 
torn  by  conflicting  passious,  and  burdened  by  the 
weight  of  a  fatal  secret,  haunting  her  alike  in  hours 
of  seclusion  and  of  intercourse  with  the  world. 

libough  a  vain  attempt  to  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  to  escape  the  torments  of  remorse, 
gave  to  Lady  Theodora's    conduct  fi^uently  an 
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appearance  of  capnce  and  inoonsistoiqr  wfaid 
shocked  and  amazed  Lady  Esther,  who  was  en 
under  the  direction  of  the  unswervii^  role  of  princ 
pie,  still  they  had  remained  friends:  and  now  lb 
she  met  her  in  sorrow.  Lady  Esther's  heart  warmc 
towards  her  as  towards  a  aster,  and  she  was  wiObi 
to  forget  eveiything  she  had  ever  Uamed  in  he 
and  even  the  remarks  she  had  recently  heard  froi 
Venetia. 

Lady  Llamarmon,  on  the  contrary,  never  froi 
the  time  of  her  arrival  appeared  to  derive  tl 
I  slightest    satisfaction,    or    oonsolatiop,   from  tii 

society,  or  the  affectionate  attention  of  Venett 
or  her  mother.  She  seemed  neither  to  love  tha 
now,  nor  to  remember  that  she  ever  had  love 
them. 

Before  long,  as  she  mariced  the  growing  intere 
which  Lady  Esther  took  in  her  son,  and  tl 
grateful  affection  he  bestowed  on  her  in  retun 
she  betrayed  many  restless  symptoms  of  dtspkasoi 
and  jealousy.  She  fiuided  tliat  the  quiet  repose  ( 
Lady  Esther's  mannqr  rendered  her  society  moi 
acceptable  to  Theodore,  than  her  own  restless  in 
patience  allowed  hers  to  be.  This  she  resented 
and  as  she  did  not  venture  to  reproach  Theodor 
she  assumed  a  cold,  repellent  manner  towarc 
Lady  Esther,  from  which  she  never  relaxed,  excepi 
ing  when  she  dreaded  that  it  might  lead  to 
demand  of  an  explanation  of  the  cause.  She  woul 
in  order  to  avoid  this,  unbend  for  a  while ;  so 
Lady  Esther,  full  of  pity,  and  slow  to  compreheai 
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the  woHcings  of  her  distracted  mind,  felt  no  resent- 
ment for  her  wayward  humour,  and  sought  by  the 
exercise  of  every  posi^ble  act  of  kindness,  to  win 
her  from  herself. 

Theodore  had  not  long  known  Lady  Esther 
Dormer,  before  he  conmved  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  confide .  to  her  the  secret  which 
pressed  so  heavOy  upon  his  heart. 

The  dread  of  the  disappointment  and  grief  that 
sudi  B  disclosure  would  cause  his  mother  had 
aloDe  withheld  him  hitherto;  but  he  felt  too 
much  self  reproach,  whenever  he  saw  Venetia 
and  Claude  beside  him,  and  read  in  the  pale  cheek 
of  one,  and  the  constrained  demeanour  of  the  other, 
the  inward  strife  of  their  hearts,  to  allow  this 
concealment  long  to  exist :  the  desire  of  gain- 
ing an  opportunity  of  making  this  important 
oommimication  to  Lady  Esther,  and  of  consulting 
her  as  to  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  the  very 
cause  of  his  seeking  her  society  in  the  manner 
which  excited  his  mother's  jealou^. 
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CHAPTER  LVTI. 

Soffermatevi  un  poco, — poi  gnBrdate 
Se  v'&  doLor  che  aggu&gli  al  nuo  dolisc. 

LxDT  Llarnarmon  did  not  refuse  sometimes  to 
accompany  Venetia  in  her  morning  drives,  ^iidi 
her  mother  was  frequently  too  ill  to  do  ;  and 
Venetia  on  such  occasions  endeavoured  to  think 
of  some  object  that  would  excite  her  interest.  She 
rarely  gazed  however  on  any  of  the  beauties  of 
cither  nature  or  art  that  they  led  her  to  behold, 
with  other  than  a  languid  air,  and  an  wiol^ervEuit 
eye ;  or  if  she  found  herself  a  moment  false  to  the 
ruling  thought  of  her  heart,  she  would,  with  sdf 
reproach,  tly  back  to  It  with  renewed  passion. 

One  day  as  they  passed  a  church,  which  Venetia 
knew  that  she  had  never  entered,  she  proposed  to 
her  to  visit  it,  making  it  appear  as  if  it  were  her 
own  desire  to  do  so.  She  assented,  and  as  they 
entered,  they  met  Mr.  Dormer  and  several  friends 
employed  also  in  the  survey  of  the  curious  and 
beautiful  objects  which  it  was  known  to  contain. 
Among  them  was  a  painter,  a  man  of  taste  and 
enthusiasm ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  Venetia's 
attention  was  soon  attracted  by  the  fervent  ex- 
pressions  of  admiration    in  which    be  indulged, 
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and  by  the  excellence  of  his  critical  remarks. 
He  led  them  at  length  into  a  remote  chapel  to 
see  one  of  those  chefs-d'tguvre  that  in  the  Italian 
churches,  abound  in  a  state  of '  gran  diperimento,' 
impartii^  a  most  melancholy  air  of  decay  to  the 
walls  they  once  so  richly  adorned. 

Lady  Llamarmon,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  deaf  to 
all  the  conversation  around  her,  now  fdt  her  inter- 
est greatly  excited  by  the  figure  of  a  woman,  who 
was  kneeUng  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  near  which 
they  had  placed  themselves.  Her  form  was  com- 
pletely shrouded  in  black;  a  laige  black  shawl 
covered  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  concealed 
the  outline  of  her  face.  Neilher  their  approaching 
8tq>s  nor  continued  conversation  caused  the  sUght- 
est  movement,  or  appearance  of  consciousness  in 
her  statue-like  figure. 

Lady  Llamarmon  moved  a  litUe  apart  to  observe 
her  more  particularly.  She  could  only  see  a 
pale,  thin  hand  that  held  a  book  of  prayer,  and 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  prime  of  life 
was  past,  and  to  denote  sickliness  and  feeble- 
ness. She  could  not  turn  away  her  eyes  from 
her,  but  watched  her  with  a-  melancholy  in- 
terest 

At  last  the  unfortunate  woman  bowed  down 
till  her  head  touched  the  steps  above,  and  there 
she  lay,  crouching  in  Bgony ;  her  frame,  even 
beneath  the  garments  that  enveloped  it,  visibly 
shaken  by  sols  that  were  inaudible. 

The  altar  piece  of  the  chapel  m  which  she 
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prayed,  was  one  of  those  sad  oonceptioDS  of 
Mater  Dolorosa  which  are  almost  too  painfal 
contonplatioiL  The  whole  scene  spoke  so  dir 
to  Lady  Theodora's  heart  that  she  oould  not 
fraia  from  a  gush  of  tears ;  and  Hngoing  be 
her  companions,  she  ^}proacfaed  tlie  unh 
stnu^;er,  afraid  to  interrupt  her  derotbns, 
yet  unahle  to  quit  the  spot,  without  first  inqu 
whether  her  gne&  were  of  sucii  a  nature  ■ 
admit  of  himian  aid. 

After  tiie  htpBts  of  a  few  moments  the  wt 
raised  her  prostrate  form,  and  retamed  to 
fi>rmer  position. 

Lddy  liamarmon  tbm  aj^nvadied  her, 
addressing  her  in  Italian,  said  in  a  low  eantest  ti 
"  Are  you  very  unhappy  f ' 

The  woman  raised  ber  hand,  and  turned  to 
with  such  a  look!  a  look  of  such  anguish  and  dsq 
of  such  intolerable  pain  !  of  such  sidteab^  atm 
and  then  she  turned  away  agun  without  ^wal 
Bnd  fblifiBg  her  faded  hands  on  her  bosom,  ro 
to  and  fto  restlessly,  as  if  to  still  the  insuppor 
giuwing  within.  But  there  had  been  some^ 
Lady  Theodora's  anxious  gaze  of  pity  tiiat 
softened  her  heart,  fen*  though  she  did  not  S[ 
the  big  tear  drops  began  to  gather  undw 
eye-lids,  and  to  feB  slowly  one  1^  one  on  bur  i 
garb  of  woe.  Lady  llieodora  lud  ho-  hand  g 
and  t^iderly  upon  ha*  and  said :  "  Is  there  no 
for  you  f 

"  None  I  none  !"  exdaimed  the  yoac  am 
Wfildn^  voddKci^  Soto  ft  flood  erf"  tears,  no  k 
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ible  to  restrain  ber  sobs  and  groans ;  then  angrily 
and  pasuonately  shaking  off  Lady  Theodora's 
hand,  she  impetuously  exclaimed :  "  Who  are 
you  ?  Why  do  yoo  come  hither?  Why  do  you 
^leak  to  me  ?"  and  again  ahe  bowed  her  head  to 
the  ground. 

Lady  Theodora  rc^ed  sadly :  "  Because  I  pitied 
jaa  so  much.  Is  thtxe  nothing  that  I  can  do  for 
yon  ?  Let  me  then  at  least  pray  with  you  ?"  and 
^e  sank  on  her  knees  beside  h^. 

The  woman  rose,  and  gazed  on  her  with  a  look  - 
«f  mmgled  astonishmeDt  and  gratitude,-  and  then 
vttered  in  a  pierciag  voice :  "  My  child  is  dead  I" 
m  she  ^Mke,  she  raised  her  arms  wildly  over  her 
kead. 

Lady  Theodora  caught  one  of  her  hands  as  it  fell, 
and  rephed  in  tones  of  equal  anguish  :  "  My  child 
'm  (fyingi** 

This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  givra 
QtteiBDce  to  this  fearfiil  truth ;  and  these  miso^ble 
HiDthen  wept  and  prayed  together,  without  again 
Iffofferifig  one  usdeas  word  of  consolation. 

Lady  Theodora,  at  length  rememberii^  that 
ber  idisence  would  be  observed,  rose  to  return  to 
those  whom  she  had  accompanied;  but,  before  she 
went,  she  drew  from  her  purse  a  coin  of  some 
vahie^.  and  offered  it  with  caution,  scarcely 
knowing    whether    or    not    she    was    likcdy    to 


The   woman    however   took    it    with    avidity, 
ffwilaimirg  as  she  did  so;   "This  shall  purchase 
s  for  his  soul !"  then  seizing  the  hand  of  her 
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newly  found  fiiend,  she  pressed  it  eagerly  to  her 
lips. 

Lady  Theodora  would  have  suggested  to  her 
the  unprofitableness  of  such  expenditure ;  but  ^ 
no  sooner  made  the  woman  sensible  of  her  mean- 
ing, than  she  waved  her  hand  with  the  ubnost 
dignity  in  order  to  silence  her,  and  replied :  "  I 
know  that  with  you  it  is  a  duty  to  forget  the  dead ; 
but  wc  remember  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and 
love  them.  I  will  deny  myself  bread,  but  I  wiD 
not  deny  nty  soa  masses  for  his  dear  soul." 

Struck  by  the  turn  the  woman  had  given  to 
her  intention,  Lady  Llamarmon  almost  envied 
her  superstition,  and  hastily  telling  her  where  she 
was  to  be  found,  if  she  wanted  anything  she  could 
give  her,  she  asked  her  name  before  she  Idi 
her. 

"  Regina,"  returned  the  woman  loftfly  ;  and 
Lady  Llarnarmon,  quitting  the  chapel,  almost  im- 
mediately found  Venetia,  who  was  in  search  of 
her.  She  replied  briefly  to  her  inquiries  coDcan- 
ing  her  absence,  and  went  home  more  sad  and 
more  sUent  than  before. 

After  Lady  Llamarmon's  return,  this  conversa- 
tion recurred  often  to  her  memory,  and  she  b^an 
to  think  that  her  child  was  fast  going  to  that 
kingdom  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troublbg, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;'  and  that  she,  if  she 
did  not  now  repent,  should  never  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  never  know  rest ;  that  she,  who  could 
so  ill  support  any  separation    from  him  while  on 


earth,  was  on  the  brink  of  being  separated  from 
him  for  eternity. 

The  figure  of  Re^;ina,  her  passioDate  words  and 
energetic  gestures,  the  flashing  of  her  dark  eye 
and  the  quivering  BDguish  of  her  lips,  were  per- 
petually presenting  themselves  to  her  memory,  and 
their  sympathy  of  feeling  excnted  an  interest  in  her, 
greater  far  than  any  that  had  been  awakened  in 
her  bosom  for  a  long  time.  In  her  musings  she 
would  often  desire  to  know,  whether  Regina's  lost 
diild  had  been  like  her  own,  pure  and  innocent, 
and  if  bis  mother  had,  in  losing  him,  lost  her  sole 
comfort  and  joy  as  she  should  do.  She  would 
also  wish  to  know,  whether  R^na,  sorrowing '  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope,  was  looking  forward  to 
a  second  meeting,  after  which  there  should  be  no 
separation  to  anticipate ;  or  if,  like  her,  despair  had 
entered  into  her  soul,  and  she  knew  that  where  he 
was,  there  would  be  no  admission  for  her.  She 
felt  an  anxious  wish  to  see  Regina  again,  and 
hoped  that  she  m^ht  come  to  her  to  dum  her  pro- 
mise  of  further  aid ;  often,  as  she  drove  through 
the  streets,  she  would  eagerly  scrutinize  every  form 
that  resembled  hers,  and  look  beneath  the  folds  of 
every  veil  in  hopes  of  discerning  her  features.  On 
one  occasion,  at  length,  she  was  gratified.  Oqc  day 
when  the  weather  was  remarkably  inviting,  Theo- 
dore declared  his  desire  to  take  an  airing  with 
them,  and  accordingly  Venetia  and  bis  mother 
prepared  to  accompany  him ;  but  some  trifling 
M  3 
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cause  led  the  latter  to  delay  their  departure  for  i 

few  nuQutes. 

They  were  seated  in  the  caniige  amiting  ha 
when  Veneda's  eye  was  caught  hy  tho  figure  ot 
woman  who  stood  at  a  htde  disttnoe,  regmii 
Quxa  with  a  fixed  and  -  earnest  gaze.  9he  «i 
dressed  in  Uack,  and  her  head  oonred  with  a  ki| 
black  sfaaf^  Her  fine  countenance  and  msjoli 
caniage  attracted  Venetia'^  obserration ;  but  i 
macb  was  her  attentiQu  transfixed  by  the  vcofn 
sive  singularity  o£  her  whole  appeaiaoee,  that  il 
could  not  turn  6ottk  her  even  to  pciat  her  out  I 
the  observation  of  her  oompanion.  Her  1«{ 
blai&  eyes  were  fixed  on  Theodore,  with  an  ezpn 
sion  of  the  teodereei  stdiEitiide,  and  even  matvo 
love.  She  gazed  on  him  for  a  ahcni  space  of  tinu 
her  eye  was  Sled  with  tears,,  and  moumfiilly  sbakh 
her  head  she  uttered  in  a  tone  of  the  deftest  n 
terest :, 

^'Mttore!" 

At  this  DKonent  lady  Llanarmon  entered  tl 
carriage ;  the  woman  cast  a  look,  be^Moking  tt 
utmost  commiseration,  on  her,  and  inataa^  d 
parted. 

Venetia  sank  bade,  shocked  aed  qipaDed  by  tl 
oae  word  which  had  escaped  tJteHps.of  tlus  straoj 
af^rarition.  She  glaoeed  at  Lady  LlanianaoD 
countenance,  in  fear  that  H  mig^t  faaTC  caugl 
her  ear,  but  it  had  not  done  so.  Lady  Llanu 
moD,  who  had  recognized  R^na,  waa  only  faS 
disappointment  at  her  sudden  departure. 
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The  attendant  laeehi  (who  had  all  the  loquacity 
which  that  class  are  allowed  to  indulge  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers)  seebg,  with  the  acuteness  of 
an  Italian,  that  their  interest  was  much  excited, 
significantly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a 
little  further  encoun^ement  pn>ceeded  to  inform 
them  that  the  woman  whom  he  divined  to  he  the 
ol^ect  of  their  curiosity,  had  been  re|>eate(Sy  at  the 
same  poet,  aad  bed  expressed  to  him-  an  ardent  de- 
nre  to  see  the  son  of  the  English  lady  who  resided 
at  the  Palazzo.  In  order  to  gratify  her,  he  had 
told  her  that  if  she  waited  where  he  had  stationed 
her,  ^  WDidd  before  long  see  the  young  '  Milor 
lo^ese  «  b  Signers  madre'  isine  from  thrax 
dwdlbg. 

Ihia  diciBosfemce  £d  not  render  their  drive 
mopediea^ 
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CHAPTER  LVIH. 

Hence,  ye  heftit-Btealing  schemes,  with  syren  vwfs. 

Suegestiiis  Tifiions  vain. 
Ve  hopes  that  cling  to  earth,  come  hcnne. 

Against  myself  I  «iD  in  yoa  rejoice. 

THODGHTS  in  PAST  TUU. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  autumnal  weather  led  the 
English,  who  were  now  flocking  to  Naples,  to  con- 
tinue later  than  usual  their  excur^oDS  to  the  sur- 
rounding  spots,  whose  celebrity  exacts  a  visit  from 
every  stranger,  and  whose  beauty  allures  those,  who 
have  once  seen  them,  often  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Mr.  Dormer,  whose  heart  was  reaDy  distressed 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  grief,  strove  to  engage 
Lady  LlamarmoD  in  everything  that  could  interest 
her,  and  divert  her  mind  from  the  one  melancholy 
subject  that  engrossed  it.  He  caused  Venetia  to 
propose  to  her  such  amusements  as  he  thought 
could  be  suggested  without  exciting  positive  repug- 
nance ;  and  Claude  not  unfrcquently  shared  In 
them,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Theodore,  who 
however  felt  that,  until  his  i^sclosure  had  been 
made,  the  intercourse  which  he  thus  promoted 
between  his  brother  and  his  cousin,  was  painful  to 
them  both.     The  self-reproach  which  this  caused 
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him  soon  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  resolved 
that  he  would  impart,  without  delay  at  least  to  Lady 
Esther  a  knowledge  that  would  set  her  heart  at  rest 
with  respect  to  the  happiness  of  her  child.  One  even- 
ing when  they  were  together,  Mr.  Dormer  suggested 
an  excurs  on  to  Buse,  and  its  lovely  and  interesting 
vidnity,  for  the  occupation  of  the  following  day ; 
and  Lady  Llamarmon,  at  her  son's  repeated  solid- 
tation,  acquiesced  in  the  plan.  After  having  ob- 
tained this  consent,  Theodore  approached  Lady 
Esther,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice ; 

"  You,  I  know,  will  not  accompany  them.  Let 
me  come  to  you  to-morrow.  I  particularly  desire 
to  have  a  conversation  with  you ;  but  it  is  on  a  sub- 
ject of  some  importance  and  interest;  therefore, 
you  must  not  see  me  if  you  are  ill." 

I^y  Esther's  eye  at  this  moment  chanced  to 
fell  on  Lady  Llamarmon's  countenance ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  thought  entered  her  mind  that 
her  friend  watched  with  jealousy  the  affection  of 
her  son's  manner  towards  her.  She  was  amazed 
at  a  sentiment  so  foreign  to  her  own.  Had  she 
ever  felt  the  slightest  dissatis&ctioD  excited  by 
the  extreme  fondness,  which  had  at  one  time  existed 
between  her  and  Venetia  ?  But  on  reflection  she 
acknowledged,  that  it  was  evident  that  Theodore 
had  not  that  confidence  in  his  mother  that  her 
child  reposed  in  her  ;  and  that,  though  their  mu- 
tual love  might  possibly  be  as  unbounded,  some 
trifling  caitses  of  estrangement,  or  rather  of  dis- 
trust, appeared  to  exist  between  them.    Full  of 
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compassion  as  she  was  towards  Lady  UanttrmoD, 
she  n'as  most  a\*erse  to  caysing  her  the  ^ghtest 
additboal  pain,  uid  she  thfrefore  nscdved  to  sb- 
stain  cautiously  far  the  fiitare,  from  ai^  ^pearsnce 
of  filling  ho*  statioD  witJi  Tfaeodoie.  To  bis  yte- 
sent  request  she  replied,  with  a  smile  : 

"  I  wiU  teD  yon  in  the  momiog^  if  I  am  e^iil 
to  such  a  conArence :"  and  then  risii^,  she  went 
and  seated  herself  beade  Lady  UaraanDon,  and 
endeavoured,  with  the  atmoBt  kindness,  to  awaken 
in  her  an  anticipadon  of  pleasure  &om  die  pbas 
for  the  following'  day.  "  Mr.  Dorma-  must  be 
your  dcerone,"  she  said.  Lady  LJamarmon,  emi 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  cculd  not  resist  the 
durm  of  Lady  Esther's  gendeness,  and  she  parted 
from  her  that  evening  with  more  cordiality  and 
frankness  of  manner,  than  she  had  displayed  to- 
wards her  since  her  xrrn'aL 

Laify  Esther  was  very  desirous  to  fukil  her 
promise  to  Theodore,  as  she  tiioaght  from  hii 
eamestnessi,  he  might  have  some  request  to  inak«, 
some  service  tO'  ask  [Krbaps,  somcdiiog  to  su^eM 
respecting  the  fiittire,  which  weighed  upon  fais  misd. 
SocHi  after  the  party  had  set  oat  on  their  pro- 
jected escnruon,  she  therefore  sent  to  him  to  tefl 
him  that  ^e  was  ready  to  reoeire  his  visit ;  and 
when  he  complied  witk  her  -  invitatiMi,  she  wis 
grieved  to  see  that  he  looJad  more  than  ordinarib 
weak  and  exhausted.  But  bis  coontenanee  wu 
dieerfiilr  even  beaming  with  salis&ictioD,  is  tbDD|h 
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his  mind  were  fifled  with  thoughts  of  hope  and  joy, 
■nd  his  inwanl  serenity  uncBstnrbed  by  a  aii^Ie 
feeling  of  B^-reproEich.  How  hafaitoil  had  this 
faeaTenly  e^rasicn  now  become  npon  his  &ce  1 
betokening  s  peue  that  the  world  cannot  take  away  I 

As  Lady  Esther  gazed  affectionately  on  him, 
she  felt  how  bitterly  his  mother's-  heart  must  grieve 
at  the  approach  of  separation.  After  a  Aart  con- 
L  on  mdiffereot  themes^  Lord  Uamarmon 
stf,  without  hesitatioD  or  embarrassment,  led 
to  the  cause  of  his  seeking  this  inteiriew. 

"  It  was  oo  tr^e,  dear  Lady  Eatlier,"  said  he, 
"  diat  brought  me  hither  this  moroing ;  and  I  hare 
many  reasons  for  selecting  you,  rather  than  any 
other  person,  to  Ksteo  to  the  communication,  I  have 
ta  make.  In  the  first  piiiee,  it  will  faQ  heavily, 
oh !  bow  heavily  on  my  poor  mother  I"  He  paused, 
and  leaning  h^  forehead  on  his  hand,  for  a  few 
■nments  concealed  his  free ;  thai  he  oontiBoed : 

"You  hove  always  been  my  mother's  friend ; 
you  mderstand  her  eharaeler  better  than  any  one 
abe ;  its  strength  and  its  weakness ;  her  pasnonate 
faeiings ;  her  otAHe  qaalities  and  her  feults.  Yon 
have,  aa  I  said,  a^ys  been  her  friend,  and  since 
jaa.  have  known  me,,  you  bare  been  a  most  kind 
fiieod  to-  me.  I  bav»  felt  your  kindness  fer  more 
deeply  than  I  hava  coqiressed." 

"Nay,"  inteimptedLadf  Esther,  much  a&ected ; 
'what  have  you  received  from  me  that  calls  for 
tfanks?" 
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"Much,"  replied  Theodore;  "but  I  am  not 
here  to  talk  of  myself,  but  of  those  &r  more  dear 
to  me,  far  more  precious  to  you.  I  am  sure,  ladj 
Esther,  that  brief  as  is  the  time  that  we  hare  been 
here,  it  has  been  loi^  enough  to  reveal  to  you 
^e  deep  affectioo  which  my  friend  entertains  for 
your  daughter.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  will  not  profess  blindness  which  does  not 
exist,"  answered  Lady  Esther.  "  I  am  aware  of 
it.  I  fed  much  for  the  painAUness  of  the  situation 
in  which  your  friend  is  unavoidably  placed.  But, 
ray  dear  Theodore,  when  there  is  such  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  hope,  of  what  avtul  is  it  even  to  approadi 
80  painful  a  subject  ?" 

"  You  say  you  feel  compassion  for  Claude," 
continued  Theodore,  without  replying  to  her  in- 
terrogation ;  "  but  does  he  alone  excite  your  pi^ 
and  your  interest  ?  Have  you  no  alarm  for  your 
daughter?  Having  seen  and  knowTi  Claude,  can 
you  believe  that  any  woman,  feeling  herself  (as  she 
must)  to  be  passionately  loved  by  hira,  can  remain 
indifferent  ?  Can  any  maxim  of  prudence,  can 
her  consideration  for  her  parents,  her  own  dread 
of  the  anguish  of  a  hopeless  passion,  suffice  to 
silence  in  her  heart  a  reply  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  ?  Is  this  possible  ?  Do  you  beheve  that  it 
will  be  so ;  do  you  believe  that  it  is  so  ?" 

"  Theodore,"  exclaimed  Lady  Esther  in  extreme 
agitation,  and  with  unusual  vivacity,  "  you  distuA 
me  (Tuelly.  Why  vnH  you  thus  probe  my  heart 
' fctiie  Tery  qjaok ?     Why  thus  (Ustract  me  by  the 
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representation  of  inevitable  evil  ?  The  situation 
of  my  child  is  indeed  fraught  with  peril ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  snatch  her  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
on  which  she  trembles.  I  am  constrained  to  be 
passive.  The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven. 
So  be  it  1  She  is  not  blind  to  her  danger,  she 
may  save  herself,  though  others  cannot  save  her." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Theodore  slowly ;  "  she  does 
know  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  becoming  the 
wife  of  Claude  Lermont.  You  say  that  I  have 
probed  your  heart  too  deeply  ;  now  let  me  lay 
bare  my  own  before  you.  I  too  have  loved ;  loved 
in  vain !  I  have  loved  Venetia  as  truly  as  Claude 
loves  her.  I  knew  her  first;  there  was  a  tie 
between  us,  which  seemed  to  give  a  kind  of  sanction 
to  my  hope  that  my  passion  might  meet  a  return. 
Every  earthly  advantage  seemed  to  support  my 
claims  to  be  listened  to  favourably ;  but  I  saw  that 
I  made  no  impression  on  her  heart ;  I  knew  when 
I  myself  brought  Claude  beneath  the  same  roof, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  to  me  as  a  brother,  that 
she  did  not  love  me;  and  I  saw  from  the  first 
day  that  they  met,  that  flame  spring  up  in  their 
hearts  which  I  had  so  vainly  sought  to  light.  Of 
what  avail  then  to  me  have  been  rank,  station, 
and  wealth  ?  Of  what  avail  the  earnest  passion 
that  awaked  no  reply  ?  I  am  fading  away  as  the 
flower  that  perisheth !  Perhaps  I  must  have  died, 
even  had  Venetia  loved  me !  Of  what  avail  might 
not  these  things  have  been  to  Claude  1  Blessed  with 
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health  and  vigour,  loving  and  beloved !  Oh !  wfaj 
were  they  not  rathar  his  than  mine?  Tdl  me 
have  you  not  asked  this  question  and  akooed  it  k 
your  heart  ?  And  has  it  not  recurred  again,  anc 
excited  a  vain,  fond  wish,  and  a  meditation  oi 
what  might  have  been,  and  pleasant  pictures,  nd 
to  be  realized,  but  from  which  you  tamed  awa; 
with  a  sigh?  Such  musings  have  been  mine 
Have  they  not  been  yours  ako  ?  Have  they  no 
been  Venetians  ?" 

Lady  Esther  could  not  refrain  from  tears  as  ah 
listened  to  the  toudiing  accents  of  his  low,  musia 
voice.  He  himself  was  calm,  though  mournfbl 
speaking  as  one  to  whom  all  these  things  wen 
past.  *^  And  now,"  said  Theodore  suddenly,  *  1 
have  to  tell  you  that  it  is  even  so*  Claode  Ler 
mont  is  Lord  Llamarmon,  and  I  am  only  Theo- 
dore De  Glynne." 

Lady  Esther  was  too  much  astonished,  and  evei 
too  much  alarmed  to  repty,  or  to  interrogate ;  anc 
TheoC  '^  sinking  back  on  his  seat,  oontiiiued  witt 
agitation: 

**  This  is  very  strange — startling ;  but  stiD  quiti 
true — complete  and  satis&ct(Mry  in  its  proofed  aw 
I  will  lay  tiiem  aU  before  you,  if  you  wish  it ;  now 
to-day."  And  as  soon  as  Lady  Esther  became  sd 
ficientiy  composed  to  listen  to  him,  he  £d  reves 
to  her  aU  that  be  had  learned,  and  how  and  who 
he  learned  it;^  and  he  added,  as  tiiey  were  afta 
wards  conversing'  together : 
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"What  I  hare  suffraed  from  this  temporsiy 
{niq)eiisioD  of  confidence  between  myseJf  and  Claud^ 
I  cuinot  express  to  you ;  and  aince  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  felt  as  if  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor 
to  Claude  and  to  Venetia ;  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  I  know  that  if  I  could,  I  ought  not.  But  I 
can  honestly  say  that  the  sole  motiTe  that  has 
retarded  this  confession,  has  been  the  dread  of 
what  it  will  cost  my  mother  to  hear  it.  To  me 
it  win  be  the  sweetest  end  of  life  that  could  hare 
been  vouchsafed,  ^us  to  find  that  in  my  last 
hours,  my  latest  task  on  earth  is  to  impart  happi- 
ness to  ^ose  who  hold  the  dearest  place  in  my 
heart.  If  I  could  by  any  reasoning  induce  my 
mother  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  and  lead 
her  to  rejoice  with  me  in  beholding  the  course  of 
justice  no  longer  impeded,  and  unmerited  sufferings 
removed,  then  indeed  could  I  look  on  the  day  on 
which  I  made  this  discovery  with  unmitigated  joy ; 
and  it  is  htxe  that  I  seek  your  wd  and  counsel. 
I  cannot  even  for  her  sake,  (neither  conscience  nor 
feeling  wiQ  allow  it)  permit  this  secret  to  remain 
unknown  until  I  am  in  the  grave.  I  cannot  die 
in  peace,  unless  I  first  see  Claude  re-instated  in 
his  rights,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  as 
my  brother." 

"  You  asked  my  counsel,"  replied  Lady  Esther, 
when  Lord  Llamannon  ceased  speaking.  "  I 
cannot  give  it  hastily.  Let  me  have  time  to  con- 
fflder  well  before  you  proceed  furUier." 
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"You  shaB,"  said  Theodore;  "bat  I  c 
longer  delay  to  cooGde  to  Claude  all  that  ] 
told  you  ;  and  with  him  also  will  I  consult 
my  proceedings."  With  these  words  he  tool 
of  her. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Teach  me  for  mjr  transgresdon 
Some  &ir  excuse ! 

The  foireat  ia  confession. 

hOVi't   LABODK  LOST. 

Theodoee  having  once  broken  the  bonds  of 
silence,  could  not  close  his  eyes  that  night  without 
revealing  to  Claude  aU  that  he  had  learned  in  his 
interview  with  Roger  Grieison,  and  aU  that  bad 
taken  [dace  in  his  transactions  with  Mr.  Arthur. 
TTie  overflowing  love  with  which  he  pressed  him  to 
his  heart  as  his  brother,  the  delica<^  with  which  he 
manifested  his  joy  in  the  acquisition,  appearing 
totally  to  lose  all  consideration  and  thought  of  what 
he  lost,  or  his  brother  gained,  made  Claude  in- 
wardly acknowledge  that  however  ardent  his  affec- 
tion had  been  hitherto,  when  watching  beside  him, 
while  death  was  hovering  near,  or  when  it  nerved 
him  to  steel  his  heart  t^ainst  all  other  passions, — 
against  love  and  gainst  resentment ;  or  when  it 
enabled  him  to  endure  patiently  an  undeserved 
stigma  on  his  birth,  and  on  bis  mother's  fame ; — he 
had  never  fully  known  its  strength,  until  his  heart 
was  melted  within  bim,  by  this  crowning  act  of 
tender  devotion,  of  total  self-abn^tion,  and  gene- 
rosity not  to  be  surpassed  1 
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Almost  the  first  words  that  Theodcnre  used,  c 
veyed  to  the  mind  of  Claude  the  impression  t 
he  was  still  wholly  ignorant  that  his  mother 
been  in  any  way  the  wilful  cause  of  the  oommiss 

1^  of  this  act  of  treachery,  and  quite  imoonscious  1 

the  information  he  had  so  lately  obtained  had  1 
been  in  her  possession.  Claude  knew  his  brol 
too  well  not  to  feel  that  were  he,  by  the  disdos 
of  the  truth,  to  substitute  feeling  of  repreheu 
for  those  of  the  tenderest  pity,  with  which  he  i 
regarded  his  mother,  his  tongue  would  spea 
truth  more  fatal  to  his  hapjnness  than  any 
divulged.  The  dread  of  betraying  his  previ 
knowledge,  and  the  imcertainty  in  which  he 
as  to  the  mode  of  conduct  he  should  pursue, 
parted  an  embarrassment  to  his  manner  \d: 
Theodore  naturally  attributed  to  bewilderment 
the  novelty,  and  surprising  change  of  his  c 
dition ;  and  not  erroneously  did  he  believe  that 
part  it  was  owing  to  the  unaffected  reluctance 

\  j  his  heart  to  accept  a  benefit  which,  according  to 

:  i  '  common  ideas  of  the  world,  must  cost  his  brot 

so  dear,  and  which  in  fieict,  through  the  dishorn 
which  so  much  duplicity  cast  on  their  &tb 
memory,  could  not  be  devoid  of  pain  to  either. 

Claude  dreaded  the  probable  effects  of  so  mi 
excitement  on  Theodore,  who  however  fortunat 
now  began  to  sink  into  a  state  of  lassitude, 
little  to  be  overcome  as  his  former  restless  ardo 
which  at  Imgth  induced  him  to  consent  to  Ckuc 
desire  to  quit  him. 

As  soon  as  Claude  was  afene,  and  had  time 
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reflection,  he  determined  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
warn  Lady  liamannon  of  her  son's  discovery,  and 
calmly  and  deliberately,  to  discuss  and  to  we^h 
with  her  the  difficulties  of  her  preset  situation. 
The  shock  of  rerealing  how  &r  she  had  been  in>> 
plicated  in  guilt  he  dreaded  to  inflict  on  Theodore 
in  his  present  state,  and  saw  an  absolute  necessity 
for  consulting  Lady  liamarmon,  as  he  plainly  per- 
c^ved  that  Theodore  would  not  be  induced  to  pro- 
long the  secrecy  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
He  conduded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  see  Lady  Llamaimon  that  night,  as,  after  the 
&tigues  of  the  day,  she  had  probably  sought  rest 
at  an  early  hour.  This  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
himself  enjoy,  and  he  continued  to  reflect  on  the  - 
strange  events  of  the  day,  on  the  entire  overthrow 
of  all  his  own  designs,  and  the  mysterious  modes 
by  which  Providence  works  ;  sometimes  obscurely 
and  secretly  until  the  very  moment  arrives  when 
those  plans  which  may  not  be  counteracted  are  ac- 
complished and  revealed.  Oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  the  evening,  and  by  the  fever  of  his  own  blood, 
he  EqjproBched  his  window,  and  threw  it  open.  As 
he  did  so,  he  perceived  with  surjHise  that  the  light, 
in  the  apartments  which  they  occupied  during  the 
day,  was  still  unextinguished.  As  he  looked  in 
that  direction  he  ^cied  that  he  discerned  a  figure 
pass  and  repass  repeatedly  the  windows  of  the 
chamber,  on  the  side  of  the  court  opposite  to  that 
on  which  he  was  standing.  Who  could  this  be,  if 
not  Lady  Uaniarmon  ?     Possessed  with  this  idea. 
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he  suddody  sprang  up,  determined  at  oooe  to  sak 
her,  and  without  dday  to  execute  his  impoitul 
design.  He  hastoied  to  the  room  in  wlddi  hi 
expected  to  find  her,  and  entering  it,  stopped  shot 
in^nred  at  the  appearance  of  Lady  Uamarmoo 
with  a  momentary  awe  that  made  him  fed  is  i 
guilty  o{  an  unjustifiaUe  intnisicm.  She  was  puD^ 
to  and  fix>  in  a  state  of  agitadon  such  as  shf 
had  never  yet  exhiUted  to  any  mortal  eye.  Ha 
head  was  micovered,  her  hair  mibound,  and  faa 
whole  aspect  denoted  such  majestic  griei^  that  an; 
beholder,  calm  enough  to  luive  made  the  com- 
parison, would  hare  called  to  mind  the  impressive 
sorrows  of  the  Lady  Constance,  when  they  were 

Fwt  an  coonsel,  all  ndnm. 
But  that  whidi  ends  aU  oomfiirt,  tme  ledress. 
Death! 

In  those  distracted  hours  when 

Grief  fiDed  the  room  up  of  her  absent  chDd. 

she  deplored  so  vainly  and  so  pathetically — 

Her  son — her  fiur  boy. 
Her  fife,  her  jay,  her  food,  her  all  die  world. 
Her  widow's  comfort,  and  her  aorrow's  core. 

At  the  unwelcome  apparition  of  Claude,  she  re- 
garded him  with  a  countenance  fuU  of  indignatioo 
haughtily  demanding  the  cause  of  this  intnisioii 
Claude,  restored  to  self-possession  by  a  sense  of  tb 

affecting 


door  behind  him,  and  advancing  towards  her  said 
not  without  sternness : 

^  Eyoything  has  become  known  to  Theo<kire,  a 
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cept  the  share  you  bore  in  our  father's  deceit.  Of 
this  be  is  yet  ignorant ;  but  how  shall  he  remain 
so?" 

At  these  words  so  abruptly  uttered,  the  unhappy 
woman  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  Claude, 
and  with  sobs  and  groans  of  agony  not  to  be 
described,  exclaimed : 

"  Spare  me,  Claude ;  spare  me  once  more  !" 

"  lady  IJamarmon,"  rephed  Claude,  "  I  would 
wiDingly  spare  you,  for  by  so  doing  I  should  spare 
Theodore.  Few  were  my  words  of  reproach  or  of 
expostulation,  at  the  time  when  you  had  it  in  your 
power  to  injure  me,  and  when  you  were  doing  so, 
to  the  utmost  of  that  power.  Now  that  you  are 
powerless,  I  would  spare  you  must  willingly ;  but, 
as  I  said,  it  would  be  for  his  sake.  Were  I  to 
consult  your  good  only,  I  could  not  spare  you  in 
the  way  which  you  ask ;  and  indeed  I  feel  a  senti- 
ment of  compassion,  and  a  reproof  of  conscience, 
that  force  me  to  speak  to  you  of  repentance,  while 
there  is  yet  time.  I  urge  you  to  confession,  for  I 
know  that  you  ought  to  confess.  What  have  you 
now  to  dread,  that  you  should  stiU  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  seek  the  only  remedy  for  the  past?  Oh  ! 
Lady  IJamarmon,  turn  not  away.  It  is  the  brother 
of  your  child  who  speaks.  Listen  to  me  as  you 
would  listen  if  I  were  your  son." 

But  Lady  IJamarmon  would  not  listen ;  she 
waved  her  hand  impatiently,  and  he  retired. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Je  nc  rieiu  pcunt  arm£e  d'oD  indigne  ardfioe 
D'lm  roile  A'6q\ihi  coQTrir  mon  injoatice. 


When  Claude  sought  Theodore  the  oei 
morning,  he  found  him  as  he  expected,  fiiDy  pre 
pared  to  communicate  to  his  mother,  all  that  be  ha 
revealed  to  him  the  preceding  night. 

"  Do  not  lose  time,  dear  Claude,"  he  said,  plat 
fiilly,  "  in  vain  expostulations.  Go  to  Veneti; 
Her  mother  will,  I  am  sure,  have  prepared  her  t 
expect  you.  It  is  cruel,"  he  added,  seriously,  "I 
keep  her  longer  in  suspense  ;  I  too  mtist  see  he 
and  obtain  her  pardon  for  having  caused  her  muc 
sorrow." 

Claude  could  not  reply  to  his  brother  in  word 
but  fervently  pressing  his  hand,  he  left  him  an 
went  to  obey  his  injunctions.  If  Claude  him« 
had  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  reception  ) 
should  meet  with,  our  readers,  can  have  still  Ifs 
We  \vill  therefore  remain  with  Theodore  and  b 
motlier,  rather  than  accompany  him. 

Passionate  as  was  I^dy  Llomarmon's  nature, 
hours  of  need  none  had  ever  surpassed  her  in  tl 
power  of  refi^ning  from  any  manifestations  of  tl 
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strife  within.  So  little  effect  h&d  the  earnest  appeal 
of  Claude,  that  the  only  thought  which  afforded  her 
any  consolation  in  her  frantic  despair,  was  a  determi- 
nation to  assume  an  appearance  of  scornful  dis- 
belief of  assertjons  so  im[»obable,  that  cast  such 
discredit  on  the  honoured  dead.  Her  resolution  to 
ooimnit  this  last  act  of  desperation  restored  her 
to  outwud  calmness.  She  decided  that  her  first 
step  should  be  to  denund  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  proofs  in  Theodore's  possession,  with 
a  vague  hope  that  some  difficulties  might  thence 
arise,  Uiat  should  at  least  impede  the  dear  demon- 
stration of  those  truths  of  whidi  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  herself  the  sole  guardian. 
Thus  prepared  to  combat,  and  not  ^tirely  despair- 
ing of  victoty,  for  she  had  so  long  practised  deceit 
with  success ;  so  often  escaped  from  the  greatest 
pmls ;  that  she  could  not  realize  to  her  mind  the 
idea  that  the  hour  was  now  come  in  which  she 
was  to  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  all  hor  labours ; 
'  all  for  which  she  had  striven  with  ha:  husband  in 
his  hours  of  death ;  all  for  which  the  whcde  peace 
■of  life  had  been  sacrificed.  And  she  went  to  meet  her 
son,  wearing  as  tranquil  a  countenance  as  she  could 
assume,  and  feigning  total  blindness  to  the  i^tation 
that  was  visible  on  his.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  delicacy  that  Theodore  approached 
the  dreaded  subject.  No  sooner  had  the  deda- 
ration  passed  his  lips,  than  Lady  Llamannon  as- 
sumed an  air  of  lofty  astonishment  and  utter  con- 
tempt, ci  which  he  found  it  impossihle  to  disarm 
N  2 
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her;  and  not  until  her  own  eyes  had  surveye 
proof  that  vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  na 
would  she  permit  herself  to  believe  that  s 
foiled  and  disarmed  at  all  points.  She  iht 
pared  '  to  instruct  her  sorrows  to  be  proud,' ; 
demeanour  contrac^cted  all  expectations, 
dore  was  amazed,  as  well  as  greatly  reHei 
the  calmness  with  which  she  finally  sub 
when  no  longer  able  to  doubt  his  stal 
or  to  rebel  against  his  declared  intention 
de\'oted  affection  for  hira  never  appeaj 
strong,  nor  so  open  in  its  demonstrations 
after  a  few  hours  this  gentle  mood,  so 
ing  to  him,  past  away,  and  was  succeet 
greater  irascibility  than  she  had  yet  ini 
From  thenceforward  she  seemed  disposed  ' 
on  every  one  around  them  as  her  eoem 
as  Theodore's,  and  strove  to  make  him 
them  in  the  same  light.  She  said  to  him  o 
with  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  ; 

"  Come,  my  son,  let  us  go  away,  and  Ix 
together." 

"What,  mother,"  replied  Theodore  re] 
fiilly,  "  do  you  think  I  can  leave  my  newly 
brother  ?" 

Her  face,  as  he  thus  alluded  to  Claude,  1 
disfigured  by  an  expression  so  bitter,  that  1 
inexpressibly  shocked  at  beholding  it.  Afl 
reply,  or  rather  rebuke,  though  a  gentle  oi 
still  refused  to  appear  before  any  one  of  the 
had  been  informed  of  the  humiliating  chang 
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required  of  Theodore  also  to  banish  them  from 
bis  sodety,  telling  him  bitterly  that  he  would  have 
his  mother  left.  Theodore  replied  firmly,  though 
gently,  that  this  could  not  be. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  mother,"  he  said,  "  to  relin- 
quish the  delight  of  beholding  Claude  and  Venetia 
happy." 

finding  all  her  frantic  endeavours  ineffectual  she 
quitted  him,  angrily  bidding  him  to  make  the 
choice  between  her  or  them,  for  that  she  never 
would  endure  the  humiliatioa  of  their  presence. 

Theodore  was  greatly  afflicted  by  this  con- 
duct. He  turned  to  Lady  Esther  for  comfort 
and  advice,  hut  Claude  was  tt\e  only  person  who 
possessed  the  real  due  to  l^dy  Uamarmon's  be- 
haviour, and  he  was  at  a  loss  How  to  proceed. 

While  they  were  together  conversing  on  this  pain- 
ful subject,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
sat,  opened  unexpectedly,  and,  to  their  amazement. 
Lady  Theodora  appeared  at  it.  At  a  glance  they 
perceived  a  difference  in  her  whole  deportment 
since  last  they  saw  her.  The  majesty  of  her  car- 
riage was  broken  down,  as  by  a  crushiog  vreight 
of  many  sorrows;  her  raven  hair  in  which  there 
had  long  been  many  shining  threads  of  silver,  was 
stiD  more  perceptibly  n^tened,  and  her  face  wore 
a  sad  and  moumiul  aspect,  ^  more  touching  than 
the  angry  grief  that  had  so  often  darkened  it. 
She  advanced  towards  them,  and  looldng  round, 
exd^med : 

"  Where  is  Venetia  ?  Claude,  go  and  bring 
hra*  hither." 
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Chude  sfleody  obeyed.  Lady  Llamannoii 
\apao  a  seat,  and  restiDg  hw  head  upon  ber 
covered  ber  face  with  one  hand,  while  the 
she  placed  in  Theodore's,  who  pressed  it  td 
to  thank  ho*  fiv  her  coining.  Claude  aw 
oetia  retained  together,  and  Gently  joine 
circle,  expecting  thej'  knew  not  what, 

Ijtdy  Uamarmon  beg^m  to  speak ;  her  m 
was  wild,  and  it  seemed  to  cost  her  a  violrait 
to  n*""**"*  sufficient  self-«ommand  to  do  so 
coberencT. 

"*  I  am  come,"  she  said,  "  to  finish  wha 
son  has  he^aa ;  and  I  would  have  you  all 
ttat  my  confessttm  may  be  more  compleb 
sbune  mwe  public." 

Claude  started  fdhrard  at  these  words  to 
ha,  and  to  entreat  ber   to  proceed   no  & 

"  Be  sileDt,  Lady  Llamarmon,  I  implore  ; 
be  sud  in  the  greatest  perturbation ;  "  re 
tioo  has  been  made ;  your  words  are  u&dcss 
aknt  for  his  sake,"  he  added,  casting  ao  a( 
vog  look  oB  Theodore ;  but  Lady  LlamormoD 
tinwd: 

"  1  am  oome  to  achieve  a  gr^at  work,  my  ' 
dare,  and  above  all  I  am  come  to  unmask  i 
Tou  a  hypocrite  who  has  played  her  part 
tbe  hour  you  were  bora  with  unwearied  code 
and  uninterrupted  dup^d^; — and  Claude,  iti 
¥fbo  would  now  dose  my  lips,  who  have  n 
me  lo  speak !    TTie  last  words  which  you  addt 

me,  uttered  almost  in  ^ite  of  yoiosdf, 
unceasingly  in  my  ears,  and  I  un  b« 
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obey  them.  I  come,  Theodore,  to  breathe  to 
you  a  secret  which  you  will  believe  to  be  the 
dream  of  delirium ;  but  Ckude  shall  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it  I  come  to  tell  you  that  I  knew  Irom 
your  birth  that  you  had  a  brother,  an  elder  brother  ! 
I  knew  it  loi^  before,  and  I  robbed  him  of  his 
Uilhright  and  kept  it  for  my  son  I  You  start ; 
nevertheless  believe  ma  I  knew  too  from  my 
first  meeting  with  Claude,  that  he  was  that  brother, 
aod  how  that  knowledge  made  me  hate  himt 
You  saw  that  I  r^arded  him  with  uncontrollable 
aversion ;  that  I  persecuted  him  with  tmprovoked 
animosity ;  that  I  strove  to  remove  him  from  your 
side.  You  saw  all  this.  Now  you  learn  the 
cause.  You  were  dying.  I  thought  that  you  were 
struck  by  the  himd  of  Heaven,  and  I  went  and 
crouched  at  his  feet  for  mercy ;  and  I  had  mercy, 
— 4nd  how  I  hated  him  who  granted  it !  Oh  ! 
my  former  hatred  was  love  compared  to  my  latter 
h^red  I  Nevertheless,  I  will  now  do  him  justice. 
He  knew  from  that  time  that  he  could  punish 
me  when  he  willed,  by  snatching  from  me  the 
fruits  of  my  crime ;  that  be  could  retaliate  all  my 
insults  and  my  injuries ;  that  he  could  at  once 
gratify  revenge,  ambition,  love,  and  this  without 
soiling  his  soul  by  un,  without  incurring  never 
ending  remorse.  He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  take  that  which  was  his  own,  and  was 
wrongfidly  kept  from  him.  But  he  did  not 
stretch  out  his  hand ;  he  did  not  right  himself, 
nor  dear  his  mother's  fame;  he  did  not  do  this 
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because  be  loved  you ;  and  yet  I  oooticued  to  hiti 
bim  ;  aad  now,  when  furtber  coocealmeot  was  ini' 
practicable,  be  came  to  me  to  know  if  I  could  suggeS 
augbt  that  should  veil  the  truth  from  rour  eyes 
for  he  giieved  to  tblnk  of  the  pang  it  would  cos 
you  to  learn  my  guflt.  Enough  !  Yon  hare  lovec 
him  long,  but  you  never  knew  him  until  now  ;— 
now  love  him  more !" 

And  Lady  UamarmoD  covered  her  face  witl 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  and  Theodore  beck 
oned  Claude  towards  him,  and  tenderly  embTadn; 
him,  wept  upon  his  bosom. 

"  Claude,"  he  said  in  an  almost  inaudible  voio 
"  I  cannot  love  you  more  !" 

After  a  sOence  of  some  continuance,  broke 
only  by  the  voice  of  weeping.  Lady  Lbmanno 
spoke  again: 

"  Nor  have  I  yet  accomplished  my  task.  I  hav 
done  justice  to  the  liiiog,  and  now  I  have  to  d 
justice  to  the  dead.  I  have  stiO  to  clear  th 
memoni'  of  your  father ;  to  tell  you  how  long  sini 
he  would  have  revoked  his  errors,  and  restored  I 
Claude  his  birthright,  and  to  you  your  brother.  A 
this  would  have  been  done;  but  I  stepped  forward  I 
stem  the  tide  of  remorse  that  would  have  b« 
strong  enough  to  bear  avray  aD  the  barriers  th; 
had  been  placed  to  impede  the  course  of  justic 
but  was  not  strong  enough  to  overpower  my  opp« 
tion." 

And  she  went  on,  and  told  aD  the  terrible  scxa 
that  had  taken  place  beside  her  husband's  deatl 
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bed.  The  horror-stricken  countenance  with  which 
she  detailed  these  circumstances,  made  it  evident 
to  all  her  auditors  that  this  it  was  which  had  preyed 
most  heavily  on  her  conscience ;  and  this  testified 
to  them  the  truth  of  her  repentance. 


N  3 
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CHAPTER  LL 

Am&ndo  me,  come  so  che  m'aini,  debbe 
II  mio.  piii  che  '1  tuo  gaudio  rall^raiti. 
Dl  me  t'  iacresca,  ma  non  altrimente 
Che  b'Io  vivessi  ancor,  t'  increscerw 
D'una  partita  mla. 

Che  tu  avesti  a  seguir  in  pochi  giomi, 
E  »e  quajche  e  qualch'  anno  aaco  soggiorai 
Col  tuo  mortal  a  patir  caldo  e  vcmo, 
Lo  dei  stiinar  per  un  momentu  breve 
Vcno  quest  'altru,  che  mai  noa  riceve 
tii  tCTiDine,  ah  fin,  viver  etemo. 

ABIOSTO. 

Whatever  feeliDgs  had  hitherto  existed  to 
check  the  free  course  of  aiFection,  and  the  inter- 
change of  every  sentiment  between  Theodore  and 
his  mother,  were  now  annihilated  ;  and  he  most  an- 
xiously endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  confession  which  was  dictated  bj 
repentance,  could  not  provoke  wrath,  but  on  the 
contrary  disarmed  for  ever  all  animosity  ;  thtfe 
^vas  not  one  who  had  heard  her  disclosure,  not  one 
whom  she  had  injured,  not  one  to  whom  the  words 
of  her  lips  had  revealed  a  new  and  mithought  of 
character  in  her,  who  did  not  feel  for  her  bitta 
humiliation,  and  strive  to  banish  iirotn  her  mind  by 
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the  tenderness  they  displayed,  that  remembrance  of 
her  degradation  which  they  knew  must  crush  her 
to  the  eartL  But  their  task  was  no  longer  to 
conciliate  the  haughtiness  of  an  untamed  spirit; 
it  was  rather  not  to  crush  a  broken  reed.  Lady 
liamarmon  was  an  altered  woman.  Theodore  was 
the  first  to  discern,  and  the  one  most  deeply  to 
rejoice  in  this  entire  change.  Great  was  his  an- 
xiety to  demonstrate  to  her  all  his  love  and  joy. 
He  treated  her  now  with  a  fondness  far  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  before  displayed.  He  could  not 
bear  that  she  should  be  out  of  his  sight ;  he  re- 
ceived no  food  or  medicine  but  from  her  hand ; 
she  alone  supported  his  faltering  steps :  and  when- 
ever he  was  able  to  converse,  his  voice  was  em- 
ployed in  uttering  the  most  soothing  truths,  dis- 
cussing the  most  holy  themes,  and  dilating  on  the 
most  elevating  topics,  that  he  could  suggest  to  her 
mind. 

In  spite  of  the  sincere  humility  of  her  con- 
trition, it  was  not  possible  for  Lady  Llamarmon  to 
anticipate  in  thought  the  hour  of  separation  with- 
out dread  and  horror,  which  were  aggravated,  not 
soothed,  by  the  calmness  with  which  her  son  looked 
forward  to  it  This  additional  evidence  of  his 
angelic  purity,  while  it  bade  her  hope  all  things  for 
him,  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  forewarn  her 
that  where  he  went,  she  could  not  come.  Her 
terrified  conscience  threatened  her  with  the  ap- 
proach of  a  period  when  she  must  look  har  last 
on  her  stricken  child,  the  object  of  an  affection  so 
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passionate,  and  hitherto  so  earthly.  An  agooi 
thought  smote  her  that  when  he  should  rest  in 
Father's  bosom,  that  ardent  love  which  she  It 
he  would  cherish  for  her  to  the  last  momen 
life,  would  then  he  for  ever  extinguished  ia 
heart ;  for  that  to  the  sunts  in  Heaven,  sin  n 
^pear  far  more  sinful  than  to  those  on  earth, 
their  peace  must  be  ensured  from  all  future 
turbance  1^  the  detachment  of  their  affect 
from  every  thing  that  is  not  "  lovely."  Such  ^ 
the  thoughts  by  which  she  was  frequently  haun 
and  were  well  calculated  to  drive  her  to  u 
despair. 

But  though 

Stem  VBB  the  on-loolc  of  necesutf , 

Theodore  was  not  destitute  of  means  of  bring 
consolation  to  her  fainting  spirit.  On  the  tri 
lation  of  the  present  were  founded  his  best  ho 
for  the  future.  He  hailed  her  admission  into 
school  of  adversity,  where  wisdom's  voice  is  hea 
a  voice  that  cries  not  aloud, 

Where  pride  of  earth,  aod  paasion  do  abouad. 

While  he  acknowledged  that  the  path  she 
now  to  tread,  would  never  again  be  illumined 
the  meteor  lights  of  joy,  he  told  her  that 
darkness  might  be  dispelled  by  the  dawn  of  1 
shining  brighter  and  brighter,  unto  perfect  daj 
The  tendency  of  all  his  conversations -mt 
was  to  tranquillize  her  mind,  and  to  infuse  i: 
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resignation  and  confident  trust   in   the  mercy  of 
Heaven. 

"Think,  dearest  mother,"  he  said  to  her  one 
day,  "who  were  those  who  most  eagerly  sought 
their  Saviour,  and  most  unhesitatingly  believed  in 
Him?  Were  they  those  who  were  exceeding 
joyful,  or  those  who  were  in  great  tribulation  ? 
The  latter  surely — then  is  it  good  to  be  afflicted ! 
Remember  how  many  of  those  who  followed  our 
Lord,  were  sorrowing  even  as  you  are  sorrowing, 
for  the  child  of  their  affections.  And  how  did  He 
receive  them  ?  Did  He  ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  cries?  Did  He  ever  refuse  them  aid  or 
comfort  ?  He  is  not  farther  from  you,  than  He 
was  from  them.  Though  you  discern  Him  not. 
He  is  as  truly  beside  my  couch,  marking  my  down 
sittings  and  my  uprisings,  as  He  was  beside  the 
damsel  that  slept ;  and  His  strength  is  not  waxed 
more  feeble  than  it  was  in  the  hour  when  He 
awoke  her,  and  restored  her  to  her  parents'  arms. 
He  is  not  farther  from  you  than  IJe  was  from  the 
widow  of  Nain,  when  He  stopped  her  at  the  gate, 
and  bid  her  son  arise.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that 
you  can  want  nothing  that  is  not  denied  to  you  by 
Him.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  all  that  you 
want,  it  is  best  for  you  should  be  wanting.'' 

These  words  of  Theodore's  were  succeeded  by  a 
long  silence,  which  was  suddenly  broken  by  his 
mother,  down  whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing, who  exclaimed  passionately : 

"Theodore,  if  you  will  not  pray  to  live  for 
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yourself,  pray  that  you  may  live  ibr  me. 
here  awhile  to  complete  the  work  which  i 
b^un.  I  dare  Dot  let  you  go ;  do  not,  I  ii 
you,  do  not  leave  me  yet.  Your  voice  teach 
resignation,  but  when  I  shall  no  longer  lisi 
you,  where  shall  I  leam  it  ?  How  shall  I  b 
to  persevere  id  the  work  of  repentaDce  w 
you,  my  sole  guide  ?" 

"  Mother,"  replied  Theodore,  raoumfuB 
solemnly,  "  I  wiD  not  pray  to  live.  Shall 
sume  to  assert  that  I  am  the  instrument  cho 
God,  without  whose  power  you  cannot  b 
held '?  His  gracious  Spirit  works  not  alw: 
the  way  that  men  would  think  most  fittir 
will,  I  do,  without  ceasing,  pray  that  He  will 
with  you,  and  perfect  what  He  has  begun.  ' 
on  your  hasty  words,  and  recal  them,  for  d 
upon  it,  if  when  the  hour  of  trial  come 
you,  you  tall  away,  your  repentance  has 
been  sincere,  nor  your  heart  cleansed  froi 
leprosy  of  sin.  Can  you  refuse  to  resigi 
whom  you  ought  in  some  sense  to  look  up 
the  child  of  sin,  to  the  hands  of  your  Lor 
Judge,  when  He  calls  for  me  ?  Forget  nc 
that  many  were  the  years  of  your  trhm 
guilt ;  many  perhaps  will  be  those  of  youi 
trite  sorrow  !  When  your  post  is  no  longi 
side  my  bed,  sit  not  on  the  ground  in 
repining,  but  arise  and  devote  aU  your  rem 
enei^ies  to  the  lurtherance  of  the  bappii 
those  you  once  deeply  injured.     Take  Clam 
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Venetia  to  your  heart,  as  though  they  were  your 
children.  Their  love  will  cheer  your  life ;  and  if 
it  sometimes  convey  a  tacit  reproach,  may  that 
quicken  your  efforts  to  repay  it!  And  now 
mother,  I  would  not  have  you  leave  me  till  death 


come. 


fi 
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CHAPTER  Ul. 


O !  aspettata  in  dd,  beata  e  bdla 
Anima! 


PSTRA&CA. 


Alma  beata  e  bdla, 

Vattene  in  pace  omai 

Del  tuo  amor  goder  il  premio  etemo, 

LODOYICO    PATSKNO. 

And  that  boon  of  life  for  which  Theodore  re- 
fused to  pray,  it  was  not  the  design  of  Heaven  to 
vouchsafe.  Every  day  seemed  to  take  away  from 
his  remaining  strength,  and  eveiy  day  seemed 
to  remove  him  further  fix)m  earth,  and  nearer 
to  Heaven.  The  sweet  serenity  that  was  habituaDy 
seated  on  his  coimtenance  declared  that  he  felt 
himself 

On  the  mom 
Of  some  glad  promise ; 

and  in  spite  of  the  awe  with  which  he  could  not 
but  await  the  great  impending  change,  those  days 
which  were  most  exempt  fix)m  pain,  were  to  Theo- 
dore days  of  peace  and  happiness.  Claude  and 
Venetia  were  not  less  unremitting  in  their  watchful 
attentions  to  him  than  was  his  mother,  and  when 
they  quitted  his  side,  it  was  only  with  a  desire  to  leave 
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to  them  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other. 
In  all  things  they  consulted  the  feelings  of  Lady 
Uarnarmon  with  a  delicacy  of  perception,  that 
secured  them  from  ever  jarring  on  them  in  the 
smallest  trifle.  It  was  not  likely  that  an  affection 
so  pure  and  heavenly  in  its  nature  as  that  which 
Theodore  had  cherished  for  his  brother,  so  un- 
alloyed as  it  had  been  by  any  dross  of  earthly 
feelings,  should  wax  more  feeble  as  he  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  realms  of  unchanging 
love.  Without  any  fear  that  his  friend  and  brother 
could  need  any  fresh  assurances  of  his  affection,  he 
unremittingly  devoted  his  remaining  energies  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  seeking  strength  for  her 
in  her  weakness,  soothing  her  distraction  into  calm- 
ness, invigorating  her  hope,  wrestling  with  her 
despair.  He  sought  to  induce  her  to  endxu-e  the 
presence  and  society  of  others  in  addition  to  his 
own,  in  the  hope  that  their  affectionate  endeavours 
would  not  be  wholly  in  vain,  when  employed  for 
her  comfort  after  his  departure.  In  the  solemn  and 
touching  hours  of  eve,  with  his  head  reclining  on 
his  mother's  breast,  with  Claude  and  Venetia 
and  Lady  Esther  near,  would  he  reveal  to  their 
responsive  hearts,  all  those  glowing  aspirations 
which  tended  to  urge  his  spirit  upwards,  and 
almost  gave  it  wings  to  soar  to  Heaven.  Then 

His  saintly  words  would  move 
The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  love. 

All  these  efforts  on  his  part,  aided  not  altoge- 
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ther  ineffectual^  by  others,  succeeded  in  bri 
Lady  Uamarmon's  mind  to  a  state  of  g 
tnnqinDity,  such  as  Theodore  could  regard 
less  punful  emotion.  StiB  her  calmer  mood; 
(Aeu  hrokoi  in  upon  by  dread  misgivings 
insupportidde  agonies.  She  could  not  a 
these  vacillations  &om  her  son,  for  she  now 
to  him  hke  a  diild  for  support.  She  told  hi 
her  doubts  and  fears,  in  the  hope  that  he  m^ 
able  suGoessfuny  to  combat  them,  and  he  di 
uofrequently  a&ad  rdief  to  her  timibled  : 
It  was  a  touching  thing  to  see  this  woman, 
90  hu^^,  so  sdf-suffidng,  so  defying,  now  I 
mg  in  utter  inc^nbility  of  he^nng  hraself^  on 
word  that  feQ  from  the  hps  of  that  pal^  n 
being,  in  whom  the  last  iaint  spuk  of  life 
onh'  not  extinct 

"In  these  hows  of  serioaancss  and  wis 
Dothii^  appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladde 
heart,  but  the recoDectiiHi  tracts  of  goodness 
to  ezota  his  attention,  but  some  opportunit 
tite  ezoYSse  of  the  duties  of  rel^a.  Eveiy 
that  terminated  <hi  tfaw  side  of  the  grave 
reoetved  with  coldness  and  indifference,  ani 
gaided  ratb«  in  consequence  cf  the  habit  c^ 
iog  it,  tfian  from  an  oiMiuon  that  it  deserved  i 
it  had  fittle  more  prevalence  over  his  mind 
a  bubUe  that  was  now  broken,  a  dream 
viacti  he  was  awake.  His  whole  powers 
engrossed  by  the  consideration  of  anotho* 
and  aO  ccuversation  was  tedious  that  had  not 
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tendency  to  disengage  him  from  human  affairs,  and 
open  his  prospects  into  futurity/' 

Such  are  the  words  in  which  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed the  last  hours  of  a  friend,  and  I  know  not 
how  more  truly  to  depict  those  of  Theodore,  than 
by  transcribing  them. 

At  length  a  day  arrived,  on  the  morning  of 
which  the  brothers  were  alone  with  each  other, 
and  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Claude  felt  unable 
to  break  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  chamber ; 
there  was  an  universal  stillness  that  inspired  him 
with  an  indefinite  awe.  Theodore's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
encounter  their  gaze,  for  he  knew  that  he  should 
read  in  them  a  declaration  fetal  to  his  ha^^ness. 
For  the  same  cause  he  shrank  feom  hearing  his 
voice,  and  averted  his  looks  from  him,  that  he 
might  not  p^-oeive  by  the  parting  of  his  lips  that 
he  was  about  to  speak.  His  heart  was  raised  in 
silent  prayer,  while  the  sickening  apprehension  he 
was  enduring,  caused  the  cold  dew  to  start  forth 
on  his  brow,  and  he  did  not  weep,  only  because  his 
wretchedness  was  too  intense  to  allow  such  relief. 

The  dreaded  momoit  came*  Theodore  began 
to  speak  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

"  Claude,"  he  said,  "  dearest  brother,  my  last 
act  of  love  shall  be  to  tell  you  with  my  own  lips 
how  near  my  dissolutson  is.  I  shall  not  survive 
this  day.  It  is  the  last  of  my^  earthly  ex- 
istence.    The  last  time  that  I  shall  see  the  break  of 
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day  ;  the  last  time  that  I  shall  feel  the  doodI 
heat ;  the  last  time  the  bahny  breeze  of  even 
shall  cool  tliis  fevered  brow  !  An-iul  iodced  is 
contemplation  of  the  coming  change  I  Yet  can 
I  believe  that  the  rejoicing  I  feel  is  presumptuo 
It  is  no  secret  to  you,  dearest  Claude,  that  it  I 
been  preceded  by  the  deepest  contrition,  nor  ( 
you  suppose  it  now  to  spring  from  aught  but  i 
'  sweet  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven  !'  Surely,  i 
brother,  if  you  share  this  hope  with  me,  j 
will  not  grieve  to  see  me  quit  this  prison-hoi 
of  clay,  this  torture  chamber  wherein  my  sp 
has  been  confined,  to  enter  into  a  mansion  in  tl 
dty  of  rest,  the  inhabitant  whereof  shall  not  sa 
'  I  am  sick.'  Of  our  mutual  love,  strong  as  it 
in  death  I  need  not  speak.  One  further  proof 
enduring  affection  I  have  to  implore  from  you; 
endeavour  to  follow  me.  Oh !  Claude,  I  cani 
oome  to  you !  Seek  to  come  to  me.  If  you  k 
me,  seek  to  rejoin  me !" 

"Enough,  Theodore,"  murmured  Claude  In 
voice  suffocated  with  tears,  "  that  thought  rect 
ciles  me  to  a  longer  abode  on  earth,  for  were 
to  die  with  you,  I  could  have  Uttle  hope  of  acco 
panying  you.  Pray  for  me,  my  brother,  before  j 
go.  Lift  not  your  feeble  voice ;  expend  not  y( 
breath ;  but  with  your  heart  suppUcate  that  he 
after  I  may  be  where  you  shall  be  \" 

And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  weep 
like  a  child. 
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Theodore  silently  stretched  forth  his  wasted 
hand,  and  placed  it  on  his  brother's  head,  earnestly 
recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  that  God  who 
had  given  him  *  perfect  peace/ 

Let  ns  leave  the  brothers  alone,  and  draw  a  veil 
over  the  last  sacred  hours  of  communion  which  they 
held  on  earth ! 

The  agonies  of  hourly  increasing  apprehension 
had  this  day  rendered  Lady  Llamarmon  so  ill,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  drag  herself 
to  the  bedside  of  her  son.  Venetia  supported  her 
thither  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  with  a  bosom 
harrowed  by  pity  and  anguish,  watched  there,  without 
attempting  to  console,  the  grief  of  Claude  and  of 
this  unhappy  mother.  All  outward  expression  of 
sorrow  was  however  awed  into  silence  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene. 

As  evening  approached,  a  lethargic  slumber 
seemed  to  overpower  Theodore's  faculties.  At 
first  he  strove  to  shake  it  off.  Rousing  himself, 
and  beckoning  Venetia  towards  him,  with  a  look 
expressive  of  undiminished  affection,  he  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  Claude,  and  then  resigned  his 
own  to  his  mother's  hold,  from  time  to  time  re- 
turning her  tender  pressure,  till  its  grasp  was 
unnerved  by  death !  He  gradually  yielded  to  the 
irresistible,  though  gentle  influence  of  the  torpor 
that  stole  over  him.  The  last  murmur  that  past 
his  lips,  fell  on  the  attentive  ear  of  Claude,  and 
his  words  were : 

"  This  night  I  shall  be  with  Him !" 
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He  soon  after  expired,  with  a  radiant  smik  of 
such  ineffable  bliss  on  his  countenance,  that  those 
who  beheld  it,  lost  in  that  sight  alt  sease  of  the 
sorrow  of  separation,  in  their  ecstasy  of  gratitude  (a 
his  happiness,  and  their  de^re  to  partake  of  it. 
But  alas !  alas !  as  the  smile  laded  away,  and  gare 
place  to  the  imperturbability  of  death,  they  began  to 
know  that  he  whom  they  loved  so  much  was  gone, 
and  had  left  them  behind. 

But  the  deep  and  earnest  grief  of  Claude  and 
Venetia ;  the  tender  anguish  which  their  bereave- 
ment caused  them,  afforded  no  parallel  to  the 
remorseful  agony  that  drove  the  unhappy  mother 
to  frenzy.  For  days  her  life  and  her  reason  were 
alternately  threateoed.  But  she  did  not  die,  nor 
did  she  become  insensible  to  the  reality  of  her 
woe.  No  sudden  cessation  of  her  sufferings  was 
granted  to  her.  Some  years  of  existence  remained 
to  be  endured,  and  before  she  reached  the  end  of 
their  painful  term,  she  had  learnt  to  be  truly 
grateAd  to  Heaven  for  having  accorded  them. 
They  were  spent  in  penitential  preparation  for 
eternity.  With  a  frame  shattered  and  enfeebled 
by  past  violence  of  emotions,  and  a  heart  some- 
times sickening  with  appreheoMon,  and  sometimes 
Rowing  with  humble  hope,  she  retired  from  a 
world  that  was  no  longer  the  sphere  of  ber  joys  or 
fears ;  and  without  considering  herself  exempt  from 
B  performance  of  her  remuning  duties  in  it,  she 
withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  all  share  in  the 
casualties  of  life,  and  spent  all  her  time  in  strict 
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sedusion.  Her  devotion  to  Lady  Esther  was  unre- 
mitting, and  from  her  pitying  lips  she  heard  the 
same  holy  truths,  the  same  consolatory  mes- 
sages, and  the  same  correcting  precepts  which 
Theodore  had  inculcated.  They  inspired  patience, 
fortitude  and  calmness,  and  led  to  hope  which 
sweetened  the  last  hours  of  her  life,  and  even 
rendered  them  hours  of  rejoicing. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Theodore  were  trans- 
ported to  England,  for  his  brother  felt  that  he 
could  not  leave  him  behind  him,  that  he  must  bear 
him  back  to  the  home  of  their  father,  the  future 
place  of  his  own  residence. 

The  idea  of  making  his  grave  among  strangers, 
in  a  foreign  land,  was  too  repugnant  to  him.  He 
felt  not  only  the  desire  that  in  after  years  they 
might  rest  side  by  side,  and  together  wake  up  from 
their  slumber ;  but  also  he  felt  that  during  life  he 
should  be  happier  dwelling  dose  to  the  spot  where 
he  reposed,  than  he  could  be,  if  he  lay  at  a  distance 
from  him. 

Among  the  mourners  who  beheld  Theodore 
consigned  to  his  tomb,  was  the  venerable  preceptor 
and  guardian  of  his  youth,  towards  whom  he  had 
borne  a  filial  affection.  He  had  not  n^lected 
after  his  departure  to  communicate,  to  him  unre- 
servedly every  occiuxence  relating  to  himself  and 
his  brother.  This  his  tender  regard  for  him  had 
led  him  to  do  by  his  own  hand,  as  long  as  it  had 
strength  to  express  what  his  heart  dictated ;  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Claude  did  he  continue  to 
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transmit  to  him  pages  6]Ied  with  aD  that  c 
tend  to  soften  to  the  old  man's  heart, 
bitter  sorrow  that  awdted  him  in  the  vaBe 
shadow  of  death 

When  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  Claude  mi 
there  was  consequently  little  to  be  asked  o 
either  side,  hut  both  felt  inexpressible  co 
in  mourning  together;  and  when  the  form* 
the  Castle  to  return  to  his  solitary  home, 
able  to  look  back  to  the  past,  and  on  to  t 
with  resignation  and  serenity.  Of  the  child] 
heart,  one  was  waiting  him  in  that  regie 
there  is  no  change,  into  whicli  old 
infirmity  told  him  that  he  was  himse 
almost  immediately  to  enter ;  while  on  t 
he  beheld  invested  \vith  everything  nece 
earthly  happiness,  and  above  all  blessec 
possession  of  that  calm  and  lofty  spirit,  th: 
alike  how  to  enjoy  and  how  to  resign. 

The  early  fortunes  of  Claude  made  an  in 
on  his  character  that  never  was  obhtcrat< 
first  draughts  of  the  waters  of  life  had  ' 
bitter  for  him  ever  to  regard  its  sparldinj 
with  desire  to  drink  deeply  of  it.  His  h 
been  too  early  saddened  by  grief,  for  him 
become  a  thoughtless  votary  of  pleasure, 
seen,  that  to  feed  on  the  iruits  of  amhitio 
tnictive  of  the  soul's  health !  He  had  ^ 
the  instabihty  of  fortune's  favour !  He  h 
to  the  grave  the  object  of  his  tendcrest  i 
He  journeyed  on  through  life,  like  a  pilgri 
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for  a  better  land ;  too  fbll  of  yearnings  for  home, 
and  of  blessed  anticipations  of  the  joys  there  await- 
ing him,  to  have  leisure  to  mark  the  trifling 
inconveniences  which  he  met  with  in  his  progress ; 
too  eager  to  arrive  there  to  allow  difficulties  to 
obstruct  him,  or  dangers  to  alarm  his  energetic 
mind.  His  imdeviating  principles  afforded  an  un- 
failing support  to  Venetia,  throughout  every 
change  and  chance  of  life.  The  love  that  sprang 
from  esteem  and  veneration  increased  with  know- 
ledge of  the  character  that  had  first  awakened 
those  feelings.  Venetia  was  a  happy  wife  and 
mother,  and  her  inevitable  separation  from  her 
own  beloved  parents  for  long  and  frequent  periods, 
was  the  most  serious  drawback  to  her  felicity  that 
she  experienced.  Lord  Uarnarmon  felt  it,  to  be  too 
much  his  duty  to  reside  in  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors to  abandon  it  for  any  length  of  time,  even  for 
the  pleasure  of  restoring  Venetia  to  the  bosom  of 
the  mother,  whom  he  felt  to  be  so  deserving  of  her 
tenderest  love. 

No  sooner  were  they  returned  to  Uarnarmon 
Castle,  than  the  first  friend  whom  Claude  wished 
his  bride  to  welcome  there,  was  the  humble  Ruth, 
the  beloved  sister  of  his  heart,  whom  he  entreated 
to  promise  never  to  quit  his  roof  again.  Ruth 
shed  tears  silently  as  she  listened  to  his  generous 
request.  Venetia  earnestly  united  her  suppli- 
cations to  his,  and  the  first  tones  of  her,  sweet 
voice  which  reached  the  ear  of  Ruth,  made  her  feel 
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that  she  oould  lore  her 
her  tendeify  in  her  anns 
tears  as  though  they  had 
murmured  an  unhesitat 
msva  afterwards  wished  I 
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